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THE  RELENTLESS  PURSUIT  OF  PERFECTION. 


42"    Jiagonat)  Flat  TV 
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Fellini  LCD  projector 
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BRODARI 


WebTV  P/us 


Cal   No  23-221 


iy  snarp  picture,  am 
(    the  Fellini  LCD  projector's  high 
resolution  capabilities  are  as  close 
as  you  can  get  to  true  multimedia 
home  theater.  And  if  you  want  to  go 
beyond  movies,  WebTV    Plus  with  new 
WebPIP™  allows  you  to  watch  TV  and  be 
connected  to  the  Web  simultaneously. 
I've  got  to  admit  it's  getting  better. 
www.PhilipsUSA.com 

Tuner  housed  in  separate  unit  All  on-screen  images  are 
Simulated  WebTV  and  WebPIP  are  either  trademarks  or 
registered  trademarks  of  WebTV  Networks.  Inc. 
©  1 998  Pnilips  Electronics  North  America  Corp. 


32"  (diagonal)  SVGA  TV 
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ROBERT  H.TOMPKINS 


(AND  EVERY  CARDMEMBER  IN  BETWEEN) 


It  may  seem  an  obvious  thing  to  say,  but  each  of 
you  use  your  American  Express*  Card  in  different  ways. 
Perhaps  not  so  obviously,  we  recognize  that  and  offer  each 
and  every  one  of  you  a  more  personal  style  of  service. 

This  can  mean  special  treatment  at  your  favorite 
stores,  a  complimentary  ride  home  from  the  airport  when 
you've  been  traveling,  and  a  rewards  program  that's 
designed  to  suit  your  particular  tastes  and  preferences. 
In  fact,  it  can  mean  any  number  of  new  rewards  and 
benefits-all  based  on  how  you  choose  to  use  your  Card. 

Naturally,  we're  always  just  a  phone  call  away 
whenever  you  have  a  problem,  an  emergency  or  a  question. 
And  you  can  always  rely  on  us  for  help  and  assistance 
24  hours  a  day,  no  matter  where  you  are  in  the  world. 

With  this  level  of  personalized  service,  we'll 
continue  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  being  a  card  holder  and  being  a  Cardmember. 
The  difference  is  membership.  Call  1-800-THE-CARD  to 
apply  or  visit  us  at  www.americanexpress.com 


jepress  1-800  Limo  Cenler  Service  Terms  and  condilrons  apply 
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Features 


VENUS  IN  HOLLYWOOD  |  72 

Charlize  Theron,  the  boldly  sensual  supermodel  in  Woody  Allen1 
Celebrity,  has  four  big  films  coming  out  this  year;  after  tragedy 
and  struggle,  Kevin  Sessums  discovers,  Theron  is  in  full  control 
of  her  powerful  beauty.  Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz. 

12.31.99   |  80 

The  Y2K  computer  "bug,"  which  potentially  lurks  in  everything  fror 
elevators  to  nuclear  missiles,  threatens  to  plunge  the  world  into  chao 
with  the  dawn  of  the  new  millennium.  Robert  Sam  Anson  explain 
how  the  time  bomb  was  created,  and  why  it  is  being  ignored. 


A  NEW  LEAF  |  84 

Michael  O'Neill  and  Laura  Jacobs  spotlight  Mikhail  Baryshniko 
who  is  regilding  his  ballet  legend  on  both  sides  of  the  curtain. 

JOAN  OF  ARKANSAS  I  86 

Imprisoned  for  refusing  to  testify  in  the  Whitewater  case,  Susan 
McDougal  became  America's  most  victimized  heroine.  Acquittec 
of  embezzlement  in  California,  she  is  about  to  face  Kenneth  Starr 
once  again.  Judy  Bachrach  reports.  Portrait  by  Art  Streiber. 

MAN  OF  THE  HOUR  I  90 

On  his  MSNBC  newscast,  Brian  Williams  displays  the  gravitas 
that  has  made  him  heir  to  Tom  Brokaw's  NBC  anchor  throne.  Is 
too  clean  to  reign  in  a  scandal-obsessed  business?  Marjorie  William 
gives  him  the  white-glove  test.  Photographs  by  Michael  O'Neill. 

RAISING  ZEFFIRELLI   I  96 

As  Franco  Zeffirelli  brings  his  bittersweet  memories  of  1930s 
Florence  to  the  screen  in  Tea  with  Mussolini,  Frederic  Morton 
previews  an  unusual  boyhood.  Photographs  by  Michael  Roberts 

STRING  FEVER  |  100 

Bruce  Weber  captures  five  guitarists  who  are  turning  blues,  folk, 
and  California  sunshine  into  big  new  sounds.  Craig  Offman  tunes  i 

THE  REAL  McKAY  I  106 

With  the  publication  of  Gardner  McKay's  first  novel,  Toyer, 
Dominick  Dunne  recalls  the  erstwhile  TV  actor's  career  as  Capta 
Adam  Troy,  international  heartthrob.  Photographs  by  Sam  Jones 

A  FIENNES  DEBUT  |  110 

Herb  Ritts  and  Evgenia  Peretz  spotlight  actor  Joseph  Fiennes, 
who,  in  Elizabeth  and  Shakespeare  in  Love,  emerges  dramaticall; 
from  the  shadow  of  his  brother  Ralph. 

HABANA  '52   |  112 

Bruce  McCall  creates  the  ultimate  tour  through  fabled  pre-Castl 
Havana,  where  the  only  thing  outlawed  was  boredom. 
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Neiman  Marcus 


Formulated  for  baby  boomers. 


It  won't  put  up  with  the  status  quo. 

Refuses  to  accept  skin  that's 
looking  a  little  dull,  flat,  lined. 

No  wonder  Turnaround  Cream 
is  considered  the  perfect  "formula" 
for  us  baby  boomers. 

A  constant  exfoliant,  it  helps  get 
rid  of  the  old,  the  uneven,  the  poorly 
textured. 

So  that  the  new,  the  radiant  can 
shine  through. 


Takes  a  very  pro-active  approach, 
using  salicylic  acid  to  gently  but 
quickly  reveal  a  brighter,  finer,  more 
energized  complexion. 

Over  time,  even  gets  fine  lines  to 
get  a  move  on. 

Yes,  it's  true,  we're  not  as  young 
as  we  once  were. 

But  we  still  want  our  bottle. 

Clinique. 
Allergy  Tested.  100%  Fragrance  Free. 


www.clinique.com 


WE  DON'T  BELIEVE  I. 

CONSPICUOUS  CONSUMPTION. 
BUT  IT'S  SURE  GOING  TO  BE 

HARD  TO  HIDE  THIS. 
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Safer  than  any  car  Volvo's  ever  built. 

As  thrilling  as  any  car  anyone's  ever  built.  Simply,  a  268-hp  case  of  automotive  overachievement. 

c  1998  Volvo  Cars  of  North  America,  Inc.    Always'remember  to  wear  your  seat  belt,    www.volvocars.com  or  1-800-550-5658 
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THE  NEW  VOLVO S80T6 

PROTECT  THE  BODY.  UNITE  THE  SOUL 
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PM'S  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM   |  116 

From  1940  to  1948,  the  leftist  daily  PM  championed 
the  underdog  and  broke  the  newspaper  mold  forever,  drawing 
wrath,  ridicule,  and  praise.  David  Margolick  has  a  requiem 
for  journalism's  epic,  doomed  experiment. 
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WHITE  HOUSE  AT  WAR  |  32 

Clinton's  spin  machine  ran  without  a  glitch— until  the  day  the 
president  was  forced  to  tell  America  the  truth.  Howard  Kurtz 
reports  on  panic  in  the  bunker  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

HALL  OF  FAME  |  46 

David  Friend  nominates  the  triumvirate  of  George  Mitchell, 
Dennis  Ross,  and  Richard  Holbrooke,  for  making  peace  the  pla 
Photograph  by  Harry  Benson. 

YOUTH  OR  CONSEQUENCES  |  48 

In  a  town  bursting  with  fakes,  Riley  Weston— the  32-year-old 
actress  who  passed  herself  off  as  18  to  win  a  coveted  writing 
job  on  the  TV  show  Felicity— was  a  hot  commodity.  Ned  Zemar 
examines  her  current  incarnation:  Hollywood's  sacrifical  lamb. 
Portrait  by  Art  Streiber. 

A  NIGHTSPOT  TO  REMEMBER  |  54 

High  Society  flirted  with  Haute  Bohemia  at  Cafe  Nicholson, 
Johnny  Nicholson's  New  York  restaurant,  which  is  closing 
its  doors  after  50  years.  Mary  Cantwell  makes  one  last  visit. 
Photographs  by  Jonathan  Becker. 


Vanities 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  MARY  |  63 

Christian  Louboutin  tries  speed  dial  on  for  size;  Intelligence 
Report— the  jet  set  takes  a  holiday. 
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EDITOR'S  LETTER:  Nightmare  on  Main  Street  I  18 

CONTRIBUTORS  I  20 

LETTERS:  Freedom  calling  |  26 

CREDITS  |  145 

PLANETARIUM:  Drop  everything,  Capricorn  I  146 

PROUST  QUESTIONNAIRE:  Paul  Newman  |  148 
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Gel  Ready.. .Gel 
DressecL.and  Go! 


On  November  5,  Washington  D.C.'s 
fashionable  crowd  turned  out  to  celebrate 
the  grand  reopening  of  BANANA  REPUBLIC'S 
Georgetown  location.  As  guests  shopped  on 
all  three  levels  of  the  new  store,  they  were 
treated  to  a  sumptuous  array  of  hors  d'oeuvre, 
and  a  variety  of  martinis  from  Finlandia 
Vodka.  Throughout  the  evening  the  lively 
rhythms  of  the  acclaimed  Latin  jazz  group 
The  Rumba  Club  filled  the  store. 


Top:  LtoR: 
Michael  Didierio; 
Cindy  Capobianco 
and  Gabray  Croft, 
Banana  Republic. 

Center:  Guests 
enjoy  good  music, 
fine  food  and 
stylish  clothing. 

Left:  The  Rumba 
Club  livens  the  party 
with  the  spirited 
sound  of  Latin  jazz. 


Vanity  Fair  Presents: 
EroicaTrio 

Guests  enjoyed  cocktails  and  conversation 
following  a  private  performance  given  by 
the  EROICA  TRIO  at  the  Harvard  Club  on 
October  22.  The  evening  celebrated  the 
launch  of  the  Trio's  second  CD,  Dvorak/ 
Shostakovich/Rachmaninoff. 


Tropicana 
Pure  Premium 

Vanity  Fair  and  TROPICANA  PURE  PREMIL 

invite  you  to  learn  more  about  nutritii 
with  tips  from  Dr.  Carla  of  the  Tropica 
Nutrition  Center. 

The  best  advice  to  promote  a  strong  immu 
system  is  to  eat  a  well-balanced  diet  with  lots 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Recent  attention  r 
focused  on  the  following  nutrients: 

■  Vitamins  C  &  E,  the  antioxidant  tea 
Vitamin  C  is  found  in  fruits  and  vegetabl 
while  vitamin  E  is  found  in  vegetable  oils,  ni 
and  wheat  germ.  Tropicana  Pure  Premk 
Double  Vitamin  C  with  Vitamin  E  orange  ju 
contains  this  antioxidant  team  in  one  c< 
venient  glass.  Each  serving  provides  double  1 
vitamin  C  of  regular  orange  juice  (240%  of  1 
Daily  Value)  as  well  as  35%  of  the  Daily  Va 
for  vitamin  E,  in  a  naturally  fat  free  form. 

■  The  minerals  iron  and  zinc  are  found 
meat,  seafood,  fortified  cereals,  beans  a 
whole  grains.  Be  sure  to  include  a  food  high 
vitamin  C  with  plant  sources  of  iron  to  incre 
absorption. 

A  glass  of  100%  juice  counts  as  one  servin 
fruit  and  can  help  you  meet  your  goal  of  at  I 
five  servings  of  fruit  and  vegetables  each  day. 


Center:  L  to  R:  Catherine  DeCeglie,  Guillaume  Jesel,  Lancome. 

Left:  L  to  R:  The  Eroica  Trio:  Adela  Pena,  Erika  Nickrenz, 
Sara  Sant'Amborogio. 


Discover  the  Secret 
of  Aromatic  Jewell1) 

SECRETS  OF  AROMATIC  JEWELRY,  a  fascina 
and  beautifully  illustrated  new  title  from  Fran 
leading   art    book    publisher,    Flammar 
made  its  U.S.  debut  in  November  199! 
an  exclusive  book  signing  party  at  Bergc 
Goodman  New  York.  Written  by  Ann 
Green,  President  of  the  Fragrance  Foundatj 
and    Linda    Dyett,    a    fashion    and    bed 
journalist,  Secrets  eloquently  traces  the  histj 
uses  of  fragrance  for  ornamentation 
delectable  read  promises  to  be  the  seas 
most  irresistible  sensory  treat. 
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You've  Col  Mail 


Music  from  The  Mollon  Picture 


Harry  Nil:, sun 
The  Cranberries 

Bobby  Darin 
Louis  Armstrong 

Roy  Orblson 

Bobby  Day 

Randy  Newman 

Stevle  Wonder 
Slnead  O'Connor 

Carole  King 

Billy  Williams 
Jimmy  Durante 


MUSIC  FROM  THE  MOTION  PICTURE 
YOU'VE  GOT  MAIL,  from  the  director  and  stars 
of  "Sleepless  In  Seattle",  features  Carole  King's  new 
hit  single,  "Anyone  At  AH".  In  stores  December  1  st. 
Check  us  out  at  www.atlantic-records.com  and 
www.youvegotmail.com. 
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SI998  ATLANTIC  RECORDING  CORP 
A  TIME  WARNER  COMPANY 


"The  Rest 
Is  Downhill..." 

&  Waterville  Valley 


UGG  Australia,  the  premier  manufacturer  of 
sheepskin  footwear,  invites  you  to  enter  its 
Winter  Wonderland  Sweepstakes! 

One  lucky  winner  and  three  friends  will  be 
whisked  away  to  the  Waterville  Valley  Resort  in 
Waterville  Valley,  New  Hampshire,  for  a 
weekend  packed  with  world-class  skiing,  stunning 
alpine  views  and  classic  country  charm.  The 
grand  prize  includes  transportation,  2  nights' 
lodging,  4  lift  tickets  for  Saturday  and  Sunday,  ski 
rentals  and  lessons,  a  Vanity  Fair  Weekend  Bag, 
and  a  pair  of  UGG  100%  sheepskin  boots. 

To  Enter: 

Visit  the  designer  shoe  department 

at  the  following  Bloomingdale's  locations: 

New  York  City,  59th  Street 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA 

Dates: 

Contest  runs  from  December  18, 
through  December  31, 1998. 

NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY:  Approximate  retail  value:  $1,300. 
Entries  must  be  received  by  12/31/98.  Odds  of  winning  depend  on  the 
number  of  entries  received.  Void  in  Puerto  Rico  and  where  prohibited. 
Must  be  a  U.S.  resident,  18  years  or  over  to  enter.  Complete  rules  and 
regulations  are  available  at  Bloomingdale's  Designer  Shoe  department. 
Black  out  dates  include  January  15-17, 1999  and  February  12-14, 1999 

REGULATIONS:  Weekend  prize  is  non-transferable,  has  no  cash  value 
and  cannot  be  combined  with  any  other  offer.  Subject  to  availability  and 
some  restrictions  may  apply.  Total  value,  including  2  night's  lodging.  4  2 
day  lift  tickets,  ski  rentals  and  lessons:  $1,000. 
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Kditor  GRAY  DON  CART  KR 


Managing  Editor  chrisgarrett 

Art  Director  david  Harris 

Executive  Literary  Editor  waynf.  lawson    Deputy  Editor  george  hodgman 

Features  Editor  jane  sarkin 

Senior  Articles  Editors  douglasstumpf,  aimee  bell 

Editor-at-Large  matt  tyrnauer 

Legal  Affairs  Editor  Robert  walsh    Senior  Editor  ned  zeman 

Fashion  Director  Elizabeth  saltzman    Photography  Director  susan  white 

Director  of  Special  Projects  sara  marks 

Special  Correspondents  dominick  dunne.  bob  colacello. 

MAUREEN  ORTH.  BRYAN  BURROUGH,  AMY  FINE  COLLINS 

Writer-at-Large  marje  brenner 

Special  Projects  Editor  reinaldo  herrera 

London  Editor  henry  porter    West  Coast  Editor  krjsta  smith 
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Deputy  Art  Director  Gregory  mastrianni 

Copy  Editor  peter  devine    Research  Director  Patricia  j  singer    Photo  Editor  lisa  berman 
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Editor,  Creative  Development  david  friend 


Contributing  Editors 
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e  ahead 

of  your  time 


"ROMA"  Collection 
from  $  2.250 


Van  Cleef  &  Arpels 


)RK,  PALM  BEACH,  BEVERLY  HILLS,  HONOLULU  PARIS,  CANNES,  MONTE-CARLQ  LONDON  GENEVA,  TOKYO    IONG-KI  >V 

AND  At  SELECTED  LINE  JEWEl.I  I  KS 
TOLL  FREE  1-877- A KI'I  I  S-1 
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What  Microsoft 

system  makes 

coin  )uting 

boiler  I  Kin  ever? 

ENTER  THE  MICROSOFT  "EVERYTHING 
IS  BETTER  WITH  WINDOWS  98" 
SWEEPSTAKES  AND  WIN  TANTALIZING, 
TECHNO  PRIZES. 

Three  grand  prize-winners  will  be  chosen  to 
receive  a  fully  loaded  Compaq  Presario  5635 
PII/400 computer,  with  Microsoft'  Windows  98, 
a  17"  color  monitor,  a  DVD-Rom2,  100MB 
Iomega  Zip  drive,  a  56K  modem,  and  a  color 
Inkjet  printer.  Five  runners-up  will  receive 
a  Philips  Velo  500  Windows  CE  Handheld  PC. 

To  enter,  send  a  3"  x  5"  card  with  your  name, 
address,  phone  number  and  your  answer  to 
the  question,  "What  Microsoft  system  makes 
computing  better  than  ever?"  to:  Microsoft 
"Everything  is  Better  With  Windows  98" 
Sweepstakes,  P.O.  Box  966,  Newark,  New 
York  14513-0966,  or  e-mail  your  entry  to 
microsoft@condenast.com.  Deadline  for  entry 
is  January  31,  1999. 

Everything  is  better  with  Windows  98 

Microsoft" 


Official  Sweepstakes  Rules  and  Regulations:  No  purchase  necessary.  You 
must  be  a  U.S.  resident.  21  years  of  age  or  older  as  of  date  of  entry  to 
enter.  All  entries  must  be  received  by  11:59  p.m.  PST  on  January  31, 
1999.  One  entry  per  person.  Entries  that  are  lost,  late,  misdirected, 
garbled,  or  incompletely  received,  for  any  reason,  including  by  reason  of 
hardware,  software,  browser,  or  network  failure,  malfunction, 
congestion,  or  incompatibility  at  sponsor  or  elsewhere  will  not  be 
eligible.  Winners  will  be  chosen  via  random  drawing  of  all  entries 
received  on  or  about  February  16,  1999.  Odds  of  winning  depend  on 
number  of  entries  received.  Approximate  retail  value  of  prizes:  Grand 
Prizes:  $3,000  each.  Runner-up  Prizes:  $500  each.  Income  and  other 
taxes,  if  any,  are  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Winners.  Acceptance  of 
prize  constitutes  consent  to  use  Winners'  name  and  likeness  for 
editorial,  advertising  and  publicity  purposes  (except  where  prohibited). 
The  Winners  may  be  required  to  sign  an  Affidavit  of  Eligibility  and 
Liability/Publicity  Release,  which  must  be  returned  within  M-days  of 
receipt  or  an  alternate  Winner  may  be  chosen.  Prize  not  transferable. 
No  substitution  for  prize,  except  by  sponsors  in  case  of  unavailability,  in 
which  case  a  prize  of  equal  or  greater  value  will  be  substituted.  Subject  to 
all  applicable  federal,  state  and  local  laws  and  regulations.  All  entries 
become  the  property  of  sponsors  and  will  not  be  acknov.ledged  or 
returned.  Void  in  Puerto  Rico  and  where  prohibited.  Employees  of  The 
Conde  Nast  Publications  and  Microsoft,  or  their  agencies  and  their 
immediate  families  are  not  eligible.  For  a  list  of  prize  winners,  send  a  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to:  Microsoft  Sweepstake;  Winners,  The 
Conde  Nast  Publications,  Inc.,  Attn:  Deirdre  Dickerson,  6300  Wilshire 
Blvd..  Los  Angeles,  CA  90048. 
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Le  FEU  D'lSSE? 

The  new  fragrance  from  Issey  Miyake 
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Nightmare  on  Mam  Street 


Enjoy  this  New  Year's  Eve,  because  next 
year's  could  be  a  doozy.  The  planet  is 
hurtling  toward  the  new  millennium,  and 
the  fin  de  siecle  mojo  has  change  and 
maybe  even  chaos  in  our  future.  Imagine 
this:  as  the  clock  ticks  over  to  the  year 
2000,  your  credit  cards  are  suddenly  re- 
jected, your  home-security  system  goes 
dead,  and  your  freezer  begins  melting. 
Outside  the  relative  safety  of  home,  things  are 
worse:  the  nation's  air  and  land  transportation 
grids  begin  to  crash,  prison  gates  swing  open, 
nuclear  power  plants  shut  down,  entire  cities  go 
dark.  These  arc  some  of  the  possible  outcomes  if  the  computer  bug 
commonly  known  as  Y2K  becomes  the  nightmare  many  think  it 
will  be.  In  its  simplest  form,  the  Y2K  problem  rests  in  the  two 
digits  computers  use  to  record  the  year.  When  99  becomes  00, 
some  computers  may  read  the  date  as  1900.  Or  they  may  get  con- 
fused and  shut  down  completely.  If  the  problem  isn't  completely 
corrected  soon— and  that  would  require  an  estimated  700,000  ad- 
ditional programmers  in  the  U.S.  alone— the  world  could  conceiv- 
ably be  looking  at  something  much  more  serious  than  a  New  Year's 
Day  hangover.  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  John  Hamre  calls  Y2K 
the  "electronic  equivalent"  of  El  Nino. 

The  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  that  Y2K  was  so  easily  pre- 
ventable. Anyone  who  doubts  this  should  read  V.F.  contributing 
editor  Robert  Sam  Anson's  harrowing  report,  "12.31.99,"  which  be- 
gins on  page  80.  In  order  to  explain  how  this  problem  got  so  out 
of  hand,  Anson  explores  the  roots  of  Y2K,  which  go  back  half  a 
century— to  the  original  cardboard  Hollerith  cards  that  stored  and 
passed  information  in  the  earliest  mainframe  computers.  In  order 
to  save  space  for  more  information,  programmers  simply  omitted 


the  century  date  19  from  the  cards'  memor 
This  seemingly  benign  shortcut  was  rcpeatc 
endlessly,  even  as  Uolleriths  gave  way  to  mo 
sophisticated  technology.  The  cost  to  repair  tl 
damage  is  estimated  at  roughly  $3.6  trillion 

Anson,  a  legendary  war  correspondent  fi 
Time  in  the  60s  and  70s,  spent  five  months  i 
vestigating  the  Y2K  glitch  much  of  it  on  tl 
Internet,  which  is  fairly  brimming  with  Y2 
nuts  urging  us  to  build  50s-style  shelters,  hoai 
canned  goods,  and  prepare  for  the  end  of  ci\ 
lization.  The  product  of  Anson's  efforts  is  a  m 
ticulously  reported  and  masterfully  constructs 
real-life  thriller.  Unfortunately,  Anson's  narrative  has  no  third  ac 
the  most  terrifying  thing  about  Y2K  is  that  no  one  has  any  id* 
what  will  happen— if  anything— come  January  1,  2000.  To  give  yc 
but  one  of  many  horrifying  examples  in  Anson's  piece:  In  1993 
the  North  American  Aerospace  Defense  Command  in  Colorad 
engineers  attempted  to  set  the  clocks  ahead  to  the  new  centur 
Every  norad  warning  screen  froze.  This  is  not  good. 

You  would  think  that  as  the  purported  champion  of  the  Infc 
mation  Age  the  Clinton  administration  would  have  long  ago  er 
barked  on  a  Manhattan  Project-scale  plan  to  eradicate  the  Y2 
problem.  But  it  hasn't,  not  by  a  long  shot.  By  its  own  admissio 
the  U.S.  government  doesn't  have  nearly  enough  people  working  c 
the  problem,  and  Vice  President  Gore— the  avowed  techhead  wr 
expects  to  lead  the  country  into  the  new  millennium— has  said  i 
most  nothing  publicly  about  the  glitch.  Evidently,  the  threat  of  ir 
pending  social  and  financial  chaos  doesn't  fly  in  an  election  year. 
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Sitting  Pretty 


ON  THE  COVER 
Charlize  Theron's  coat  by  John 
Galliano.  Shoes  by  Manolo 
Blahnik.  Hair  by  Kerry  Warn. 
Makeup  by  Jeanine  Lobell. 
Hair  products  from  Paul  Mitchell. 
Makeup  from  Elizabeth  Arden. 
Manicure  by  Deborah  Lippman. 
Flowers  by  Spruce.  Vase  by 
Baccarat.  Props  styled  by  Rick 
Floyd.  Styled  by  Bill  Mullen. 
Photographed  exclusively  for  V.F. 
by  Annie  Leibovitz. 
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Charlize  Theron,  who 

stars  as  an  oversexed  runway 

model  in  Woody  Allen's 

Celebrity,  photographed  in  the 

Red  Penthouse  Suite  at 

New  York's  Hotel  Plaza  Athenee 
on  November  4,  1998. 
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TO  BE  TREASURED... 

Sagan's  last  testament  to 
|his|  deeply  thoughtful  and 
humane  philosophy." 

— The  New  York  Times 


BILLIONS 


BILLIONS 


Thoughts  on  Life  and  Dealh 
al  llw  Brink  of  the  Millennium 


SAGAN 


"Eloquent  and  haunting... 

Whether  the  topic  is 
mankind's  residual  hunting 
impulses,  the  remembered 
smell  of  the  electric  trans- 
former on  his  boyhood  train, 
global  warming,  or  life  on 
Mars,  Sagan  is  quick  with 
a  telling  metaphor  and 
vivid  images." 

— St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
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BILLIONS 
BILLION'S 


A  Ballantine  Paperback 

The  Ballantine  Publishing  Group 

Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.randomhnuse.com 
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Bruce  Weber,  who  photographed  this  month's  portfolio  on 
young  guitarists,  is  no  stranger  to  things  musical.  In  1988  he 
directed  Let's  Get  Lost,  a  documentary  about  the  late  jazz  great 
Chet  Baker.  It  was  nominated  for  an  Academy  Award,  and  its 
soundtrack  became  one  of  Baker's  best-selling  collections. 
He  has  also  directed  music  videos  for  the  Pet  Shop  Boys  and 
Chris  Isaak.  Weber  was  recently  honored  with  a  solo 
exhibition  at  London's  National  Portrait  Gallery. 


"It's  been  something  pretty  close  to  chaos." 
That's  how  Washington  Post  media  reporter 
Howard  Kurtz  describes  the  coverage  of 
the  Monica  Lewinsky  scandal,  and  he  shoul 
know.  Kurtz  wrote  the  recent  best-seller 
Spin  Cycle:  Inside  the  Clinton  Propaganda 
Machine,  which  was  just  published  in 
paperback.  "I  found  myself  swept  away  by 
the  sheer  velocity  of  the  scandal.  It's  like 
a  never-ending  roller-coaster  ride."  In  this 
issue  Kurtz  updates  the  increasingly 
tense  relationship  between  the  press  and 
the  White  House  spin  masters. 


Mary  Cantwell  first  became  friends 

with  Johnny  Nicholson,  the  owner 

of  New  York's  famous  Cafe  Nicholson, 

through  a  mutual  acquaintance,  who  called 

them  her  "two  favorite  weekend  guests," 

Cantwell  says.  "Johnny  and  I  did  the 

cooking,  and  a  pile  of  magazines  kept  us 

quiet  and  happy."  This  spring  Cantwell's 

latest  book,  Speaking  with  Strangers, 

will  be  published  in  paperback  by  Penguin, 

completing  the  trilogy  of  memoirs 

she  began  in  1992. 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    22 
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The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to 

connect  with  them  for  additional  information 

. il  K ml  their  products  and  services  Stop 

by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise 

the  Information  Superhighway 


CL1NIQUE 

www.  c  Unique,  com 


GUESS7 

Interactive 

www.  guess,  com 


intel 

The  Computer  Inside.™ 
www.  intel.  com 


© 


www.  lexus.  com 


MILK 

Where's  your  mustache?" 

www.  why  milk,  com 


Nikon 


www.  nikon.  com 


VanCleef&Arpels 
www.vancleef.com 


www.clicquot.com 


Before  researching  this  month's  harrowing  report  on  the  Year 
2000  computer  glitch,  contributing  editor  Robert  Sam  Anson 
couldn't  even  program  his  VCR.  But  after  six  weeks  of  surfing 
the  Net  from  seven  a.m.  to  eight  p.m.,  Anson  has  become 
certifiably  obsessed.  "I  could  spend  years  on  the  Web,"  says 
Anson,  who  has  been  warning  friends  to  be  prepared. 
"I  don't  know  if  I'm  ready  to  buy  a  generator,  but  I  will 
have  some  extra  canned  goods  in  the  house." 


Frederic  Morton  could  relate  to  Franco 

Zeffirelli's  autobiographical  film 

about  growing  up  in  1930s  Florence, 

Tea  with  Mussolini:  Morton  has  revisited  his 

own  youth— in  Vienna— in  all  three  of  his 

books.  "Zeffirelli's  Florence  is  my  Vienna," 

says  Morton,  who  writes  about  the  film 

in  this  issue.  "The  young  boy  in  my  Forever 

Street  is  really  me— just  like  the  boy  in 

Zeffirelli's  film,  Luca,  is  the  young  Zeffirelli." 

Morton  is  currently  working  on  the 

screen  adaptation  of  The  Forever  Street, 

which  was  published  in  1984. 


"I  love  trials  more  than  anything," 
says  contributing  editor  Judy  Bachrach, 
who  in  this  issue  reports  on  the 
current  legal  troubles  of  Clinton 
confidante  Susan  McDougal. 
"Everything  that  civilized  behavior 
demands  that  you  strip  away  is  on 
display  during  a  trial."  Bachrach, 
who  spent  four  months  reporting  the 
story,  thinks  McDougal  is  an  extremely 
complicated  subject.  "I  can  see  that 
she's  easily  likable,  but  if  you  get  too 
close  to  what  she's  hiding,  she 
doesn't  forgive  you  for  it." 
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Biography  Magazine 

For  the  ultimate  word  on  the  famous  and  the 
infamous,  the  celebrated  and  the  unsung,  look 
no  further  than  BIOGRAPHY  MAGAZINE,   a 

monthly  spin-off  of  the  top-rated  Biography  series 
on  the  A&E  Network.  Each  issue  of  Biography 
Magazine  is  packed  with  exclusive  profiles  of 
personalities  from  the  worlds  of  entertainment, 
business,  politics,  sports,  and  medicine.  You'll  find 
special  takes  on  the  extraordinary  acts  of 
ordinary  people,  fresh  looks  at  popular  historical 
figures  and  revealing  commentary  about  tyrants 
whose  ideas  and  actions  changed  the  world.  Plus, 
every  month  Biography  Magazine  features 
fascinating  departments  such  as  "Biograph," 
"Whom  am  I?"  and  "Where  are  they  now?" 
To  receive  a  complimentary  issue  of  Biography 
Magazine,  call  1-800-631-9955  (offer  limited  to 
the  first  1,000  callers). 

Adventure  Along 

Belize  Coral  Reefs, 

Rain  Forest  Rivers 

&  More... 

Where  else  in  the  world  can  you  paddle  and 
snorkel  along  a  coral  reef  strung  with  hundreds 
of  tropical  islands?  Float  down  a  pristine  river  in 
the  rain  forest?  Take  in  a  sunset  atop  a  Mayan 
temple  or  just  relax  and  enjoy  a  cocktail,  a  good 
book  and  a  hammock  beneath  a  coconut  palm?  In 
Belize,  of  course.  ISLAND  EXPEDITIONS  CO. 
offers  exciting  sporting  and  natural  history 
adventures  in  Belize  from  December  to  May,  with 
professional  guides,  top-notch  equipment  and 
great  food.  For  a  free  Belize  Adventure  Guide 
and  information  on  our  other  adventures, 
please  call  1-800-667-1630  or  visit  us  at 
http://islandexpeditions.com. 

Dining  Out 
with  Evian 

Want  to  know  where  to  dine  in  '99?  Whether 
you  seek  perennial  favorites  or  the  newest  hot 
spots,  EVIAN®  Natural  Spring  Water's  guide  to 
New  York's  downtown  restaurants  and  nightlife 
is  where  to  turn.  Dine  in  participating  restaurants 
noted  in  the  guide  from  January  1  st  thru  January 
30th  on  any  Thursday,  Friday  or  Saturday  night 
and  receive  a  complimentary  1999  limited-edition 
EVIAN  bottle.  One  limited-edition  bottle  per  table, 
while  supplies  last.  Certain  limitations  may  a|  ly, 
For  your  free  guide,  please  call  1-888-283-1052. 


While  growing  up  in  Canada,  contributing  editor 
Bruce  McCall  was  surrounded  by  books  and  magazines. 
"I'm  carrying  on  a  family  legacy,"  says  McCall,  who  in  this 
issue  wrote  and  illustrated  the  feature  on  Havana  in  1952. 
"Two  of  my  five  siblings  have  written  books  as  well."  Asked 
which  came  first,  writing  or  illustrating,  McCall  says,  "They 
were  simultaneous."  His  well-received  memoir,  Thin  Ice, 
was  published  last  year  by  Random  House. 


"He's  much  more  Peter  Jennings 
than  Tom  Brokaw,"  contributing 
editor  Marjorie  Williams  says 
of  Brian  Williams,  the  MSNBC 
anchor  who  will  likely  succeed 
Brokaw  as  anchor  of  NBC  Nightly 
News.  "[Brian]  Williams  has 
that  same  natty  tailoring."  But 
perhaps  the  real  reason  she 
watches  him  is  his  nine  p.m.  time 
slot.  "Otherwise,"  she  says, 
"I  never  watch  the  network  news, 
since  I  have  small  children." 


Contributing  editor  David  Margolick  pored 

over  countless  yellowed  pages  for  this 

month's  story  on  PM,  the  legendary  New 

York  newspaper  that  was  published  from 

1940  to  1948.  "Everyone  who  loves 

newspapers  knows  about  PM,"  says 

Margolick,  who  notes  that  former  staffers 

were  delighted  to  reminisce  about  their 

beloved  left-wing  daily.  "They  were 

surprised  in  the  way  that  old  people  are 

always  surprised  when  younger  people 

are  interested  in  what  they  did.  But  they 

all  knew  it  was  worth  a  story." 
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Gore  Vidal's  "The  War  at  Home" 
[November]  should  be  required 
reading  for  every  American  who 
wants  to  live  without  government 
invasiveness.  This  nation  was  found- 
ed by  a  group  of  people  attempting  to 
escape  intrusive  laws.  Today  we  are  the 
most  governed  people  on  earth.  The 
Constitution  is  the  only  document  we 
need  in  order  to  exist,  and  it  does  not 
need  to  be  changed.  But  every  time  the 
government  decides  something  is  im- 
moral, it  makes  it  illegal.  Former  surgeon 
general  Joycelyn  Elders  was  banished 
from  Washington  because,  among  other 
things,  she  felt  that  the  legalization  of 
drugs  would  reduce  crime.  Conversely, 
Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  continues 
to  protect  our  civil  rights  by  killing  Amer- 
icans who  practice  their  freedom  of  re- 
ligion. God  help  us  all. 

JOHN  J.  SMITH 

Montgomery,  Alabama 


Gore  war:  In  his  essay 
"The  War  at  Home,"  Gore  Vidal 
argues  that  the  govern  men  I, 
in  its  battles  against  drugs  and 
terrorism,  has  been  eroding 
our  Bill  of  Rights.  He  was 
photographed  at  his  home 
in  Ravello,  Italy. 


AS  A  LONGTIME  resident  of  what  Gore 
Vidal  termed  the  "ultima  Thule"  of 
America's  Great  Plains,  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  speaking  so  eloquently  about 
the  desperate  state  of  rural  America. 
My  county,  like  many  in  the  western 
plains,  lost  20  percent  of  its  population 
between  1980  and  1990.  We  are  now 
poised  for  another  such  exodus.  In  North 
Dakota,  per-capita  farm  income  dropped 
90  percent,  from  $33,963  in  1996  to 
$3,440  in  1997.  Income  isn't  rebound- 
ing, because  the  prices  farmers  are  re- 
ceiving for  cattle  and  wheat  are  at  their 
lowest  in  50  years.  Imagine  today's  pub- 
lishing industry  saddled  with  a  1940s 
price,  $1.50  per  book. 

KATHLEEN  NORRIS 
Lemmon,  South  Dakota 

IT  WAS  JARRING  to  see  you  refer  to 
Gore  Vidal  as  "the  world's  pre-eminent 
political  essayist"  and  then  read  his 


vitriolic  outpouring  of  gratuitous  insult. 

He  first  describes  our  government  as 
"spontaneously  tyrannous  and  callous," 
and  then  faults  us  for  not  allowing  the 
Clintons  to  bestow  upon  us  a  national 
health  service.  Would  not  such  a  service 
end  up  as  the  unfeeling  bureaucracy  it 
has  become  in  other  countries? 

On  the  issues  of  drug  use  and  terror- 
ism, many  of  us  would  take  exception  to 
his  view  that  these  problems  aren't  as  seri- 
ous as  Uncle  Sam  would  have  us  believe. 
While  there  is  room  for  discussion  on  how 
best  to  deal  with  the  drug  problem,  there 
is  little  disagreement  about  the  threat  of 
terrorism.  Most  of  us  don't  mind  the  in- 
convenience of  luggage  searches  at  air- 
ports and  even  find  them  reassuring. 

As  for  campaign-finance  reform,  the 
notion  that  it  is  the  only  means  we  have 
of  preventing  our  tyrannical  government 
from  grinding  us  all  down  is  so  sim- 
plistic as  to  be  ludicrous. 

EDWARD  G.  KORAN 
Phoenix,  Arizona 

IT  IS  A  PITY  that  Gore  Vidal,  in  an  other- 
wise fine  article,  presents  the  Clintons 
as  victims  of  the  wave  of  intrusion  into 
private  life,  rather  than  as  perpetrators. 
It  was,  after  all,  Clinton's  attorney  gen- 
eral who  oversaw  the  conflagration  at 
Waco.  By  endorsing  stronger  sexual- 
harassment  laws,  Mrs.  Clinton,  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  social-uplift  busybody, 
assisted  the  very  process  that  has  now 
trapped  her  husband.  Conservatives  have 
warned  for  years  that  such  laws  will 
cause,  rather  than  reduce,  abuse  of  indi- 
vidual liberties.  Surely  Clinton  was  aware 
that  the  Republicans  would  enjoy  watch- 
ing as  Democrats  were  hoist  by  their 
own  petards. 

MARK  RICHARD 
Worthington,  Ohio 

MR.  VIDAL  gives  a  very  insightful  per- 
spective on  the  drug  war  as  a  manifes- 
tation of  totalitarianism.  More  than 
100,000  Americans  are  arrested  every 
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Letters 


IN 1942 1 ME1 'Charles Jann  sf'Gowned 

1 1  ii  <  dory,"  by  Laura  Jacobs,  November] 
at  a  party  in  New  York..  I  bad  no  idea 
who  he  was  and  was  even  less  familiar 

with  batite  COUture.  My  clothes  were  off- 
the-rack  /row  Ohrbach's,  that  wonder- 
ful old  store  on  East  14th  Street.  When 
James  learned  I  was  about  to  he  mar- 
ried, he  offered  to  design  my  wedding 
dress.  1  thanked  him  but  declined  his 
offer,  since  my  dress  was  being  made  by 
Mag 's  bridal  salon.  You  can  imagine 
my  chagrin  when  I  found  out  later  who 
he  was! 

IRENE  B.  C0N0VER 
Poiray.  California 


Sharks  James 

two  models1  at  a 

'953  fashion  show 

in  Hew  York, 


month  for  illegal  drugs,  50,000-plus  for 
marijuana  alone.  Never  in  American 
history,  and  seldom  in  world  history, 
have  there  been  so  many  arrests.  And 
then  there  are  the  prisons:  Texas  and 
California,  with  hundreds  of  prisons 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prison- 
ers, are  world-class  penal  colonies.  In 
the  wake  of  a  collapsed  Soviet  gulag,  an 
American  gulag  has  risen. 

WILLIAM  E.  HALL 

Federal  Correctional  Institute 

Seagoville,  Texas 

UNTIL  I  READ  Mr.  Vidal's  article,  I 
thought  that  this  country  had  gone  mad. 
As  a  member  of  the  legal  community,  I 
have  witnessed  the  "war  on  drugs"  with 
the  citizens  of  the  state  of  Kansas.  Our 
firm's  clients  have  come  to  us  with  horror 
stories:  their  families  are  awakened  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  D.E.A.  agents  and 
local  police  officers  dressed  in  black  with 
hoods  covering  their  faces.  Their  homes 
are  broken  into;  doors,  windows,  ceilings, 
and  floors  destroyed;  their  possessions- 
including  family  heirlooms— are  stolen.  It 
all  amounts  to  legalized  thievery  by  the 
state.  The  victims  ask  if  this  is  America. 
We  tell  them  it  is.  They  ask  about  their 
rights.  We  are  forced  to  tell  them  that 
their  rights  no  longer  exist,  as  far  as  the 
Supreme  Court  is  concerned.  Your  tax 
dollars,  and  mine,  at  work. 

TERESA  HOWELL 

Cedar  Point,  Kansas 

I  APPRECIATE  Gore  Vidal's  wit,  but  I 
do  not  share  his  nostalgia.  Vidal's  pique 
that  gone  are  the  days  when  "the  rest  of 
us  were  usually  ignored"  betrays  a  lack 
of  awareness  of  the  past  when  that 
phrase,  "the  rest  of  us,"  was  usually  ut- 
tered by  blacks.  Whereas  most  Ameri- 
cans could  boast  of  their  enumerated 
freedoms  under  the  first  10  amend- 
ments, black  Americans  were  wonder- 


ing when  the  document  would  apply  toj 
them.  Indeed,  we  were  then  the  "prop- 
erty" that  Mr.  Vidal  now  seeks  to  liber- 
ate from  search  and  seizure. 

GINNY  TOWLERj 
London,  England! 

GORE  VIDAL'S  conclusions  regarding! 
the  relationship  between  preventing  air-| 
line  terrorism  and  restricting  civil  liber- 
ties are  silly.  Vidal  concludes  that  thel 
U.S.  government  is  overzealous  in  its  bid  I 
to  prevent  airline  terrorism  because  I 
"only  twice  in  12  years  have  American! 
commercial  planes  been  destroyed  by  I 
terrorists."  While  Vidal  believes  that  two  I 
terrorist  acts  imply  a  small  threat,  I  see  a  I 
very  different  picture.  Vigilant  security | 
measures  have  successfully  limited  ter- 
rorists to  two  acts.  Don't  get  rid  of  thel 
watchdog  just  because  your  house  hasn't  | 
been  robbed. 

MITCHELL  B.  WANDER  | 
Washington,  D.C. 

GORE  VIDAL  confuses  being  a  constitu-l 
tional  curmudgeon  with  not  knowing  | 
when  it  is  time  to  switch  over  to  decaf. 

We  would  do  well  to  remember  that  I 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  like  all  things  consti-l 
tutional,  grew  from  a  living  document  I 
written  by  visionary  men  who  enjoyed 
a  deep  distrust  of  one  another.  Cyni-| 
cism  stitches  the  crazy  quilt  of  our  so- 
ciety together,  with  the  understanding! 
that  any  form  of  tyranny  will  not  long  | 
be  tolerated. 

BRADS.  BARNES  I 

Santa  Ana,  California 


Wright  of  Passage 


KEN  BURNS'S  PROFILE  of  Frank  Lloyd  | 
Wright,  "The  Master  Builder"  [Novem- 
ber], took  me  back  to  my  senior  year  ofl 
high  school  in  Manchester,  New  Hamp-f 
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Baby's  on  fire: 
Brad  Pitt, 
photographed  by 
Annie  Leibovitz 
at  Lake  Otsego 
in  Cooperstown, 
New  York. 


shire.  It  was  1952,  and  a  new  home  was 
being  constructed  in  an  upscale  area  of 
the  city's  north  end  for  the  prominent 
physician  Isadore  J.  Zimmerman.  As  it 
took  shape,  the  building  presented  a  fa- 
cade of  small,  high,  rectangular  windows 
facing  the  street.  It  was  contemptuously 
referred  to,  even  by  local  professional  peo- 
ple, as  "the  Chicken  Coop,"  because  its 
architect  was  characterized  as  a  crazy  old 
man  who  had  sponged  off  the  family  in 
their  former  dwelling  for  months  so  he 
could  get  a  feel  for  their  character.  We 
teenagers  used  to  drive  past  in  our  1930s 
jalopies  to  check  on  the  progress. 

Now,  in  rare  visits  to  this  area,  I  al- 
ways make  it  a  point  to  drive  by  the 
Zimmerman  Usonian  House,  by  the 
Master  Builder  himself,  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright.  It  is  now  a  civic  property,  along 
with  the  Molly  Stark  House,  only  a  cou- 
ple of  miles  away,  and  is  owned  by  the 
prestigious  Currier  Gallery  of  Art.  How 
times  have  changed. 

RICHARD  LYNDE 

Aromas,  California 


Caprio  in  another  magazine  sitting  in  a 
cocktail  lounge  with  a  cigarette  in  his 
hand.  I  think  my  theme  is  clear. 

Editorials  scream  that  under-age  smok- 
ing is  the  tobacco  industry's  fault.  Yet, 
with  "in  your  face"  screen  and  print  im- 
ages such  as  your  Brad  Pitt  pictures,  you 
are  the  ones  who  are  encouraging  and 
promoting  the  problem.  The  industry's 
sharpest  critics  squarely  blame  Big  Tobac- 
co for  under-age  smoking,  but  it  is  time 
for  them  to  open  their  eyes  a  bit  wider. 

ANDREW  H.  TISCH 
New  York,  New  York 

CATHY  HORYN'S  INTERVIEW  with  Brad 
Pitt  is  the  best  portrait  yet  of  this  gift- 
ed—and totally  underestimated— actor. 
Horyn  showed  why  Pitt  is  so  underval- 
ued: because  he's  a  southern  boy  (not 
a  midwesterner,  as  he's  usually  de- 
scribed) and  his  southern  virtues  of  ret- 
icence and  courtesy  make  him  unwill- 
ing to  gossip. 

RICHARD  FAUST 

New  York,  New  York 


Smokin'! 


AS  A  FORMER  C.E.O.  of  a  tobacco  com- 
pany, I  was  astounded  to  pick  up  No- 
vember's issue  of  Vanity  Fair  magazine 
and  see  Brad  Pitt,  in  two  separate  pho- 
tos, smoking  a  cigarette  ["A  Command- 
ing Lead,"  by  Cathy  Horyn,  Novem- 
ber]. Then  again,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
Jerry  Seinfeld  on  the  cover  of  the  Sep- 
tember 20  issue  of  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine  sitting  in  bed  smoking  a  ciga- 
rette. Then  again,  I  was  astounded  to 
see  a  full-page  picture  of  Leonardo  Di- 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  the 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone 
number  to:  Vanity  Fair,  350  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10017.  Address  electronic 
mail  to  vfmail@vf.com.  The  magazine  reserves 
the  right  to  edit  submissions,  which  may  be 
published  or  otherwise  used  in  any  medium.  All 
submissions  become  the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 
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Right:  Press  Secretary 
Mike  McCurry.  Below: 
White  House  aides 
Rahm  Emanuel,  Ann 
Lewis,  Joe  Lockhart, 
and  Paul  Begala. 
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WHITE  HOUSE  AT  WAR 


When  Bill  Clinton  finally  confessed  to  sexual  contact 

with  Monica  Lewinsky,  his  vaunted  White  House  spin  machine  blew  a  fuse. 

Betrayed  and  confused,  Clinton  s  closest  aides  struggled  with  the 

president  s  rage,  conflicting  leaks  about  Hillary,  rumors  of  a 
Second  Intern  story,  and  the  looming  avalanche  of  the  Starr  report 

BY  HOWARD  KURTZ 


t  was  a  day  of  roiling  emotions  at  the 
White  House,  a  combustible  mixture 
of  anger,  depression,  and  stomach- 
churning  uncertainty.  For  seven  long 
months,  the  president's  closest  aides 
had  been  telling  reporters  and  the 
country  that  Bill  Clinton  had  not 
had  sexual  relations  with  "that  wom- 
an," putting  their  own  cherished  reputa- 
tions on  the  line.  And  now,  on  the  after- 
noon of  August   17,   1998,  the  stone  wall 


had  collapsed.  The  president  was  in  the 
historic  Map  Room,  telling  Kenneth  Starr 
and  his  grand  jury  that  he  had  indeed  had 
sex  with  Monica  Lewinsky— that  in  essence 
he  had  wagged  his  finger  at  the  country 
and  lied,  that  he  had  lied  as  well  to  White 
House  spokesman  Mike  McCurry  and  top 
aides  Paul  Begala,  Rahm  Emanuel,  Ann 
Lewis,  and  Joe  Lockhart,  and  encouraged 
them  to  lie  on  his  behalf. 

They  were  the  key  players  in  the  vaunted 


Clinton  spin  machine,  a  round-the-clock 
operation  with  a  dizzying  ability  to  beat 
back  scandalous  headlines,  attack  the  ac- 
cusers, change  the  subject,  bully  the  press, 
and  keep  the  president's  all-important  poll 
numbers  at  gravity-defying  levels.  The  mas- 
ters of  spin  would  alternately  castigate  and 
coddle  reporters,  stage  events  lor  television, 
leak  good  news  about  the  president  (and 
leak  bad  news  in  order  to  soften  the  blow), 
blitz  the  morning  continued  on  paoi    <? 
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talk  shows,  and 
.generally  work  the  press  in  every  conceiv- 
able fashion.  They  had  raised  the  art  of  me- 
dia manipulation  to  unprecedented  heights. 

Every  administration  tries  to  cast  its 
leader  in  the  most  favorable  light.  But  spin 
had  become  a  survival  strategy  in  the  Clin- 
ton White  House  a  way  to  get  through  the 
treacherous  Whitewater  mess,  the  seedy 
spectacle  of  Johnny  Chung  and  Charlie 
Trie  steering  funny  money  into 
Democratic  campaign  coffers,  the 
lurid  pants-dropping  accusations 
of  Paula  Jones.  Each  time  the  in- 
creasingly hostile  journalists  felt 
they  finally  had  Clinton  cornered, 
the  president  would  somehow 
manage  to  escape. 

But  now  the  spin  machine  had 
sputtered  to  a  halt.  McCurry,  Be- 
gala,  and  the  rest  knew  that  politi- 
cal spin  could  be  successful  only 
as  long  as  it  was  tethered  to  reality. 
They  would  not  insult  reporters  by 
making  some  sort  of  robotic  argu- 
ment that  minimized  the  humiliation  of 
the  moment  and  the  grave  threat  to  Clin- 
ton's presidency.  In  an  administration  in 
which  virtually  every  move  was  scripted, 
every  photo  op  carefully  staged,  every 
presidential  answer  to  a  reporter's  ques- 
tion rehearsed  in  advance,  there  was,  for 
the  moment,  no  real  game  plan. 

And  yet  the  urge  to  gloss  over  the  unvar- 
nished truth  was  so  deeply  ingrained  among 
the  Clintonites  that  staff  members  were 
handed  a  set  of  "talking  points"  for  the  oc- 
casion. The  three-page  memo,  written  by 
White  House  scandal  spokesman  Jim  Ken- 
nedy, was  meant  to  prepare  Emanuel  and 
Lewis  for  their  network  appearances  the  next 
morning.  But  it  was  distributed  throughout 
the  West  Wing,  guiding  officials  on  what 
to  say  if  reporters  asked  about  their  per- 
sonal reaction  to  the  president's  deception. 

Sample  question:  "Do  you  forgive  him 
for  misleading  you  and  the  country?" 

Suggested  answer:  "It's  been  said  that 
he  who  cannot  forgive  others  breaks  the 
bridge  over  which  he  must  pass  himself. 
Of  course  I  do." 

McCurry  couldn't  believe  the  stupidity  of 
the  memo;  he  didn't  know  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry.  Lockhart  crushed  the  paper  and 
tossed  it  into  the  trash  can.  No  one  was  go- 
ing to  tell  him  what  to  say  about  his  own 
feelings.  His  advice  was  simple:  Say  whatev- 
er you  want.  If  it  hurts  the  president,  don't 
say  it.  If  it's  that  bad,  quit.  And  that  was  an 
option  that  could  not  easily  be  dismissed. 

Ever  since  the  third  weekend  in  January, 
when  Clinton  learned  that  "The  Sludge 
Report,"  as  he  called  Matt  Drudge's 
gossipy  Web  site,  had  run  an  item  on  his 
illicit  relationship  with  Lewinsky,  the  inex- 


orable tension  between  the  cover-up  of  a 
sexual  affair  and  an  increasingly  tabloid 
media  had  been  building  toward  this  day. 
The  reporters  had  squeezed  out  the  evi- 
dence in  dribs  and  drabs— the  frequent 
Lewinsky  visits,  the  tacky  gifts  from  Clin- 
ton, the  Secret  Service  suspicions,  the 
famously  stained  Gap  dress— but  the  pres- 
ident who  had  promised  "more  rather 
than  less,  sooner  rather  than  later"  kept 
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President  Clinton 
uring  the  January  26 
appearance,  in  which  he 
denied  having  had  sexual 
relations  with  Monica 
Lewinsky.  Above:  Clinton's 
lawyers  Charles  Ruff  and 
David  Kendall. 


brushing  aside  their 
questions.  Clinton's  ap- 
proval rating  remained 
over  60  percent,  and  he 
was  convinced  that  or- 
dinary Americans  cared 
far  less  about  his  private  life  than  did  the 
inside-the-Beltway  media  elitists  who  had 
long  viewed  him  as  a  slippery  rube  from 
a  backwater  state. 

The  animosity  between  the  president 
and  the  press  had  never  been  more  pal- 
pable. Many  of  the  journalists  who  had 
covered  Clinton  since  the  I-didn't-inhalc 
days  of  the  '92  campaign  had  since 
learned  to  parse  his  every  word.  They 
had  seen  him  wiggle  his  way  out  of  con- 
troversies involving  Gennifer  Flowers,  the 
forgotten  draft  notice,  Travelgate,  Filegate, 
and  a  host  of  lesser  Gates,  and  they  were 
frustrated  by  their  inability  to  hold  him 
accountable,  to  make  the  public  share 
their  outrage  at  his  lack  of  candor.  They 


had  derided  his  second-term  issues,  from 
cutting  school-class  sizes  to  a  patients'  bill 
of  rights,  as  small  change,  but  Clinton 
had  a  way  of  connecting  with  the  pub- 
lic over  these  back-fence  concerns.  Each 
day,  each  hour,  had  evolved  into  a  clash 
of  alien  cultures— a  White  House  deter- 
mined to  break  through  the  media  static 
and  a  press  corps  seemingly  obsessed 
with  the  latest  scandalous  allegations. 

To  the  press,  the  Lew- 
insky story  wasn't  just 
about  sex— although  sex 
was  certainly  boosting  the 
ratings  of  the  cable  shows 
that  feasted  on  the  sala- 
cious details  night  after 
night.  It  was  also  about 
Ken  Starr's  investigation 
of  perjury,  subornation 
of  perjury,  and  obstruc- 
tion of  justice.  When  the 
public  finally  grasped  the 
larger  picture,  the  jour- 
nalists believed,  Clinton 
would  surely  be  run  out 
of  town.  And  so,  from 
the  claustrophobic  con- 
fines of  the  dingy  White  House  pressroom, 
they  clamored  for  answers. 

Mike  McCurry  bore  the  brunt  of  their 
frustration.  A  Princeton  graduate  who 
had  cut  his  teeth  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
at  the  State  Department,  he  was  the  pub- 
lic face  of  the  spin  machine,  the  witty  but 
increasingly  testy  press  secretary  who  got 
pounded  each  day  by  the 
likes  of  ABC's  Sam  Donald- 
son, NBC's  David  Bloom, 
and  CNN's  Wolf  Blitzer.  Mc- 
Curry had  been  the  man  on 
the  podium  for  nearly  four 
years  now,  and  he  knew  how 
to  bob  and  weave  and  dance 
out  of  danger. 

On  the  Lewinsky  story, 
however,  he  was  curiously 
disengaged.  McCurry  could 
not  field  the  questions  and,  fearing  a 
Starr  subpoena,  did  not  want  to  know  the 
answers.  He  proudly  proclaimed  himself 
to  be  "out  of  the  loop."  He  was  "double- 
parked  in  a  no-comment  zone."  He  not- 
ed that  he  was  simply  repeating  the  mea- 
ger bits  of  information  given  him  by 
David  Kendall,  the  president's  private  at- 
torney, and  Charles  Ruff,  the  White 
House  counsel. 

McCurry  had  announced  that  he  would 
be  leaving  the  White  House  in  early  Octo- 
ber. He  had  long  planned  to  bail  out 
sometime  in  1998.  and  had  been  worn 
down  by  the  endless  Lewinsky,  inquisition 
He  knew  he  was  becoming  the  butt  of 
jokes,  a  human  synonym  for  stonewalling, 
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and  u  gnawed  at  him.  McCurry  became 

even  more  detached  as  the  workload  shift- 
ed to  his  hard-charging  deputy,  Joe  Lock- 
hart,  who  would  succeed  him  in  the  daily 

televised  warfare. 

By  the  last  day  of  July,  as  the  usual 
summertime  haze  settled  over  the  capital, 
it  hail  become  obvious  to  everyone  that 
Clinton  would  have  to  admit  to  some  kind 
oi'  sexual  contact  with  Lewinsky,  especially 
now  that  she  hail  turned  over  the  semen- 
stained  navy-blue  dress.  The  former  intern 
had  finally  struck  an  immunity  deal  with 
the  independent  counsel,  who  in  turn  had 
subpoenaed  the  president  although  Mc- 
Curry infuriated  reporters  by  refusing  to 
confirm  the  subpoena  until  well  after  the 
news  had  leaked  out.  Now  that  Clinton 
had  agreed  lo  testify,  the  question  was 
whether  he  would  change  the  story  he  had 
told  seven  months  earlier  in  his  deposition 
in  the  Paula  Jones  sexual-harassment  suit, 
when  he  denied  having  had  sexual  rela- 
tions with  Lewinsky.  "I've  never  had  an  af- 
fair with  her,"  Clinton  had  testified.  The 
pundits  and  the  politicians  were  pressing 
for  what  came  to  be  called  "the  mea-culpa 
scenario,"  in  which  Clinton  would  confess 
wrongdoing  and  ask  the  country's  forgive- 
ness; everyone,  it  was  said,  would  be  ready 
to  move  on. 

hile  Clinton  was  announcing  some 
second-quarter  growth  figures  in  the 
Rose  Garden,  the  reporters  were  herd- 
ed behind  a  distant  rope  line.  In  a  scripted 
finale,  the  president  said  that  he  planned 
to  testify  fully  and  truthfully  to  the  grand 
jury,  then  abruptly  turned  and  walked 
back  toward  the  White  House.  Sam  Don- 
aldson's voice  could  be  heard  above  the 
din  of  shouted  questions,  asking  if  Clinton 
would  provide  prosecutors  with  a  DNA 
sample.  Two  weeks  later,  the  high-decibel 
ABC  correspondent  was  still  trying  to  pin 
down  McCurry  at  the  afternoon  briefing. 

"The  president  said  that  he  would  testi- 
fy truthfully  and  fully  next  Monday.  Does 
'fully'  mean  that  he  intends  to  answer  all 
the  questions  put  to  him?" 

"Sam  ...  the  president  addressed  these 
matters  and  made  it  clear  he  wasn't  going 
to  have  anything  more  to  say  on  it  until  he 
testifies  on  Monday. ...  I'm  not  going  to 
play  that  game." 

These  are  legitimate  questions,  Donald- 
son said. 

"I  don't  have  anything  to  add,"  Mc- 
Curry snapped  a  moment  later. 

"Why  can't  you  say  he'll  testify  fully 

Why  would  you  try  to  be  cute  about  that?" 

"You  played  this  same  semantic  game 
with  Mr.  Lockhart  yesterday.  .  .  ." 

"This  is  not  a  semantic  game.  .  .  ." 

"I'm  not  playing  this  game  today." 

McCurry  felt  he  should  not  have  held  a 


briefing  right  after  returning  from  vaca- 
tion. He  had  let  Donaldson  gel  under  his 
skin,  had  looked  peevish  and  defensive. 
The  reporters  in  the  briefing  room  always 
taunted  him,  hoping  he  would  lose  his 
cool  and  make  some  news.  Today  he  had 
played  into  their  hands. 

The  White  House  political  advisers  fa- 
vored the  contrition  route,  but  they  had 
long  since  lost  control  of  the  case  to  the 
president's  legal  team.  The  lawyers,  con- 
cerned more  with  criminal  liability  than 
with  political  strategy,  held  each  scrap  of 
information  closely,  and  generally  would 
allow  no  public  comment.  McCurry  and 
Lockhart  were  stymied.  They  couldn't 
provide  any  guidance  to  reporters,  even 
off  the  record,  because  they  were  being 
kept  in  the  dark.  Lockhart  wouldn't  have 
trusted  any  guidance  about  Clinton's  up- 
coming testimony,  because  it  wasn't  clear 
who  really  knew  what  was  happening. 

The  next  morning,  Friday,  August  14, 
the  debate  spilled  onto  the  front  page 
of  The  New  York  Times.  Clinton's  se- 
nior advisers  had  decided  to  use  the  press 
to  send  the  boss  a  message:  It  was  time 
to  come  clean  about  Lewinsky.  The  story 
said  the  president  had  had  "extensive  dis- 
cussions with  his  inner  circle"  about  ac- 
knowledging "intimate  sexual  encounters" 
with  the  smitten  young  woman  from  Bev- 

Even  in  off-the-record 
conversations  about  the 
president,  Paul  Begala 
would  lower  his  voice 
and  say,  '1  believe  him." 


erly  Hills.  But  no  one  on  the  political 
staff  was  sure  of  Clinton's  final  decision. 

"What's  he  going  to  say  he  did?"  Mc- 
Curry asked  John  Podesta,  a  deputy  chief 
of  stafT. 

"I  don't  have  a  clue,"  Podesta  replied. 

McCurry  warned  Kendall  that  they  had 
to  be  careful  about  a  public  defense  that 
would  seem  to  be  parsing  the  definition  of 
sex.  The  press  secretary  had  long  believed 
that  Clinton  probably  engaged  in  heavy 
petting  with  Lewinsky  but  had  stopped 
short  of  full-fledged  sex.  But  if  the  presi- 
dent was  about  to  acknowledge  some  kind 
of  sexual  activity  with  Lewinsky,  there 
were  going  to  be  a  lot  of  hurt  and  con- 
fused people  in  the  White  House.  Clinton 
had  looked  them  in  the  eye  and  told  them 
he  did  not  have  sex  with  Lewinsky.  Mc- 


<  urry  sent  word  lo  the  president  that  he 
should  not  forget  about  making  things 
right  with  those  who  had  loyally  defended 
him.  The  president's  conduct,  he  felt,  had 
been  exasperatingly  stupid. 

By  Sunday,  Washington  Post  investigator 
Bob  Woodward  was  quoting  a  person  who 
had  spoken  with  the  president  as  saying 
that  Clinton's  lawyers  believed  he  would 
change  his  story  and  could  acknowledge 
engaging  in  "sex  play"  with  Lewinsky.  The 
problem,  it  seemed,  was  that  the  president 
had  not  warned  Hillary  or  Chelsea  of  the 
trauma  to  come.  "He  has  not  prepared  the 
family,"  an  unnamed  source  said  ominous- 
ly. Woodward  had  long  been  friendly  with 
Chuck  Ruff,  the  wheelchair-bound  former 
Watergate  prosecutor,  and  Woodward's  by- 
line always  carried  an  extra  bit  of  authority. 
Clinton  was  annoyed  at  these  accounts, 
which  made  it  appear  he  was  choosing 
among  different  versions  of  the  truth,  but 
the  White  House  did  not  deny  them. 

I  s  Clinton  and  Starr  took  their  seats  in 

II  the  Map  Room  the  following  after- 
/  I  noon,  CNN  was  driving  Lockhart  cra- 
zy by  running  a  small  "game  clock"  on 
the  top  of  the  screen,  ticking  off  the 
elapsed  minutes.  Lockhart  twice  called 
CNN  correspondent  John  King  to  com- 
plain that  the  clock  wasn't  accurate,  since 
the  two  sides  were  taking  unspecified 
breaks.  CNN  killed  the  clock,  a  small  if 
meaningless  victory  for  the  administration. 

At  10  p.m.,  Clinton  was  back  in  the 
Map  Room,  confessing  to  the  country 
that  his  relationship  with  Lewinsky  was 
"not  appropriate. ...  I  misled  people,  in- 
cluding even  my  wife."  But  the  expression 
of  regret  seemed  perfunctory,  giving  way 
to  a  passionate  assault  on  Ken  Starr  for 
"prying  into  private  lives."  The  staff  was 
horrified.  And  the  pundits,  that  omni- 
present Greek  chorus  that  seemed  to  hec- 
tor the  president  at  every  turn,  were  trash- 
ing the  speech  within  minutes. 

"He  didn't  come  clean  tonight  with  the 
country,"  declared  Sam  Donaldson. 

"This  was  Slick  Willie  in  operation," 
said  Fox's  Morton  Kondracke. 

"I'm  not  sure  he's  come  to  terms  yet 
with  how  much  he  has  soiled  his  own  pres- 
idency," said  Newsweek's  Jonathan  Alter. 

The  speech  was  such  a  disaster  that 
the  usually  disciplined  strategists  began 
furiously  leaking,  in  an  effort  to  distance 
themselves  from  the  mess.  The  address 
had  been  drafted  by  Paul  Begala,  a  red- 
bearded  Texan  with  a  fondness  for  pro- 
fane talk  and  cowboy  boots.  Begala  was 
among  the  most  evangelical  of  Clinton's 
loyalists— even  in  off-the-record  conversa- 
tions with  reporters,  he  would  lower  his 
voice  and  whisper,  "I  believe  him"  and 
was  particularly  crushed  by  the  admis- 
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ion  of  lying.  Begala's  first  draft 
contained  a  stronger  apology  and 
no  attack  on  Starr.  Kendall  wanted 
a  limited  apology  that  would  not 
increase  the  president's  legal  liabil- 
ity. Sidney  Blumenthal.  a  former 
journalist  who  viewed  Starr  as 
part  of  a  conservative  cabal, 
pushed  for  blunt  criticism  of  the 
prosecutor,  faxing  in  his  sugges- 
tions from  a  European  vacation. 


nil. 


Hours  before  the  speech,  Mickey 
Kantor.  Clinton's  friend  and  le- 
gal adviser,  gave  Begala  the 
president's  handwritten  notes,  which  in- 
cluded the  harsh  language  against  Starr. 
Begala  took  it  out  of  his  next  draft,  but  in 
a  meeting  in  the  White  House  solarium  an 
hour  before  airtime.  the  political  aides  saw 
that  Clinton  had  put  the  attack  back  in. 
As  <he  wrangling  continued,  Hillary  told 
her  nusband  that  it  was  his  speech  and  he 
should  say  what  he  wanted. 

The  next  morning,  the  First  Lady's  ad- 
visers debated  whether  she  should  make 
her  own  statement.  They  were  worried 
that  she  was  an  emotional  wreck,  but  they 
also  needed  to  know  the  truth:  Had  she 
really  believed  that  Bill  was  "ministering" 
to  a  troubled  young  person,  as  she  had 
told  Sid  Blumenthal?  Once  they  were  per- 
suaded that  Hillary  had  actually  been 
kept  in  the  dark,  they  urged  her  to  go 
public  to  preserve  her  credibility.  After  all, 
she  had  dismissed  the  allegations  on  the 
Today  show  as  the  product  of  a  "vast 
right-wing  conspiracy." 

Hillary  phoned  Marsha  Berry,  her 
spokeswoman,  and  told  her  to  put  out 
the  word  that  the  president  had  deceived 
her.  Berry  called  100  reporters  to  say  that 
her  boss  had  been  "misled."  White  House 
officials  openly  scoffed  at  this  notion, 
telling  reporters  that  Hillary  must  have 
known  of  the  affair.  Hillary  was  angry  at 
these  leaks,  which  seemed  to  compound 
her  misery  by  painting  her  as  a  liar.  It 
was  an  extraordinary  spectacle,  a  presi- 
dent and  First  Lady  peddling  competing 
accounts  of  her  awareness  that  he  was 
cheating  on  her. 

When  the  Clintons  and  their  daughter 
retreated  to  Martha's  Vineyard  the  day 
after  the  speech,  McCurry  and  others 
told  reporters  that  things  were  tense  and 
that  the  president  was  in  the  doghouse. 
The  spin,  it  seemed,  was  that  Clinton 
was  being  duly  punished  on  the  home 
front.  But  Newsweek's  editor-at-large,  Ken- 
neth Auchincloss,  on  vacation  near  the 
presidential  compound,  saw  the  couple 
locked  in  a  long  embrace  as  they  wan- 
dered onto  his  private  beach.  He  notified 
Newsweek  executives,  but  they  decided 
the  incident  was  ambiguous  and  didn't 
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fit  into  their  coverage. 
A  variety  of  polls 
showed  that  6  in  10 
Americans  believed  the 
president's  apology 
had  been  sufficient, 
but  the  reporters  and 
commentators  contin- 
ued to  hammer  him. 
Joe  Lockhart  thought 
the  sharks  were  in  the  water.  Lockhart, 
who  had  been  the  spokesman  for  Clinton's 
1996  campaign,  understood  the  media 
mentality  better  than  anyone  at  the  White 
House,  having  been  a  producer  and  assign- 
ment editor  for  three  networks.  The  press 
pack,  he  believed,  wanted  Clinton  to  grov- 
el. The  talking  heads  spent  hour  after  hour 
prescribing  the  proper  degree  of  humility, 
yet  whatever  Clinton  said  they  started  pick- 
ing it  apart  15  seconds  later.  They  wanted 
him  to  apologize  to  every  MSNBC  pundit 
and  CNN  analyst  who  had  used  the 
Lewinsky  story  as  their  ticket  to  media 
stardom.  It  was  absurd;  no  amount  of  con- 
trition would  be  enough  for  that  crowd. 


T 


he  master  of  compartmentalization  was 
in  the  Kremlin,  trying  to  leave  the 
Lewinsky  mess  behind.  It  was  Septem- 
ber 2,  and  Clinton  had  spent  two  days 
dealing  with  Russia's  economic  collapse. 
Now  he  was  preparing  for  a  joint  news 
conference  with  Boris  Yeltsin. 

The  Clintonites  had  been  through  this 
drill  before.  They  knew  that  a  minor  matter 
like  the  political  and  economic  disintegra- 
tion of  a  nuclear  power  would  not  distract 
reporters  from  their  Lewinsky  obsession 


When  Clinton  had  been  in  Europe  to  sign 
an  agreement  aimed  at  expanding  the  NATO 
alliance  into  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the 
Czech  Republic,  the  reporters  asked  about 
Paula  Jones.  When  Clinton  had  been  in 
Mexico  meeting  with  President  Ernesto 
Zedillo,  they  asked  about 
Whitewater.  When  Clinton 
had  been  meeting  with 
Chilean  president  Eduardo 
Frei,  they  asked  about 
campaign-finance  abuses. 

In  the  final  minutes  of 
an  hour-long  prep  session. 
McCurry.  Lockhart,  and 
Doug  Sosnik,  the  White 
House  counselor,  told  the 
president  that  most  of  the 
American  reporters'  ques- 
tions would  be  about  Lewinsky. 

"Really?"  Clinton  said,  sounding  sur- 
prised. He  had  convinced  himself  that  the 
press  would  focus  on  the  Russian  economy. 
The  president  seemed  drawn  and  down- 
cast as  he  sat  with  the  ailing  Yeltsin.  But 
when  Larry  McQuillan  of  Reuters  asked 
about  the  adequacy  of  his  August  17 
speech.  Clinton  engaged  in  a  bit  of  revi- 
sionist history  so  audacious  that  the  re- 
porters could  only  shake  their  heads  m 
wonder.  "I  thought  it  was  clear  that  I  was 
expressing  my  profound  regret  to  all  who 
were  hurt. ...  I  have  acknowledged  that  1 
made  a  mistake,  said  that  I  regretted  it. 
asked  to  be  forgiven."  Clinton  had  never 
asked  to  be  forgiven  or  apologized  to 
those  who  were  hurt,  especial!)  Lewinsky, 
but  now  he  simply  decreed  that  he  had, 

1  s  the  media  continued  to  demand  a 
tl  more  abject  apology.  Clinton's  staff 
I  I  tried  to  persuade  him  that  even  his 
Democratic  allies  on  Capitol  Hill  felt  he 
needed  to  say  more.  The  drumbeat  had  be- 
come deafening,  the)  told  him:  he  couldn't 
just  return  to  business  as  usual. 

But  first,  his  closest  aides  came  to  real- 
ize. Clinton  had  to  let  go  of  his  anger,  He 
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had  raged  about  Ken  Starr  fbi  [bur  years 
now  and  was  equalh  enraged  at  journal- 
ists fol  seeming  to  gobble  up  Slarr's  im- 
proper leaks  without  holding  him  account- 
able fol  prosecutorial  abuses.  The  presi- 
dent would  rant  and  rave  about  this.  One 
reason  the  spin  team  always  conducted  a 
"pre-bnef"  a  formal  session  in  which 
Clinton  practiced  his  answers  before  ven- 
turing within  earshot  of  reporters— was  to 
give  him  a  chance  to  vent  in  private. 

As  McCurry,  Lockhart.  Begala,  and  the 
rest  urged  Clinton  to  make  a  more  com- 
plete apology,  they  saw  that  he  was  just 
starting  to  internalize  the  grief  he  had 
caused  those  around  him.  He  could  not 
have  delivered  a  more  heartfelt  apology  on 
the  17th,  because  he  wasn't  there  yet.  As 
Clinton  finally  came  to  grasp  the  utter  in- 
adequacy of  his  earlier  comments,  a  con- 
sensus emerged  that  he  should  try  again  at 
an  upcoming  White  House  prayer  break- 
fast. Clinton  began  drafting  his  remarks  in 
Europe  and,  in  a  startling  move,  did  not 
review  them  with  the  staff.  His  aides  real- 
ized that  he  had  to  work  this  out  on  his 
own.  "I  don't  think  there  is  a  fancy  way  to 
say  that  I  have  sinned,"  Clinton  told  the  as- 
sembled religious  leaders,  his  voice  choked 
with  emotion.  By  now,  though,  the  pundi- 
tocracy  that  had  demanded  greater  contri- 
tion was  ridiculing  Clinton's  apology  tour. 

The  press  had  turned  on  the  president 
with  a  vengeance.  More  than  140  newspa- 
pers— The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  The  Des 
Moines  Register,  Tlte  Seattle  Times,  even  the 
administration's  favorite  paper,  USA  Today— 
were  urging  him  to  resign.  The  Clinton- 
bashing  columnists  were  in  full  cry;  Michael 
Kelly  of  the  National  Journal  dismissed  the 
president  as  "a  pig  and  a  cad  and  a  self- 
ish brute."  Even  reliably  liberal  columnists 
who  had  defended  Clinton— Clarence  Page 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Lars-Erik  Nel- 
son of  the  New  York  Daily  News— insisted 
it  was  time  for  the  "moral  pygmy,"  as  Nel- 
son called  him,  to  pack  his  bags. 

The  news  coverage,  filled  with  dark  talk 
of  impeachment,  was  as  overheated  as 
ever.  Even  one  of  McCurry 's  favorite 
journalists,  a  fair-minded,  bearded  CBS 
producer  named  Mark  Knoller,  seemed 
disillusioned.  When  Knoller  mentioned 
that  he  would  never  look  at  Clinton  the 
same  way  again,  the  White  House  team 
was  shaken.  If  they  lost  Knoller,  McCurry 
thought,  they  had  lost  the  press  corps. 

McCurry  felt  as  if  they  were  in  a  sail- 
boat being  buffeted  by  a  raging  hurricane. 
But  he  couldn't  complain  about  the  report- 
ing; all  the  sexual  allegations  he  had 
thought  were  unfair  when  they  had  been 
published  months  earlier  had  turned  out  to 
be  true.  The  reporters,  McCurry  believed, 
felt  that  Clinton  had  lied  to  them  personal- 
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ly.  They  had  been  in  the  Roosevelt  Room 
back  in  January  when  the  president  had 
made  his  impassioned  denial,  and  he  had 
id  his  finger  at  them.  Whatever  he 
said  on  any  subject  was  now  automatically 
discounted.  "The  White  House  lies  about 
everything;  our  credibility  is  zero,"  McCur- 
ry said  sarcastically.  That  was  the  price  they 
were  paying  for  the  president's  cover-up. 

Away  from  the  spotlight,  in  hundreds  of 
whispered  conversations,  both  the  White 
House  and  the  press  had  become  con- 
sumed by  the  Second  Intern  story.  Rumors 
swept  the  city  that  some  reporter,  usually 
Bob  Woodward,  was  about  to  disclose  that 
Clinton  had  had  sex  with  another  White 
House  intern  and,  in  some  retellings,  a  third 
or  even  a  half-dozen.  This,  everyone  agreed, 

"The  White  House 
lies  about  everything/7 
Mike  McCurry 
said  sarcastically. 
"Our  credibility  is  zero." 


would  finish  him  off.  Rahm  Emanuel  be- 
came so  frustrated  that  he  called  a  Wash- 
ington Post  editor  to  find  out  whether  such 
a  story  was  imminent.  It  wasn't,  but  that 
did  nothing  to  quell  the  storm. 

Chuck  Ruff,  who  knew  that  Woodward 
always  visited  a  family  retreat  in  rural 
Michigan  in  late  August,  tried  to  calm  the 
staff.  "I  don't  know  how  he's  breaking  the 
story,"  Ruff  said.  "I  think  he's  on  vacation 
this  week." 

When  Peter  Baker,  a  young,  workaholic 
White  House  correspondent  for  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  arrived  at  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  for  the  trip  to  Moscow,  NBC's 
David  Bloom  pulled  him  aside  to  ask 
about  the  second-intern  rumor.  "You  guys 
are  going  with  it,  right?,"  Bloom  asked. 
Baker  explained  that  nothing,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  was  in  the  works. 

On  Clinton's  last  day  in  Ireland,  Brian 
McGrory,  a  Boston  Globe  reporter,  asked 
Baker,  "If  a  reporter  wanted  to  stay  over 
for  an  extra  day  to  play  golf  but  didn't  want 
to  miss  a  big  story,  what  would  he  do?" 
Baker  said  he  would  probably  be  safe. 

As  they  were  boarding  the  plane,  Doug 
Sosnik  asked  Baker  if  the  Post  was  about 
to  break  the  story.  On  board,  Mark  Knoller 
asked  if  he  should  worry  about  filing  a  ra- 
dio dispatch  from  the  air.  Baker  began  to 
hedge  his  categorical  denials.  While  at  first 
there  had  been  no  Woodward  story,  who 
knew  what  kinds  of  leads  he  was  pursuing? 


Every  night  around  10,  The  New  Ybrk 
Times  or  the  Los  Angeles  limes  or  the  A. P. 
or  CNN  would  call  Lockhart  at  home, 
asking  if  the  story  was  about  to  surface. 
The  New  York  Post,  the  Fox  News  Channel, 
and  Rush  Limbaugh  all  publicly  mentioned  i 
the  rumors  of  a  second  intern.  But,  for  the  I 
moment  at  least,  the  press  had  to  content 
itself  with  just  one. 


ithin  the  West  Wing,  top  aides  were 
so  worried  about  their  own  credibility 
that  they  called  reporters  to  say  they 
had  never  knowingly  provided  bad  infor- 
mation. Begala  was  downright  angry  over 
Clinton's  conduct— "He  looked  me  in  the 
eye  and  lied  to  me,"  he  told  a  friend— and 
considered  not  coming  back  after  his  Au- 
gust vacation.  McCurry  felt  that  it  had 
been  grievously  wrong  for  Clinton  to  send 
him  out  to  lie  on  his  behalf.  Erskine 
Bowles,  the  chief  of  staff,  was  deeply  disap- 
pointed in  his  boss.  Emanuel,  who  had  lec- 
tured reporters  for  obsessing  on  the  presi- 
dent's sex  life,  felt  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
accept  Clinton's  apology.  Since  they  had  all 
been  tarnished  and  were  largely  staying  off 
television,  the  administration's  chief  spear- 
carrier  was  now  Lanny  Davis,  a  raspy- 
voiced  former  White  House  lawyer.  But 
Davis  was  disgusted  with  the  stonewall 
strategy;  he  could  hardly  blame  reporters 
for  distrusting  the  White  House  in  the  face 
of  a  total  information  blackout.  Davis  him- 
self kept  getting  stiffed  when  he  checked  in 
with  his  old  friends  in  Ruff's  office: 

"Can  you  confirm  the  president  was 
served  with  a  subpoena?"  They  would  not. 

"Well,  what  am  I  supposed  to  say  on 
Larry  King  or  GeraldoT 

The  tense  atmosphere  soon  turned  poi- 
sonous as  the  Hill  was  hit  by  a  wave  of 
sexual  McCarthyism.  Media  outlets  found 
reasons  to  trumpet  old  extramarital  affairs 
involving  three  Republican  members  of  the 
House:  Dan  Burton,  Helen  Chenoweth,  and 
Henry  Hyde,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  handles  impeachment 
proceedings.  "Ugly  times  call  for  ugly  tac- 
tics," said  the  on-line  magazine  Salon  in 
revealing  Hyde's  30-year-old  relationship. 
White  House  officials  adamantly  denied 
leaking  any  of  the  stories,  but  McCurry  grew 
nervous  over  reports  that  the  president's 
lawyers  had  private  detectives  unearthing 
dirt  on  Judiciary  Committee  members.  "If 
that's  true,  we're  going  to  have  a  little  exo- 
dus here,  aren't  we?"  he  told  John  Podesta. 

"Yeah,  and  I'll  be  out  the  door  ahead 
of  you,"  Podesta  said. 

Soon  the  entire  city  was  bracing  for 
Ken  Starr's  avalanche  of  evidence. 
White  House  aides,  determined  to 
seize  the  initiative,  began  passing  along 
tidbits  from  the  president's  grand-jury  tes- 
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Educational  software  has  just  graduated  to  an  exciting  new  level.  With  a 
Pentium™  II  processor  powering  your  computer,  you'll  see  your  kids' 
software  spring  to  life  like  never  before.  The  Pentium  II  processor  helps  bring  vibrant  color,  smooth-running  video  and 
3D  realism  to  today's  most  cutting-edge  software  and  makes  the  Internet  a  whole  new  experience. 
Amazing  new  software  titles  are  being  specifically  designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  incredible 
performance  of  the  Pentium  II  processor,  making  learning  more  fun  and  exciting  than  ever  before. 
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timony:  He  had  given  Lewinsky  gifts  the 
last  time  he  saw  her.  He  had  promised  u> 
t in  in  bung  her  back  to  the  While  I  louse 
from  her  Pentagon  exile,  li  was  one  of  the 
administration's  battle-tested  techniques, 
leaking  compromising  information  with  a 
sympathetic  spin  in  order  to  pre-empt  the 
investigators,  Perhaps  the)  could  make 
much  of  Stan's  report  look  like  old  news. 
Hut  the  prosecutors  could  play  the 
same  game.  Once  Starr's  office  made 
known  thai  its  report  on  impeachable  of- 
fenses would  be  delivered  to  Congress  the 
week  of  September  7,  the  most  graphic  de- 
tails began  to  dribble  out  in  what  the 
Clintonites  viewed  as  an  orchestrated  cam- 
paign to  destroy  the  president's  reputation 
and  drive  him  from  office.  NBC's  Lisa 
Myers,  whom  administration  officials  par- 
ticularly disliked  for  what  they  saw  as  her 
consistently  negative  scandal  stories,  re- 
ported that  Clinton  and  Lewinsky  had  sex 
after  the  president  had  attended  church  on 
Easter  Sunday.  Reporters  were  even  tipped 
off  when  Starr's  36  boxes  of  evidence  were 
sent  to  the  Hill,  leading  to  the  first  live  ca- 
ble coverage  of  the  unloading  of  a  van. 
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I  miliar!  was  disgusted  by  the  deluge  of 
leaks,  which  he  considered  contemptible 
and  probably  illegal;  it  was,  alter  all,  a  fed- 
eral crime  for  prosecutors  to  disclose  sensi- 
tise grand-jury  information,  But  none  of  the 
reporters  would  take  on  the  issue;  they  were 
all  panting  after  exclusives.  One  day  an 
anonymous  ABC  staffer  called  Lockhart  to 
say  that  ABC  reporter  Jackie  Judd  was  get- 
ting material  directly  from  Starr.  Lockhart 's 
caller  ID  showed  that  the  person,  clearly 
upset  with  the  network's  coverage,  was  in 
ABC's  Washington  bureau.  Judd  found  the 
call  "pretty  disturbing."  ABC  had  been  be- 
deviled by  leaks  on  the  Lewinsky  story; 
White  House  officials  had  learned  more 
than  once  what  was  in  Judd's  script  before 
she  went  on  the  air,  and  ABC  executives 
had  threatened  to  fire  any  such  leaker. 
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STARRED  AND 
FEATHERED 
The  ominous  national 
headlines  after  the  Starr 
J     report  was  released  on 
September  11,  1998. 


he  White  House  political  team  and  the 
lawyers,  who  had  been  at  odds  for 
months,  were  debating  whether  to  steal 
Starr's  thunder  by  slamming  his  report  in 
advance— a  "prebuttal,"  in  White  House  lin- 
go. Some  of  the  lawyers  hated  the  idea.  This 
was  not  how  attorneys  did  business,  Ruff 
said.  What  if  they  wound  up  responding  to 
charges  that  weren't  in  the  final  report? 

At  6:30  on  September  10,  the  night  be- 
fore the  House  was  scheduled  to  release 
the  Starr  report,  Lockhart,  Begala,  Eman- 
uel, Kennedy,  and  other  senior  aides  gath- 
ered in  Ruff's  second-floor  office  to  watch 
the  evening  news  with  Ruff's  lawyers,  Lan- 
ny  Breuer  and  Cheryl  Mills.  Ruff  fingered 
the  remote  control,  flipping  between  ABC 
and  an  NBC  feed  out  of  Baltimore. 

Here  was  Jackie  Judd:  "Ken  Starr  and 
his  prosecutors  accuse  President  Clin- 
ton of  11  offenses  which  they  consid- 
er grounds  for  potential  im- 
peachment."  She   ticked   off 
some  of  them,  from  count   1 
(perjury  in  the  Paula  Jones  suit) 
to  counts  10  and  11  (obstruction 
of  justice  and  abuse  of  power 
by  invoking  executive  privilege). 
And    here    was    Lisa    Myers: 
"Also  included  in  the  report  are 
lurid  details  of  the  president's  en- 
counters with  Lewinsky. . . .  One  ex- 
ample,   legal   sources   say,   will   be 
made  public  in  the  report,  a  sexual 
episode  involving  a  cigar." 

That  sealed  it.  The  lawyers  had 
been  angry  about  the  leaks,  but  now 
they  realized  that  leaks 
were  their  best  friends. 
They  knew  virtually  every- 
thing that  would  be  in  the 
report.  After  all,  Judd  and 
Myers  had  been  aggres- 
sively covering  White- 
water for  years  and  always 
seemed  to  have  a  good 


pipeline  to  Ken  Starr's  office.  Starr's  zeal 
to  screw  the  White  House,  Breuer  con- 
cluded, had  worked  to  their  advantage.  It 
was  time  to  move.  Ruff,  Breuer,  and  Mills 
repaired  to  David  Kendall's  law  office,  a 
few  blocks  from  the  While  House,  and 
worked  past  one  a.m.  on  a  response  to  a 
report  that  none  of  them  had  seen. 

Lockhart  insisted  on  a  deadline  of  12:30 
that  afternoon,  and  six  minutes  before  the 
appointed  hour  he  began  handing  out 
the  73-page  rebuttal.  The  timing  was  per- 
fect; all  the  cable  networks  were  live  but 
had  no  news  to  report.  The  correspon- 
dents marched  onto  the  North  Lawn  and 
began  reading  highlights  of  Kendall's  at- 
tack on  Starr.  For  two  hours,  until  re- 
porters got  their  hands  on  the  indepen- 
dent counsel's  445-page  report,  the  White 
House  line  dominated  the  airwaves.  The 
spinners  were  surprised  at  how  much  cov- 
erage they  had  received.  There  had  been 
so  many  leaks  of  Starr's  evidence,  from 
the  infamous  cigar  to  the  president's  oral- 
sex-isn't-sex  argument,  that  nothing,  be- 
yond Lewinsky's  sad,  self-absorbed  tale  of 
unrequited  love,  seemed  shockingly  new. 

Mike  McCurry  and  Paul  Begala  kept 
pressing  for  details:  Was  the  president 
angry?  Did  he  lash  out  at  the  prosecu- 
tors? Did  he  storm  out  of  the  room? 

It  was  September  18,  three  days  before 
Clinton's  videotaped  grand-jury  testimony 
would  be  broadcast  to  the  nation,  and 
Nicole  Seligman.  Kendall's  law  partner, 
was  briefing  them  on  the  testimony  in 
Ruff's  office.  But  Seligman,  reading  from 
the  notes  she  had  scribbled,  wasn't  sure  of 
the  emotional  temperature.  Yes,  there  were 
some  sharp  exchanges,  she  said.  Yes,  Clin- 
ton once  looked  angry  when  they  took  a 
break.  But  she  didn't  recall  any  fireworks. 

For  days,  journalists  had  been  reporting 
that  the  tape  would  reveal  Clinton  in  a  pur- 
ple rage.  "Our  sources  say  the  president 
was  not  just  evasive  but  profane,  at  times 
lost  his  temper,  and  at  one  point,  stormed 
out  of  the  room,"  said  CBS's  Bob  Schieffer. 
Clinton  had  "exploded  in  anger,"  said  the 
New  York  Daily  News.  It  was  not  McCurry 
and  Begala  who  had  been  pushing  this  line; 
the  stories  were  floated  mainly  by  Demo- 
crats on  Capitol  Hill,  who  had  not  seen  the 
tape  and  were  just  playing  the  gossip  game 
with  reporters.  But  the  White  House  spin- 
meisters  made  no  effort  to  knock  down  the 
overwrought  accounts.  If  the  media  wanted 
to  prepare  the  country  for  a  Clinton  melt- 
down, so  much  the  better.  Over  the  week- 
end, Kendall's  team  leaked  a  more  mea- 
sured description  of  Clinton's  testimony  to 
The  New  York  Times,  but  the  idea  of  an 
impending  doomsday  had  already  taken 
hold.  Critics  were  denouncing  Clinton's  at- 
torneys for  allowing  the  videotaping.  Lanny 
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Breuer's  brother  called  to  say,  "Lanny, 
you're  smart.  How  could  you  have  done 
this?  It  was  so  stupid." 

When  the  four-hour  tape  premiered 
on  seven  networks  on  Monday  morning, 
viewers  saw  a  president  clearly  uncom- 
fortable, often  evasive,  gamely  insisting 
that  Lewinsky  had  had  sex  with  him  but 
he  had  not  had  sexual  relations  with  her. 
He  kept  his  anger  in  check,  though,  and 
people  seemed  to  sympathize  with  the 
target  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  sexual 
interrogation.  Clinton's  job-approval  rat- 
ing jumped  from  59  to  68  percent  in  a 
CBS  survey.  There  was  talk  of  another 
Comeback  Kid  performance. 

Begala  felt  they  had  turned  an  important 
corner.  No  amount  of  negative  media  cov- 
erage was  going  to  convince  the  public  that 
Clinton  should  be  impeached.  The  presi- 
dent and  his  defenders  had  survived  a  ther- 
monuclear attack  by  the  press,  and  they 
were  still  standing.  To  hell  with  the  Beltway 
blowhards  demanding  Clinton's  scalp. 

Rahm  Emanuel  was  appalled  at  the 
R-rated  coverage  of  Starr's  report.  A  for- 
mer ballet  dancer  and  Chicago  fund- 
raiser with  an  almost  robotic  allegiance  to 
the  president,  he  often  complained  that 
Washington  journalists  were  affluent  insid- 
ers with  little  feel  for  the  concerns  of  aver- 
age Americans.  The  press  liked  to  dress 
up  the  Lewinsky  story  with  high-minded  le- 
gal and  constitutional  ornaments,  Emanuel 
felt,  but  here,  when  it  counted,  the  re- 
porters were  gorging  on  the  raunchy  de- 
tails. It  really  was,  at  bottom,  just  about 
sex.  Clinton's  wrongdoing  was  purely  per- 
sonal, and  for  all  the  journalists'  disdain, 
most  people  got  it.  "The  elite  get  more 
times  at  bat,  but  the  public  still  has  a 
vote,"  Emanuel  would  say. 

The  dark  mood  had  lifted,  and  the  Clin- 
tonites  felt  emboldened  enough  to  step 
up  their  spinning.  They  loved  to  turn 
the  tables  by  assailing  their  accusers. 
James  Carville,  the  president's  shoot-from- 
the-lip  pal  and  mastermind  of  his  1992 
campaign,  was  magnetically  drawn  to 
such  situations.  It  was  Carville  who  had 
dismissed  Paula  Jones  as  the  unfortunate 
result  of  dragging  a  hundred-dollar  bill 
through  a  trailer  park.  The  so-called  Rag- 
in'  Cajun  had  been  the  chief  lieutenant  in 
the  administration's  war  on  Ken  Starr; 
now  he  seized  the  moment  by  denouncing 
Newt  Gingrich  on  Meet  the  Press.  Clin- 
ton's allies  were  determined  to  make  the 
impeachment  inquiry  look  partisan  by  de- 
monizing  their  favorite  bogeyman,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Carville  was 
the  perfect  pit  bull.  While  he  often  plotted 
strategy  with  the  president,  his  outsider 
status  gave  him  a  veneer  of  independence. 


"Get  anyone  you  want 

to  call  me,"  said 

James  Carville,  "but  I  ain't 

gonna  shut  up." 


Begala,  who  had  been 
Carville's  consulting  part- 
ner for  a  dozen  years, 
called  to  say  that  the 
White  House  viewed  his 
latest  antics  as  unhelpful. 
Carville  was  unmoved. 

"You  can  get  the 
Holy  See  in  Rome,  the 
International  Court  at 
the  Hague,  you  can  get  any- 
one you  want  to  call  me  and 
it  ain't  gonna  do  any  good, 
because  I  ain't  gonna  shut 
up,"  he  said.  Carville  believed 
it  was  downright  stupid  not  to 
make  Gingrich  the  issue.  He 
had  been  through  this  before 
when  he  declared  war  on 
Starr  nearly  two  years  earlier. 
The  president  had  asked  that  he  cool  it, 
and  he  briefly  toned  down  his  act.  But 
Clinton  later  told  Carville  that  he,  the 
president,  had  been  wrong,  that  the  at- 
tacks on  Starr  had  been  smart  politics. 

Clinton  soon  began  to  despair  that  the 
press  might  not  cover  what  was  left  of  his 
political  agenda,  but  McCurry  and  Lock- 
hart  told  him  not  to  worry.  The  cable  net- 
works were  carrying  most  of  his  events 
live,  hoping  he  would  say  something,  any- 
thing, about  Lewinsky.  The  staff  decided 
to  exploit  such  moments  by  having  the 
boss  recite  a  laundry  list  of  initiatives. 
Clinton  complained  that  he  was  boring 
his  guests  with  this  kitchen-sink  ap- 
proach, but  the  spin  team  was  more  inter- 
ested in  the  television  audience. 

Foreign  policy  was  their  ace  in  the  hole. 
When  Clinton  held  an  Oval  Office  photo 
op  with  Israeli  prime  minister  Benjamin 
Netanyahu  and  Palestinian  leader  Yasser 
Arafat  to  announce  modest  progress  in 
their  peace  talks,  Emanuel  asked  NBC's 
David  Bloom  not  to  cast  the  event  as  a 
mere  distraction  from  impeachment.  "We 
know  you're  going  to  frame  this  in  terms 
of  Monica,  but  at  least  you  could  do  us  a 
service  by  getting  our  message  out,"  he 
said.  Emanuel  believed  the  press  would 
screw  them  either  way:  If  the  Mideast 
talks  failed,  it  would  be  because  the 
Lewinsky  scandal  had  diminished  Clin- 
ton's power;  if  they  succeeded,  it  would  be 
a  desperate  political  attempt  to  change  the 
subject.  Emanuel  was  so  sensitive  about 


Clinton's  perceived  weak- 
ness that  when  Washing- 
ton Post  reporter  John 
Harris  wrote  a  piece  about 
the  president's  trying  to 
cope  with  several  crises 
at  once,  the  man  known 
as  "Rahmbo"  called  to 
complain.  As  Harris  tried  to  defend  the 
story,  Emanuel  snapped,  "I  can't  put  up 
with  this  idiocy,"  and  hung  up. 

Iockhart  was  disgusted  that  afternoon 
when  MSNBC  and  the  Fox  News 
Channel  largely  ignored  Secretary  of 
State  Madeleine  Albright's  discussing  the 
Middle  East  talks  but  gave  fuller  coverage 
to  McCurry 's  briefing,  when  reporters 
could  again  ask  about  Lewinsky.  The  ca- 
ble executives,  Lockhart  believed,  had  ob- 
viously made  a  marketing  decision  to  end- 
lessly exploit  the  scandal. 

The  staged  events  continued.  On  Sep- 
tember 30,  the  final  day  of  the  fiscal  year, 
the  president  appeared  in  the  Old  Execu- 
tive Office  Building  claiming  credit  for  a 
$70  billion  budget  surplus,  the  first  after  29 
years  of  red  ink.  McCurry  decided  not  to 
allow  a  photo  op  at  the  next  event,  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Kennedy-assassination  review 
board,  to  shield  Clinton  from  the  inevitable 
shouted  questions  about  Lewinsky.  When  a 
reporter  complained,  McCurry  shot  back: 
"We  were  trying  to  put  the  focus  on  the 
surplus. ...  We  do  that  every  single  da) 
every  single  hour  of  every  single  day. . . . 
We  offer  up  all  kinds  of  stories  . . .  and  it's 
been  Monica,  Monica,  Monica.  Monica." 
This  time,  however,  the  budgetary  boasting 
led  the  three  network  newscasts 

Two  days  later,  transcriptions  of  Lewin- 
sky's taped  conversations  with  Linda 
Tripp  were  released  as  part  of  Starr's 
4,600  pages  of  evidence.  At   12:30  P.M  . 
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•oni  Washington 


White  House  anlcs  gol  one  copy  from  the 
Governmenl  Priming  Office,  ripped  it 
apart  at  the  bindings,  and  distributed 
pieces  to  a  half-dozen  attorneys,  who  fun- 
neled  their  comments  to  Greg  Craig,  the 
new  White  House  impeachment  lawyer, 
I  ate  in  the  afternoon.  Craig  walked  onto 
the  White  House  drivewaj  to  tell  reporters 
that  liipp  was  the  chief  villain,  the  wom- 
an who  had  told  Lewinsky  thai  she  should 
demand  that  Clinton  find  her  a  job  in  ex- 
change for  her  lying  in  an  affidavit. 

The  media  assault  was  unrelenting.  On 
the  morning  of  October  7,  Lockhart 
was  furious  at  a  front-page  Washington 
Post  story  declaring  that  Clinton  and  Al 
Gore  were  "personally  leading  an  exten- 
sive last-minute  lobbying  effort"  to  per- 
suade House  Democrats  to  vote  against 
the  Republican  plan  for  open-ended  im- 
peachment hearings.  This  was  a  crock  of 
shit,  Lockhart  felt.  The  Hill  was 
up  in  arms,  and  he  had  to  spend 
the  day  reviewing  the  president's 
call  sheets  and  insisting  to  re- 
porters that  Clinton  had  made 
only  a  handful  of  phone  calls, 
some  of  them  in  response  to  law- 
makers' calls.  John  Harris  called 
to  say  that  a  memo  he  had  given 
his  Post  editors  had  been  hyped, 
but  Lockhart  was  out  of  patience 
with  these  bogus  stories. 

When  the  House  approved  the 
impeachment  inquiry  the  next 
day,  reporters  openly  smirked  at  I 
Lockhart's  insistence  that  the 
president  was  focused  on  his  job 
and  not  worrying  about  a  legisla-  ^^^* 
tive  process  that  could  cut  short  his 
tenure.  Lockhart  had  been  in  the  Oval  Of- 
fice that  morning,  listening  to  Clinton  talk 
to  French  president  Jacques  Chirac  about 
bloodshed  in  the  Balkans.  But  the  press, 
Lockhart  felt,  was  too  obsessed  to  care 
about  anything  besides  impeachment. 

The  staff,  for  its  part,  spent  the  morning 
debating  whether  Clinton  should  personally 
respond  to  the  impeachment  vote.  Some 
advisers  suggested  that  Greg  Craig  speak 
on  his  behalf.  But  John  Podesta  and  others 
said  the  magnitude  of  the  moment  required 
a  presidential  response.  Lockhart  warned 
that  reporters  would  hound  Clinton  for 
days  until  he  offered  up  a  comment.  They 
decided  to  allow  a  "pool  spray,"  a  brief 
question  session  with  a  small  White  House 
press  pool,  as  Clinton  convened  a  budget 
meeting  in  the  Cabinet  Room.  A  While 
House  speechwriter  drafted  some  remarks, 
but  Clinton  rewrote  them  in  his  own  voice. 

"It  is  not  in  my  hands,"  Clinton  said, 
sounding  strangely  detached.  "It  is  in  the 
hands  of  Congress  and  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  ultimately  in  the  hands  of 


God."  Lockhart  tried  to  usher  the  re- 
porters out,  but  Clinton  look  one  more 
question,  saying,  "I  have  surrendered  this." 
Lockhart  was  puzzled  by  the  choice  of 
verb.  "What  did  thai  mean?"  he  asked  his 
colleagues.  Begala  explained  to  Lockhart 
and  Emanuel  that  it  was  a  Southern  Bap- 
tist expression,  a  matter  of  surrendering 
one's  fate  to  God.  The  political  team  would 
still  be  fighting  like  hell. 

The  bottom-line  White  House  strategy— 
perhaps  the  only  available  option  at  the  mo- 
ment was  to  demonstrate  that  the  presi- 
dent was  immersed  in  his  job  while  Con- 
gress was  consumed  with  partisan  bickering 
over  impeachment.  After  days  of 
marathon  budget  talks,  Clinton 
managed  to  salvage  some  of  his 
favorite  initiatives,  securing  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  to  hire  the 
first  of  100,000  new  teachers.  Clin- 
ton had  won  a  political  round,  but 


that  could  not  dispel  the  dark  shadows. 
When  NBC's  Bloom  reported  the  victory, 
he  noted  tartly  that  the  president  was  trying 
to  "focus  attention  away  from  upcoming 
impeachment  hearings." 

»n  Election  Night,  as  he  munched  on  piz- 
za in  Podesta's  office,  Clinton  was  thrilled 
by  the  Democrats'  surprisingly  strong 
showing.  He  exulted  as  political  director 
Craig  Smith  showed  the  computer- 
challenged  president  how  to  pull  results  off 
the  Internet.  ("How  do  you  make  it  go  up?" 
Clinton  asked.)  None  of  the  brilliant  pundits 
had  predicted  that  the  Democrats  would 
pick  up  five  seats  in  the  House.  The  voters 
were  clearly  sick  of  impeachment.  But 
Carville  told  Begala  and  Blumenthal  that 
they  had  to  set  up  a  "gloat  patrol"  to  make 
sure  nobody  crowed  in  public.  That,  it  turned 
out,  was  not  a  problem.  None  of  the  staffers 
touched  the  wine  and  beer.  Begala  called 
Emanuel  to  say  they  had  been  through  too 
many  highs  and  lows,  had  accumulated  too 
many  scars,  to  start  celebrating  now. 

Two  days  later,  Chuck  Ruff  and  a  hand- 


ful of  aides  watched  in  his  office  as  Henry 
Hyde  announced  that  his  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee would  hear  from  just  one  major  wit- 
ness. Ken  Starr.  Lockhart  slopped  by  to 
join  the  discussion.  The  incredible  shrink- 
ing hearings  were  surely  good  news,  but 
the  consensus  was  that  Hyde  was  slill  mov- 
ing toward  a  vote  on  impeachment.  The 
Clinton  team  remained  nervous,  and  their 
ranks  were  growing  noticeably  thin.  Mike 
McCurry  was  gone.  Rahm  Emanuel  had 
just  left,  along  with  Erskine  Bowles.  Paul 
Begala  turned  down  the  chance  to  move 
into  the  cubbyhole  office  next  to  Clinton's 
and  started  making  plans  to  leave.  All  had 
reasonable  explanations 
about  career  plans, 
but  all  had  clearly 
been  wounded  by  the 
president's  lying. 

The  week's  drama 
was  not  yet  exhausted. 
At  6:04  p.m.  that  Fri- 
day evening,  Lockhart 
reached  for  the  re- 
mote as  he  saw  Tim  Russert 
silently  holding  forth  on  MSNBC 
with  some  sort  of  breaking  news. 
As  the  sound  came  up,  he 
learned  that  Newt  Gingrich  had 
decided  to  quit.  It  was  incredible; 
their  arch-enemy,  the  man  behind 
the  impeachment  drive,  limping 
off  the  battlefield.  A  stunned  Clin- 
ton called  Podesta  from  Arkansas 
to  talk  about  putting  out  a  state- 
ment, which  Lockhart  felt  passed 
the  graciousness  test— just  barely. 
Lockhart  told  reporters  that  Gin- 
^^™  grich's  departure  was  a  mixed 
blessing  because  many  House  Republicans 
had  considered  him  too  moderate.  But  the 
press,  always  hungry  for  a  new  story  line, 
was  declaring  that  Gingrich,  not  Clinton, 
would  be  the  highest-ranking  victim  of  the 
Lewinsky  scandal.  The  journalists  even 
bought  the  notion  that  Clinton  was  paying 
Paula  Jones  $850,000  to  settle  her  suit  be- 
cause he  wanted,  in  the  administration's 
preferred  phrase,  to  "move  on." 

Subtly,  perhaps  subconsciously,  the 
White  House  strategists  had  managed  to 
frame  the  debate  around  Bill  Clinton's  sur- 
vival in  office.  If  he  dodged  the  impeach- 
ment bullet,  in  this  view,  he  had  "won." 
But  that  bit  of  sophistry  ignored  all  that 
had  been  lost.  The  ambitious  second-term 
agenda  that  Clinton  had  espoused  a  year 
earlier  had  been  obliterated  by  the  Monica 
mess.  No  amount  of  administration  spin 
could  disguise  the  scandal's  collateral  dam- 
age. The  president  had  become  an  object 
of  ridicule,  a  source  of  embarrassment  for 
parents  talking  to  their  children.  He  would 
probably  cling  to  power,  but  he  could  not 
erase  the  judgment  of  history.  □ 
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See  it  as  being  ready  for  whatever  the  evening  brings. 
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George  Mitchell, 
Dennis  I  loss,  and  Richard  Holbrooke 

These  three  indefatigable  envoys  helped  broker  the  decade s 
most  historic-and  ever  precarious-peace  treaties 


From  left,  Senator  George  Mitchell  and  Ambassadors  Dennis  Ross  and  Richard  Holbrooke 
in  the  State  Department's  Treaty  Room  on  June  18,  1998. 


Because  they  are  America's  peace-pact  triumvi- 
rate, the  men  who  helped  negotiate  the  key 
Clinton-era  accords  (in  Bosnia,  Kosovo,  North- 
ern Ireland,  and  the  Mideast),  because  each 
possesses  a  warrior's  resolve,  a  marathoner's  stam- 
ina, and  the  cunning  of  a  chess  grand  master- 
able  to  think  outside  the  tinderbox.  because 
each  is  a  curious  hybrid:  a  steely  idealist,  equal 
parts  Don  Quixote  and  Don  Corleone.  because  they  have  retreat- 
ed to  distant  rooms,  hushed  and  surreal— Marshal  Tito's  hunting 
lodge,  a  drab  Belfast  office  building,  a  plantation  on  Maryland's 
Wye  River— and  forced  men  of  war  to  sit  in  chairs  and  regard  their 
lifelong  enemies  as  equals,  because,  among  them,  they  have 
logged  more  than  200  plane  flights  and  invested  12  years  in  talk- 


ing tough  and  talking  sense,  because  the  fragile  peace  these  men 
helped  forge  has  already  spared  the  lives  of  thousands,  despite  the 
periodic  flashes  of  bombing  and  bloodletting  that  have  issued 
from  their  respective  war  zones,  because  Richard  Holbrooke,  the 
Balkan  point  man  and  United  Nations  ambassador-designate, 
subscribes  to  the  dictum  that  the  secret  to  world-class  negotiat- 
ing is  "persistence,  persistence,  persistence  . . .  and,  as  in  jazz,  an 
ability  to  improvise."  because  George  Mitchell  managed  to  bro- 
ker a  deal  in  Northern  Ireland  by  shuttling  between  representa- 
tives of  10  political  parties  and  two  governments  who  "at  no  time 
over  two  years  were  all  in  the  same  room  at  the  same  time."  BE- 
CAUSE Dennis  Ross  actually  invited  the  Israeli,  Egyptian,  Jordan- 
ian, and  Syrian  ambassadors  to  his  son  Gabriel's  Bar  Mitzvah  re- 
ception, because  each  feels  peace  is  personal.         DAVID  FRIEND 
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The  general  populace  isn't  merely  lacking  culture,  it's  lacking  calcium. 

In  fact,  70%  of  men  and  90%  of  women  don't  get  enough.  The  enlightened 

among  us,  however,  drink  3  glasses  of  milk  a  day.  A  practice  that  can 

prevent  a  Freudian  condition  known  as  "calcium  envy." 
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AGE  OF  INNOCENI 
Riley  Weston  und< 
the  Santa  Monica 
November  5,  1991 
I'm  not  going  to 
apologize  for  look 
the  way  I  look," 
she  says. 


YOUTH  OR  CONSEQUENCES 

When  youth-obsessed  Hollywood  thought  Riley  Weston  was  18, 

the  actress  was  showered  with  opportunities-a  writing  job  and  a  guest  role  on  the 

new  Warner  Bros,  show  Felicity,  and  a  $500,000  deal  with  Disney.  Her 

unmasking  as  an  ancient  32  sent  the  entertainment  industry  into  an  uproar 


On  October  14,  the  hottest  young 
liar  in  Hollywood  arrived  early 
for  her  last  day  of  work— a  day 
she  knew  would  end  in  scream- 
ing tabloid  headlines.  It  was 
eight  a.m.,  well  before  she  usu- 
ally showed  up,  lugging  her  bot- 
tled water  and  her  spray-top 
container  of  I  Can't  Believe  It's  Not  Butter, 
the  synthetic,  margarine-like  substance  that 
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BY  NED  ZEMAN 

had  become  her  personal  talisman.  Profes- 
sionally, this  was  the  biggest  day  of  her  fa- 
mously young  life.  Elfin,  doe-eyed  Riley  Wes- 
ton, who  had  dreamed  of  such  moments 
since  she  was  four  years  old,  was  finally  get- 
ting her  shot  on  the  most  publicized  TV 
show  of  the  fall  season.  Felicity,  a  stylish 
WB  drama  about  well-groomed  college  stu- 
dents in  Manhattan  who  break  one  another's 
hearts  and  wrestle  with  their  collective  ennui. 

PHOTOGRAPH     BY     ART     STREIBER 


Weston  had  been  cast  as  a  precocious 
teenager  visiting  for  the  weekend— a  juicy 
guest  role  tailor-made  for  the  tiny  actress, 
who  was  nothing  if  not  the  archetype. 
Several  months  earlier,  she  had  been 
among  the  first  writers  hired  at  Felicity, 
largely  because  of  who  she  was:  a  goofy, 
bouncy  18-year-old  who,  it  turned  out,  had 
a  knack  for  writing  in  the  teen  vernacular 
that  shows  such  as  Felicity  exploit  so  lov- 
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RICH  CLEANSING  LATHERTHAT 
LEAVES  SKIN  FEELING  INCREDIBLY  CLEAN. 
OLAY  MOISTURIZERS  TO  SOFTEN  AND  SMOOTH. 
IT'S  A  WINNING  COMBINATION  THAT  GIVES  BOTH 
YOU  AND  YOUR  SKIN  A  GREAT  WAY  TO  BEGIN. 

THE     PROOF 

SKIN  THAT  BEGINS  EVERY  DAY  CLEAN,  SOFT 
AND  SMOOTH  —  NO  WONDER  IT'S 

WOMEN'S  #1   CHOICE  FOR  BODY  WASH 


PROVEN  TO    MOISTURIZE  WITH  A   FEELING  THAT'S   CLEAN 
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ingly,  '  I'm  so  not  into  that,"  she'd  say.  Al- 
most  as  a  lark,  she'd  written  a  lew  spec  TV 
scripts,  which  her  agents  had  peddled  as  the 
pitch-perfect  work  of  a  teenage  wunderkuul. 

.Inst  a  few  weeks  earlier  Disney  had 
signed  the  kid  to  a  lucrative  deal  to  develop 
TV  shows,  and  Riley  Weston  had  become 
a  minor  sensation,  courted  by  producers 
and  getting  big  play  in  the  trades  Phis,  she 
seemed  like  an  ideal  channeler  lor  the  be- 
nignly angst-ridden  characters  on  Felicity. 
"In  many  ways,"  Weston  told  Entertain- 
ment Weekly,  which  placed  her  on  its  annu- 
al "It  List"  during  the  show's  feroeious  pre- 
season publicity  orgy,  "I  am  Felicity,"  the 
show's  flighty  protagonist. 

Although  Weston  was  now  a  lull-time 
writer,  she  still  thought  of  herself  as  an  ac- 
tress, and  she  often  left  the  offices  early  to 
attend  evening  auditions.  Meantime,  the 
writing  job  paid  the  rent  and  got  her  foot 
in  the  door  while  she  waited  for  the  plum 
roles  which  had  thus  far  eluded  her:  her 
resume  listed  only  several  small  TV  and 
theater  credits.  Weston  made  no  secret  of 
her  acting  ambitions,  and  the  Felicity  staff 
sympathized.  The  producers  let  her  audi- 
tion for  the  show's  seventh  episode,  which 
she  had  co-written,  and  she  nailed  it.  Af- 


ducers  blinked  incredulously,  the  youngest 
32-year-old  in  Hollywood  dissolved  into 
tears  and  askeil  if  she  could  call  her 
brothel.  Brad, 

It's  been  a  banner  year  for  big  lies,  bulled 
and  polished  by  award-winning  journal- 
ists and  the  commander  in  chief.  But  for 
months  things  had  been  eerily  quiet  in  Hol- 
lywood, where  mendacity  and  fraud  are  the 
touchstones  of  daily  life.  Then  along  came 
Westongate,  with  its  convulsive  denoue- 
ment and  its  inevitable  aftershocks  of  be- 
trayal, sanctimony,  and  finger  waving,  and 
finally  Los  Angeles  seemed  normal  again. 
Within  days  of  Weston's  revelation,  the 
scandal  was  everywhere-  in  national  news- 
papers, in  Time  and  Newsweek,  on  every 
talk-radio  station  in  town;  Dateline  and  60 
Minutes  began  sniffing  around.  The  early 
line,  in  the  media  and  on  the  Hollywood 
lunch  circuit,  was  that  an  industrious  young 
actress  had  poked  her  thumb  in  the  eye  of 
Hollywood,  and  hooray  for  that.  The  scan- 
dal also  raised  the  evergreen  subjects  of 
ageism  and  sexism  in  Hollywood,  and  they, 
too,  were  bruited  about.  Larry  Gelbart,  the 
legendary  TV  producer  who  wrote  Tootsie— 
the  1982  film  in  which  Dustin  Hoffman 


Two  weeks  later,  as  the  scandal  contin- 
ued to  percolate,  Weston  appears  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Chateau  Marmont,  a  hy- 
perkinetic smurf  of  a  woman  lugging  a 
bottle  of  water  and  dressed  in  her  sig- 
nature outfit:  baggy  sweater,  baggy  jeans, 
sneakers.  "This  is  what  I'm  comfortable 
in,"  Weston  says,  almost  rellexively.  "1  wore 
baby  clothes  when  baby  clothes  were  so 
not  in.  And  people  looked  at  me  as  if  I 
were  ridiculous.  I've  never  been  into  girlie- 
girlie  stull",  and  I  own  one  skirt.  Like,  one 
velvet  dress."  To  say  that  she  looks  19 
would  be  a  stretch,  but  32  seems  impossi- 
ble. She  looks  23.  Her  eyes  widen  when 
she  discusses  her  story,  which  everyone  in- 
volved describes  as  "surreal." 

Case  in  point:  Weston's  original  name 
is  not  Kimberlee  Kramer,  as  has  been 
widely  reported;  it's  Kimberlee  Seaman. 
In  fact,  the  perfectly  canned  "Kimberlee 
Kramer"  is  just  one  of  a  number  of  fake 
names  Weston  has  used  since  she  arrived 
in  Los  Angeles  15  years  ago,  escorted  by 
her  mother,  Betsy,  who  had  been  divorced 
from  Kimberlee's  father  for  many  years. 
They  had  traveled  from  horsey  Pleasant 
Valley,  New  York,  near  Poughkeepsie, 
where  Kimberlee  was  a  cheerleader  voted 


She  sought  solace  describing  a  turbulent  childhood;  she  said  she  was  home-schooled. 


ter  all,  she  was  the  model  for  the  charac- 
ter. The  character's  name  was  Story. 

But  when  Weston  showed  up  at  the  set, 
located  in  an  anonymous  industrial  park  in 
central  Los  Angeles,  she  was  a  wreck.  She 
couldn't  sleep,  couldn't  hold  down  food. 
Her  slight,  four-foot-eleven  frame  seemed 
to  be  withering;  her  eyes  were  rheumy  and 
swollen.  My  God,  she  kept  thinking,  every- 
thing I've  worked  for  is  going  to  stop  today. 

Weston's  agents  at  the  United  Talent 
Agency  had  shifted  into  full  crisis  mode, 
strategizing  about  how  to  break  some 
rather  awkward  news  to  Disney  and  the 
rest  of  Weston's  suitors.  A  reporter  from 
Variety  paged  Weston  on  the  set  all  day; 
a  producer  from  Entertainment  Tonight 
was  also  demanding  answers.  Rumors  had 
been  flying  around  town  for  days-  "vicious 
rumors,"  thought  the  show's  co-creator, 
J.  J.  Abrams,  "crazy  rumors"  but  now  it 
was  obvious  to  everyone  on  the  set  that 
the  rumors  were  true. 

Weston,  wearing  pigtails  and  baggy 
clothes,  gritted  through  her  final  two 
scenes  and,  shaking,  made  her  way  up- 
stairs to  Abrams's  office.  Abrams,  along 
with  three  other  producers,  was  waiting 
for  her.  "O.K.,  well,  I  lied  to  you,"  Wes- 
ton said.  She  told  them  that  her  real  name 
was  Kimberlee  Kramer,  and  that  she  had 
been  born  in  . . .  1966.  Then,  as  the  pro- 


Kim  Seaman 

"Believing  is  the  beginning  of  a  dream 
coming  true."  Love  to  all  who've  made 
my  years  fabulous! 
Drama  34  Chorus  1234  Hamilton  ** 
Cheerleading  123  Stu.  Gov't  34 


plays  a  struggling  actor  who 
passes  himself  off  as  a  wom- 
an—spoke for  many  when  he 
wondered  whether  Weston 
was  being  used  as  a  Holly- 
wood scapegoat  and  "dying 
for  all  our  lies."  If  the  suits  at  Disney  and 
the  WB  thought  that  this  would  be  a  one- 
day  blip  of  bad  publicity,  they  underesti- 
mated Riley  Weston  just  like  everyone  else 
who  had  worked  with  her.  By  the  next 
morning,  Weston  had  done  what  everyone 
in  Hollywood  does  when  they  screw  up. 
She  had  hired  a  publicist. 


SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL 
The  former  Kimberlee 
Seaman  in  the  1984 
yearbook  of  Arlington 
High  School  in 
upstate  New  York. 


"Most  Popular"  during  her  senior  year  at 
Arlington  High  School.  "Everyone  liked 
each  other,"  she  says.  "Nothing  bad  ever 
happened  there." 

After  graduation,  in   1984,  Weston  re- 
calls, the  Seaman  gals  headed  west— moth- 
er with  a  wad  of  cash  stuffed  into  her  bra, 
daughter  with  big  dreams.  Reasoning  that 
anything  near  Hollywood  Boulevard  must 
be  good,  they  found  a  wretched  apartment 
not  far  from  the  Ripley's  Believe  It  or  Not 
museum.  "Swear  on  my  life,"  says  Wes- 
ton, who  has  a  gift  for  dramatic  empha- 
sis, "there  was,  like,  blood  smeared  on  the 
walls"  Betsy  served  as  Kimberlee's  unoffi- 
cial publicist  before  heading 
back  to  New  York.  Eventual- 
ly an  agent  took  notice,  and 
for  the  next  few  years  Wes- 
ton landed  the  occasional  bit 
role.  In  between,  she  baby- 
sat all  over  town,  pulling  in 
hundreds  of  dollars  a  week- 
no  one  plays  a  more  con- 
vincing baby-sitter  than  Riley  Weston. 

Which  was  fine  until  the  Dorian  Gray 
Syndrome  took  hold.  With  each  passing 
year,  Weston  looked  younger.  When  she 
was  21,  they  wanted  her  to  play  14;  when 
she  was  28,  they  wanted  her  to  play  ...  13. 
"She  was  this  little  bitty  person,"  recalls 
Judy  Savage,  an  agent  who  represented 
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Weston  in  the  mid-90s.  "She  was  not  gor- 
geous . . .  just  cute.  That's  hard  to  place.  A 
certain  role  has  to  come  along.  While  she 
was  with  me,  she  only  got  one." 

That  was  Sister  Act  2:  Back  in  the  Habit, 
a  pointless  1993  Whoopi  Goldberg  vehicle 
in  which  Weston,  then  27,  played  a  15- 
year-old  schoolgirl.  Weston  says  that  she 
was  called  in  for  the  role  of  John  Travol- 
ta's teenage  daughter  in  Face/Off  and  was 
up  to  replace  17-year-old  Natalie  Portman 


she  routinely  changed  her  name  on  bills 
and  with  utility  companies. 

Meantime,  Sexton  had  grown  tired  of 
Weston's  complaints  about  the  lack  of 
grown-up  roles  for  waifish,  93-pound  31- 
year-olds.  "Go  write  something  yourself," 
he  dared  her,  and  write  she  did.  Sitting  at 
home  in  her  pajamas,  gobbling  egg  whites 
for  sustenance,  watching  TV  nonstop,  Wes- 
ton banged  out  script  after  script  on  her  an- 
cient MS-DOS  software.  She  left  the  house 


and  has  recalled  that  Weston's  unwitting 
lawyer  said  during  negotiations,  "Please 
don't  stand  in  the  way  of  this  poor  18- 
year-old's  career."  At  one  point,  Sarah 
Timberman,  an  executive  at  Columbia- 
TriStar,  said  to  her  husband,  "Boy,  I  just 
met  this  weird  18-year-old  girl— you  should 
meet  her. . . .  She's  kind  of  this  little  kid, 
and  she's  a  force  of  nature." 

Timberman's  husband,  Ed  Redlich,  even- 
tually did  meet  Weston— in  the  offices  of 


"I  just  met  this  weird  18-year-old  girl.  She's  kind  of  this  little  kid . . .  and  a  force  of  nature/7 


in  the  Broadway  revival  of  The  Diary  of 
Anne  Frank.  "When  she  was  30,"  says  a 
casting  director  who  worked  with  Weston, 
"she  could  have  been  cast  as  a  fetus." 

Savage  adds,  "Everyone  here  lies  about 
their  age.  Even  me."  Weston's  reasoning 
was  simple:  "If  I'm  29  and  the  part's  for  a 
14-year-old,  I'm  not  getting  in  the  door.  If 

I  say  I'm  22,  I'm  not  getting  in  the  door. 
If  I  say  I'm  18,  I'm  getting  in  the  door." 

By  last  year,  it  had  all  become  just  too 
much.  Auditioning  for  the  part  of  yet  an- 
other eye-rolling  teenager,  Weston  decided 
she  couldn't  stomach  it.  "Crappy,"  she 
called  the  roles.  If  Hollywood  wasn't  going 
to  produce  credible  scripts,  she'd  just  have 
to  write  them  herself.  And  if  casting  direc- 
tors were  going  to  treat  her  like  a  hair- 
twirling  mall  rat,  well,  she'd  become  the 
best  one  they'd  ever  seen. 

1/  imberlee  Kramer,  30,  officially  morphed 
H  into  Riley  Weston,  18,  in  May  1997, 

II  thanks  in  part  to  her  manager  and 
muse.  Brad  Sexton,  whom  she  had  quiet- 
ly married  in  1994.  Secrecy  was  vital— by 
all  appearances,  the  union  made  the  26- 
year-old  Sexton  a  cradle  robber.  An  ob- 
scure manager  with  no  major  clients,  Sex- 
ton agreed  that  his  young  wife  had  been 
wasting  her  myriad  talents.  It  was  time  for 
a  change,  and  Sexton  was  all  about  change. 
He  encouraged  her  to  find  a  fake  driver's 
license— even  as  a  casting  director  who 
knew  her  well  warned  Weston  about  cross- 
ing the  line  between  white  lies  and  out- 
right fraud— and  to  jettison  old  TV  credits. 
Managers  do  this  all  the  time,  Sexton  rea- 
soned. That's  a  manager's  job. 

There  was  another  problem,  and  it  was 
every  actress's  nightmare.  In  1993,  Weston 
says,  a  man  began  stalking  her— a  terror 
that  would  periodically  haunt  her  for 
years.  She  covered  her  windows  with 
sheets;  she  was  afraid  to  answer  the  phone 
at  night,  as  if  she  were  in  some  awful  se- 
quel to  When  a  Stranger  Calls.  Terrified, 
Weston  eventually  moved  to  the  Valley, 
and  her  house  became  a  temple  of  home- 
security  technology.  Determined  to  hide. 


PRETTY  IN  PIGTAILS 
Weston,  left,  as  Story 
Zimmer,  a  girl  who 
thinks  she's  a  grown-up 
trapped  in  a  teenager's 
body,  in  a  scene  from  the 
hit  TV  show  Felicity. 


only  to  baby-sit,  and  had 
few  friends  aside  from 
her  Game  Boy.  One  day 
she  rented  Ice  Castles,  the 
touchy-feely  1979  Robby 
Benson  figure-skating  mov- 
ie, and,  clicking  the  pause 
button  on  and  off,  copied  down  every  sin- 
gle line  of  bad  70s-era  dialogue.  Then  she 
wrote  a  90s  version  of  the  movie.  This, 
she  figured,  could  be  the  quintessential  di- 
rectorial vehicle  for  Robby  Benson. 

Her  best  effort  was  a  spec  TV  pilot 
called  Holliman's  Way,  which  was  about  a 
quirky  suburban  family  (and  which  had  a 
starring  role  for  her).  Sexton  ate  it  up.  So 
did  two  of  the  top  Young  Turks,  Billy 
Goldberg  and  Rob  Golenberg,  both  in 
their  20s,  at  the  vaunted  William  Morris 
Agency.  Unaware  that  she  was  older  than 
they  were,  the  team  signed  the  wee  genius. 
The  agents  began  shopping  her  work  all 
over  town.  The  timing  was  golden.  The  12- 
to-21  demographic  had  never  been  more 
lucrative,  as  evidenced  by  the  success  of 
such  postcamp  teen  shows  as  ABC's  Sahri- 
na,  the  Teenage  Witch  and  the  WB's  Daw- 
son's Creek.  Goldberg  and  Golenberg  have 
declined  comment,  but  a  source  at  William 
Morris  confirms  that  her  age  was  the  pri- 
mary hook  in  the  selling  of  Riley  Weston. 

Soon  the  young  dramaturge  was  tak- 
ing meetings  everywhere,  including 
Columbia-TriStar  and  Touchstone  Pic- 
tures. Kristi  Kaylor,  an  executive  at  Pacific 
Motion  Pictures,  was  briefly  attached  as 
an  associate  producer  on  Holliman's  Way, 


Felicity,  for  which  Redlich  had  been  hired  as 
co-executive  producer.  The  meeting  oc- 
curred after  an  executive  at  Imagine  Televi- 
sion, which  produces  Felicity,  sent  Weston's 
writing  sample  to  the  show's  co-creators, 
J.  J.  Abrams  and  Matt  Reeves.  Although 
the  two  were  established  screenwriters,  they 
were  television  neophytes.  "I  met  with  her," 
recalls  Abrams,  "and  she  knew  more  about 
television  than  Matt  or  I  did. 
She  was  interesting;  she  was 
such  a  little  kid.  We  thought. 
Wow,  it  would  be  great  to  have 
someone  on  our  staff  who  had 
a  perspective  from  approxi- 
mately the  age  of  the  show." 

Weston  hedged.  Her  first 
priority  was  to  continue  acting. 
But  the  suits  kept  telling  her 
that  she  needed  more  TV  experience,  so 
in  April  she  began  a  six-month  $60,000- 
plus  writing  deal  with  Felicity.  Weston  was 
one  of  the  first  writers  hired  on  a  staff 
that  would  eventually  grow  to  eight,  al- 
most all  over  30.  Her  writing  was  viewed 
as  raw  but  promising— for  an  18-year-old. 
"Here's  the  thing,"  says  Abrams,  using  the 
preface  favored  by  the  show's  title  charac- 
ter. "We  were  going  to  hire  a  creative  con- 
sultant for  that  position— someone  of  that 
age— so  it  was  like  killing  two  birds  with 
one  stone." 

For  the  Felicity  writing  staff,  the  first 
couple  of  weeks  were  typical.  They  spent 
most  of  their  time  kicking  around  ideas, 
spilling  personal  stories,  and  generally 
sniffing  one  another.  But  Weston  just  sat 
there,  mute,  for  hours  at  a  time.  When  a 
writer  asked  how  old  Weston's  brother 
was,  Weston  replied.  "Oh,  24,  26  I  don't 
know,  maybe  28."  Eyebrows  were  raised, 
but  the  staff  wrote  it  off  to  youth. 

A  few  of  the  female  staffers  smelled  trou- 
ble. "I  couldn't  understand  their  hostility." 
says  Redlich,  who  admits  he  was  complete- 
ly fooled.  "To  me,  she  was  just  this  sad  girl 
who  was  turning  out  not  to  be  very  valu- 
able." When  one  writer  challenged  Weston 
to  say  something  about  herself.  Abrams 
defended  his  young  charge  and  said,  in 
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essence,  Take  ii  caw  on  the  kid  Then  Wes- 
ton <  ailed  m  sick  for  nearly  a  week.  "I  don't 
llinik  she  was  ever  sick,"  says  one  of  the 
writers.  "I  think  she  was  imploding." 

Weston,  employing  some  interesting  log- 
ie,  blames  it  on  her  youthful  inexperience. 
"I'm  not  the  smartest  of  people,"  Weston 
says,  thinking  back.  "1  was  a  young  writer 
who  didn't  know  a  lot  of  things.  I  he  stall' 
was  very  smart  and  talented  . . .  and  I  was 
insecure.  1  wasn't  comfortable  in  that  envi- 
ronment at  all." 

Weston  gradually  warmed  to  the  staff, 
up  to  a  point.  She  filled  her  office  with 
stullcd  animals,  hung  a  Titanic  poster  on 
the  wall,  and  mooned  about  the  17-year- 
old  actor  Jonathan  Taylor  Thomas.  (Wes- 


the  critically  unacclaimed  1991  Harrison 
I  oid  drama  a  deal  that  reportedly  earned 
Abrams  more  than  half  a  million  dollars 
and  an  equal  measure  of  criticism.) 

Weston  understood  that  she  was  being 
Heated  like  a  teenager,  and  she  recalls 
I  hat  she  was  sometimes  excluded  from 
meetings  and  that  she  never  socialized 
with  the  staff  outside  the  office.  She  says 
she  was  basically  a  punch-in,  punch-out 
employee  who  indicated  that  she  didn't 
divulge  personal  details,  but  her  former 
colleagues  find  this  hilarious.  Weston— 
the  ex-cheerleader  voted  "Most  Popular" 
back  in  Pleasant  Valley,  where  "nothing 
bad  ever  happened"— often  sought  solace 
at  work  while  describing  a  turbulent  child- 


James  Degus  and  Chris  C'olen.  Although 
agent-hopping  is  standard  Hollywood 
blood  sport,  Zenga  urged  Weston  to  think 
twice  about  ditching  the  agency  that  had 
signed  her  to  the  hottest  television  show 
of  the  season.  But  she  had  her  reasons. 
Golenberg  and  Goldberg  were  "great," 
Weston  says  today,  but  "they  didn't  get 
the  acting  thing."  When  she  wanted  to 
audition  for  the  Broadway  revival  of  The 
Diary  of  Anne  Frank,  Weston  claims,  the 
guys  at  William  Morris  looked  at  her,  puz- 
zled, until  she  said,  "As  in,  the  attic." 

At  UTA,  Weston  was  assured,  she'd  get 
acting  roles  and  development  deals.  By 
September,  billing  her  as  a  kind  of  poet  in 
pigtails,  Degus  and  Colen  had  landed  her 


"She  cried  all  the  time.  When  she  hugged,  it  was  a  clinging  feeling . . .  like  she  was  desperate." 


ton  denies  swooning  over  the  teen  heart- 
throb, but  several  witnesses  recall  such 
episodes.)  One  particularly  hot  morning, 
Weston  arrived  at  the  office  wearing  boxer 
shorts,  then  pretended  to  ice-dance  Torvill 
&  Dean-style  on  the  carpet.  When  a 
staffer  warned  her  that  a  studio  executive 
was  in  the  office,  she  replied,  "O.K.,  I'll 
dance  for  him  too,"  and  dance  she  did. 
She  wanted  others  to  feel  her  joy.  When 
no  one  joined  in,  she  thought.  How  sad 
that  you  won't  dance  with  me. 

Things  grew  increasingly  Romper  Room- 
ish.  If  anything,  the  staff  agreed,  Wes- 
ton seemed  younger  than  18.  She 
blushed  at  sexual  themes  and  profanity— the 
"f-word,"  she'd  whisper— and  once  brought 
in  her  mother,  who  thanked  the  staff  for 
taking  such  good  care  of  her  young  daugh- 
ter. And  Weston  would  go  on  and  on 
about  the  virtues  of  I  Can't  Believe  It's  Not 
Butter— the  spray-top  kind,  which  she  often 
carried  to  meetings.  ("That  was  her  thing," 
says  a  staffer,  "her  thing  that  said,  'Look, 
here  I  am,  this  quirky  young  girl.'")  One 
day  Redlich  suggested  a  story  line  about 
Maurice  de  Rothschild,  who  attended  Duke 
by  pretending  to  be  the  scion  of  the  fa- 
mous Rothschilds.  "I  remember  thinking. 
This  is  a  news  story— I  don't  know  if  Riley 
reads  the  newspaper,"  Redlich  recalls.  "I 
pitched  it  to  her —  She  just  stared  blankly, 
as  she  did  a  lot  of  the  time." 

Although  Weston  had  a  knack  for  snap- 
py dialogue,  staffers  say,  she  still  offered 
no  keen  insights  or  stories.  "Clearly,"  says 
one  writer,  "she  had  no  idea  what  a  19- 
year-old  was  like— a  15-year-old,  maybe  ..." 
In  order  to  help  her  along,  Abrams  quiet- 
ly outlined  an  episode  for  her  to  write, 
then  quietly  rewrote  her  draft.  ("I  was 
sympathetic,"  says  Abrams,  who  at  24 
sold  his  spec  script  for  Regarding  Henry 


hood,  during  which  she  was  home- 
schooled  and  deprived  of  access  to  other 
children.  She  insinuated  that  she  was  in- 
experienced with  "boys";  she  cried  when 
she  felt  that  staffers  weren't  being  nice  to 
her;  she  cried  when,  on  August  26,  they 
decorated  her  door  and  celebrated  her 
19th  birthday.  "She  cried  all  the  time," 
says  a  staffer  who  ministered  to  Weston's 
needs.  "When  she  hugged  you,  it  was  lit- 
erally like  when  you  see  those  chim- 
panzees cling  to  their  mothers.  It  was  a 
clinging  feeling,  like  she  was  desperate." 

As  fall  approached,  Weston  received 
more  attention  than  she'd  ever  imagined. 
The  WB  saw  her  as  a  publicity  magnet, 
and  Entertainment  Weekly  and  Variety  took 
the  bait;  even  Entertainment  Tonight  was 
preparing  a  segment.  Weston  and  Sexton 
began  to  sweat.  But  Abrams  soon  put  a 
stop  to  the  publicity,  and  with  good  rea- 
son: he  and  co-creator  Matt  Reeves  had 
decided  not  to  renew  Weston's  contract. 
As  a  parting  gift  for  her,  Abrams  created 
the  small  role  of  Story  Zimmer,  a  ditsy 
girl  who  thinks  she's  a  grown-up  trapped 
in  a  teenager's  body. 

I  mid  the  chaos,  Weston  was  introduced 

II  to  Bo  Zenga,  a  writer-producer  who  is 
/ 1  currently  working  on  a  movie  for 
DreamWorks.  He  liked  the  kid  and  saw 
potential  in  her  writing.  "I  was,  like,  'How 
old  is  that  little  girl?'"  recalls  Zenga,  who 
notes  that  Weston  was  wearing  a  teddy- 
bear  backpack  and  a  pinafore.  If  this  is 
her  starting  point,  Zenga  thought,  then 
this  is  really  good.  Determined  to  work 
with  her,  he  excitedly  called  Billy  Gold- 
berg at  William  Morris.  "She  left  us,"  said 
Goldberg,  who  had  just  gotten  the  bad 
news  himself. 

Weston  had  bolted  to  the  United  Talent 
Agency,  where  she  had  signed  with  agents 


a  two-year,  $500,000  development  deal  with 
Disney's  Touchstone  Television.  "When 
you're  a  salesman  in  this  town,"  Degus 
explains  with  a  verbal  shrug,  "you  find  a 
hook."  No  one  at  Disney  had  bothered  to 
call  Felicity  for  a  reference.  When  a  Disney 
executive  later  phoned  Abrams  to  inform 
him  of  the  hire,  Abrams  smiled  and  said, 
"She's  all  yours." 

But  first  there  was  Story  Zimmer,  a  part 
that  had  been  specifically  modeled  on 
Weston— right  down  to  Story's  unslak- 
able  thirst  for  I  Can't  Believe  It's  Not  But- 
ter. Somewhere  along  the  line,  she  had 
decided  that  she'd  been  relieved  of  her 
duties  because  of  the  Disney  deal,  but 
who  really  cared  if  she  was  spinning  the 
story?  Everyone  in  Hollywood  does  that, 
Abrams  knew.  Everybody  lies. 

Everyone  also  gossips,  which  is  why  no 
one  at  Felicity  paid  much  attention  when 
rumor  had  it  that  Weston  wasn't  19.  Fine, 
the  producers  figured,  maybe  she's  21.  Big 
deal.  In  typical  fashion,  none  of  Felicity's 
four  "teen"  stars  were  actually  teenagers— 
they're  all  in  their  mid-20s.  Besides,  Wes- 
ton was  on  her  way  out— no  reason  to 
open  that  door.  Which  is  exactly  what  Wes- 
ton was  thinking.  "Every  day  I  wanted  to 
tell  J. J.,"  she  recalls,  "but  every  day  you 
go,  O.K.,  it's  just  a  number,  and  I  look  the 
way  I  do,  so  should  it  matter?" 

Ed  Redlich  was  at  a  party  one  night 
when  the  Riley  Rumor  surfaced  again.  "I 
can't  believe  you  haven't  seen  Sister  Act  2, " 
someone  said  to  him.  Soon  Redlich  and 
several  other  staffers  were  silting  in  the  Fe- 
licity office,  watching  the  nun  comedy  in 
which  Weston,  who  would  have  been  13  in 
1993,  looks  roughly  the  same  age  as  she 
does  today.  Reacting  to  all  the  rumors,  a 
staffer  also  traced  Weston's  Social  Security 
number,  which  indicated  that  she  had  been 
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born  in  1966— the  same  year  as  Abrams's 
birth.  My  God,  Abrams  began  to  think, 
she  saw  the  lunar  landing.  She's  not  some- 
one I  needed  to  defend  so  many  times. 

I  f  Weston  is  the  Monica  Lewinsky  of  this 
I  story,  then  there  must  also  be  a  Linda 
I  Tripp.  That  would  be  the  anonymous 
source  who  tipped  off  the  Felicity  pro- 
ducers, UTA,  and  Entertainment  Tonight, 
which  was  in  the  midst  of  profiling  the  19- 
year-old  phenom.  Guessing  the  identity  of 
the  source  has  become  a  Hollywood  par- 
lor game,  and  everyone  has  a  theory.  In 
fact,  there  were  at  least  two  sources,  one  of 
whom  knows  Weston  professionally. 

Brad  Sexton  knew  the  jig  was  up,  and 
told  Weston  to  "come  clean"  about  her  so- 
called  life.  Weston  told  her  agents,  who 
were  floored.  They'd  seen  plenty  of  clients 
who  stretched  their  ages,  but  this  was 
nuts.  "After  we  talked,  I  remember  saying, 
'O.K.,  kiddo,  I'll  see  ya,'"  Colen  recalls. 
"Even  after  she  admitted  everything,  I  was 
still  talking  to  her  like  she  was  19.  That's 
just  how  you  get  around  her." 

Weston  arrived  for  work  that  morning 
accompanied  by  a  bodyguard.  She  looked 
exhausted,  and  said  she'd  been  having  stalk- 


Weston  replied,  "I  already  have  a  publicist." 
She  was  still  crying,  so  a  production  as- 
sistant was  ordered  to  drive  her  to  the  ho- 
tel. All  day  Weston  had  been  thinking. 
Who  did  I  hurt?  Who  did  I  physically  im- 
pair? What  did  I  devastate?  What  did  I  en- 
danger? As  they  headed  up  Fairfax  Avenue 
in  Weston's  S.U.V.,  her  despair  quickly 
shifted  to  anger.  "Everyone  does  this,"  she 
kept  complaining.  "Why  are  they  punish- 
ing me?"  Weston's  "brother"  was  waiting 
for  her  when  they  reached  the  Chateau 
Marmont,  and  the  production  assistant 
recognized  him.  It  was  Brad  Sexton. 

The  aftermath  was  a  festival  of  misinfor- 
mation, and  it  took  a  while  to  sort 
things  out.  At  UTA,  Degus  and  Colen 
were  doing  damage  control— pleading  igno- 
rance, pleading  for  understanding,  trying 
to  mend  fences  all  over  town.  Agencies 
don't  conduct  background  checks,  they  ex- 
plained. "To  some  extent,  we  probably  got 
caught  up  in  the  whole  youth  craze,"  says 
Degus,  who,  at  27,  is  a  walking  example  of 
it.  "Maybe  we  needed  her  to  be  18." 

While  some  executives  were  understand- 
ing, others  felt  duped,  none  more  so  than 
the  higher-ups  at  Disney,  who  were  said 


fact  that,  as  Abrams  puts  it,  "someone  who 
was  working  closely  with  us  for  months 
was  deceiving  people  who  spent  hours  of 
their  time  helping  her  while  she  was  in  cri- 
sis about  being  19  in  Hollywood." 

Felicity  staffers  still  occasionally  stop 
typing  and,  apropos  of  nothing,  think,  / 
can't  believe  she's  32.  They  feel  suckered  by 
a  writer  who,  they  say,  used  her  "youth"  to 
camouflage  inferior  skills.  Some  blame 
Brad  Sexton,  whose  relationship  with  Wes- 
ton is  unclear.  (Neither  will  discuss  whether 
they  are  still  married,  and  the  word  around 
town  is  that  his  career  is  over  before  it 
started.)  "Perhaps  we'd  be  angrier  if  we 
honestly  believed  that  Riley  was  in  com- 
plete control  of  the  charade,"  says  Redlich, 
who  feels  sorry  for  her,  "that  when  she  got 
home  at  night  she  poured  a  scotch,  put  on 
a  short  skirt,  and  laughed  at  us." 

The  next  day  the  staff  watched  Weston  as 
she  was  unmasked  on  Entertainment  Tonight 
—watched  as  she  laughed,  flipped  her  hair 
back,  and  spoke  with  a  certain  self-assurance 
they'd  never  seen.  "Well,  she  seemed  more 
mature,"  says  Redlich.  Even  more  bizarre 
was  the  revelation  that  in  the  mid-80s  Wes- 
ton had  briefly  attended  New  York's  Adel- 
phi  University— bizarre  because  the  Felicity 


'Perhaps  we'd  be  angrier  if  we  believed  that  Riley  was  in  complete  control  of  the  charade." 


er  problems  again.  I've  let  everyone  down, 
she  thought,  and  I'm  gonna  lose  the  best 
clip  of  my  life.  Because  she  had  scenes  to 
film,  however,  no  one  said  a  word  about 
The  Secret.  She  and  Redlich  charted  mind- 
lessly about  the  day's  pumpkin  soup.  On 
film,  Weston  looked  wan  but  impressive. 

Weston  was  summoned  to  Abrams's  of- 
fice, where  she  sat  with  Reeves,  Redlich, 
and  producer  Mychelle  Deschamps.  With- 
out prompting,  Weston  confessed  her  age, 
apologized,  and  began  sobbing  like  a  child. 
"Look  at  me!"  Abrams  recalls  she  cried, 
nearing  hysterics.  "I'm  a  physical  freak. 
This  is  who -I  am.  This  is  what  I  look  like. 
I  dress  like  this  because  I  don't  like  peo- 
ple looking  at  my  legs.  That's  why  I  look 
like  this.  What  else  can  I  do?" 

The  producers  listened  patiently,  wished 
her  well,  and,  sitting  her  in  a  conference 
room,  let  her  call  her  brother.  Fearing  for 
Weston's  mental  state— and  warning  that  the 
press  would  soon  be  all  over  her— they  re- 
served a  room  for  her  at  the  Chateau  Mar- 
mont, where  she  wouldn't  be  bothered.  Re- 
porters were  already  calling  every  five  min- 
utes. Redlich  peppered  her  with  questions: 
Why?  How?  Only  weeks  earlier,  she'd  gone 
on  and  on  to  him  about  her  crummy 
teenage  life,  and  now  he  was  riveted.  Des- 
champs offered  the  name  of  a  therapist, 
saying,  "You  should  talk  to  someone." 


KID  SISTER 

Weston,  left,  in  1993's 
Sister  Act  2:  Back  in  the 
Habit.  Felicity  co-workers 
realized  rumors  of  her 
age  change  were  true 
after  watching  the  movie 
at  the  office. 
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to  be  embarrassed.  Dur- 
ing a  building-dedication 
ceremony,  Disney  chair- 
man Michael  Eisner  was 
asked  questions  about  an 

impish,  93-pound  actress       

he'd   never  seen   before. 
(He  pleaded  ignorance.)  "The  one  thing 
Disney  hates  more  than  anything  is  scan- 
dal," says  a  source.  "They  want  out,  but 
they  fear  an  age-discrimination  suit." 

The  Felicity  staff  reacted  with  a  conflu- 
ence of  shock,  anger,  and  amusement  when 
Weston  was  portrayed  in  the  media  as  Hol- 
lywood's latest  slaughtered  lamb.  No  one 
cared  that  Weston  had  fibbed  in  order  to 
act.  Several  years  ago  Edward  Norton,  a 
then  obscure  Yale  graduate,  passed  himself 
off  as  a  southern  rube  while  auditioning 
for  his  psycho-cracker  role  in  Primal  Fear. 
What  bothered  the  Felicity  staff  was  the 


staff  once  considered  sending  her  to  college. 
These  claims  bug  Weston,  who  sent  writ- 
ten apologies  to  most  of  the  Felicity  staff. 
"This  is  me,"  she  says,  adding  that  at  home 
she  does  not  wear  tiaras,  does  not  booze  it 
up,  and  does  not  speak  in  a  deep,  sexy 
voice.  "I'm  not  going  to  apologize  for  look- 
ing the  way  I  look."  Tonight, 
J  she  says,  she  will  go  home,  put 
on  her  pajamas,  sit  in  front  of 
the  TV,  eat  egg  whites,  and  play 
with  her  Game  Boy.  "Should  I 
not  do  that  because  I'm  over 
the  age  of  21?"  she  asks,  mock- 
ing the  skeptics.  "No  chair  swiv- 
eling!  No  running  outside!"  And 
:   she  still  can't  understand  why 
she's  been  singled  out  in  a  city 
that  celebrates  Courtney  Love's  brand-new 
body  and  Madonna's  Etonian  accent. 

Lately,  Weston  has  made  herself  the 
poster  child  for  the  serious  problem  of 
ageism  in  Hollywood,  where  writers  over 
30  face  ever  diminishing  job  prospects. 
Just  this  morning,  she  was  commiserating 
about  this  with  her  new  friend,  producer 
Larry  Gelbart,  who  reminded  her  that  if 
Hollywood  contracts  had  morals  clauses. 
no  one  would  work.  She  was  "psyched" 
that  a  Hollywood  legend  had  rallied  to  her 
defense.  After  she  hung  up.  Weston  s,i\s. 
she  sent  him  one  of  her  scripts.  D 
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Johnny  Nicholson 

1947;  inset,  Nicholson', 

first  attempt  to  put  table: 

outside,  which  w.i 

abandoned  in  two  week. 

because  no  one  sa 

there,  1958. 
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//  was  wot  coherent,  New  York,  then.  You 
would  see  people. 

—Leo  Lerman, 

quoted  in  George  Plimpton's 

Truman  Capote. 


ven  for  those  who  live  here,  New 
York  is  as  much  imagined  as  it  is 
perceived.  Like  all  the  world's  great 
cities,  it  is  far  beyond  one's  grasp, 
and  not  simply  because  it  is,  as 
they  are,  densely  populated.  Paris, 
London,  Rome,  New  York:  each  is, 
in  the  end,  secretive,  unplumbable. 
There  are  countless  stories  about  New 
York,  and  many  are  touched  with  magic. 
But  none  are  more  magical  than  those  set 
in  the  years  just  following  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  when  Tennessee  Williams 
was  ruling  the  stage,  Harper's  Bazaar  was 
ruling  fashion,  and  Truman  Capote  was 
going  from  bud  to  flamboyant  blossom.  It 
was  around  this  time  that  a  young  man 


A  NIGHTSPOT  TO 


In  glittering  postwar  New  York,  Johnny  Nicholson  s 

restaurant  made  a  magic  brew  of  High  Society 
and  Haute  Bohemia.  As  he  proposes  to  close  Cafe 

Nicholson  after  half  a  century,  the  romance 

that  drew  Tennessee  Williams,  Marlene  Dietrich, 

and  Gloria  Vanderbilt  passes  into  legend 

BY  MARY  CANTWELL 


named  Johnny  Bulica  opened  a  restaurant 
in  midtown  called  Cafe  Nicholson.  At 
Cafe  Nicholson,  the  painter  Buffie  John- 
son says,  "everyone  knew  everyone  else, 
and  you  knew  you  were  making  history." 
Illustrator  Joe  Eula  defined  its  habitues  as 
"a  whole  group  that  had  the  pulse  of  this 
city."  Much  of  that  group  is  gone  now, 


and  soon  their  clubhouse  will  be,  too. 
Johnny  is  locking  its  door  in  January. 

Johnny  Bulica,  who  turned  himself  into 
Johnny  Nicholson  in  the  1920s  because, 
unlike  today's  defiantly  hyphenated  Ameri- 
cans, he  chose  to  put  the  Old  World  be- 
hind him,  is  a  small,  wiry  man  who  walks 
on  what  one  suspects  are  perpetually  tired 
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From  afore;  from  left,  Tennessee 
Williams,  writer  Donald  Windham, 
ballerina  Tanaquil  LeClercq,  Gore  Vidal, 
and  painter  Buffie  Johnson,  circa  1960; 
cafe  table  with  a  Tiffany-style  lamp; 
Nicholson  with  Anna  Magnani,  1959. 
Opposite,  from  top:  Hoagy  Carmichael 
entertains  customers,  circa  1950; 
Dianne  Wiest  and  Jack  Warden  at  Cafe 
Nicholson  in  a  scene  from  Bullets 
over  Broadway,  1994;  a  Moorish  lamp 
in  the  dining  room,  1998;  Jean  Renoir 
at  Cafe  Nicholson,  circa  1950. 
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feet.  Given  bis  50  years  in  the  restaurant 
business,  they  probably  are.  In  his  youth, 
he  was  darkly  handsome  in  the  style  of 
Ramon  Novarro.  At  82,  he  maintains  the 
manners  and  mien  of  a  beau.  To  dine  with 
Johnny  even  now,  long  after  Anna  Ma- 
gnani reportedly  had  a  crush  on  him,  is  to 
feel  as  if  one  were  out  on  a  date. 

In  1949,  when  Cafe  Nicholson  made  its 
debut,  $28  a  month  could  get  you  a  roof 
over  your  head,  the  Duke  of  Windsor  was 
holding  court  at  El  Morocco,  and  every- 
body, including  the  girls  behind  the  coun- 
ters at  Macy's  and  Gimbels,  had  style. 
Nobody  had  more  than  Johnny  Bulica, 
though  God  knows  where  he  got  it. 

Johnny  Bulica,  born  and  raised  in  St. 
Louis,  is  the  only  son  ("Another  died 
on  the  crossing— just  like  Elia  Kazan's 
America,  America")  of  Romanians  with  a 
seemingly  murky  lineage.  Curious  about  a 
mother  who  was  forever  shrouded  in  black 
and  who  spoke  little  English,  he  asked  his 
uncle,  "Tell  me.  Who  are  we?  Who  are  we?" 

"He  said,  'Well,  think  of  it  this  way.  It's 
wintertime  in  New  York  City  and  we  went 
to  Miami.  And  when  it  got  hot  around 
there,  we  came  back.' 

"I  said,  'It  sounds  like  Gypsy.' 

"He  shouted,  'Oh,  no!' 

"But  whether  they  were  Gypsies  or 
not,  my  parents  didn't  know  each  other 
until  some  man  who  arranged  marriages 
arranged  theirs.  My  uncle  said  my  moth- 
er never  laid  eyes  on  my  father  until  after 
the  ceremony,  since  during  it  she  wore  a 
kind  of  sack  over  her  head."  Once  she 
saw  him  she  was  smitten.  "Oh,  God,  she 
thought  to  herself,  I  hit  it." 

"I  heard  Johnny's  family  were  Gypsies," 
the  painter  Hedda  Sterne  says.  "I'm  Ro- 
manian, so  I  can  tell." 

School  was  a  bore,  so  Johnny  mostly  hid 
out  at  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  reading 
Pinocchio  and  helped  in  his  father's  restau- 
rant. Then  the  14-year-old  Johnny  Bulica 
found  his  metier,  at  Stix,  Baer  and  Fuller,  a 
downtown-St.  Louis  department  store. 

He  wanted  to  buy  a  table  for  his  mother, 
paying  25  cents  a  week.  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  by  16  he  was  Stix,  Baer's  boy- 
of-all-work,  unsalaried  but  soaking  up  an 
education  in  decor.  Whenever  possible  he 
hitchhiked  or  cadged  rides  to  Washington 
Heights,  where  his  kin  lived,  to  look  for  work 
in  Manhattan.  "Families  back  then,  you 
didn't  have  to  tell  them  you  were  coming. 

"I  got  jobs  at  Lord  &  Taylor  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  but  then  it  was 
back  to  St.  Louis.  I  was  always  wailing 
for  someone  to  either  leave  or  die.  It  nev- 
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er  happened,  and  in  1941  I  was  drafted." 

Before  being  inducted,  Johnny  saw  a 
psychiatrist.  Recognizing  a  perpetual  tru- 
ant he  had  treated  years  before  at  a  chil- 
dren's psychiatric  center,  the  doctor  asked. 
"Do  you  still  not  get  along  with  people?" 

"No.  I  don't  get  along  with  people." 

Johnny  was  exempted. 

"Wasn't  I  lucky!  But  here  I'm  left  in 
St.  Louis  with  $75,  and  all  my  friends  are 
gone.  So  I  thought,  I  will  go  back  to  New 
York  City  and  conquer  those  citadels." 

Most  of  Bulica's  training  consisted  of  a 
total  immersion  in  shelter  magazines— this 
at  a  time  when  stores  liked  their  designers 
and  display  people  to  be  as  haute  spiffy  as 
tiny,  wasp-waisted  Billy  Baldwin  or  Lord  & 
Taylor's  handsome  William  Pahlmann.  His 
first  job,  then,  was  in  a  cafeteria.  "I  was  a 
busboy,  a  busboy.  God,  that  was  hard." 

Becoming  a  dance  instructor  at  an  Ar- 
thur Murray  studio  seemed  a  possibility. 
But  management  wouldn't  give  Johnny  car- 
fare. Finally  fortune,  or  rather  consanguin- 
ity, smiled  on  him.  At  the  movies,  amused 
by  a  man  who  was  chasing  sailors  up  and 
down  the  aisles,  he  recognized  him  as  a 
former  suitor  of  his  sister's.  Better  yet,  he 
was  a  cousin.  (The  deeper  one  gets  into 
conversation  with  Johnny  Bulica,  the  more 
one  realizes  that  his  family's  emigration 
from  the  old  country  must  have  been  ac- 
companied by  a  villageful  of  relatives.) 

Johnny's  cousin  Tommy  Carabina  was  a 
hairdresser  at  Elizabeth  Arden  on  Fifth  Av- 
enue and  a  special  pet  of  the  Duchess  of 
Windsor's,  which  put  him  on  combing,  of- 
ten evolving  into  speaking,  terms  with  the 
world  Johnny  longed  to  enter.  Carabina 
opened  the  door  by  introducing  him  to 
Greenwich  Village  and  life  as  it  was  not 
lived  in  Washington  Heights. 

Talk  about  Johnny's  creative  talents 
spread  above  14th  Street.  Henry  Calla- 
han, Lord  &  Taylor's  design  director, 
gave  him  a  tryout.  The  effort  was  a  literal 
flop— the  mannequins  kept  falling  down- 
but  never  mind.  Johnny  Bulica  had  been 
left  in  the  dust,  and  Johnny  Nicholson  was 
off  and  running.  "It  could  happen,"  John- 
ny says,  "only  in  New  York." 

At  Lord  &  Taylor,  Johnny  met  the  illus- 
trator Jean  Owens  and  the  photographer 
Karl  Bissinger,  from  whom  he  became 
inseparable.  "I  remember  seeing  them  in 
Provincetown  in  1942,"  Hedda  Sterne 
says.  "Jean  looked  like  a  big  kitten  and 
had  a  pink  bicycle."  Provincetown,  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  also  where  Johnny  met  his 
future  tenant  Tennessee  Williams. 

Having  graced  at  least  10  relatives  with 
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ins  occasional  presence,  Johnny,  with 
Owens  and  Bissinger,  moved  into  the  kind 
o!'  lodgings  familial  to  every  New  Yorker 
old  enough  to  define  "cold-water  flat."  On 
East  59th  Street,  it  had  one  bedroom,  a 
shared  toilet  down  the  hallway,  a  big 
kitchen  with  a  bathtub,  and  no  heat.  'Be- 
fore we  knew  it  Karl  and  I  opened  an  an- 
tique shop  on  58th  Street.  You  could  do 
things  then  because  the  rent  was  only  $50 
a  month" 

Johnny  sold  antiques,  rented  props  to 
photographers,  made  ehieken-wire  man- 
nequins, designed  perfume  bottles,  and 
did  100  windows  for  Lord  &  Taylor.  In 
I94S  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  fust  time, 
was  enchanted  by  Rome's  Caffe  Greco, 
and  saw  "the  most  fabulous  little  restau- 
rant," designed  by  Jean  Coeteau.  A  res- 
taurant, he  decided  then  and  there,  could 
be  "an  art  form." 

His  aspirations  were  modest    coffee  and 


"And  the  people!  I  remember  (  ail  Van 

Vechten,  wearing  his  ivory  bracelets.  One 
night  he  tell  asleep,  and  some  couple  said, 
'See.  that's  what  happens  when  you're  old 
and  alone.'  Salvador  Dali  used  to  come  in, 
and,  of  course.  Tennessee  was  there  every 
night." 

Babs  Simpson,  a  survivor  of  Harper's  Ba- 
zaar. I  bgue,  and  House  &  Garden— and, 
had  she  to  face  the  challenge,  a  sure  sur- 
vivor of  the  Flood— has  a  simple  chic  that 
makes  most  contenders  look  like  Mrs.  As- 
tor's  pet  horse.  When  she  speaks,  it  is  with 
the  authority  of  the  late  Diana  Trilling. 

"Until  Cafe  Nicholson  there  were  only 
two  kinds  of  restaurants  in  New  York: 
checked-tablecloth  places  serving  spaghetti 
and  meatballs  or  velvet-banquette  places  like 
Le  Pavilion.  In  a  way  Johnny  created  the  first 
theme  park.  So  extravagant,  so  luxurious  . . . 
people  were  forever  getting  engaged  there. 


derful  contrast  to  Edna,  who  was  so  black. 
You  sec.  I  was  choreographing  the  place." 
There  was  a  parrot  too,  Lolita,  a  be- 
quest from  magazine  editor  George  Davis 
(a  "seminal  person,"  journalist  Shana  Alex- 
ander calls  him)  when  Davis,  then  at  Flair 
magazine,  married  Lotte  Lenya.  Lolita  had 
four  words,  "Hello"  and  "I'm  a  parrot," 
and,  Davis  told  Johnny,  "gets  very  jealous 
when  I  talk  on  the  phone  because  she 
thinks  I'm  talking  to  another  parrot."  Loli- 
ta died  at  35  in  1986,  to  mixed  obituaries. 


'T 


he  first  day  we  opened,  we  had  14  peo- 
ple. Then  25,  then  95.  I  kept  saying, 
'What  are  we  doing?  I  mean,  what's  hap- 
pening?' In  came  the  writers— Tennessee, 
Gore  [Vidal].  And  the  New  Yorker  people- 
Charlie  Addams,  Brendan  Gill— and  the 
fashion  people,  who  brought  the  photogra- 
phers. Next  came  this  divine  woman,  Muriel 
Draper,  a  bohemian  intellectual,  whose  son 


'1  found  some  long  kid  gloves  on  the  floor,  looked  inside  them,  and  saw  'Property  of  Mar 
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buns  in  the  garden  at  the  back  of  his  an- 
tiques shop.  Then  one  day  he  ran  into 
Edna  Lewis.  No,  she  said,  it  should  be  a 
real  restaurant.  They  went  50-50  on  the 
money  and  put  Cafe  Nicholson  together 
with  the  innocent  enthusiasm  of  Mickey 
and  Judy  putting  on  a  show. 

Edna  Lewis  had  grown  up  in  Freetown, 
Virginia,  a  community  of  farming  people, 
most  of  whom  were  the  descendants  of 
freed  slaves,  about  which  she  wrote  the 
enchanting  Tlie  Taste  of  Country  Cooking. 
She  lived  in  midtown,  addressed  envelopes 
for  a  living,  and  fed  legions  on  the  week- 
end. "Jean  Owens,  Karl  Bissinger,  Johnny 
. . .  everybody  was  young." 

"Oh,  it  was  fun,"  Lewis  says  of  partner- 
ing Johnny.  "We  shopped  on  the  Bowery, 
going  into  basement  after  basement.  Before 
we  opened  we  put  sheets  all  over  the  walls 
and  called  them  curtains. 

I      VANITY     FAIR 


"I  remember  a  frieze  by  Jean  Owens, 
skylights,  enormous  white  bowls— one  filled 
with  great  slabs  of  chocolate,  another  with 
lemons,  and  the  third  with  white  eggs. 
Such  voluptuousness  ...  I  can't  tell  you." 

"The  bowls,"  Johnny  says,  "were  on  a 
great  big  marble  counter  that  I  bought 
from  a  trashman  who  was  throwing  it  out 
on  the  street.  On  it  I'd  put  wonderful  dis- 
plays of  lemons  and  oranges,  and  baskets 
of  peaches  and  onions. 

"Everything  was  black  and  white  be- 
cause I  had  some  beautiful  black  Gothic 
panels  and  marble-topped  tables.  The 
chairs  were  all  real  Thonet  because  nobody 
wanted  them.  Cost  50  cents  apiece. 

"Madame  Spivy  [a  glory  of  New  York- 
Paris  nightlife]  lent  me  her  personal  maid, 
Virginia  Reed,  for  opening  day.  Virginia 
never  went  back.  The  waitress,  Jean  Matlega, 
I  hired  because  she  was  so  white,  a  won- 


was  the  dancer  Paul  Draper,  and  she 
brought  more  writers.  After  them  came  the 
theater  people.  But  the  day  that  Peggy  Hop- 
kins Joyce  [a  former  showgirl]  walked  in, 
that  was  it!  I'd  heard  about  her  all  my  life." 

"Johnny,"  Babs  Simpson  says,  "has  al- 
ways been  starstruck.  He  knew  Truman 
Capote  would  be  truman  capote  before 
Truman  did." 

"The  most  fascinating  people  were  peo- 
ple that  had  never  stepped  in  the  kind  of 
restaurant  that  I  was  running.  They  were 
people  that  ale  at  Le  Pavilion  and  went  to 
the  Stork  Club.  The  way  they  were  dressed! 
Couture,  all  of  them,"  says  Johnny. 

"High  Society  loves  to  meet  High  Bo- 
hemia," John  Loring,  Tiffany  &  Co.'s  design 
director,  offers,  "and  at  Johnny's  that  made 
for  a  certain  cafe  society.  But  not  the  Duke 
of  Windsor  kind,  more  to  the  taste  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie.  Food  was  not  good  in  the 
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50s.  Food  was  not  discovered  until  the  60s. 
But  at  Johnny's  . . .  that  herbed  chicken!" 

The  restaurant  had  no  liquor  license,  the 
menu  was  prix  fixe  and  choiceless.  D.  D. 
Ryan,  of  the  baritone  thrum,  the  chopstick- 
pinioned  hair,  and  then  a  youth  at  Bazaar, 
also  recalls  "the  best  lemony  vinaigrette  for 
the  best  green  salad."  Edna's  chocolate 
souffle  is  invariably  described  as  "fabulous." 

Through  it  all  drifted  Jean  Matlega,  "the 
most  serene  presence.  She  looked  and  act- 
ed," says  Geraldine  Stutz,  a  very  young 
Glamour  editor  at  the  time,  "like  someone 
out  of  an  Ingmar  Bergman  movie." 

Edna  Lewis  was  just  as  memorable. 
Miles  White,  who  designed  the  costumes 
for  Oklahoma,  speaks  of  her  as  "so  mar- 
velously  strange-looking,  more  of  a  pres- 
ence—she makes  me  think  of  Jessye  Nor- 
man—than a  cook." 

One  day  Johnny  gave  a  luncheon  for 
both  his  Hearst  and  his  Conde  Nast  cus- 


There  are  many  reasons  for  the  success 
of  Cafe  Nicholson.  That  it  was  close  to 
New  York's  photographers'  row,  on  56th 
Street,  is  one  of  them.  But,  above  all,  John- 
ny Nicholson  was  the  lure. 

Going  to  certain  celebrated  restaurants, 
the  late  Mortimer's,  for  instance,  which 
specialized  in  the  ladies  who  lunch  and 
mortifying  unknowns,  can  be  an  exercise 
in  humility.  At  Cafe  Nicholson,  however, 
there  were,  and  are,  no  "good"  or  "bad" 
tables  and  no  pecking  order.  "You  never 
thought  you  were  at  a  restaurant,"  Hedda 
Sterne  says.  "You  always  thought  you  were 
Johnny's  guest." 

"One  day  I  was  sitting  outside— my  moth- 
er taught  me  that,"  says  Johnny.  "When 
she  came  to  visit  she  would  pull  her  chair 
outside,  and  when  people  passed  she'd  say, 
'Come  in.  See  my  son's  restaurant.'  Any- 
way, I  was  sitting  outside  when  in  walks 
the  most  beautiful  woman.  Tall,  and  the  way 


saw  'Property  of  Marlene  Dietrich.'  I  asked 
my  sister,  Are  you  sure  she  said  JohnnyT 
and  sent  them  to  the  best  cleaner  in  New 
York  before  returning  them.  Wasn't  I  right? 
Could  I  send  Dietrich  dirty  laundry?" 

After  a  year  in  business  Johnny  Nichol- 
son passed  the  hat  so  he  could  buy  a 
$25,000  East  Side  brownstone  that  housed 
a  host  of  little  old  ladies.  Like  many  a 
landlord  in  rent-controlled  New  York,  he 
hoped  they  were  slated  soon  for  heaven.  In- 
stead, they  seemed  slated  for  eternal  life  on 
earth.  Meanwhile,  he  bought  out  Edna 
Lewis,  who  turned  to  running  a  pheasant 
farm  in  New  Jersey.  Around  the  same  time 


Celebrating  the  birthday  of  model  and  actress 
Elizabeth  Threatt  in  Otto  Fenn's  studio, 
New  York  City,  circa  1960.  Third  from  right, 
left  to  right,  Marsha  Coe,  Threatt,  Fenn, 
artist  Bill  Morrow,  Nicholson,  and  Threatt's 
husband,  Tony  De  Contad. 


ich.T ...  I  sent  them  to  the  best  cleaner  in  New  York. . . .  Could  I  send  Dietrich  dirty  laundry?" 


tomers.  Alexander  Liberman,  Vogue's  art 
director,  was  there  along  with  Alexey 
Brodovich,  his  counterpart  at  Bazaar,  and 
Bazaar's  editor  in  chief,  Carmel  Snow, 
who  had  a  brogue  you  could  cut  with  a 
knife.  But  the  coup  de  theatre  was  the  en- 
trance of  Edna  Woolman  Chase,  the  edi- 
tor in  chief  of  Vogue,  who  had  met  with 
Johnny  in  1937  when  he  showed  up  with  a 
letter  of  introduction. 

"She  said  then,  'You  know  what  I 
think?  I  think  you  ought  to  go  back  to  St. 
Louis  and  be  a  big  fish  in  a  small  pond.' 
And  here  she's  coming  to  see  me,  and  I 
have  the  greatest  restaurant  ever  to  take 
place,  and  she's  telling  me  how  wonderful 
it  is.  Isn't  that  something!" 

Johnny  pauses,  lowers  his  eyes.  "In  a  way, 
the  restaurant's  been  my  downfall.  Look 
what  I'm  doing.  Still  doing  it.  Who  knows 
what  other  things  I  could  have  done?" 


she  walked  . . .  her  bag  . . .  her  complex- 
ion .. .  gorgeous  eyes.  Everybody  stood  up." 

The  listener  waits  breathless. 

"Eleanor  Roosevelt,"  Johnny  whispers, 
still  reverent. 

If  Johnny  was  in  awe  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
he  was  intimidated  by  Marlene  Dietrich, 
to  whom  he  dared  only  a  quick  "Hello. 
How  are  you?"  But  on  a  night  when  he  was 
away,  the  restaurant  was  packed,  and  his  sis- 
ter was  playing  hostess,  a  man,  accompanied 
by  a  woman,  asked  for  a  table.  Told  there 
were  none,  the  woman  took  charge.  "I'm 
Miss  Dietrich,"  she  proclaimed.  "Where's 
Johnny?"  (Anyone  who's  heard  Dietrich  sing 
"Johnny"  can  imagine  her  slow,  slumberous 
pronunciation  of  his  name.)  Another  couple 
bowed  to  fame  and  gave  up  their  table. 

"The  next  day  I  found  some  long  kid 
gloves  on  the  floor,  looked  inside  them,  and 


the  chance  came  to  buy  the  sculptor  Jo 
Davidson's  old  studio,  also  on  58th  Street. 
Johnny  sold  the  brownstone  and  moved 
himself,  Lolita,  and  the  restaurant  eastward 
to  Second  Avenue.  His  customers  followed. 
Including  Tennessee  Williams,  along  with 
his  longtime  friend  Frankie  Merlo,  who 
eventually  became  tenants  as  well. 

Johnny,  with  Frankie,  decorated  Ten- 
nessee's apartment  in  the  manner  of  a  Vic- 
torian hotel  room,  perfect  for  a  peripatetic 
tenant  who  started  each  day  with  a  martini 
and  Lenya's  recording  of  Kurt  Weill's  Bt ■>■ 
lin  Theatre  Songs.  When  Tennessee  was 
traveling,  his  friend  Maria  St.  Just,  later  his 
literary  executor,  on  whom  Johntn  casts  ,i 
jaundiced  eye  ( "a  monster"),  moved  in. 

Oh,  the  stories,  the  names!  To  hear 
about  the  "beautiful  people''  Broadwa) 
costume  designer  Willa  Kim's  term  for 
them  -who  hung  out  at  (ate  Nicholson  is 
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Frustrated  because  he  still  couldn't  get  a 
liquor  license,  Johnny  moved  with  Lolita 
again,  to  an  East  57th  Street  carriage 
house  whose  walls  he  paved  with  spectac- 
ular tiles.  Rita  Hayworth's  lawyer,  Bartley 
Crum,  brought  her  there.  "Be  gentle  to 
him,"  he  said  on  introducing  Rita  to  John- 
ny. Andy  Warhol,  in  POPism,  records  Judy 
Garland  laughing  so  hard  at  some  unspeci- 
fied witticism  she  couldn't  swallow  the 
strands  of  spaghetti  hanging  out  of  her 
mouth.  Carrie  Donovan,  of  Vogue  and,  to- 
day, Old  Navy,  thinks  that  it  was  at  Cafe 
Nicholson  that  she  met  Janet  Flanner.  And 
Gloria  Vanderbilt  knows  it  was  where  she 
spent  a  romantic  evening  with  Frank  Sina- 
tra. "You  immediately  felt  that  lovely  things 
were  going  to  happen,  and  they  always  did. 
There  was  nothing  about  the  restaurant  that 
imposed  itself.  It  just  brought  out  yourself." 
Polly  Mellen,  a  Vogue  editor  for  many 
years  and  now  at  Allure,  recalls  the  57th 
Street  restaurant  as  a  godsend,  what  with  it 
being  alcoved  and  her  frequent  companion 
being  married.  She  recalls  as  well  the  "co- 
herent" city  Leo  Lerman  spoke  of  to 
George  Plimpton.  "On  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days a  group  of  us  were  always  walking 


everywhere,  going  everywhere:  the  galleries, 
shopping,  the  movies,  forever  running  into 
somebody  we  knew.  It  was  clublike,  really. 
At  night  you  went  home,  put  on  your  little 
black  dress,  and  it  would  start  all  over 
again.  Cafe  Nicholson  came  to  mind  when 
I  first  started  seeing  John  Galliano's  shows 
—that  bit  of  decadence  and  excitement  just 
put  me  in  the  mood." 

Among  the  charms  of  the  57th  Street 
place  was  a  Silver  Cloud  Rolls-Royce  John- 
ny bought  from  Myron  Taylor,  a  former 
ambassador  to  the  Vatican.  It  ferried  cus- 
tomers to  the  theater  until  the  car  was 
killed  by  one  too  many  potholes.  After  16 
years  the  57th  Street  location  was  killed  as 
well.  Johnny  moved  Cafe  Nicholson  back 
to  Jo  Davidson's  studio  and  installed  a  de- 


cor variously  described  as   "high-class 

bordello"  (Joe  Eula),  "a  set  of  a  Tennes- 
see Williams  play"  (jeweler  Kenneth  Jay 
Lane),  and  "very  Spanish-Portuguese 
Belle  Lpoque"  (John  Loring). 

There  Johnny  has  stayed.  On  occa- 
sion. Since  1979,  Rome,  the  South 
of  France,  Mexico,  and  points  south 
have  seen  a  lot  of  him.  Potential  cus- 
tomers have  not.  Some  months,  the  res- 
taurant's open,  some  months,  it's  closed, 
and  planning  an  evening  there  is  as 
chancy  as  playing  Lotto.  Jade  Hobson, 
a  former  fashion  editor  at  New  York 
magazine,  chose  the  date  for  her  wed- 
ding to  producer-director-lyricist  Mar- 
tin Charnin   "according  to  Johnny's 
availability."  Another  wedding  reception 
was  catered  by  the  Chinese  restaurant 
down  the  street  because,  the  bridegroom 
having  been  somewhat  fuzzy  about  the 
date,  Johnny  had  forgotten  he  was  do- 
ing the  reception.  And  although  it  hap- 
pened 10  years  ago,  Cafe  Nicholson 
staged  what  in  retrospect  seems  its  last 
hurrah  when  Johnny  celebrated  "my  mil- 
lionth souffle,"  advised  his  female  guests 
to  "wear  your  diamonds,"  and  hired  a 
street  band  to  play  "When  the  Saints 
Come  Marching  In"  after  dinner. 
Dining  at  Cafe  Nicholson  to- 
day means  sitting  in  a  room  that's 
nearly  full  or  nearly  empty,  neither 
of  which  circumstances  appears 
to  affect  its  proprietor.  It  means 
the  last  of  a  trio  of  famous  sisters 
calling  out  a  coy  "Coo-ee"  as 
she  enters.  It  means  listening  to  a 
new  customer,  interior  designer 
Jeffrey  Bilhuber,  mourn  the  end 
of  "a  discreet,  sophisticated  glam- 
our so  sadly  missing"  that  he  is 
too  young  to  have  experienced. 
"Just  the  chic  of  Johnny's  little 
cassette  recorder  behind  a  green 
felt  screen,  emitting  a  lovely 
sound  from  some  corner,  the 
descent  from  the  street,  the  doorbell  ..." 
Once  that  doorbell  is  silenced,  Johnny 
Nicholson,  whose  hands  are  scarred  from 
chopping  and  slicing,  will  build  the  first 
house  of  his  82  years.  In  it  he  will  work  on 
collages,  painting  . . .  who  knows?  He  won't 
miss  New  York,  the  citadel  he  wanted  so 
badly  to  storm,  one  bit.  "I  don't  go  to  the 
museums  or  theater  anymore.  I  do  love  the 
movies,  but  I  can  go  to  them  anywhere." 
But  the  people.  Won't  he  miss  the  people? 
Not  really.  After  all,  the  comets— the  Ten- 
nessees,  Trumans,  Marlenes,  Ritas,  Andys, 
Magnanis,  and  Planners— have  burned  out. 
"Fortunately,"  Johnny  adds,  as  desperate  to 
discover  what  he  can  do  with  his  skills  in 
1999  as  he  was  50  years  ago  to  put  them 
into  his  newfound  "ail  form."  □ 
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Name:  Mary  McCormack.  Age:  29.  Paid  her  Hollywood  dues  in:  Howard  Sterasl 

Private  Paris  (as  Stern's  ultra-tolerant  wife),  and  Deep  Impact,  with  Robert  Duvali. 

Now  breaking  into  the  big  time  with:  Mystery,  Alaska.  David  H.  Kelley's  hockey  him 

co-starring  Russell  Crowe,  Clint  Eastwood's  True  Crime,  and  Kevin  Allen's 

/  //<  ■  Big  Tease.  Tell  us  how  Robert  Mitchum  gave  you  the  courage  to  persevere: 

"\1\  first  line  on-camera  was  with  Mitchum,  in  a  film  called  Backfire!  I  was?M 

nervous  I  actually  said  to  him,  'Be  gentle,  it's  my  first  time."  He  laughed 

and  said,  'It  gets  better  than  this,  kid."'  You've  had  good  luck  with  leading  men — 

Mitchum,  Duvali,  and  now  Russell  Crowe  and  Clint  Eastwood:  "Russell  is  great. 

He's  unbelievably  talented.  I  only  shot  one  scene  with  Clint,  but  I  got  to  make 

etely  sexy.  It's  a  man's  world,  because 
a  29-year-old  actor  saying,  'And  then 
make  out  with  Mary  McCormack!'" 
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Shoe  horn:  Shoe  designer 
Christian  Louhoutin 
kicks  up  his  heels  at  his  Paris 
office.  Inset:  Louboutin' s 
speed-dialees  include  Diane  Von 
Furstenburg  (5),  his  country 
chateau,  Champgillon  (4),  and  his 
frequently  needed  locksmith  (9). 


Christian  Louboulin's  speed  dial  is  like  a  French  fairy 
talc  in  shorthand    not  unlike  the  enchanted  shoes  he 
designs  in  Paris,  wicked  pumps  and  princess  slippers 
that  are  objects  of  desire  the  world  over  and  will  grace 
many  a  runway  at  the  couture  shows  there  this  month. 
For  starters,  button  No.  1  is  marked  simply  with  a  heart, 
"because  love,"  says  Louhoutin,  "is  belbre  everything." 
Louboutin  is  famous  among  his  friends  for  his  exqui- 
site gossip,  which  he  calls  "nonaggressive  chat."  Daily 
chatmates  include  Farida  Seidoux  at  Azzedine  Alai'a  (3). 
"She's  the  PR.,  the  muse  of  Azzedine,  the  godmother,"  says  the 
34-year-old  designer.  "I  call  Farida  three  times  a  day.  The  morn- 
ing is  to  say,  'How  was  the  evening?'  Then  before  lunch  is  'Where 
are  you  going  to  lunch?'  And  then  the  evening 
is  'How  was  lunch?'"  Diane  Von  Furstenberg 
(5)  "is  the  afternoon,  a  real  chat." 

He  calls  his  country  house,  Champgillon  (4), 
a  13th-century  chateau,  daily  to  check  on  the 
garden  and  his  collection  of  rare  chickens  and 
ducks.  "The  ducks  need  water,  but  the  chick- 
ens may  drown  in  the  water  of  the  ducks.  So  I 
always  check  who  is  dead." 

Nos.  2  and  7  are  work  (factory  and  store), 
and  No.  6  is  his  New  York  publicist,  Juliet 
Safro  Berkowitz,  who  often  receives  a  wake- 
up  call.  Nos.  8,  9,  and  0  are  strangely  re- 
lated. Frenchway  (8)  is  Louboutin's  travel 
agent,  and  the  locksmith  (9)  is  pro- 
grammed because  "I  always  lose  my 
keys— then  I  cannot  go  in,  cannot  go  out. 
Fm  just  out."  This  spirit  of  dislocation  blossoms 
in  0,  which  is  always  labeled  for  the  most  recent  trip 
Louboutin  has  taken.  "Every  time  I  go  to  a  new  country  which 
I  love,  I  always  keep  in  mind  that  I  want  to  move  there."  Today,  0  is 
Uzbekistan.  Tomorrow,  as  in  a  fairy  tale,  who  knows?  — laura  Jacobs 


Shirley  Lord 

editor,  author 
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Down  by  the  River, 

by  Edna  O'Brien 

(Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux). 

"Heaven  and  hell 

co-exist  in  this  primal  story 

about  an  incestuous  relationship, 

which  brings  to  mind  so 

vividly  the  Ireland  I  once  knew 

that  it's  difficult 

to  remember  it's  fiction. " 
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Night-Table 
Reading 

Jason  Robert  Brown 

composer-lyricist,  Parade 

The  Eighth  Day, 

by  Thornton  Wilder 

(Amereon). 

"A  wonderful  playwright 

and  a  brilliant  storyteller. 

I  can  V  help  but 

learn  from  such  formidable 

technique,  and  it's 

a  hell  of  a  good  read. " 


Eleanor  Mondale 

entertainment  contributor, 

CBS  News's  This  Morning 


Joseph  Abboud 

designer 

The  Prophet, 

by  Kablil  Gibran  (Knopf). 

"Particularly 

special  about  this  book 

is  that  it  was  written  by  my  first 

cousin  and  gives  me  an 
insight  into  the  experiences  of  my 

grandparents  when  they 

came  to  America  as  immigrants 

from  Lebanon. " 


The  Descent  of  Woman, 
by  Elaine  Morgan 
(Souvenir  Press). 
"I'm  reading  it 
because  I  don 7 
think  Charles 

Darwin 
adequately 
explained 
saddlcini^  " 
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Safe,  Gentle,  Effective 


Light 
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Trust  your 
silky  smooth 
skin  to 
Soft  Light 
Laser  Hair 
Removal. 

Call  for  the 
participating 
physician 
nearest  you. 
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Iiis  month  Viking  debuts  Penguin  Lives— sorry,  not  the  sordid  tales  of 
flightless  birds,  but  a  series  of  pocket-size  bios  by  writers  such  as  LARRY 
McMURTRY  on  Crazy  Horse  and  EDMUND  WHITE  on  Marcel  Proust  that 
will  elevate  your  cocktail-party  patter  from  modestly  intellectual  to 
absolutely  erudite. 

Also  this  month:  LEWIS  H.  LAPHAM'S  The  End  of  the  World    <* 
(St.  Martin's)  is  an  incredible  black  box  of  historic  you-are-  ^H 
there  accounts  of  hell  on  earth,  including  a  monk  describing    ' 
the  fall  of  the  Aztecs  to  the  Spaniards,  and  a  Polish  poet  on 
his  fight  for  survival  at  Auschwitz.  MARTIN  GOTTFRIED'S  Balancing  Ac! 
(Little,  Brown)  celebrates  all  things  Angela  Lansbury, 
from  her  days  as  a  villainess  in  classic  films  such  as  The 
Manchurian  Candidate  and  Gaslight  to  the  good-hearted 
lady  dick  of  crime-infested  Cabot  Cove.  From  the  rain 
forest  to  the  concrete  jungle,  MARK  HERTSGAARD  trav- 
eled the  globe  to  test  the  winds  of  the  environmental 
future  for  Earth  Odyssey  (Broadway).  DORIS  LESSING'S  futuristic  novel  Mara 
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Counterclock 

from  top  righi 

Barbie  takes  c 

"Roman  Hoik 

photographed 

by  David  Levin  thai: 

Susan  Orleans  T\\z  Orchid ' 

Right  Here.  Right  Now 

author  Trey  Ellis  in  repr 

Serge  Lutens's  homage 

(aided  by  model 

Elena  KoudouraJ  to  the 

"Night  and  Day"  Mdixh  1997. 
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and  Dann  (HarperFlamingo)  is  the  saga  of  a  sister  and  brother  who  seem 
destined  to  trek  for  eternity  across  the  drought-ravaged  earth.  THOM  JONES 
once  again  mines  the  battered  souls  of  the  cantankerous  and  dis- 
possessed in  his  new  short-story  collection,  Sonny  Lis- 
ton  Was  a  Friend  of  Mine  (Little,  Brown).  In  Report- 
ing Live  (Simon  &  Schuster)  LESLEY  STAHL  delivers  the 
dope  on  good  old  boys  from  Boy  George  to  George 
Bush.  COLSON  WHITEHEAD'S  highly  imaginative  and 
stylish  debut  novel.  The  Intuitionist  (Anchor), 
plunges  into  the  world  of  a  black  female  eleva- 
tor inspector  who  relies  on  her  Zen-like  ability 
to  discern  when  someone's  about  to  get  the 
shaft.  Serge  Lutens  (Rizzoli)  encompasses 
the  vast  oeuvre  of  the  fashion  industry's 
multidisciplinary  "designer  of  dreams,"  from 
his  photography  and  perfumes  to  his  in- 
terior decorating  and  hairstyling.  In  The 
Orchid  Thief  (Random  House)  the  intrepid 
SUSAN  ORLEAN  is  ushered  by  a  charismatic 
plant  smuggler  through  the  wild  swamps 
of  Florida  and  into  the  rarefied  society  of 
orchidophiles.  The  essays  in  culture-crit 
demigod  J.  HOBERMAN'S  The  Red  Atlantis 
(Temple  University  Press)  examine 
the  idea  of  the  Communist  Utopia  as 
muse  for  artists  and  intellectuals.  The 
threat  of  a  deadly  doomsday  disease  being 
unleashed  on  the  U.S.  spawns  terror  and  in- 
trigue in  VINCENT  PATRICK'S  page-turner  Smoke  Screen 
(Morrow).  It's  Barbie's  world,  we  just  live  in  it:  witness 
photographer  DAVID  LEVINTHAL  and  VALERIE  STEELE'S  Barbie 
Millicent  Roberts  (Pantheon),  a  sumptuous  tribute  to  an 
icon  in  her  vintage  era.  In  TREY  ELLIS'S  Right  Here,  Right 
Now  (Simon  &  Schuster)  a  weed-and-cough-syrup  bender 
ignites  the  hero's  transformation  from  supersuave  motivational 
speaker  to  egomaniacal  cult  leader.  Are  you  battling  evil 
H.M.O.'s,  ruthless  car  dealers,  or  malevolent  landlords?  Then 
arm  yourself  with  consumer  consultant  ELLEN  PHILLIPS'S  Shocked. 
Appalled,  and  Dismayed  (Vintage),  an  invaluable  guide  to  compos- 
ing letters  of  complaint  that  get  silver-bullet  results.  Hmm  ...  the 
co-op  board  of  Chester  Court  had  better  consider  itself  warned! 

-ELISSA  SCHAPPELL 
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This  Problem  Into 


Imagine  Someone 

Breaking  Your  Arm 
Because  You 
Missed  A  Putt. 
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This  December,  the  Lexus  Challenge  Hosted  by  Raymond  Floyd  will  provide  more  than  dramatic 
competition.  It  will  raise  funds  to  benefit  Childhelp  USA  and  The  Entertainment  Industry  Foundation  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  Please  join  us  in  watching  this  prestigious 
tournament  on  NBC  December  19th  and  20th.  For  the  love  of  the  game,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  children. 

Childhelp  usa 


■rhe Entertainment  / 

Industry  Founda  Hon  - 


LEXUS  CHALLENGE 

HOSTED  BY  RAYMOND  FLOYD 


PI  RMAHINT   1  HAXITIfi 


i  IhnM.-n  qf  l<.\i,ta  Motor  Sales,  USA.,  he.  Lextu  reminds  you  u.  wear  watbelti,  team  i  hildnn  in  real  teal  obi    alt  speed  latm  and  driw     tpoiuibl)  Rw  mart  injbrmalt  #>tf.mm  nrrallBt*'  I  n  (    ■ 


Phil  Donahue,  Mario  Thomas, 

and  Walter  Cronkite  at  t 


Diane  Von  Furstenberg 
signs  a  copy  of  her  book 
Diane:  A  Signature  Life 
for  Henry  Kissinger 

at  Elaine's.  A 


%\  V 


Alexandra  von 
Furstenberg,         ^ 
Marie-Chantal 
of  Greece,  and 
Pia  Getty  at 
Elaine's. 


'  Rose  Styron, 

tsy  Cronkite, 

d  Jann  Wenner 

Tl   at  Elaine's. 


Joe  Armstrong, 
Sherrie  Rollins,  David  Wesfin, 
Liz  Smith,  Barbara  Walters,  and 
Diane  Von  Furstenberg 


Marisa  Be 
and  Mike  Nil 


Anne  and 

Brian  McNally  at 

the  Diane  party. 


.*  # 


Louise  Grunwald,  Bob  Colacello,  Henry 
Grunwald,  tond  Linda  Bird  Francke  at  Elaine's. 


SIGNATURE     EVENINGS 


Cc 

j       Guest, 

Gurley  B 


'  here  was  legend  gridlock  at  Elaine's  on  the  night  of  Diane  Von  Furstenberg 's  book  party.  C  in 

orous  big  names-  Cronkite,  Grunwald,  Kissinger,  Walters,  Sawyer,  Nichols,  Styron,  Bronfman  J  k 

_  list  a  few— pressed  together  in  the  Manhattan  restaurant  to  celebrate  the  publication  of  Diane:  A  k 

nature  Life,  the  designer's  autobiography.  USA  Networks  chairman  Barry  Diller  and  Vanity  Fair  e  >u 

Graydon  Carter  co-hosted  the  celebration,  which  at  times  seemed  more  like  a  White  House  state-d  m 

after-party  than  a  publishing  event,  given  the  number  of  great  men  and  women  gathered  under  Ek  a 

blackened-tin  ceiling.  Jann  Wenner,  Helen  Gurley  Brown,  David  Brown,  Donald  and  Susan  Newln  m 

Ross  Bleckner,  Sandy  Gallin,  Joni  Evans,  Herbert  Allen,  Kenneth  Jay  Lane,  and  Elaine  herself,  ar  i« 

many  others,  came  out  to  toast  Von  Furstenberg,  who  signed  books  with  a  Montblanc  pen    "En  V 

all!  0?  Diane"— and  looked  customarily  glamorous  in  a  low-cut  black  (nonwrap)  dress.  \\ 

At  the  opening  of  the  Bellagio,  Steve  Wynn's  $1.6  billion  Italianalc  hotel  on  the  Las  Vegas  Strip  id 


Jennifer  Medley,  Heidi  Kujufc, 
and  Kinga  Keh  at  the  Pieri*. 


and  Julio  Mario 


Santo  Domingo  Sr.  at  t 


Mi~pj':  Anh  Duong  and 

jjr '  ';.  '    Vikram  Chatwal  at 

'-«>;  the  Domingo  party. 


Julio-Santo  Domingo  Jr.  and 

Nicolas  Berggruen  at 

a  birthday  party  for  Domingo 

at  the  Pierre  in  New  York. 


Anneliese  Seubert, 

Fujiko  Otofuji,  and  Ronnie  Madra 

at  the  Domingo  parry. 


Aerin  Laude 
and  David  Lauren 
at  the  Pierre. 


!   «* 


Tatiana  von 

Furstenberg  and 

Richard  Golub  at 

the  Pierre. 


y     PATRICK     M(.  MULLAN 


Amy  Esterle 
at  the 
Domingo 
party. 


The  harp-!?r»»<t,aritrapce  to 
the  ballroonvetSffve  Wynn's 
^Bellagio  in  IBs  Vegas  on  its 
•opening  w^fen 


Don  Johnson  with  fioncee  Kelley  Phleger, 
Robert  Wagner,  and  Jill  St.  John  at  the  Bellagio. 


•     <=^ 


•astwood 
vife  Dina  Ruiz 
Bellagio. 


Joet  Silver  irt\ 
Las  Vegas. 


-,    Warner  Bros.'  Robert  Daly  and  Terry 
Semel  in  Las  Vegas. 


Drew  Barrymore. 

Steve  Wynn,  an 

Edward  Norl 


=n 


r/, 


Kevin  Costner,  Juanita  Jordan,  and 
Michael  Jordan  at  the  Bellagio. 


^ 


guest  list  was  a  bil  more  Hollywood:  Clint  Eastwood  and 
wife  Dina  Ruiz.  Edward  Norton.  Drew  Barrymore, 
George  Lucas,  Barry  Diller.  Jeffrey  Katzenberg,  Ron 
Meyer.  Michael  Eisner.  Michael  Ovitz,  Robert  Daly.  Terry 
Semel.  Joel  Silver,  and  representing  the  fashion  world 
Diane  Von  Eurstenberg.  If  the  Diane  book  parly  seemed 
•in  event  for  a  stale-dinner  crowd,  Wynn's  gala  was  something  out  of  the  court  of  the  Bourbons: 
c  than  1.500  worthies  were  treated  to  two  days  of  jaw-dropping  spectacle,  including  a  black-tie  din- 
in  the  hotel  ballroom  at  which  David  Foster  played  his  composition  "The  Bellagio  Theme."  Anoth- 
nusemenl  for  the  weekend  was  the  spectacular  Fountains  of  Bellagio.  a  Handelian  water  show  fea- 
lg  synchronized  geysers  set  in  the  middle  of  the  hotels  man-made  lake.  (Due  to  heavy  winds  a  few 
is  got  better  acquainted  with  the  fountains  than  they  had  hoped  to.)  The  dampness  then  continued 
ic  evening  with  the  premiere  of  Cirque  du  Soleifs  extraordinary  water-lhemed  show.  0(i\  play  on  the 
ich  word  can),  which  was  created  lor  the  hotel's  Bellagio  Theatre. 

n  New  York,  financier  Nicolas  Berggruen  threw  a  birthday  party  for  South  American  TV  heir  Julio 
id  Domingo  Jr.  at  the  Pierre.  And  in  London.  Duckworth  held  its  lOOth-anniversary  celebration  at 
Dorchester;  and  at  the  .i()lh  annual  Booker  Prize  dinner  at  Guildhall.  Ian  McEwan  was  honored 


Jemima  Khan  at  the 
Dorchester. 


M 


S '^'/WMtim. 


r^— fT- 


Ian  McEwan 

and  wife 

Annalena 

McAfee  at  the 

p  Booker 

Prize  dinner. 


Ed  Victor  and  Conrad  Black 

at  the  1 00th  anniversary  of  the 

Duckworth  publishing  house 

at  the  Dorchester  hotel  in  London. 


*J 


Pat  Kavanagh  and 

Michael  Ondaatje  at  the 

Booker  Prize  dinner. 


S*TM 
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I 


Ben  Oka 
Hermione 
Lee,  Sonny 
Mehta,  Julian 
Barnes,  and 
Nina  Raine 
at  the  30th 
annual  Booker 
Prize  dinner        \S*/ 
in  London. 


D.  M.  Thomas 

at  the  Duckworth 

anniversary. 
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Your  up-to-the-minute  guide  to  the  jet  set's  winter  wonderlands 


OCCUPATION 


HONORARY  MAYOR 


JUST  FLEW  IN  FROM... 


WHERE  TO  STAY 


EVENT  OF  THE  YEAR 


FASHION 
STATEMENT 

NIGHTCLUB 


Wall  Street 


With  Herb  at  the  lodge 

New  Establishment  powwow 
at  Herb's 

^%    Polo  Sport  StarTAC 
ski  caddy 


Claudia  Schhfer's  ► 
nervous  breakdown 

Gucci  synthetic-suede 
bikini 


The  Feeling 


By  the  Fruitopia  machine  {( 
i';  at  the  broom-hockey  rink 


VEHICLE 

BIG  COOL  FRIEND 
LITTLE  BUDDY 
DOWDY  SIDEKICK 

LAWN  ORNAMENT 
MAJOR  DRAWBACK 
SOBRIQUET 


Puffy  ► 


Along  the  walk 
to  Colombier  Beach 


Roederer  Crystal 
Coconut  croissant 


Valentino  muff 


Vivien  Outfield's  It's  a  Wonderful 

//fe— style  retractable  swimming-pool 

dance  floor 


Mrs.  James  Van  Alen's 
International 
Red  Cross  Ball 


Glazed  bouffant  with  diamond- 
crusted  tiara;  Jack  Rogers  sandals 


The  Leopard 
Lounge 


CelebH 


Hunter S  ThoJ 


Van  Nuys  Airport 

Peter  and  Lynda 
Guber's  Mandalay 

David  Koch's 

New  Year's  Eve 

party 

Fuchsia  fur  donut  I 


Caribou  Club 


Taki^ 


Le  Rosey 
dorm  rooms 


Valium-spiked  eggnog 
Reindeer  jerky 


Donald  ► 


Tanqueray  and  tonic 


Crab  legs 


Under  the  lifeguard 
stand  in  Jupiter 


Tiger-striped  G  V 

Davos 
Jackson  Hole 
Aspen 

Bulletproof  guardhouse 

G  V  gridlock  at  airstrip 

"Where  Moguls  Meet  Moguls" 


White  Bentley 
Mulsanne 


Black  Humvee  stretch  I 


Saint -Moritz 


The  Frencl 
"The  Courtesan  of  the  Caribbean' 


Major  ski  resort, 
but  the  skiing  is  horrible 


"Where  the  Jet  Set 
Hang  Their  Mugs" 


Most  cheetah-spot  carpeting  per1 
square  inch  in  North  America 


"The  Senile  Nantucket" 


Telluride 


Vail 


Wagon-wheel-camouflafj 
satellite  dish 

Only  one  bodyguard  per  custonl 
permitted  at  the  Caribou  Cluj 


"Gstaad  on  Crack" 


-ADAM  IEFF  and  RICHARD  RUSHFIEID 
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harlize  Theron  pops  up  from  behind 
the  dashboard  of  an  antique  Ford  pickup  truck,  her  blond  hair 
styled  in  the  fashion  of  the  early  1940s.  She's  been  sneaking  a  puff 
of  a  borrowed  Marlboro,  and  she  waves  away  the  smoke  escaping 
from  her  perfect  mouth  just  in  time  for  director  Lasse  Hallstrom 
to  shout  "Action!"  and  a  scene  from  John  Irving's  own  adapta- 
tion of  his  novel  The  Cider  House  Rules  to  begin.  Cast  as  Candy 
Kendall,  the  daughter  of  a  Maine  lobster  fisherman  who  marries 
a  local  scion,  Theron  unfurls  her  legs  from  the  Ford  and  walks 
over  to  Tobey  Maguire,  playing  the  film's  young  hero,  the  or- 
phaned Homer  Wells,  whom  she  also  loves,  the  three  characters 
forming  a  triangle  of  anguished  loyalty  and  yearning.  She  hands 
him  a  letter  from  his  mentor,  Dr.  Wilbur  Larch— Michael  Caine 
in  a  glorified  cameo  appearance— and  gently  rubs  his  cheek  with 
a  sly,  bittersweet  sensuality. 

"Cut!"  shouts  Hallstrom. 

"Holy  fuck,  it's  cold  out  here  tonight!"  Theron  cries,  and  scur- 
ries back  into  the  cab  of  the  pickup.  She  sneaks  another  puff  of 
the  Marlboro  and  grabs  a  hovering  makeup  woman's  wadded  tis- 
sue to  dab  at  her  watering  eyes,  which  are  greener  than  anything 
left  on  the  russet  Vermont  hills  around  her  here  on  the  grounds 
of  an  old  apple  orchard  known  as  Scott  Farm.  Three  more  takes 
are  tried,  and  each  time  the  23-year-old  actress,  calming  her  shiv- 
ers, dutifully  climbs  out  of  the  truck  and  strides  headlong  into  her 
character.  Two  lines  from  Irving 's  novel  seem  to  guide  her  in  her 
portrayal  of  Kendall,  and  they  are  both  inherent  in  the  impression 
Theron  makes.  The  first:  "She  took  to  both  labor  and  sophistica- 
tion with  ease."  But  the  second  applies  even  better  to  this  stun- 
ning woman  who  can  give  as  good  as  she  gets.  "The  beauty  in 
her  face,"  Irving  wrote,  "was  that  she  was  still  free  of  guilt." 

"Charlize  is  a  force  of  nature,"  claims  Woody  Allen,  who  di- 
rected her  in  Celebrity.  "She's  bright,  beautiful,  with  crushing 
sex  appeal— and  not  only  can  act,  but  can  do  comedy." 

Crushing? 

Theron,  choking  back  a  mouthful  of  sirloin  the  next  day  over 
lunch  at  a  roadside  tavern,  laughs  at  Allen's  adjective.  "Why  be 
afraid  of  your  sexuality?"  she  asks,  recalling  her  role  as  the  poly- 
morphously  perverse  runway  model  in  the  film.  "What  are  you 
going  to  do?  Walk  around  the  rest  of  your  life  going,  'I  can't  be- 
lieve I  got  dealt  these  cards!'  I  think  of  myself  as  a  very  sexual 

creature.  I  have  to  use  that.  I  have  no  choice.  I  like  it I  didn't 

grow  up  with  a  mother  telling  me  what  I  had  under  my  clothes 
was  bad  or  evil,"  she  says  as  she  concocts  her  own  steak  sauce, 
a  combination  of  mayonnaise,  ketchup,  and  pepper,  which  she 
stirs  with  a  French  fry.  "Nudity,  if  used  correctly,  is  extremely 
powerful.  It's  there  to  shock,"  she  declares. 

"The  great  thing  about  Woody  is  that  his  direction  is  not  'Be 
funny,'"  she  tells  me,  adding  that  she  improvised  much  of  her 
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physical  "business"  in  the  film,  including  sticking  her  tongue  i 
co-star  Kenneth  Branagh's  ear  in  one  scene  and  straddling  bas 
ball  star  Anthony  Mason's  hips  on  a  dance  floor  during  anothe 
which,  according  to  Branagh,  you  could  tell  that  "all  of  Antho 
Christmases  had  come  at  once."  Theron  continues:  "Woody 
great  writer,  but  he  writes  his  stage  directions  so  innocently.  He  k 
coming  up  to  me  and  going,  'Ah  ...  ah  ...  ah  .. .  maybe  ...  ah 
ah  . . .  just  ...  ah  ...  a  little  more, '  because  he  completely  didn't 
it  on  the  page.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  realize  that  comedy  is 
about  being  funny.  Comedy  is  actually  the  truth  that  is  so  pai 
that  you  have  to  laugh  at  it.  Comedy  comes  from  a  true  place." 

Theron  was  born  in  Benoni,  South  Africa,  where  she  grew 
an  only  child.  "I  was  never  raised  right-wing,"  she  says  when  askj 
English  is  her  second  language;  her  first  is  Afrikaans.  She  a 
knows  bits  of  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  members  of  the  26  eth 
groups  that  worked  on  the  farm  and  in  the  road-construct 
business  owned  by  her  parents,  Charles  and  Gerda  Then 
"When  my  mom  would  stay  overnight  at  a  construction  sit 
would  stay  with  my  nanny  and  her  two  children  in  their  hut. 
mom  would  make  a  bed  for  me  on  the  floor,  but  as  soon  as 
left,  my  nanny  would  pick  me  up  and  put  me  in  bed  with  h 
Her  tribe,  the  South  Sotho,  believed  in  the  tokoloshe,  this  lit 
creature  that  climbs  into  your  ear  and  makes  you  evil.  If  y 
sleep  high  enough,  he  can't  get  onto  your  bed." 

When  Theron  was  13,  her  parents  enrolled  her  in  a  boardi 
school  in  Johannesburg.  Two  years  later  her  father  was  killed 
an  automobile  accident  while  she  was  at  home  for  a  weeke 
visit.  She  flew  off  to  Milan  at  16,  after  winning  a  local  modeli 
contest.  At  18,  having  spent  12  years  of  her  life  studying  dan 
she  was  in  New  York  training  at  the  Joffrey  Ballet  School  w, 
her  knee  "blew  out"  during  a  class.  Her  dreams  of  one  day 
coming  a  prima  ballerina  suddenly  shattered,  Theron  dabbled 
modeling  again.  In  order  to  make  some  quick  money,  she  sp 
a  few  months  in  Miami,  but  she  couldn't  stand  the  lifestyle  the 
"It  reminded  me  of  being  young,  when  I  played  house  with 
dolls,"  she  says  dismissively.  At  her  mother's  urging,  she  head 
for  Hollywood  to  try  her  hand  at  acting. 


Theron  started  out  in  L.A.  flat  broke,  living  i 
fleabag  hotel  on  Fairfax  called  the  Farme 
Daughter.  The  ulcers  she  had  developed  earl: 
in  her  teens  began  to  flare  up.  "The  first 
months  there  I  got  really  sick,"  she  remembe 
"I'm  on  medication  now.  If  I  start  feeling  t 
symptoms,  I  know  how  to  control  them."  Wh 
a  teller  at  a  Hollywood  Boulevard  bank  refused  to  cash  an  o 
of-town  check  for  her,  she  erupted  in  a  tremendous  tantrui] 
Jaws  dropped.  Eyebrows  rose.  Before  Theron  could  be  escort 
from  the  bank,  a  stranger,  impressed  not  only  by  her  beauty 
also  by  this  dramatic  display  of  sass  and  guts,  handed  her 
business  card.  At  first  she  thought  he  was  just  another  lo 
sleaze  merchant,  but  friends  informed  her  that  John  Crosby 
a  longtime  talent  manager,  whose  client  list  includes  John  H 
and  Rene  Russo.  She  subsequently  signed  with  him,  and 
represented  her  for  the  first  period  of  her  career. 

"I'm  contemplating  writing  a  book  on  this  entitled  Move  Ov> 
Eve  Harrington, "  says  Crosby,  breaking  his  long  silence  about  1 
ex-client.  "It  could  be  a  smashing  expose  on  integrity  and  loya 

in  Hollywood It's  something  I'm  still  quite  thrown  by.  On  C 

cember  19,  1997,  she  walked  in  and  brought  our  relationship  to  i 
end She  wasn't  like  a  daughter  to  me,  but  I  tried  in  ma 
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"I  don't  believe  in 

astrology,"  says  rock 

star  Slephan  Jenkins, 

Thcron's  boyfriend, 

but  (  haili/o  is  a  Leo. 

And  that's  funny, 

because  she  is  sort 

of  a  lioness." 


•/        J. 

Its  there  to  shock 


he  nightmare  sce- 
nario goes  like  this: 
It  is  an  instant 
past  midnight,  Jan- 
uary 1,  2000,  and 
suddenly  nothing 
works.  Not  ATM.  s, 
which  have  stopped 
dispensing  cash; 
not  credit  cards, 
which  are  being 
rejected;  not  VCRs, 
which  now  really 
are  impossible  to  program.  The  power 
in  some  cities  isn't  working,  either,  and 
that  means  no  heat,  lights,  or  coffee  in 
the  morning,  not  to  mention  no  televi- 
sions, stereos,  or  phones,  which— even 
in  places  with  power— aren't  working, 
either.  Bank  vaults  and  prison  gates  have 
swung  open;  so  have  valves  on  sewer 
lines.  The  911  service  isn't  functioning, 
but  fire  trucks  are  on  the  prowl  (though 
the  blaze  had  better  be  no  higher  than 
the  second  floor,  since  their  ladders  won't 
lift).  People  in  elevators  are  trapped,  and 
those  with  electronic  hotel  or  office  keys 
can't  get  anywhere,  either.  Hospitals  have 
shut  down  because  their  ventilators  and 
X-ray  machines  won't  work— and,  in  any 
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case,  it's  now  impossible  to  bill  the  H.M.O. 

Traffic  is  a  mess,  since  no  streetlights  are 
working.  Trains  are  running,  but  their  con- 
trol switches  aren't,  which  is  bad  news  for 
supermarkets,  utilities,  car  dealers,  and  in- 
ternational trade,  which  can't  move  by  ship 
either.  Only  the  brave  or  foolhardy  are  get- 
ting on  airplanes— but  with  so  many  coun- 
tries degenerating  into  riots  and  revolution, 
it's  wiser  to  stay  at  home  anyway.  There  are 
no  newspapers  to  read  or  movies  to  go  to 
or  welfare  checks  to  cash.  Meantime,  re- 
tirees are  opening  letters  saying  that  their 
pensions  have  been  canceled  because  they 
are  minus-23  years  old.  Many  banks  and 
small  businesses  have  gone  bust,  and  it  will 
be  weeks  -if  ever— before  the  mess  that  is 
the  broker's  statement  is  sorted  out. 

On  the  brighter  side,  no  one  can  punch 
a  time  clock;  on  the  darker,  most  of  the 
big  manufacturing  plants  have  shut  down 
because  their  lathes  and  robots  aren't  work- 
ing. Pharmacies  aren't  filling  prescriptions; 
the  D.M.V.  is  not  processing  license  re- 
newals, and  everyone's  dashboard  keeps 
flashing  service  engine  now.  Mortgage 
payments  sent  on  time  have  been  marked 
late,  and  everyone's  phone  bill  is  messed 
up  because  of  all  those  calls  that  began  in 


1999  and  ended  in  1900.  On  the  Interne! 
where  thousands  of  Web  sites  are  sugge 
ing  how  to  find  God  and  when  to  movej 
the  wilderness— the  acronym  for  what's 
curring  is  teotwawki:  The  End  Of 
World  As  We  Know  It. 


Will  it  happe 
"Yes,"  "No,"  a 
"Maybe,"  say  t| 
experts.  And  th 
the  most  unne 
ing  thing  ab 
the  phenomem 
variously  knov 
as  "Y2K,"  "The  Year  2000  Problem," 
"The  Millennium  Bug":  No  one  will  knc 
the  extent  of  its  consequences  until  tifi 
they  occur.  The  one  sure  thing  is  that  t! 
wondrous  machines  that  govern  and  ea 
our  lives  won't  know  what  to  do.  Son 
will  freeze,  electronically  paralyzed;  ot 
ers  will  become  imbecilic,  giving  idi 
answers  and  issuing  lunatic  commanc 
still  others,  overwhelmed,  will  simply  d 
—as 'will  the  blind  faith  the  world  h 
placed  in  them.  "The  reason  we  arc 
this  screwup,"  says  Paul  Strassmann,  wl 
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Will  the  millennium  arrive  in  darkness  and  chaos  as 

as  of  lines  of  computer  code  containing  two-digit  year  dates  .hut 

hotS  banks  police  and  fire  departments,  airlines,  utilities 
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3r  code  containing  two-digit  year  dates  shut  down 
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warnings  u 

that  lav  bare  the  dimensions  of  a  ticking  gl 


fversaw  the  Pentagon's  vast  computer  op- 
rations  during  the  Bush  administration, 
is  that  . . .  Americans  fell  in  love  with 
omputers  and  put  up  with  . . .  failures 
hat  they  would  not  have  put  up  with  in 
i  crummy  toaster  or  microwave." 

The  product  of  this  folly  is  a  looming 
lisaster  with  an  immovable  deadline  that 
vill  touch  the  entire  world.  Its  scale  is 
inique.  too:  1.2  trillion  lines  of  potentially 
ethal  software  code  located  in  virtually 
r/ery  country,  plus  30  billion  microproces- 
sors. Many  are  linked— computer  to  com- 
puter, network  to  network,  place  to  place 
-everywhere  from  birthing  rooms  to  cre- 


matoriums. And— if  potential  catastrophe 
is  to  be  avoided,  every  line  and  chip  must 
be  checked— a  task  variously  likened  to 
building  the  pyramids,  changing  all  the 
lightbulbs  in  Las  Vegas  in  an  afternoon, 
or  individually  polishing  enough  marbles 
to  fill  the  Grand  Canyon. 

The  global  cost  of  putting  everything 
right  is  estimated  to  be  as  much  as  $3.6  tril- 
lion, according  to  Capers  Jones,  author  of 
the  1997  book  The  Year  2000  Software 
Problem.  This  includes  lawsuits,  which  some 
expect  will  total  $1  trillion  in  the  United 
States  alone.  But  squandered  treasuries  are 
just  the  beginning  of  the  misery.  Because  of 
Y2K  there  are  predictions  of  a  recession 


matching  the  oil  shock  of  1973-74.  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  bankruptcies,  and 
disruptions  of  government  services  from 
police  protection  to  food  inspection.  The 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
Richard  Grasso,  has  warned  of  "potential!) 
disastrous  consequences';  a  senior  execu- 
tive at  Barclays,  the  British  bank,  reported!) 
advised  clients  to  sell  their  homes,  stockpile 
cash,  and  buy  gold.  And  even  Utah  senator 
Robert  Bennett  the  most  knowledgeable 
Y2K  expert  in  Congress  was  moved  to  say, 
"I'm  not  yet  ready  to  dig  a  shelter  in  the 
backyard.  But  it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to 
have  a  little  extra  food  and  water" 

For  some.  Y2K  offers  rewards.  Sales  o\' 
survival  gear  are  at  record  levels.  Southern 
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Baptists  foresee  "his- 
toric evangelism  op- 
portunities," and  the 
career  of  singer  Pat 
Boone    who   has   al- 
ready recorded  public- 
service  announcements 
"to  bring  Y2K  to  the 
family  dinner  table  for 
dialogue"— has  been  re- 
vived. The  prospect  of  im- 
pending doom  has  provided 
fodder  for  Pat   Robertson's 
Christian   Broadcasting   Network, 
which  asks  the  faithful,  "How  does  God 
want  us  to  redeem  this  situation  for  Him?" 

Some  experts  are  more  optimistic.  But 
even  the  cheeriest  assurances  are  not  com- 
pletely comforting.  Y2K,  said  Jeanne  Ter- 
rile,  an  analyst  at  Merrill  Lynch— which 
has  spent  $375  million  fixing  its  prob- 
lems—is like  the  space  shuttle:  "It  always 
goes  off  smoothly  . . .  except  once  it  didn't, 
and  the  country  came  to  a  standstill." 

Preparing  for  the  worst,  Canada  has 
made  plans  to  call  out  the  troops;  Wiscon- 
sin and  Iowa,  the  National  Guard.  Mean- 
while, airlines  are  considering  imposing 
"no-fly  zones"  on  areas  of  the  world  not 
Y2K-ready.  Computer  experts  are  also  get- 
ting ready.  A  recent  survey  of  technology 
executives  found  that  10  percent  of  them 
planned  to  stockpile  canned  goods,  11  per- 
cent were  preparing  to  buy  generators  and 
woodstoves,  and  13  percent  were  going  to 
purchase  "alarm  systems,  fencing,  and 
firearms."  "The  problem,"  Intel  chairman 
Andy  Grove  has  warned,  "is  going  to  be 
pretty  bad." 

Belatedly,  that's  become  apparent  to 
the  U.S.  government.  "If  we  don't  fix  the 
century-date  problems,  we  will  have  a  sit- 
uation scarier  than  the  average  disaster 
movie  you  might  see  on  Sunday  night," 
I.R.S.  commissioner  Charles  Rossotti  said 
last  year.  "The  whole  financial  system 
of  the  United  States  will  come  to  a  halt. 
It  not  only  could  happen;  it  will  happen, 
if  we  don't  fix  it  right."  "This  is  going  to 
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have  implications  in  the  world  and  in 
American  society  we  can't  even  begin  to 
comprehend,"  added  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  John  Hamre.  "I  would  be  the 
last  person  to  suggest  we're  not  going  to 
have  some  nasty  surprises,  because  I  def- 
initely think  we  will."  Among  those  sur- 
prises could  be  weapons— such  as  Toma- 
hawk missiles  or  ICBMs— that  won't 
launch  when  they're  supposed  to  or  will 
fire  when  they're  not  supposed  to. 

So  grave  are  the  concerns  for  the  na- 
tion's power  grid— in  which  a  failure  in 
one  region  can  cascade  to  others— that 
Connecticut  senator  Christopher  Dodd 
said,  "We're  no  longer  at  the  point  of 
asking  whether  or  not  there  will  be  any 
power  disruptions  but  now  we  are  forced 
to  ask  how  severe  the  disruptions  are  go- 
ing to  be."  There  are  similar  trepidations 
about  telecommunications,  the  health- 
care industry,  and  nuclear  power  plants— 
at  least  one  of  which  has  already  failed  a 
Y2K  test.  White  House  Y2K  czar  John 
Koskinen  has  said,  "We  could  have,  if 
not  the  equivalent,  something  that  is  very 
much  like  a  hurricane  on  the  East  Coast, 
an  earthquake  in  San  Francisco,  and 
flooding  on  the  Mississippi  River  happen- 
ing all  at  once." 

Things  will  be  infinitely  worse  over- 
seas, where  Y2K's  impact  on  the  delivery 
of  food,  seed,  and  fertilizer  could  result 


h 


in  between  10  million  and  300  millic 
deaths.  When  one  Middle  Eastern  co  :! 
tact  was  told  of  the  millennium  bug,  £ 
cording  to  Sherry  Burns,  who  heads  t 
C.I.A.'s  Y2K  office,  he  replied,  "Whi 
we  see  it,  we'll  spray  for  it." 

The  Middle  East,  where  h; 
the  oil  companies  expe 
at  least  one  critical  brea 
down,  is  in  particula 
bad  shape— as  are  Japa 
which  has  the  work  ™ 
largest  banks,  and  Chin 
where  much  of  the  so 
ware  was  pirated,  not  to  mention  I 
donesia.  "Asia,"  said  Deutsche  Bank  S 
curities  chief  economist  Edward  Yardei 
"is  toast.  In  the  year  2000,  Asia  will  I 
burnt  toast."  But  the  biggest  jitters  a 
over  Russia,  which  possesses  not  only 
Chernobyl-type  power  plants,  22,500  n 
clear  warheads,  and  the  funds  to  f 
none  of  them,  but  also  an  attack-warnii 
system  so  vulnerable  to  Y2K  that  tl 
Pentagon  has  proposed  stationing  of  ' 
cers  in  each  other's  command  cente 
New  Year's  Eve  1999.  "[The  missiles]  a 
probably  just  going  to  sit  there  and  ti 
their  operators,  'I'm  confused,'"  Jol 
Pike  of  the  Federation  of  American  Sc  | 
entists  said  in  a  recent  interview.  "Bi 
there  is  a  small,  finite  risk  that  this  cou 
lead  to  accidental  nuclear  war,  simply  b 
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jse  people  fail  to  fix  their  computers." 
How  all  this  happened  is  an  unlikely 
•ry.  and  it  begins  nearly  a  half-century 
j  with  a  most  unlikely  woman.  Her  name 
■  s  Grace  Murray  Hopper,  and  in  the 
Id  of  computer  science  there  has  sel- 
m  been  her  like.  Feisty,  quick-tongued, 
d  irreverent  ("Life  was  simple  before 
jrld  War  II,"  she  liked  to  say,  "after 
it,  we  had  systems"),  "Amazing  Grace," 
colleagues  called  her,  racked  up  many 
itinctions  during  her  85-year  life.  They 
;Iuded  coining  the  phrase  "computer 
g"  (a  moth  flew  into  one  she  was  work- 
;  on);  becoming  the  first  female  admiral 
the  navy;  and  inventing  the  "compil- 
er"   the  software  element  that  translates 
text  into  the  Is  and  Os  a  computer  can 
understand.  But  the  accomplishment 
for  which  Grace  Hopper  is  best  remem- 
Dered  was  helping  to  create  a  computer 
;ode  actually  useful  in  everyday  life.  Its 
ame  was  common   business-oriented 
nguage— COBOL,  for  short. 
Able  to  perform  myriad  business  tasks, 
)BOL  was  the  Windows  of  its  day— the 
ogram  that  ordered  the  functioning  of 
rtually  every  business  computer.  The 
rliest  of  these  gargantuan  mainframes 
id  a  flaw,  however.  In  order  to  operate, 
ey  relied  on  a  dollar-bill-size  piece  of 
jdboard  called  a  Hollerith  card.  Named 
ter  the  inventor  of  the  first  electric  tabu- 
ting  machine—and  used  in  one  form  or 
lother  since  as  early  as  1890— Holleriths 
issed  information  by  means  of  small  rec- 
ngular  holes  punched  into  80  narrow 
)lumns.  "You  can  put  a  hole  in  this  card 
presenting  one  dollar,"  IBM  chairman 
)m  Watson  would  tell  customers.  "A  dol- 
i  r  of  sales,  perhaps,  or  a  dollar  you  owe 
uneone.  From  that  point  on,  you  have  a 
srmanent  record.  It  can  never  be  erased, 
id  you  never  have  to  enter  it  again.  It 
in  be  added,  subtracted,  and  multiplied, 
can  be  filed,  accumulated,  and  printed, 
U  automatically." 

All  of  which  was  true— as  was  the 
let  that  "IBM  cards,"  as  Watson  pre- 
:rred  to  call  them,  barely  had  room  for 
name,  birth  date,  and  address.  Initially, 
lis  was  handled  by  simply  using  more 
ards— three,  for  instance,  to  record  a  sin- 
le  magazine  subscription.  But  as  time 
rent  on  and  businesses  got  bigger,  com- 
anies  found  that  they  needed  entire 
■uildings  just  to  store  punch  cards.  This, 
hey  made  clear  to  IBM,  would  not  do. 
o,  in  order  to  squeeze  in  as  much  infor- 
nation  as  possible,  programmers  short- 
ned  cobol  instructions  whenever  they 
ould.  That  included  dates,  which  were 
educed  from  eight  digits  to  six  by  lop- 
>ing  off  the  "  19"  from  the  year.  A  com- 


puter would  thus  read  "123199"  and 
know  the  digits  stood  for  December  31, 
1999.  What  a  computer  could  not  do  was 
realize  that  one  second  after  midnight  on 
that  date  it  would  be  January  1,  2000. 
So,  in  the  manner  of  an  odometer  pass- 
ing 99,999  miles,  the  numbers  would  roll 
back  to  "00,"  which  a  computer  would 
interpret  as  1900— provided  that  the  sud- 
den loss  of  a  hundred  years  didn't  pre- 
vent it  from  functioning,  period. 

Programmers  were  aware 
of  the  problem,  but  be- 
lieved improving  technol- 
ogy would  fix  it  decades 
before  2000.  And  by  the 
end  of  the  1950s,  technol- 
ogy did  get  better,  with 
Holleriths  giving  way  to 
reels  of  faster,  more  compact  magnetic 
tape.  The  guts  of  computers  transformed, 
too,  shrinking  from  vacuum  tubes  to  tran- 
sistors to  integrated  circuits.  In  1964  there 
was  another  revolution  when,  after  an  ex- 
penditure of  $5  billion  (more  than  it  had 
cost  to  create  the  first  atomic  bomb), 
IBM  introduced  its  System/360— the  first 
"family"  of  computers  which  could  use 
the  same  disk  drives,  printers,  and  pe- 
ripherals, regardless  of  a  model's  size  or 
power.  The  intention,  Watson's  son  and 
successor,  Tom  junior,  recorded  in  his 
memoirs,  "was  to  make  all  other  comput- 
ers obsolete. . . .  Once  customers  shifted 
to  System/360,  they'd  be  able  to  expand 
their  installations  simply  by  mixing  and 
matching  components  from  our  sales  cat- 
alog. That  was  good  for  them,  and  the 
benefit  for  IBM  was  equally  compelling 
once  a  customer  entered  the  circle  of  360 
users,  we  knew  we  could  keep  them  there 
for  a  very  long  time." 

In  achieving  that  goal,  IBM  succeeded 
spectacularly  well,  demolishing  the  com- 
petition and  becoming  the  mainframe 
standard  setter.  Less  gloriously,  it  also  re- 
tained the  two-digit  year. 

Holding  on  to  old  format  was  rational- 
ized as  a  cost-cutter,  particularly  in  com- 
puter memory— at  the  time  the  cost  was 
$761  to  store  the  equivalent  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  a  Danielle  Steel  nov- 
el. Considering  that  the  same  amount  of 
memory  now  costs  less  than  a  thou- 
sandth of  that,  it  was  pound-foolish  writ 
gigantic.  But  at  the  time,  few  realized  it. 
"I'm  one  of  the  culprits  who  created  this 
problem,"  the  former  proprietor  of  an 
economic-consulting  firm  told  Congress 
last  year.  "I  used  to  write  those  pro- 
grams back  in  the  Sixties  and  Seventies, 
and  was  so  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
able  to  squeeze  a  few  elements  of  space 


by  not  having  to  put  19  before  the 
year. ...  It  never  entered  our  minds  that 
those  programs  would  have  lasted  more 
than  a  few  years."  Ordinarily  expert  at 
spotting  future  difficulties,  the  speaker 
was  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Alan 
Greenspan. 

A  handful  were  more  foresighted. 
Among  them  was  Robert  Bemer,  an  IBM 
wizard  who  had  invented  the  "Escape" 
key,  and  was  one  of  the  creators  of 
"ASCII,"  the  language  that  enabled  differ- 
ent computer  systems  to  "talk"  to  one 
another.  During  the  50s,  Bemer  also  de- 
veloped a  feature  that  permitted  cobol 
programmers  to  use  either  two-  or  four- 
digit  year  dates.  A  passionate  proponent 
of  the  latter,  in  1960  Bemer  joined  with  47 
other  industry  and  government  specialists 
to  come  up  with  universally  accepted  com- 
puter standards.  The  wrangling,  however, 
stretched  out  for  years— too  many  years  for 
the  White  House,  which,  in  1967,  ordered 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  settle 
the  matter.  In  so  doing,  the  bureau  was  to 
gather  input  from  various  federal  agencies, 
some  of  which  were  using  two-digit  years, 
others  four.  As  a  practical  matter,  the  only 
opinion  that  counted  was  that  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  largest  computer 
operator  on  earth.  For  bigger-bang-for-the- 
buck  reasons,  it  was  unshakable  on  the 
subject  of  year  dates:  no  19s.  "They 
wouldn't  listen  to  anything  else,"  says  Har- 
ry White,  a  D.O.D.  computer-code  spe- 
cialist and  Bemer  ally.  "They  were  more 
occupied  with  . . .  Vietnam." 

fter  years  of  losing 
fights,  White  trans- 
ferred to  the  Standards 
Bureau.  Hardly  had 
he  arrived  when  the 
bureau  succumbed  to 
Pentagon  pressure  and 
announced  that  two- 
digit  years  would  become  the  preferred 
option  for  federal  agencies,  starting  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970.  Hoping  for  presidential  inter- 
vention. White  and  Bemer  rounded  up  86 
technical  societies  and  asked  Richard 
Nixon  to  declare  1970  "The  National 
Computer  Year."  When  D.O.D.  lobbying 
kept  that  appeal  from  reaching  the  Oval 
Office,  Bemer  recruited  the  presidential 
science  adviser.  Edward  E.  David,  to  plead 
the  case  in  person.  Nixon  listened,  then 
asked  for  help  fixing  his  TV  set.  Frantic. 
Bemer  and  White  beseeched  private  organi- 
zations to  call  for  a  voluntary  four-digit-year 
option.  But  once  more  the  Pentagon's  po- 
sition prevailed.  Mindful  of  government 
contracts,  big  business  went  along. 
Bemer  was  reduced  to  issuing  caveats  in 
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i  ure  technical  journals.  "There  me  many  horror  stones 
about  programs,  working  for  years,  thai  died  on  some  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  dale,"  he  wrote  in  the  February  1979  issue  of 
Interface  Age.  "Don't  drop  the  first  two  digits  [of  the  century]. 
I  he  program  may  well  fail  from  ambiguity  in  the  year  2000." 
The  reaction  in  some  quarters,  Mcmer  recalls,  was  laughter. 

Quietly,  though,  the  Y2K  word  was  spreading.  Two  years 
after  Bemer's  article  was  published,  technology  commen- 
tators Joe  Celko  and  Jackie  McDonald  jokingly  wrote  in  a 
trade  paper,  "I  have  a  plan  to  make  a  fortune  in  the  year 
2000.  I  will  start  a  company  called  "Father  Time  Software' 
that  does  nothing  but  correct  programs  and  data  files  that 
used  only  the  last  two  digits  of  the  year  . . .  for  keeping  their 
records. ...  We  will  charge  fantastic  fees,  and  clients  will  have 
no  choice  but  to  pay."  In  1983  a  Detroit  programmer,  Wil- 
liam Schoen,  tried  to  make  the  idea  a  reality.  After  stumbling 
on  the  date  problem  while  working  in  the  basement  of  a  Big 
Three  automaker,  he  devised  a  $995  solution  on  his  home 
P.C.,  then  set  up  a  company  to  peddle  it.  The  Charmar  Cor- 
rect ion  the  answer  for  "the  problem  you  may  not  know  you 
have,"  as  the  American  weekly  Computerworld  called  it— had 
exactly  two  sales. 

Nevertheless,  warnings  about  Y2K  persisted,  including  in  a 
book  written  by  an  Illinois  couple,  Jerome  and  Marilyn  Mur- 
ray. Published  in  mid-1984,  Computers  in  Crisis:  How  to  Avert 
the  Coming,  Worldwide  Computer  Systems  Collapse  had  its  gen- 
esis on  a  day  when  Mrs.  Murray,  an  assistant  vice  president  at 
an  insurance  company,  was  figuring  annuities.  All  went  well 
until  she  keyed  in  an  annuity  due  after  2000,  at  which  point 
the  computer  spat  back  "1900,"  then  reams  of  gibberish.  She 
reported  the  incident  to  her  husband,  a  former  IBM  consul- 
tant, who  went  to  his  old  colleagues  for  explanation.  The  one 
they  provided  boiled  down  to  two  sentences:  This  is  a  user 
problem— a  crisis  for  which  computer  users  alone  are  responsi- 
ble. There  is  no  IBM  solution  to  the  problem  in  this  room. 
Predicting  "domestic  and  international  chaos"  if  someone  didn't 
soon  come  up  with  one,  the  Murrays  wrote  in  their  foreword: 
"We  have  placed  our  confidence,  physical  and  economic  well- 
being,  and  future  hope  in  the  development  of  a  technology 
now  seen  to  be  fatally  flawed  through  collective  human  over- 
sight. What  have  we  done?  What  will  we  do?" 

Two  years  later,  in  South  Africa,  a  programmer  named  Chris 
Anderson  started  asking  himself  the  same  questions.  The  an- 
swers he  came  up  with  were  sufficiently  alarming  that  he  took 
out  a  magazine  ad— "The  Timebomb  in  Your  IBM  Mainframe 
System."  Big  Blue  responded:  "IBM  and  other  vendors  have 
known  about  this  for  many  years.  This  problem  is  fully  under- 
stood by  IBM's  software  developers,  who  anticipate  no  difficul- 
ty in  programming  around  it." 

But  with  every  new  computer— 62  million  of  which  were  in 
use  in  the  U.S.  by  1991— the  scale  of  the  problem  increased. 
So,  too,  did  the  complexity  of  fixing  it.  For  as  was  disturbingly 
becoming  apparent,  "cobol  Cowboys,"  as  rough-and-ready 
programmers  called  themselves,  had  worked  according  to 
whim,  sometimes  deliberately  hiding  dates  (as  this  guaranteed 
they'd  later  need  to  be  hired  back),  other  times  disguising 
them  under  the  names  of  girlfriends,  cars,  even  Star  Trek  char- 
acters (because  this  was  thought  idiosyncratic  and  amusing). 
Thus,  "2000  -  1983  =  17"  might  read  as  "Gloria  +  Chevy  = 
Spock."  Not  that  the  code  needed  to  be  continued  on  i>agi   140 
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Baryshnikov  has  never  worn  his  heart  on  his 
sleeve.  From  the  moment  he  took  his  first  steps  in 
the  West  in  1 974,  he  was  aloof,  cool,  crystalline, 
complex-a  blue  diamond.  The  closest  we've  got- 
ten to  knowing  that  enigmatic  ticker  came  last 
year,  at  New  York's  City  Center,  when  Barysh- 
nikov turned  50  and  celebrated  his  age  by 
wiring  up  and  dancing  to  his  own  heartbeat.  It 
was  star  turn  as  both  EKG  and  in-joke  philos- 
ophy: I  dance,  therefore  I  am.  Though  he  still 
shoots  those  Cupid's-bow  jetes,  Baryshnikov 
doesn't  do  air  dives  and  whirligigs  anymore 
(blame  his  half-century-old  knees).  He  now  moves 
in  more  mysterious  ways. 

And  not  just  onstage.  Baryshnikov  in  the  wings 
has  become  a  commanding  force  for  American 
dance.  Not  only  has  he  commissioned  more  than 
30  new  works  for  his  troupe,  the  White  Oak 
Dance  Project,  he's  been  known  to  quietly  slip  an 
evening's  proceeds  to  other  dance  companies. 
This  month,  in  a  benefit  for  Dancers  Responding 
to  AIDS,  Baryshnikov  will  perform  three  new  works 
in  progress  in  the  intimate  St.  Mark's  Church  in- 
the-Bowery.  The  program  is  of  his  own  design 
and  includes  choreography  by  three  other  com- 
plex talents:  Neil  Greenberg  (using  Bernard 
Herrmann's  music  for  Hitchcock's  Psycho),  long- 
time collaborator  Mark  Morris,  and  the  incompa- 
rable Kabuki  actor  Tamasaburo  Bando.  "I  thought 
it  would  be  interesting,"  says  Baryshnikov,  "to  do 
a  kind  of  sneak  preview  for  high  rollers,  and  to 
raise  some  money  for  this  good  cause." 

And  what  about  his  well-known  pre-perfor- 
mance  jitters?  A  thing  of  the  past?  "Actually  it's 
getting  worse,"  Misha  admits.  "I  don't  know 
why.  That's  just  me.  Weak  nerves."  But  strong 
heart.  -LAURA  JACOBS 
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SOLE    OF    DANCE 

Mikhail  Baryshnikov 

photographed 

at  his  home 

in  Snedens  Landing, 

New  York>  on 
October  21,  1998. 
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By  defying  Kenneth  Starr— enduring  near 

two  grueling  years  in  jail  and  facing  perhaps  a  decade  mor 

for  her  refusal  to  testify  before  the  Whitewater  grand  jury 

Susan  McDougal  became  a  symbol  of  extraordinar 

courage  and  integrity  Then  even  that  hard-earned  reputatio 

was  thrown  into  question  when  she  went  on  trial 
embezzling  $150,000  from  a  wealthy  Brentwood,  Californi 

matron,  Nancy  Mehta,  wife  of  legendar 
conductor  Zubin  Mehta.  With  McDougals  acquitta 

JUDY  BACHRACH  investigates  th 

turbulent  past  and  dramatic  vindicatio 

of  Whitewater  s  shackled  ma 


t  is  an  amazing  spectacle.  In  a  narrow  corridor  of  the  Santa  Monica  cour 
house,  a  squat  modern  building  with  a  gorgeous  view  of  palms  and  sparklin 
ocean,  Susan  McDougal  is  throwing  a  tantrum.  Oblivious  to  practicall 
everything  and  everyone  around  her,  the  only  person  in  America  to  stan 
up  to  Independent  Counsel  Kenneth  Starr  lies  prostrate  on  a  woode 
bench,  her  head  tossing  wildly.  McDougafs  dark,  shining  hair  flails  th 
thighs  of  Mark  Geragos,  her  lawyer,  who  is  seated  beside  her.  "God!  Pi 
gonna  kill  her!"  she  cries. 

Those  listening  know  whom  she  wishes  dead    Nancy  Mehta,  a  woman  wh 
has  no  connection  to  Starr,  but  who  shares  with  him  the  desire  to  see  McDoug; 
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Icfore  her  acquittal, 
usan  McDougal 
as  accused  by  her  former 
mployer  Nancy  Mehta 
&f  "a  cumulative  momentum 
f>f  forgery  and  stealing." 
IMehta  warned,  "This  girl  is 

(very,  very  charming 
irson.  Oh,  she  will  make 
du  believe  everything!" 


behind  bars.  "I'm  gonna  punch  her  out!" 
cries  the  outraged  defendant.  Her  small  fists 
hammer  away  at  the  bench,  then  shift  to 
Geragos's  lap,  ".hist  lei  me  punch  her  out!" 

It  hough  she  has  been 
endlessly  scrutinized  by 
the  media  McDougal 
remains  an  elusive  and 
contradictory  personality. 
Reticent  and  tactically 
clever  at  times,  she  can, 
without  warning,  turn  bold,  heedless,  and 
explosive.  Lately,  she  has  been  banging  on 
tables,  erupting  unprovoked,  and  bursting 
into  tears.  You  can  understand  why.  Unlike 
the  White  House  big  boys-  her  longtime 
friend  Bill  Clinton,  for  instance,  or  his  ad- 
visers Bruce  Lindsey  and  Harold  Ickes— 
all  of  whom  have  finally  buckled  under 
and  testified  before  Starr,  the  44-year-old 
McDougal  remains  resolute,  silent  and  un- 
broken. She  has  adamantly  refused  to  coop- 
erate with  the  independent  counsel,  claiming 
that  he  wants  her  to  ruin  the  lives  of  the 
president  and  First  Lady  by  swearing  that 
she  witnessed  crimes  they  never  commit- 
ted. She  has  even  declined  to  shake  Starr's 
outstretched  hand.  Because  of  this  unflinch- 
ing stance,  Susan  McDougal  has  become 
a  national  symbol  of  political  defiance  and 
been  made  to  suffer  as  much  as  or  more 
than  anyone  else  in  the  Whitewater  drama. 

Cited  for  contempt,  McDougal  entered 
prison  for  the  first  time  in  1996,  wearing  a 
short  gray  skirt,  shackles,  and  handcuffs. 
Since  then  she  has  lost  nearly  everything 
she  held  dear:  her  health,  her  vitality,  her 
liberty.  She  has  experienced  herniated 
disks  and  excruciating  back  pain,  has  been 
thrown  into  the  same  cellblock  as  some  of 
Charles  Manson's  old  gang  of  murderers, 
has  been  handcuffed  to  a  courthouse  toi- 
let, has  been  stuck  in  solitary  confinement 
23  hours  a  day,  and  has  been  transported 
to  court  in  cages. 

"I  can't  remember  a  time  when  I  wasn't 
indicted,"  she  tells  me.  And  her  troubles 
are  far  from  over. 

In  February,  McDougal  faces  another 
trial  for  contempt  and  obstruction  of  jus- 
tice in  the  endless  Whitewater  investigation. 
She  may  also  face  another  jail  term— up  to 
10  years— after  enduring  almost  2  years  of 
prison.  Uncowed,  she  intends  to  call  Starr  as 
her  first  witness.  What  does  she  have  to  lose? 
"Joan  of  Arkansas,"  old  friends  call  her. 

Now  even  that  distinction  is  at  stake. 
The  charges  against  her  in  lovely  Santa 
Monica  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics, 
obscure  Arkansas  land  deals,  or  her  friend- 
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ship  with  the  president  of  the  United 
Stales.  Here,  in  the  courthouse  with  ilk- 
million-dollar  view,  Susan  McDougal 
stands  accused  of  more  venal  crimes: 
forgery,  embezzlement,  and  tax  evasion. 
She  says  she  is  innocent  of  all,  the  victim 
of  a  woman  who  "ran  her  life." 

Susan  McDougal's  enemy,  Nancy  Meh- 
la.  was  once  a  beautiful  starlet  who  played 
Darrin  Stephens's  former  girlfriend  on 
the  old  TV  scries  Bewitched.  She  is  now 
a  wealthy  61-year-old  Brentwood  matron 
who  still  presents  a  voluptuous  and  dra- 
matic figure.  Her  voice  is  deep  and  throaty. 
From  Mrs.  Mehta's  long  neck  hangs  a  di- 
amond pendant  the  size  of  a  coin. 

At  Mehta's  side  is  Deputy  District  At- 
torney Jeffrey  Semow,  a  prosecutor  in  tight 
gray  suits  whom  she  invariably  refers  to  as 
"my  lawyer."  Semow  has  a  temper  of  his 
own.  "That  bitch!"  is  how  he  once  re- 
ferred—privately, he  thought— to  McDou- 
gal. Now  he  worries  constantly  that  the 
judge  or  jurors  will  hear  of  his  outburst. 

Semow  also  worries  about  his  star  wit- 
ness. Nancy  Mehta,  who  believes  McDou- 
gal embezzled  more  than  $150,000  from 
her,  happens  to  be  the  wife  of  Zubin 
Mehta,  director-for-life  of  the  Israeli  Phil- 
harmonic, former  director  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  and  one  of  the  world's 
wealthiest  conductors.  His  circle  of  friends 
includes  such  musical  celebrities  as  violin- 
ist Pinchas  Zukerman  and  fellow  conduc- 
tor Daniel  Barenboim.  He  is  never  far 
from  the  spotlight.  It  was  Zubin  who  con- 
ducted "the  Three  Tenors"  on  their  first 
hugely  successful  CD;  it  was  Zubin  who 
posed  nude  in  a  sauna  for  Paris  Match. 

It  is  Nancy,  his  wife  of  29  years,  who 
spends  a  good  portion  of  his  millions. 

In  the  early  90s,  one  of  the  major 
beneficiaries  of  her  largesse  was 
McDougal,  who  became  Mrs. 
Mehta's  trusted  chum  and  book- 
keeper. Susan  McDougal  has 
told  friends  that  her  former  boss 
meant  to  be  especially  generous 
with  her.  Airline  tickets,  hotel  stays,  expen- 
sive clothes,  small  vacations— these  were 
McDougal's  for  the  asking.  She  even  claims 
she  was  permitted  to  sign  Nancy  Mehta's 
name  on  checks  and  a  credit-card  applica- 
tion. The  unhappy  wife,  Susan  insists,  was 
eager  to  drain  the  bank  accounts  every 
month  in  order  to  hide  her  husband's  money 
from  his  children,  none  of  whom  are  hers. 
(One  was  the  product  of  an  affair  between 
the  conductor  and  a  teenage  violinist.) 
Nancy  Mehta,  not  surprisingly,  has  a 
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different  story.  "I  was  screaming,  screa 
ing.  screaming!"  she  tells  me,  describi 
her  reaction  upon  discovering  her  bclov 
employee's  alleged  dishonesty.  "She  to 
f;u.  far  more  than  $150,000,"  the  cond 
tor's  wife  explains.  "You  know,  Susan 
ways  used  to  tell  me,  'The  bay-est  writi 
and  storytellers  ah  from  the  South.'  E 
where  does  that  leave  me?  I  don't  kn 
how  to  tell  a  story." 

The  details  do  much  of  the  telling.  T 
Mehlas  have  a  talent  for  spending.  T 
maestro,  who,   Nancy  tells  me,  "thin 
checks  are  just  pieces  of  paper,"  ma 
aged  to  pay  $45,000  for  a  tea  set  from 
rael.  His  wife,  as  courtroom  testimo 
makes  clear,  is  a  woman  of  frantic,  if 
termittent,  generosity.  She  was  happy 
spring  for  a  cousin's  $100,000  weddi 
(complete   with   a   pond   of  shimmeri 
Japanese  koi),  but  worried  about  the  cc 
of  raspberries.  Together  the  Mehtas  ov    „ 
five  handsome  houses  in  West  Los  Anj  L 
les  and  Malibu,  and  lease  a  villa  in  Fk 
ence.  Their  Brentwood  mansion,  peeri 
over  a  hilly  trail  of  Iceberg  roses,  jasmir 
and  aloe,  once  belonged  to  Steve  IV 
Queen.  Inside,  it  is  decorated  in  chintz, 
dark  walls  warmed  by  the  faint  pink  hu 
of  hammered  Incan  gold. 

It  was  in  this  extraordinary  setting  th 
McDougal,  the  displaced  southerner,  foui  !„[ 
herself  a  decade  ago.  The  Mehtas  h< 
everything  she  did  not— 17th-century  Fk 
entine  chairs,  an  $8,000  computer  th 
looks  like  a  makeup  bag,  a  white  Rol 
Royce,  and  a  nippy,  ill-tempered  borz 
(now  deceased)  named  Tarras.  McDoug 
claims  that  the  dog  devoured  the  most  e 
pensive  cuts  of  Vicente's  Market  beef  off  tl 
couple's  Persian  rugs.  McDougal  watcfu 
as  her  new  benefactress  paid  for  the  plum 
er  to  fly  to  Italy;  for  a  wedding  cake  to  1 
to  San  Francisco  in  the  seat  next  to 
hired  cake  guardian  (Susan's  young 
brother);  for  a  Christian  Science  counsel* 
to  travel,  first-class,  to  New  York  to  pe 
suade  Zubin  not  to  leave  the  rocky  ma 
riage.  Small  wonder  that  in  their  househo  | 
cascades  of  cash  seemed  to  evaporat 
"Nancy  has  never  met  a  number  she  cou 
get  along  with,"  says  a  source  familiar  wit 
the  Mehtas'  finances.  The  Mehtas.  I  leai 
from  law-enforcement  officials,  even  tried 
spring  for  the  prosecutor's  airfare  to  Ita 
so  he  could  interview  the  conductor  at  h 
villa.  Semow  declined. 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  this  as  a  vice,  wh; 
we  do  with  our  money!  That  doesn't  mea 
she  has  to  steal  from  us!"  Zubin  Meht 
snaps  in  the  courtroom.  He  is  wearing 
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'he  Mehtas  had  everything  McDougal 
iid  not:  17th-century  Florentine  chairs, 
n  $8,000  computer,  a  white  Rolls-Royce 
nd  a  nippy  ill-tempered  borzoi. 


autiful  navy  blazer  brightened  by  gold 
(tons.  His  pale  French  cuffs  are  adorned 
th  cufT  links,  also  gold. 
In  Santa   Monica  the  courtroom  is 
eked.  Yellow-haired  ladies,  trial  regulars 
th  nothing  but  time  on  their  liver-spotted 
nds,  are  huddled  next  to  right-wing 
lumnist  Arianna  Huffington,  pursing  her 
inge  lips.  She  is  surrounded  by  Internet 
ssip  Matt   Drudge,  the  defendant's  fa- 
rite  Los  Angeles  rabbi,  as  well  as  her 
rican-American  pastor.  The  clerical  ad- 
;ers  appear  particularly  bewildered:  WJuit 
$150,000  to  the  Mehtas?  Why  did  the  state 
California  pursue  the  case  for  five  years? 
Among  the  press  Nancy  Mehta  has  he- 
me a  figure  of  fun.  Can  they  seriously 
ke  the  word  of  this  imperious  and  fairly 
rgetful  lady?  Can  they  truly  sympathize 
th  a  millionairess  who  declares,  "I  am 
Wt  attentive  to  Visa  and  MasterCard  or 
liy  of  the  cards  I  hold"?  Can  they  identi- 
with  someone  who,  when  questioned 
'tout  a  receipt  found  in  her  files,  retorts, 
am  not  a  filer!"?  Or  declares,  "I  am 
))t  an  accountant!"? 

Susan  McDougal  says  flatly,  "Nancy 
I'fehta  is  ill."  "I've  never  been  ill  in  my 
m"  Nancy  says  in  disgust. 
In  fact,  Nancy  Mehta  is  a  distinctive 
taracter,  pampered  but  uncertain,  des- 
led,  she  believes,  for  her  own  public  mar- 
rdom.  "I  will  be  denigrated,  torn  apart," 
te  informed  me  a  few  weeks  before  the 
ial.  She  then  issued  a  careful  warning 
jncerning  the  defendant:  'This  girl  is  a 
ery,  very  charming  person.  Oh,  she  will 
take  you  believe  everything!  Everything 
id  anything.  I  have  seen  grown  men 
vept  away  by  this  girl.  /  have  seen  it." 


ut  there  are,  I  notice  in  the 
courthouse  corridor,  cracks 
McDougal's    charm. 


in 


B  There  are  times  when  it 
seems  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct McDougals:  the  wom- 
an she  and  her  intimates 
/ant  you  to  know,  and  the  one  you  end 
p  knowing,  despite  them. 
"Be  mean,  Mark!  I  want  you  to  go  out 


there  and  be  mean!"  the  defen- 
dant instructs  her  lawyer  as 
Geragos  lopes  off  to  cross- 
examine  her  angry  former  boss. 
In  preparation  for  the  battle 
ahead,  McDougal  smooths 
the  creases  from  her  cream- 
colored  pantsuit  and  gives 
her  long  hair  a  toss.  She  may 
be  down,  but  she  is  far  from 
disheartened. 

"Susan  always  told  me  the 
whole  trial  would  be  over  the 
moment  Nancy  opened  her  mouth,"  says 
a  friend. 

This  is  what  the  defendant  is  counting 
on. 

"You  know,  I  couldn't  help  seeing  the 
notes  you  took  on  what  my  sister  was  say- 
ing earlier,"  says  Bill  Henley,  Susan's  older 
brother.  Despite  his  mild  tone,  he  is  clear- 
ly incensed:  he  is  Susan's  watchdog,  alter- 
nately nudging  and  snapping  at  the  press. 
'"Be  mean!'  you  wrote." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  I  reply. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  make  sure  that  it 
doesn't  happen  again!"  He  stomps  off. 

And  it  never  does.  She  never  slips  up. 
During  my  formal  interview  with  Mc- 
Dougal- the  only  one  she's  given  recently 
ao  well  as  in  several  other  conversations,  I 
get  the  distinct  sense  that  her  performance 
is  calculated.  McDougal's  true  self,  it 
seems,  is  usually  as  carefully  veiled  as  a 
politician's  past.  Asked  about  her  experi- 
ences in  jail,  she  smiles  engagingly  and 
replies,  "I  miss  prison.  In  prison  you  feel 


From  top:  Susan  McDougal— 
handcuffed,  manacled,  and 
headed  for  prison    leaves  court 
in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  in 
September  1996;  Nancy  Mehta 
with  her  husband,  Zubin. 
after  his  testimony  in  the 
embezzlement  (rial  of 
Susan  McDougal  in  Santa 
Monica,  November  11,  1998; 
ames  McDougal, 
who  died  last  March. 

each  moment  is  so  important.  Each  night 
in  jail  I'd  go  to  sleep  and  find  something 
special  under  my  pillow.  A  note  of  thanks 
or  a  candy  bar.  It  made  me  feel  so  alive.1" 

I  tell  her  I  have  heard  that  during  her 
incarceration  in  Los  Angeles  she  had  to 
wear  a  red  uniform- the  color  used  to 
designate  convicted  child-killers  and  other 
violent  types.  A  former  inmate  claims 
that  McDougal  seemed  singled  out  for 
punishment  by  especially  vicious  guards. 

"Well,  if  I  was  singled  out  it  was  be- 
cause I  was  Susan  McDougal,  someone 
they  had  seen  on  television  and  in  the 
news,"  she  explains.  "And  I  thought  the 
prison  outfits  were  so  beautiful.  They  were 
60  percent  cotton,  and  you  know  that's 
hard  to  come  by.  I  tried  to  take  one  home 
after  I  was  released." 

McDougal.  with  her  translucent  skin 
and  carefully  plucked  brows,  is  .is  con- 
scious as  any  movie  Star  of  the  disad\an- 
tages  of  being  seen  from  an  awkwai  1 
angle.  The  instant   continued  on  faoi   ij« 
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NBC's  Brian  Williams  is  in  aNmique  and  perfect  place: 
heir  apparent  to  Tom  Brokaw,  anchor  of  television's  No.  1  news 
organization,  he  already  commands  his  own,  hour-long, 
butter-smooth  broadcast  on  the  network's  MSNBC  cable  channel. 
But  can  a  man  as  deeply  fastidious  and  soberly  traditional  as 
Williams  maintain  his  standards  in^ the  ratings-driven,  pop-news 
era  of  O.J.  and  Monica?  MARJORTE  WILLIAMS  charts  \ 
TV's  golden  boy's  climb  to  the  top  of  an  industry  that  appears 
to  be  racing  to  the  bottom 
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Brian  Williams 

on  flic  67(h-Hoor  root 

of  30  Rockefeller 


I    l.l/*t,    iiunnpiaiun 

of  NBC  News, 

October  20,  1*>98. 

"I'd  put  Brian's 

integrity  and  gravitas 

against  anyone  in 

the  industry,"  savs 

MSNBCs 

Erik  Sorenson. 
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he  future  of 
television  news  is  cleaning  the  football. 
When  he  wanders  into  the  office  of  his  ex- 
ecutive producer  at  MSNBC,  he  is  dab- 
bing at  the  dried  tomato  sauce  left  over 
from  an  ill-aimed  pass  during  yesterday's 
hallway  game.  This  cleanliness  thing  of  his 
is  worth  exploring,  but  all  in  good  time. 
At  this  moment  he  drops  the  ball  and,  in 
the  act  of  trying  to  pick  it  up,  bobbles  it. 
Bent  at  the  waist,  he  chases  his  fumble 
awkwardly  across  the  office.  Brian  Williams 
is  actually  blushing.  "Yup,"  he  says.  "I'm 
a  big-time  anchor." 

Savor  this  moment:  it  may  be  the  only 
clumsy  one  in  which  we  will  ever  catch  him. 

Williams  is  commonly  called  the  anchor 
of  the  future  because  he  is  the  only  man  in 
TV  who  is  being  openly  groomed  as  the 
successor  to  one  of  the  big-three  network 
anchors  Tom  Brokaw,  of  No.  1-rated 
NBC.  Already,  as  the  anchor  of  his  own 
newscast  on  NBC's  all-news  cable  channel, 
MSNBC,  he  is  the  only  person  to  headline 
an  hour-long  network-based  news  broad- 
cast in  prime  time— an  assignment  that 
most  of  the  big  names  in  TV  news  routine- 
ly describe  as  the  impossible  dream.  He  is 
the  only  star  around  whom  one  of  the  fast- 
spawning  cable  news  networks  has  ever 
tried  to  build  an  entire  franchise. 

Williams,  who  can  be  seen  at  nine 
every  weeknight,  is  portrayed  by  friends 
and  colleagues  as  smart  and  funny,  as 
gifted,  to  an  uncanny  degree,  with  the 
strange  package  of  talents  it  takes  to  de- 
liver the  news,  live,  on  the  air.  Above  all, 
he  is  viewed  as  fastidious— in  dress,  in 
thought,  in  deed.  And  of  all  these  assets, 
this  last  may  be  the  one  that  Brian  Wil- 
liams needs  the  most. 

For  his  future  lies  in  a  firmament  that  is 
changing  so  fast  that  by  the  time  he  gets 
there  it  may  no  longer  exist.  And  his  train- 
ing is  taking  place  in  a  venue  that  can  best 
be  described,  most  nights,  as  a  race  to  the 
bottom.  The  most  interesting  thing  about 


Brian  Williams,  then,  is  the  anxious  place 
he  occupies  between  traditional  broadcast 
news  and  its  noisy,  upstart  sibling  on  ca- 
ble a  place  that  gives  his  nightly  broadcast 
a  sometimes  schizophrenic  nature. 

On  the  bright  side,  The  Mnrs  with  Brian 
Williams  is  one  of  the  best  available  round- 
ups of  the  day's  news.  Its  generous  length 
allows  Williams  to  offer  5-  or  even  10- 
minute  reports  on  subjects  he  cares  about, 
as  on  a  recent  night  when  he  played  newly 
released  audiotapes  from  Lyndon  John- 
son's archives,  with  historian  Michael 
Beschloss  standing  by  to  give  context  to 
the  report.  Williams's  intelligence  comes 
through  in  the  follow-up  questions  he  asks 
his  guests,  in  the  way  he  explains  and  foils 
some  of  the  fog  machines  that  generate  the 
news.  (In  a  recent  interview,  for  example, 
he  tagged  a  Democratic  congressman  for 
defending  President  Clinton  with  an  analo- 
gy he'd  recently  heard  from  two  other 
guests:  surely,  he  asked,  these  were  White 
House  "talking  points"  in  action?)  He  man- 
ages to  strike  a  tone  that's  informal  and 
wise  to  the  ironies  of  the  world,  without 
being  smarmy. 

"He  totally  gets  how  to  be  a  transitional 
figure  between  covering  traditional  news 
and  covering  pop  news,"  says  Mark  Hal- 
perin,  political  director  of  ABC  News. 
"For  those  of  us  who  would  prefer  the  old- 
er school— but  who  know  it's  passing— he's 
able  to  maintain  the  first  principles  of  tra- 
ditional news  while  smoothly,  seamlessly, 
and  comfortably  giving  what  his  medium 

demands,  which  is  a  pop  sensibility He 

gets  both  sensibilities,  and  he  has  the  com- 
petence and  skills  to  do  it  all." 

And  today  the  feeble  ratings  with  which 
both  his  nascent  network  and  his  show  be- 
gan are  finally  rising,  along  with  all  the 
other  boats  brought  to  their  high-water 
marks  by  the  Clinton-Lewinsky  scandal. 

But  at  the  same  time,  Williams  and  his 
show  have  fought  a  widespread  percep- 
tion that  their  gradual  acceptance  has 
been  bought  by  an  increasing  willingness 
to  resort  to  the  kind  of  tabloid  coverage— 
JonBenet  Ramsey,  Marv  Albert,  Louise 
Woodward,  Princess  Diana— that  on  most 
days  permeates  the  cable  channels. 

Williams's  predicament  is  summed  up 
in  this  strangely  double-edged  defense  by 
Erik  Sorenson,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  MSNBC.  "The  fact  that  we're 
on  all  the  time,  and  we're  not  ashamed, 
and  that  the  news  in  the  post-Cold  War 
world  has  its  tabloid  elements,  tends  to 
get  us  slapped  with  the  tabloidy  label. 
We're  a  little  flashy,"  he  concedes.  "But 
I'd  put  Brian's  ability  and  integrity  and 
gravilas  against  anyone  in  the  industry.  If 
anything,  he  has  too  much  gravitas." 
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In   person,    Brian   Williams   ma; 
strike  you  as  the  least  conflicts 
man  you've  ever  met.  He's  tal 
and  slim  and  immaculate,  witl 
yummy  caramel  coloring,  a  justr 
showered  aura,  and  obedien  ' 
hair.  He's  self-mocking,  gracious 
in  a  word,  nice.  "All  I  wanted,  -1 
he  says  of  his  climb  up  the  greasy  pole  o  ^ 
local  news,  "was  to  be  on  TV  where  m;  If 
parents  could  see  me." 

What  you  see  in  Williams  is  the  cor  "r" 
vincing  happiness   of  a   man  who   ha ! 
come  a  long  way,  a  college  dropout  whi  •* 
really  believes  that  with  a  few  differen  iB 
breaks  he  might  have  reached  his  39t  fflb 
birthday  as  a  steamfitter  in  his  hometowi  ^ 
in  Jersey,  instead  of  as  a  seven-figure  an  on') 
chorman  with  a  gorgeous  house  in  a  leaf  I 
Connecticut  suburb  and  a  limitless  futur  rol 
in  the  industry  he  loves. 

But  his  serenity  masks  a  productiv  v 
contradiction  in  his  outlook,  which  migh  H 
best  be  described  as  Boomer  Fogy.  Oi  sa)s' 
the  one  hand,  he's  a  genuine  square,  wh<  V( 
wears  the  anchorman  persona— the  kali  But 
cizing  voice,  the  just-so  squinching  of  th  "^ 
eyebrows,  the  Eddie  Haskell  seriousness-  »•* 
with  total  conviction.  He  can  say,  withou  « 
irony,  "There  are  few  things  I  venerat  ^un 
more  than  the  American  presidency." 

He  speaks  of  his  work  with  a  self  p, 
conscious  gravity,  and  refuses  to  take  hon  icks 
oraria  for  his  speaking  engagements.  "I  $!»' 
you  want  to  drive  him  crazy,"  says  Jeai  it  Pr 
Harper,  one  of  his  producers,  "call  it  <  pn 
show.  Ed  Sullivan  did  shows.  It's  a  bugaboc  p 
with  him.  It's  a  broadcast."  The  one  tim<  bile j 
he  attended  a  Renaissance  Weekend,  as  th<  il  su 
dinner  speaker,  he  concluded  that  it  wai  Rsa 
too  partisan  an  event  ever  to  attend  again.  wind 
"You  look  at  him,"  says  his  friend  Josl  w 
Mankiewicz,  a  correspondent  for  NBC;  ill  S 
Dateline,  "and  you  can't  believe  anyone  i:  tse.i 
really  that  all-American.  He's  clean-cut  ill  in 
he's  scrubbed,  he  just  got  a  haircut,  hip 
penny  loafers  have  a  shine  to  them."  Man  He 
kiewicz  remembers  that  when  he  met  Wil  bl 
liams,  in  the  late  80s,  "he  had  two  colon  m 
of  shirts:  snow  white  and  Arctic  white. . . :  it  [ 
I  practically  needed  Mace  to  get  him  intc  m 
a  double-breasted  suit." 

Williams  talks   romantically    even  in  It." 
genuously— about  the  glories  of  the  past  pi 
the  heroics  of  the  World  War  II  genera  !') 
lion,  the  greatness  of  TV  news  in  the  ert  ml 
of  William  Paley.  "If  I  took  a  year  off  and  inin 
got  a  fellowship,  and  I  had  the  resources  ii 
time,  and  inclination  to  sit  down  and  ian 
write  up  a  proper  treatise,  I  think  I'd  M 
come  back  to  you  with  the  theory  thai  M 
America  reached  its  apex  when  Neil  Arm-  ^\ 
strong  set  his  foot  on  the  moon,"  he  says.  L 
Friends  struggle  to  put  their  finger  on  a    \ 
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lity  of  agelessness  that  results.  "He's  a 
that  if  you  met  him  in  some  kind  of 
bo  or  saw  him  on  a  screen,  you'd  have 
idea  what  generation  he  came  from," 
s   Jonathan    Waid,   senior   broadcast 
ducer  of  Brokaw's  nightly  newscast, 
/erybody  always  seems  to  recognize 
i,  but  no  one  is  sure  who  he  is.  People 
lk,  I  know  that  guy,  but  I  don't  know 
ere  from.  Was  he  my  airline  pilot?  Or 
le  the  coach  of  the  Jets?" 
If  he  is,  in  his  words,  "an  anachronism" 
1  "a  young  fogy,"  the  origins  of  that 
nee  are  easy  to  find.  He  was  the  "men- 
wsal  surprise"  of  42-  and  43-year-old 
ents,  whose  three  other  children  were  a 
)d  deal  older.  "I  was  raised  kind  of  like 
only  child,"   Williams  says— and  the 
ly  child  of  older  parents,  at  that.  "My 
rents  were  as  grown-up  as  grown-ups 
."  Once,  in  elementary  school,  he  told 
classmates  that   his  visiting  parents 
re  in  fact  his  grandparents.  "My  sister," 
says,  "jokes  that  I  wasn't  allowed  to 
rspire  until  I  was  about  15." 
But,  for  all  his  throwback  qualities,  he 
in  other  ways  a  true  child  of  his  genera- 
n,  steeped  in  pop  culture— his  conversa- 
n  is  larded  with   Led  Zeppelin   and 
itman  and  the  Brady  Bunch— and  pos- 
ted of  a  sharp,  even  mordant  sense  of 
imor.  Brian  Williams,  Golden  Boy,  has 
i  a  class  screwup's  observing  eye. 
Showing  a  visitor  a  picture  of  himself 
th  President  Jimmy  Carter,  in  whose  ad- 
inistration  he  worked  as  an  intern,  he 
akes  fun  of  his  Sears-bought  suit  ("Very 
btle  pockets.  Can't  you  see  the  shine  on 
at  suit?")  and  points  out  a  presidential 
lviser  "picking  his  nose"  in  the  back- 
ound.  He  doesn't  display  many  of  these 
Dphy  photos  of  himself  shaking  hands 
ith  famous  people.   "I   hate  walls  like 
iese,  really,"  he  says.  "Don  Hewitt  has  a 
all  in  his  office  with  everybody  he  ever 
let  who  had  a  pulse." 
He's  a  gifted  mimic,  and  a  popular 
uest  at  affiliates'  meetings,  as  a  dinner 
weaker,  and  on  shows  such  as  Jay  Leno's 
nd  David  Letterman's.  Once,  on  The 
bnight  Show,  Cher  complained  that  he 
'as  "a  little  Republican-looking  for  my 
iste."   He   retorted,   "Y'know,   I   wasn't 
linking  bad  thoughts  when  I  shelled  out 
3.95  for  Half  Breed  a  few  years  back." 
ind  on  Letterman  his  quickness  makes 
im  one  of  the  few  guests  who  don't  have 
lat  slightly  cowed,  overeager  affect  Letter- 
ian  usually  inspires.   Once,   Letterman 
-.entioned  that  he  and  Williams  lived  near 
ach  other  in  Connecticut.  "We  should  get 
)gether,  we  should  hang  around  or  some- 
ling,"  he  said. 
"Yeah,  like  you  mean  that,"  Williams 


fired  back,  deadpan.  Suddenly  Letterman 
seemed  to  eye  him  with  a  new  respect. 
"You  may  be  too  funny  to  be  in  news," 
he  said. 

Off  the  air,  he  says  just  enough  impolitic 
things  to  be  endearing.  In  describing  his 
student  days  at  Catholic  University,  he  re- 
calls that  a  space  shortage  sent  him  to  an 
all-girls  dormitory:  "Six  hundred  to  one 
every  night  at  dinner,"  he  says,  "just  a  sym- 
phony of  pink-and-green-clad  women It 

was  like  George  Bush's  wet  dream." 

ven  before  he  was  tagged 
as  Brokaw's  successor, 
Brian  Williams  was  a 
young  man  who  was  obvi- 
ously going  places:  NBC 
snagged  him  in  1993  from 
CBS's  No.  1  local  station, 
in  New  York,  where  he 
was  in  line  to  anchor  the  six-o'clock  news. 
"Brian  was  reeking  of  potential,"  says 
Don  Browne,  the  NBC  executive  who  re- 
cruited him.  After  only  five  months  at 
the  network,  he  was  named  Saturday  an- 
chor of  Brokaw's  broadcast,  and  then 
sent  to  a  prime  grooming  berth  as  White 
House  correspondent. 

His  recent  rise  has  been  so  fast,  so 
smooth,  as  to  cause  an  initial  wariness 
among  NBC  colleagues.  At  the  White 
House  he  replaced  Andrea  Mitchell,  the 
network's  well-regarded  correspondent. 
"Everybody  loved  An- 
drea, who  had  done 
the  job  forever,  and 
they  were  pulling  her 
off  the  beat,"  recalls  an 
NBC  colleague.  "The 
suspicion  was  that 
they  wanted  somebody 
younger  and  prettier. 
. . .  But  people  really 
came  around.  He  just 
came  in  and  was  so 
witty  and  so  collegial 
that  slowly  he  won 
over  all  these  people  who  had  a 
great  reason  to  hate  him." 

Others  on  the  beat  suspected 
that  Williams  was  there  only  to 
punch  a  ticket  on  his  way  to  the 
anchor  desk.  But  while  no  one  re- 
members him  as  a  pacesetting  re- 
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porter,  he  did  earn  the  respect  of  the 
clique.  "If  people  came  in  filled  with  an- 
ticipatory disdain  for  him  as  a  pretty  boy, 
he  very  quickly  overcame  that  bias,"  re- 
calls another  reporter. 

In  fact,  Williams's  success  was  hardly 
foreordained.  "He  didn't  come  from  the 
kind  of  background  where  your  parents' 
friends  will  make  a  phone  call  for  you,  or 
get  you  that  internship,"  says  his  wife, 
Jane  Stoddard  Williams.  "One  way  or  an- 
other, he  got  himself  everywhere  he  went." 

Williams  grew  up  in  Elmira,  New  York, 
and,  from  the  fifth  grade  on,  in  suburban 
New  Jersey,  eight  miles  from  the  ocean. 
His  father  worked  for  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association,  and  his  mother  - 
whose  French-Irish  roots  and  passion  for 
amateur  acting,  he  says,  account  for  the 
performer  in  him— kept  house.  "We  were 
a  new-car-every-seven-years  family.  Classi- 
cally middle-class.  Store-brand  peanut  but- 
ter, never  Skippy  or  Jif;  store-brand  jeans 
and  sneakers."  They  even  lived  in  a  place 
called  Middletown. 

He  went  to  a  local  Catholic  high  school. 

His  rise  has 

been  so  fast, 

so  smooth. 


I 


as  to  cause 

wariness 

among  NBC 

colleagues. 


Brian  Williams,  above,  already 

impeccably  dressed  at  seven,  in 

Elmira,  New  York,  where  he  spent  his 

childhood,  1966;  right,  with  President 

Jimmy  Carter,  whom  he  served  as 

an  intern,  on  the  White  House  lawn 

on  Super  Tuesday,  1980. 
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'Brians  ableto  maintain 
fm  the  principles  of -traditional 

news  while  giving 
I  what  his  medium  demands? 
a  pop  sensibility 
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TALKING  HEAD! 


Williams  in  the  MS; 

studio  in  Secaucus.  New  Jersey. 

He  wanted  his  nine  p.m. 

slot  to  be  a  "thinking  person's 

broadcast.  Fluff  will  not 

be  welcome." 
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Mater  Dei,  for  which  he  earned  the  $750 
tuition  working  as  a  busboy  at  a  pancake 
house.  But  he  was  an  inattentive  student, 
and  on  graduation  was  interested  more  in 
his  work  as  a  volunteer  fireman  than  in 
piecing  together  a  bright  future.  He  went 
to  a  local  community  college,  then  trans- 
ferred to  Washington's  Catholic  University 
and,  later,  George  Washington  University— 
where,  he  recalls,  he  attended  only  two 
classes.  He  never  finished  college,  wander- 
ing instead  into  his  White  House  intern- 
ship and  then  a  clerical  job  in  the  lobby- 
ing office  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  (N.A.B.). 

He  knew  one  thing:  that  he  wanted  to 
be  in  news.  As  a  child  he  had  watched 
the  news  assiduously,  and  performed 
stand-up  reports  with  a  toy  microphone 
on  the  living-room  hearth.  So  his  boss  at 
the  N.A.B.  hooked  him  up  with  a  friend. 
Bill  Bengtson,  the  general  manager  at 
KOAM-TV  in  Pittsburg.  Kansas  then  the 
118th  market  in  the  country.  The  result 
was  a  rookie  job  that  taught  Williams  a 
little  of  everything  weather,  sports,  spot 
reporting,  a  bit  of  anchoring. 

Williams  likes  to  describe  his  career  suc- 
cess since  then  almost  as  a  matter  of 
chance:  the  "Swee'pea  Syndrome."  he  calls 
it,  after  the  cartoon  baby  who  would  wan- 
der into  danger  and  be  saved  by  providen- 
tial good  luck.  '"I've  always  been  Swee'pea; 
you  know,  he  would  walk  out  on  the  girder, 
and  another  girder  would  be  there,  and 
he'd  crawl—'  and  here  he  holds  out  a 
hand  and  swings  his  other  hand  up  in  par- 
allel to  illustrate  another  lucky  intervention. 
"Another  girder— you  know." 

It's  a  nice  image,  but  against  it  you 
have  to  place  a  story  Bengtson  tells.  He 
saw  in  Williams  "a  very  aggressive  person, 
who  knew  what  he  wanted  to  do. . . .  He 
just  gave  us  110  percent  all  the  time." 
When  Bengtson  hired  Williams,  he  decid- 
ed to  inflict  a  practical  joke.  "I  said,  'Your 
name  is  not  going  to  play  very  well  in 
these  little  towns.  It  sounds  too  eastern,'" 
he  recalls.  "So  I  said,  'We  feel  that  you 
need  a  new  name,  and  what's  good  for 
this  part  of  the  country  is  maybe  a  name 
like  . . .  Elmer  Novel. 

Swee'pea  was  willing.  "He  just  said,  'If 
you  think  that's  important,  if  you  really 
think  that's  better  for  me,  that's  O.K.  with 
me,'"  Bengtson  recalls.  "Because  he  was 
so  anxious  to  get  the  job,  he  didn't  want 
to  do  anything  to  block  his  opportunity. 
He'd  have  agreed  to  about  anything." 

After  13  months  he  moved  back  to  Wash- 
ington, getting  a  technical  job  at  WTTG, 
then  an  independent  station.  There  the 
news  director  saw  something  in  him  and 
gave  him  a  chance  to  be  a  reporter.  It  was 


also  there  that  he  met  producer  Jane  Stod- 
dard. Their  meeting  was,  he  says,  "light- 
ning and  thunder;  it  was  one  of  those." 
She  was  "just  the  brightest  woman  I'd  ever 
met,  and  the  sexiest,  and  it  was  really 
something— and  continues  to  be."  They 
were  married  in  1986. 

From  WTTG  it  was  a  straight  shot  up 
the  ladder:  a  two-year  stint  at  the  CBS  af- 
filiate in  Philadelphia.  WCAU.  where  his 
work  as  the  New  Jersey  reporter  caught 
the  eye  of  the  CBS-owned  station  in  New 
York.  WCBS;  then  five  years  there  cover- 
ing local  news  and  working  as  noon  an- 
chor; and  finally  the  call  to  go  to  NBC. 

He  was  hired  at  NBC  by  News  Divi- 
sion president  Michael  Gartner,  who  was 
promptly  tired.  But  the  incoming  chief, 
Andrew  Lack,  immediately  discerned  the 
promise  in  Gartner's  hire.  The  two  men 
have  become  good  friends,  NBC  sources 
say  Lack  and  his  family  were  Williams's 
guests  on  a  trip  to  France  for  Lack's  50th 
birthday  and  they  are  seen  as  close  allies 
in  network  politics. 

~  illiams  is  a  vora- 
cious reader  of 
nonfiction,  and 
has  the  autodi- 
dact's  love  of 
volume.  If  a 
book  by  histori- 
an Stephen  Am- 
brose comes  up  in  conversation,  he  will  go 
on  to  mention  every  Ambrose  book  he's 
read,  and  the  title  of  one  he  hasn't— like  a 
bright  student  getting  every  last  fact  into 
his  blue  book  at  the  end  of  term.  He  de- 
vours histories  of  the  presidency  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  glows  when  he  can 
find  a  place  in  his  show  for  such  presiden- 
tial historians  as  Doris  Kearns  Goodwin 
and  Robert  Dallek.  "To  get  to  know  these 
authors  is  amazing!  To  be  able  to  pick  up 
the  phone  and  call  Doris!" 

Colleagues  remark  on  the  ingenuous 
way  he  points  up  his  enthusiasms— the  way 
he'll  mention,  for  example,  that  he  read 
The  Almanac  of  American  Politics  late  into 
the  night  last  night.  "I  think  there's  a  little 
overcompensation,  to  prove  to  people  that 
he's  smart,"  says  a  co-worker.  "But  he  is. 
he's  very  smart." 

A  year  ago  he  began  collecting  the  auto- 
graphs of  the  leaders  who  fascinate  him.  "I 
suddenly  realized,  this  was  the  hobby  that 
had  eluded  me  all  these  years."  he  says.  He 
filled  his  home  and  his  office  with  more 
than  two  dozen  framed  signatures,  sonic 
artfully  paired  with  photographs,  including 
those  of  James  Madison.  Andrew  Jackson. 
John  F  Kennedy,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  continued  on  paoi 
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■  <$&ujivrtli  Mussolini  is 
director  Franco  Zeffirellij 
Proustian  rendering  of 
his  boyhood  in  1930s 
and  the  five  expatrial 
women — played  by 
the  appropriately  pow 
battalion  of  Maggie  Si 
Judi  Dench,  Lily  Tomtf* 
Joan  Plowright,  and  | 
Cher — who  raised  hi] 
MICHAEL  ROBERT^ 
visits  the  set 
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PAST  RECAPTURED 


Cher,  as  an  American  adventuress 
named  Elso,  is  one  of  the  surrogate 
mothers  of  Luca,  the  character 
based  on  Zeffirelli  as  a  young  man. 
Opposite,  Baird  Wallace  plays 
Luca  at  17.  Both  were  photographed 
on  the  set  of  Tea  with  Mussoiyii 
in  Rome  on  August  6.  1998. 
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EXPATRIATE  AMAZONS 


Zeffirelli's  perfect  eye  captures 
a  1930s  dining  room,  with  Cher, 
at  right,  and  Charlie  Lucas, 
who  pla\<r  Luca  at  seven.  Below, 
Baird  Wallace  and  Charlie  Lucas, 
who  portray  Zeffirelli  at  different 
ages,  with  the  women  who  act 
as  their  guardians:  from  bottom  left. 
Lily  Tomlin.  Cher.  Maggie  Smith. 
Joan  PlowTight,  and  Judi  Dench. 
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this  film,"  Franco  Zeffirelli  told  me, ' 
kept  thinking  of  the  writer  George 
Bernanos's  remark  that  among  all  th 
people  he  has  ever  known,  the  bo 
he  used  to  be  was  perhaps  the  moi 
important." 

Tea  with  Mussolini  constitutes  th 
most  imaginative  renewal  of  that  crt 
cial  acquaintance.  The  cinema's  Titia 
has  here  turned  into  Proust-behin 
the-camera.  In  John  Mortimer,  th 
creator  of  the  Rumpole  of  the  Baile 
TV  series,  Zeffirelli  has  found  an  a; 
co-scenarist:  a  glance  backward  com 
alive  with  nuanced  ambivalences.  Thi 
is  a  remembrance  of  Florence  past 
specifically,  the  Florence  of  the  d 
rector's  childhood  in  the  bitterswe 
1930s.  They  were  sweet  with  the  hop 
and  glow  of  youth,  sweet  with  the  R< 
naissance  tang  of  the  streets  throug 
which  he  romped:  sculpted  palazz 
quattrocento  frescoes,  Medici  loggia: 

But  the  30s  were  also  a  bitter  de 
cade  for  young  Luca  (Zeffirelli's  pse 
donym  in  the  film).  His  mother  die 
too  soon.  His  boulevardier  father  care 
more  for  the  angle  of  his  fedora  tha 
for  his  son  born  out  of  wedlock.  Fo 
eign  to  family  life,  the  boy  was  raise 
by  five  expatriate  amazons,  three  Brit 
and  two  Americans,  all  armed  wit 
wealth  and  wit  and  couture  that  wa 
in-your-face  haute.  A  scintillating  bu 
not  necessarily  nurturing  battalion 
they  are  played  by  Joan  Plowright 
Maggie  Smith,  Judi  Dench,  Lily  Tom 
lin,  and  Cher.  One  of  them  has  te 
with  Mussolini.  This  episode  is  no 
taken  from  Zeffirelli's  autobiograph 
which  otherwise  underlies  the  film 
Yet  it  serves  as  parable  for  darkenin 
times.  The  spoon  with  which  you  sup 
with  the  Devil  may  be  glinting  gold 
but  it  is  never  long  enough. 

A  director  who  has  encompassec 
opera,  theater,  and  film  now  orches 
tratcs  with  equal  aplomb  fictior 
and  recollection,  the  tart  and  the 
poignant,  the  opulent  and  the  omi 
nous,  high  noon  and  iridescent  twi- 
light. Nostalgia  reinvented,  Zeffirelli- 
style.  i  ki  ni  me  morion 
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guitarists  are  finding 
their  own  all-American 
sounds — and 
significant  new  audiences, 
BRUCE  WEBER  catches 
the  rising  tempos  of 
Ben  Taylor,  Evan 
and  Jaron  Lowenstein, 
Kenny  "Wayne 
Shepherd,  and 
Jonny  Lang 
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Ben  Taylor 


"My  parents  always  let  me  know 

the  evils  of  the  music  business,"  says 

Ben  Taylor,  the  son  of  James  Taylor 

and  Carly  Simon.  Undaunted, 

Ben  recently  performed  a  number  of 

his  own  songs  in  music-industry 

boardrooms  all  over  Manhattan;  it  wasn't 

long  before  Sony  Music  signed  him  to 

an  attractive  deal.  Lately  he's  been 

in  the  recording  studio,  accompanied  by 

members  of  Fiona  Apple's  band. 

So  far,  he's  ecstatic  with  the  results. 

"It's  a  dream  come  true," 

Ben  says.  "I  wish  I  was  religious 

so  I  could  have  a  god  to 

thank  for  it." 


K\an  and  Jaron 

;L()\N(MlSl(Mn 

Raised  in  Atlanta  by  an 

Orthodox  Jewish  family,  livan  and 

Jaron  Lowenstein  were  destined 

tor  inenschhood:  their  mother  brought 

her  mah-jongg  group  to  their 

Krst  perforinanee.  After  Jimmy  Huffclt 

diseovered  them,  in  1996,  the  twins  signed 

a  six-figure  deal  with  Island  Reeords 

which  included  a  no-Sabhath-eoncert  clause. 

Their  well-received  new  album. 

We've  Sever  Heard  of  You  Either,  has  given 

them  enough  influence  that  they  can 

now  play  whenever  they  want.  "As  long 

as  we  rill  the  place,  promoters 

don't  care,"  says  Evan.  "They  don't  / 

care  if  we  dance  around  7-7 

naked— thev  book  us." 


Kenin  Wayne  Shepherd 

Somehow,  his  guitar  playing  is  both 

ferocious  and  restrained— qualities  that  recently 

inspired  the  great  15. Hiking  to  call 

Kenny  Wayne  Shepherd  his  heir  apparent. 

I  A  Louisiana  native,  Shepherd  first  performed  on 

liourbon  Street  at  the  grand  age  of  13. 

He  earned  a  standing  ovation,  and  the  applause 

just  keeps  on  coining.  Shepherd's  1995  debut  album, 

Ledbitter  Heights,  was  No.  I  on  Billboard's 

blues  charts  for  five  months,  and  his  latest  release, 

Trouble  Is  ....  has  already  sold  750,000  copies. 

"Women  give  me  the  greatest  inspiration," 

says  Shepherd,  a  self-taught  guitarist 

who  mines  familiar  blues  themes.  "And  just 

when  things  are  going  O.K.,  they 

turn  it  all  around." 


illing  a  bluesman  "original"  can  be  a  dangerous  proposition,  sine- 
guitarists  hone  their  styles  in  a  vacuum.  Though  young,  these  five  musicians— ambitious 
apprentices  ail-have  reached  new  heights  by  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  their  men- 
tors. He's  only  1  8,  but  singer-guitarist  Jonny  Lang  has  fused  the  traditions  of  Chicago 
and  Memphis  blues  into  a  punchy,  vigorous  sound  that  has  sold  two  million  albums. 
Twenty-one-year-old  Kenny  Wayne  Shepherd  has  combined  the  styles  of  his  idols,  Stevie 
Ray  Vaughan  and  Jimi  Hendrix,  into  a  brew  of  Louisiana  guitar  mastery  which  the 
Godfather  of  Soul,  James  Brown,  calls  "one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world/'  Meantime, 
Ben  Taylor,  also  21,  has  learned  a  few  things  from  his  decidedly  musical  parents 
James  Taylor  and  Carly  Simon,  while  recording  his  singular  brand  of  alternative  music 
And  in  Atlanta,  the  photogenic  24-year-old  twins  Evan  and  Jarow  Lovvenstein  have 
seamlessly  interpreted  tf 


but  they  might  be  giants. 
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I  ve  lost  my  voice  a  couple  times  now, 

lot  as  young  as  I  used  to  be! 
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W  it  hi  ii  three  year*  of  picking  tip 

the  guitar  in  1994,  he  released  nis  dchnt  album. 

Lie  to  Me.  which  has  gone  double  platinum. 

and  toured  with  the  Rolling  Stones  and  Acrosniith. 

I. any's  new  album.  Winder  T!ii\  Morid, 

recenth  entered  the  Billboard  2(10  at  No.  28. 

lb  complement  his  tierce  uuitahpla>inu.  Lang  has 

nearly  perfected  the  antique  timbre  of  his 


v       Bob  l)\lan  sound  forever  young.  "I've  lost 
my  voice  a  couple  times  now."  I  any  admits. 
"I'm  not  as  vounj;  as  I  used  lo  be." 
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THE  REAL 

McKAY 

Gardner  McKay  became  an  international  sex  symbol  as 

Captain  Adam  Troy  in  the  1960s  TV  series  Adventures  in  Paradise, 

then  abruptly  headed  for  Paris  and  eventually  settled 

in  Hawaii.  Almost  four  decades  later,  DOMINICK  DUNNE,  who  as  a 

Twentieth  Century  Fox  producer  had  literally  discovered  McKay  in 

a  Hollywood  coffee  shop,  reluctantly  agreed  to  read  the  former 

heartthrob's  soon- to-be-published  first  novel,  Toyer — and  found 

himself  in  the  grip  of  a  terrifying  talent 


hate  giving  quotes  for  book  jackets,  es- 
pecially if  the  books  have  been  written  by  people  I  know.  On  my 
next-to-last  experience  in  this  area,  after  much  pressure  from  an 
author  of  note,  at  a  time  when  I  was  busy  on  a  book  of  my  own,  I 
read  her  book  and  gave  a  quote:  "Wonderfully  researched,  elegant- 
ly written."  At  the  book-launch  party,  given  by  Brooke  Astor  at  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  I  discovered  that,  while  there  were  eight 
quotes  from  eight  other  writers  on  the  jacket,  mine  had  wound  up 
on  the  cutting-room  floor.  That's  the  last  quote  I'll  ever  give,  I 
fumed,  heading  for  the  exit  door  and  slamming  it  behind  me. 

Then,  several  months  later,  out  of  the  blue,  came  a  voice 
from  my  past.  It  was  Gardner  McKay,  calling  from  Oahu  to 
tell  me  that  his  first  novel,  a  mystery  called  Toyer,  was  soon  to 
be  brought  out  by  Little,  Brown,  and  asking  if  the  publisher 
could  send  me  bound  galleys  for  a  possible  quote.  In  spite  of 
my  resolve,  I  agreed,  because,  after  all  those  years,  it  seemed 
so  hostile  to  say  "I  don't  give  quotes  anymore"  to  someone  I'd 
played  out  a  chapter  of  my  life  with  39  years  earlier,  at  Twenti- 
eth Century  Fox  studios  in  Hollywood. 

In  1959,  I  was  the  co-executive  producer  of  a  television  series 
called  Adventures  in  Paradise,  created  by  the  late  James  Michener 
and  starring  the  then  unknown  Gardner  McKay  as  the  captain- 
for-hire  of  a  schooner  called  the  Tiki,  which  sailed  the  islands  of 
the  South  Pacific.  There  are  several  versions  of  how  Gardner  got 
the  part,  but  I  was  there  and  this  is  the  correct  one.  We  were 
screen-testing  all  the  best-looking  young  actors  in  Hollywood  for 
the  coveted  part  of  Captain  Adam  Troy.  Ron  Ely,  who  later  played 
Tarzan  on  TV,  had  the  inside  track  on  the  part,  but  we  were  still 
testing.  One  day  in  a  coffee  shop,  I  saw,  sitting  at  a  nearby  table  in 
a  languid  pose,  reading  a  book  of  poetry,  a  startlingly  handsome 
young  man  with  attitude,  whom  I  later  described  to  Martin  Man- 


ulis,  the  head  of  television  at  Fox,  as  "a  little  Gary  Cooper,  a  little 
Cary  Grant,  a  little  Ty  Power,  and  a  lot  of  Errol  Flynn."  He  was 
at  the  time,  in  the  parlance  of  the  town,  nobody,  absolutely  no- 
body, but  his  attitude  declared  that  he  was  somebody.  I  dropped 
my  Fox  business  card  on  his  table  and  said,  "If  you're  interested 
in  discussing  a  television  series,  call  me."  He  did,  and  we  tested 
him.  Gardner's  test  was  certainly  not  among  the  top  three  or  four 
in  the  acting  department,  but  as  the  production  staff  sat  in  the 
projection  room,  we'd  keep  going  back  to  it,  and  one  of  us  would  | 
say,  "This  guy's  got  something."  Finally,  we  gave  him  the  part. 

In  those  days,  Fox  had  an  enormous  back  lot,  where  Century  I 
City  now  stands.  On  it,  the  studio  built  a  huge  lagoon  and  an 
80-foot  schooner.  Shooting  got  off  to  a  stylish  launch  with  a  | 
South  Seas-theme  party  on  the  studio-built  quay  beside  the  Tiki. 
Gardner  stood  behind  the  wheel  in  a  pose  that  became  part  of  I 
his  persona.  For  some  reason  I  can't  remember,  Joan  Crawford 
came  to  the  party,  all  dressed  up,  and  there  were  lots  of  photog- 
raphers taking  pictures.  Life  sent  Shana  Alexander,  one  of  its  star 
reporters,  to  write  an  article  about  Gardner,  and  he  ended  up  on 
the  magazine's  cover  before  the  series  went  on  the  air— no  mean 
feat  for  an  unknown.  In  retrospect,  the  show  itself  was  very 
corny.  In  one  episode,  Paulette  Goddard  and  Suzanne  Pleshette 
played  mother  and  daughter.  Goddard  sends  Pleshette  to  a  ritzy 
boarding  school  in  Paris  so  that  she  won't  find  out  her  mother 
runs  a  whorehouse  on  a  South  Pacific  island,  but  Pleshette  re- 
turns as  a  surprise  and  hires  Adam  Troy  to  take  her  to  Goddard. 

The  early  reviews  were  scathing,  but  reviews  didn't  matter  in 
television.  Critics  said  Gardner  was  wooden,  and  he  was,  but 
that  didn't  matter  either,  because  we  got  him  an  acting  coach 
named  Charles  Conrad,  who  never  left  his  side.  What  mattered 
was  that  Gardner  was  a  physically  charismatic  star.  The  camera 
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rdncr  McKay,  whom  producers 
uld  contrive  to  «ct  bare-chested  at  least  once 
every  episode  of  Adventures  in  Paradise, 
<ilo»raplicd  at  l.anai  Lookout  on  the  llalona 
tastline  near  his  home  on  Oahu,  Hawaii, 
October  26,  1998. 
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took  to  him,  ami  he  took  to  the  camera.  People  loved  his  looks, 

so  each  week  we'd  figure  out  a  reason  lor  him  to  remove  his 
T-shirt  during  a  scene  in  order  to  show  oil"  his  bod.  That  may 
not  sound  racy  now,  considering  what  gels  by,  but  Gardner 
McKay  Stripped  to  the  waist,  showing  hair  below  the  belly 

button,  was  as  racy  as  it  could  get  back  then,  and  girls  and 
gays  in  great  numbers  tuned  in  to  stare  at  him. 

Even  though  this  was  the  tail  end  of  the  old 
studio  system,  Fox  was  still  run  as  grandly 
as  ever.  TV   folk  were  generally  looked 
down  on  by  movie  folk,  but  Gardner  was 
impervious  to  the  distinction.   He  be- 
haved like  an  old-time  movie  star— drove 
a  white  Chevy  convertible  with  the  top 
down  and  always  had  his  huge,  floppy  dog,  Pussycat, 
lounging  by  his  side.  Marilyn  Monroe,  then  at  her 
peak,  may  have  been  the  queen  of  the  studio,  but 
Gardner  got  more  fan  mail.  The  buzz  of  the  com- 
missary was  that  Gardner's  dressing  room  had  been  visited 
by  every  starlet  on  the  lot,  usually  during 
the  lunch  break.  Thirty 
years    later,    Gloria 
Vanderbilt,  whose  life 
Gardner  had  saved  in 
a   hurricane  episode, 
told  me  that  she  regret- 
ted not  having  gone  to 
his  dressing  room  when 
he  invited  her  for  a  visit 
one  noon. 

Gardner  was  a  classy 
guy— good  goods,  as  they 
used  to  say.  Came  from 
money.  Park  Avenue.  Social 
Register.  Spoke  French.  Stuff 
like  that.  He  was  the  kind  of 
actor  who  got  asked  around 
in  high  social  circles.  There 
are   pictures   of  him   in    my 
scrapbooks  in  black-tie  at  a 
New  Year's  Eve  party  at  Betsy 
and    Alfred    Bloomingdale's 
house,  attended  by  the  Ronald 
Reagans— before  his  governorship 

and  presidency— and  Hedda  Hopper.  He  would  carry  a  book 
of  poetry  when  he  went  to  lunch.  He  was  glamorous,  but 
there  was  something  distant  about  him.  He  never  let  anyone 
get  too  close,  except  his  dog.  There  was  that  remoteness  and 
mystery  about  him  that  real  stars  have,  and,  for  the  brief  time 
that  it  lasted,  he  was  a  star.  He  never  really  liked  being  an  ac- 
tor, although  he  loved  being  a  star.  No  one  could  walk  past 
the  bleachers  into  a  film  premiere  better  than  Gardner.  He 
knew  how  to  wave  to  the  screaming  throngs  better  than  any- 
one else  I  ever  knew,  and  his  handsome  face  got  even  hand- 
somer with  every  rush  of  admiration  he  received. 

The  series  lasted  three  years.  Then  Gardner  did  a  very  in- 
teresting thing:  he  ended  his  acting  career,  said  he  wanted 
out  of  his  Twentieth  Century  Fox  contract.  The  very  next 
day  he  had  a  call  from  George  Cukor,  who  was  about  to 
begin  directing  Marilyn  Monroe  in  Something's  Got  to  Give, 
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which  would  (urn  out  to  be  her  last  film.  C'ukor  asked  Gardnci  to 
play  the  romantic  lead  opposite  Monroe.  It  was  the  dream  of  an 
actor's  lifetime  the  great  George  Cukor,  the  legendary  Marilyn 
Monroe  but  it  came  a  day  too  late.  Gardner  had  made  up  his 
mind.  He  declined  the  role.  Cukor  was  flabbergasted.  "How  dare 
he?  He  doesn't  even  know  how  to  walk,"  he  is  alleged  to  have 
said.  No  one  was  more  stunned  than  Monroe.  She  called  him  to 
try  to  change  his  mind  at  night,  even  became  romantic  on  the 
telephone.  "She  was  so  delightful  on  the  phone,  so  winning,  so  se- 
ductive in  a  way,"  Gardner  said  later.  But  he  turned  her  down.  "I 
didn't  belong  in  acting,"  he  said.  "I  wasn't  an  actor.  I  never  put 
'actor'  on  my  passport  as  my  occupation.  It  was  a  fascinating  ex- 
perience. You  know  about  the  grip  of  fame.  I  had  that  moment  in 
Paris,  my  Presley  moment,  when  people  said,  'C'est  luff" 

He  moved  to  Paris,  where  he  had  lived  as  a  child.  Adventures 
in  Paradise  was  an  even  greater  hit  in  France.  It  played  three 
nights  a  week  at  six  o'clock.  There  were  complaints  that  French- 
women were  so  entranced  with  watching  Gardner  as  Adam  Troy 
that  they  stopped  cooking  dinner.  Whenever  he  stayed  at  the  Ritz, 
the  Place  Vendome  was  filled  with  fans.  I  saw  him  in  Paris.  I  saw 
him  stop  traffic  with  his  fame.  Then  I  totally  lost  track  of  him,  ex- 
cept to  hear  that  he  had  become  the  drama  critic  of  the  now  de- 
funct Lav  Angeles  Herald  Examiner.  Decades  passed.  In  1996, 
during  the  O.  J.  Simpson  civil  trial  in  Los  Angeles,  I  spoke  at  a 
fund-raiser  for  Fred  Goldman's  legal  bills.  Gardner  was  in  the  au- 
dience, and  later  we  traded  phone  numbers.  He  said  he  lived  in 
Hawaii.  He  introduced  me  to  his  wife,  Madeleine,  to  whom  he 
has  been  married  for  16  years.  He  had  written  hundreds  of  plays, 
including  Sea  Marks,  which  was  well  received.  Two  years  later 
came  the  call  about  his  first  novel  and  the  request  for  a  quote. 

I  took  the  bound  galleys  of  Toyer  to  Russia  with  me  last  July. 
Frankly,  I  was  more  interested  in  reading  a  book  I  had  on 
Pavlovsk  Palace  than  in  reading  Toyer,  but  a  funny  thing  hap- 
pened. I  found  I  couldn't  put  Gardner's  book  down.  Toyer  is  an 
actor,  handsome,  intelligent,  manipulative,  and  mad,  totally  mad. 
He  charms  his  way  into  the  houses  of  the  beautiful  women  he  in- 
capacitates. Chapter  after  chapter  frightened  me,  and  although  I 
hate  the  feeling  of  fright,  I  kept  going  back  for  more.  When  I  re- 
turned from  Russia,  I  left  this  message  on  his  machine  in  Hawaii: 
"Gardner,  I  love  your  book,  but  I  need  another  galley  quick.  By 
mistake,  I  left  mine  on  the  plane  from  Paris  last  night,  and  I  have 
70  more  pages  to  read."  I  was  frantic  to  know  how  it  ended.  It 
came.  I  finished  it.  I  was  really  impressed,  because  it  didn't  seem 
at  all  like  a  first  novel.  The  guy  knows  how  to  write,  I  thought.  It 
was  as  if  I  were  back  in  the  projection  room,  giving  him  the  part. 

So  I  called  him  again,  and  we  talked.  "There's  nothing  much 
to  my  life  here,"  he  said.  "It  is  excellently  dull  and  linear,  centered 

on  nothing  but  writing Each  sunrise  I  kayak  on  the  ocean  for 

a  while,  then  sometimes  visit  the  coffee  shop— there's  a  dock  in 
front  of  it— in  search  of  conversation.  Then  home  to  work." 

"Here's  your  quote,"  I  said,  reading  to  him.  "Gardner  McKay's 
brilliantly  intricate  novel,  Toyer,  is  frightening,  fascinating,  and 
wonderfully  well  written.  There  were  times  reading  it  when  I  had 
to  put  it  down  to  collect  myself  before  picking  it  up  again." 

"Yeah,  that's  nice.  Thanks,"  he  said.  There  was  a  long  silence. 

"But  what?" 

"Do  you  remember  when  you  left  that  message  on  my  ma- 
chine when  you  got  back  from  Russia?  You  said,  'I  love  it.'  Do 
you  think  you  could  add  the  'I  love  it'  to  the  quote?" 

"Don't  push  it,"  I  told  him.  □ 
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laying  the  lusty  Earl 
of  Leicester  in  the  period  drama  Elizabeth, 
Joseph  Fiennes  showed  the  Virgin  Queen  that 
there's  more  to  life  than  wearing  a  crown— 
and  in  so  doing  earned  the  wrath  of  Eliza- 
bethan historians.  With  the  opening  this 
month  of  Shakespeare  in  Love,  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  be  all  worked  up  over  Fiennes  as 
well.  In  John  Madden's  comedy,  he  plays  a 
lovelorn  writer  named  William,  who  can't 
come  up  with  a  decent  plotline  for  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  thanks  to  Gwyneth  Paltrow.  Who 
cares  that  not  one  shred  of  evidence  exists  to 
back  up  this  conceit?  Fiennes's  performance 
is  so  electric  that  it  not  only  gives  his  older 
brother  Ralph  a  reason  to  be  proud  but  also 
gives  him  a  reason  to  be  a  little  nervous. 

It's  about  time  he  had  the  limelight.  The 
youngest  of  six  children— along  with  his  twin 
brother,  Jacob-Fiennes  got  his  start  in  the 
"theatrics  of  the  kitchen"  and  as  a  child  was 
uprooted  more  than  a  dozen  times  to  various 
parts  of  Ireland  and  England.  And  while  his  re- 
sume includes  acclaimed  work  with  the  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company,  he  knows  what  act- 
ing is  rea//y  about:  one  of  his  first  jobs,  as  a 
dresser  at  the  Royal  National  Theatre,  intro- 
duced him  to  the  glories  of  "smelly  pants, 
smelly  socks,  and  quite  a  few  egos." 

Still,  nothing  could  have  made  Joseph 
Fiennes  throw  in  the  towel  faster  than  his 
brother's  colossal  success— and  there  was  no 
time  to  be  daunted  by  that,  says  Fiennes.  "The 
profession  itself  is  very  daunting,  I  learned  at 
an  early  age."  For  now,  Fiennes  is  cornering 
the  market  on  tortured  16th-century  lovers, 
and  finding  some  comfort:  "You  have  to  start 
with  what  you're  given  and  one  appreciates 
that."  -EVGENIA  PERETZ 
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Joseph  Fiennes, 

photographed  in  London 

on  June  26,  1998, 

shortly  after  he  filmed 

his  dynamic 

role  in  Shakespeare 

in  Love. 


Best  of  all  was  a  balcony  suit 
way  up  there  above  Centra  Habana,  overloo 
Malecon  seawall.  Ov" ' 


!  'Ig 


li-esque  sight-always  began  just  at  sunset  in  that  molten 
golden  light.  The  free  championship  boxing  matches  too- 
the  Chicago  Mob  staged  those  and,  interestingly  enough,  mai 
more  from  the  pickpocketing  there  than  from  the  betting. 
Such  a  feel-qood  place  Havana  was  back  then. 


dhere  was  corruption  in  the  air,  but  amid  the  scent 
lush  femininity,  the  fizzy  taste  of  life  being  lived  for  pleasure  alone, 
id  the  aroma  of  fine  cigars  rolled  on  the  thighs  of  virgins, 
ibo  noticed?  BRUCE  McCALL  reimagines  the  city  of  a  thousand 
easures  that  was  Havana  before  Castro 
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The  only  thing  Havana  outlawed  w 
boredom,  even  on  Sundays.  You 
saved  Sunday  morning  for  the  army 
courts-martial-hardly  a  dull  moment,  what ! 
with  summary  judgments  and  all.  Then 
over  to  Habana  Vieja  to  stand  at  a  little     ■ 
peephole  in  a  basement  while  the  nuns 
took  their  weekly  baths.  Next  came 
Hotel  Splendid-Fantastic  for  brunch  on  the 
terrace  and  maybe  a  small  wager  or 
two  on  the  aquadivers.  Everybody  kept 
saying  the  diver  needed  nerves  of  steel 
to  stand  poised  up  there  on  the  roof 
waiting,  waiting,  waiting  for  the  e 
right  instant  to  jump  so  he'd  be  sure  to 
land  smack  in  that  pool  of  water  on  top    , 
of  the  biplane  put-putting  far  below. 
Sure,  sure.  But  what  about  the  bettors?      \ 
We  were  waiting,  waiting,  waiting,  too.     j 
And  it  was  our  money. 
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thousand  nightclubs  in  Havana  and  a 
♦year  waiting  list  for  Club  Alligator, 
i  it  wasn't  even  a  club.  It  was  the 

tta  regime's  maximum-security  prison, 
ngeon  with  the  sewer  system  running 
igh,  all  drip  and  echo  and  clammy 
m.  Happy  turistas  were  free  to 
i  all  the  champagne  and  shellfish 
Montecristos  they  wanted  as  they 
ed  the  twisting  stone  labyrinth  past 
live  criminals.  The  air  was  filled 
the  sounds  of  haunting  Spanish  love 
js  from  the  guitars  of  strolling 
badors  headed  for  the  gala  lights-out 
ty"  that  nobody  ever  wanted  to 
about  the  next  morning-except  the 
s,  who  had  the  photos.  Club  Alligator 
all  cash-and  lots  of  it.  More,  if 
declined  to  hand  over  your  passport. 
:eeds,  they  claimed,  went  to  the 
:e  Benevolent  Society.  Somebody 
e  cracked  wise  about  there  being 
ling  benevolent  about  the  police 
\e  Batista  regime,  right  in  front  of  a 
Jbador.  Poor  bastard  was  never 
i  again.  Poor,  dumb,  loudmouthed 
tard,  you  might  add. 
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The  spirit  was  just  like  the  Palio  in  Siena:  senseless,  nasty 
ancient  blood  feuds,  all  prodded  back  to  life  in  the  form  of  this 
breakneck  race  through  Havana's  maze  of  narrow,  crooked 
old  backstreets.  Only,  they  used  cars  instead  of  horses  and  added 
that  very  Latin  twist  of  running  half  the  cars  clockwise  and  half 
counterclockwise.    The  cops,  who  ran  their  own  Policia  entry, 
always  made  sure  a  few  lug  nuts  were  loose  or  sugar  got  into  the 


fuel  tanks.  It  was  an  insanely  macho  thing,  dozens  of  expensive 
cars  careening  around  and  around,  bouncing  off  walls,  pedals  to 
the  metal,  kids  tossing  bottles  off  balconies  and  strewing  the  streets 
with  nails.  Suicidal,  you  might  sneer.  But  no;  that  was  the  energy 
of  the  old  Havana  breaking  through,  the  life  force  of  a  passionate 
people,  and  if  not  for  outlets  like  the  Autopalio,  there  would  have 
been  a  revolution  long  before. 
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newspaper  (tailed  PM  hit  the  streets 
**   ofN^w  York,  a  daring,  epic,  % 
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Jfcauch  talents  as  James 
Thurber,  I.  F.  Stone,  Dorothy 
Parker,  and  Weegee  to  the  quixotic 
vision  of  editor  Ralph  Ingersoll. 
Bankrolled  by  department-store     j 
heir  Marshall  Field  III,  PM 
lad  lots  of  pictures  and  no  ads, 
crusaded  against  1  )ig  business , 
w'  racism,  and  anti-Semitism,  and 
alternatel^nraged  and  enthralled^ 
its  readers .  DAVID  MARGOLICK 
resurrects  eight  years  that  frouk 
orever  change  the  f 
American  journalis 
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AT  EXPECl  \  I  IONS 


New  Yorkers  gather  at 

(.rami  Central  lei  miiial  In  buy  (Ik 

first  issues  of  PM,  June  l«)40. 

Demand  was  so  high  Ilia)  scalpers 

got  5(1  cents  apiece  for  the 

5  cent  newspaper.  The  headline 

reads:  iniitk  vrki\i>  in  mi  Mill 

in  Ml  I  I   Ml  ssoi  l\l. 


vta**w; 


here  are  no  plaques 
on  the  shabby,  graffiti-scarred  three-story 
building  at  27  Sixth  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  For  all  the  walking  tours 
around  historic  New  York  these  days,  this 
tired  old  factory  is  on  nobody's  itinerary. 
One  recent  tenant,  the  Marine  Electronic 
Company,  has  gone,  along  with  the  M, 
the  A,  and  most  of  the  R  from  the  sign  it 
left  along  the  dingy,  faux-stucco  facade. 
Slightly  more  current  is  the  notice  posted 
by  Crosstown  Realty,  available,  it  says. 

But  this  desolate  scene,  next  to  the 
Long  Island  Rail 
Road  tracks  and 
across  from  the 
abandoned  plant 
where  Spalding 
once  made  basket- 
balls, is  a  land- 
mark of  American 
journalism,  site  of 
one  of  the  epic  ex- 
periments in  the  an- 
nals of  20th-century 
newspapers.  This  was 
the  birthplace  of  PM, 
New  York's  daring  but 
doomed  tabloid. 

Nearly  60  years  ago, 
on  the  second  and  third 
floors  of  this  building, 
a  group  of  reporters,  ed- 
itors, and  photographers, 
a  few  of  them  middle- 
aged  and  prominent,  most 
of  them  young  and  green 
and  idealistic,  put  out  a  different  kind  of 
newspaper:  one  with  lots  of  pictures  and 
no  advertisements,  one  that  was  sophisti- 
cated, stylish,  irreverent,  progressive— 
"against  people  who  push  other  people 
around"— and  way  ahead  of  its  time.  So 
hyped  was  the  new  paper,  and  so  psyched 
was  the  public  about  it,  that  when  the 
first  copies  appeared  on  June  18,  1940, 
readers  attacked  the  delivery  trucks  and 
besieged  newsstands  to  get  at  them. 

For  eight  turbulent  and  precarious 
years,  through  World  War  II  and  the 
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.,  editor  Rae  Wei.. 
xander  I  hi.  managi.. 
editor  John  P.  Lewis,  and  PM  founder 
Ralph  Ingersoll,  1942.  Insets,  left  to 
right:  Ingersoll  backed  by  PM 
,  covers*  1946;  a  1941  cover  with 
Vlorris  Engel  photo:  a  1941  sfotV  ei 


d  tape  in  (the  New  York  Citjv^ll' 
"'cm;  PM's  Picture  Xeirs  Sun 
agazinc  section,  July  28,  19 
n  Engel  photo  of  Coney  Isla 
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uWe  need  both  screwballs 

and  competent  technicians" 

Ingersoll  remarked.  "So  far 

I've  been  concentrating  pretty 

heavily  on  the  screwballs." 


Front  top:  PM  reporters  Duncan  Aikman,  left, 
and  Kenneth  Crawford  work  past  midnight 
in  a  hotel  room,  1940;  Chicago  department-store 
heir  and  PM  owner  Marshall  Field  III,  left, 
with  Ingersoll,  circa  1940;  chief  editor  Ingersoll, 
left,  and  Lewis  review  front  pages,  1943. 


dawn  of  the  Cold  War,  PM  tried 
to  deliver  on  its  promises— some- 
times brilliantly,  sometimes  ridi- 
culously, usually  somewhere  in 
between.  Max  Lerner,  James 
Thurber,  Heywood  Hale  Broun, 
Ben  Hecht,  I.  F.  Stone,  and 
Dorothy  Parker  wrote  for  it.  So 
did  a  young  Shana  Alexander 
(and  her  mother,  who  was  its 
film  critic).  Margaret  Bourke- 
White  and  Weegee  took  photo- 
graphs for  it,  and  Ad  Reinhardt 
drew  marginalia  for  it.  Dr.  Seuss 
did  many  of  its  editorial  car- 
toons (making  Hitler,  Mussolini, 
and  Tojo  look  like  forerunners 
of  the  Grinch  who  stole  Christmas),  and 
Dr.  Spock  discussed  child  rearing  for  it. 
Lillian  Ross  got  her  start  there.  Dashiell 
Hammett  pitched  in  briefly  as  a  glorified 
copy  editor.  James  Baldwin  was  a  copyboy. 
Marshall  Field  III,  scion  of  the  Chica- 
go department-store  family,  bankrolled  it. 
Franklin  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt  extolled  it. 
And  Albert  Einstein,  Jack 
Benny,  Czech  foreign  min- 
ister Jan  Masaryk,  Emily 
Post,  Thomas  Mann,  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover,  Congressman 
Albert  Gore  Sr.,  and  theolo- 
gian Reinhold  Niebuhr  read 
it.  So  did  150,000  others- 
"graduate  students,  school- 
teachers, artists,  people  in 
the  garment  industry,  people 
who  wished  they  were  in- 
tellectuals or  were  intellec- 
tuals, people  who  wanted  to 
be  connected  to  something 
that  was  onward  and  up- 


called  by  thos( 

ward,  people  who  were  mad  about  son 
thing  all  the  time,  people  who  wanted  to  s; 
a  few  pennies  on  tooth  powder  by  going 
Brooklyn,"  said  Heywood  Hale  Broun,  t 
former  CBS  News  sports  reporter  who  help 
give  birth  to  PM  and,  after  a  few  years  c  ; 
for  the  war,  returned  only  to  watch  it  die 
And  a  generation  of  precocious  kids  w 
raised  on  it.  There  was  11-year-old  Vict 
Navasky,  later  editor  of  The  Nation,  who 
letter  to  the  editor  of  PM  marked  his  fii 
appearance  in  print  and  won  him  a  tw 
dollar  prize.  And  Philip  Roth,  who  had  oi 
of  his  most  famous  characters,  Alexand 
Portnoy,  recall  how  by  protesting  the  racis 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revol 
tion  as  a  12-year-old  boy,  he'd  gotten 
shake  the  hand  of  the  renowned  Pi  I 
columnist  he  read  daily.  And  Clay  Felfo 
the  originator  of  New  York  magazine,  wh 
first  read  PM  as  a  teenager  in  St.  Louis  an 
who,  like  Broun,  had  worked  for  it  in  its 
nal  incarnation.  "It  had  a  profound  effe 
on  me,"  said  Felker.  "It  showed  me  as 
young  boy  that  there  was  another  way 
put  out  a  newspaper." 
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At  one  time  or  anothe 
almost  everyone— Con  I 
munists  and  anti-Con  v 
munists,  socialists  an 
Republicans,  souther 
demagogues  and  mk  |i 
western    reactionaries 
the  German-America  \ 
Bund  and  the  U.S.  Army,  organized  labo 
and  management,  the  right-  and  left-win 
press— dumped  on  PM.   Before  it  was 
week  old,  a  Catholic  priest  in  Brooklyn  wa  |j 
denouncing  it  from  the  pulpit;  before  it  wa  ft 
seven  months  old,  Nazi  radio  had  criticize!  i 
or  misquoted  it  repeatedly.  To  the  Chicag 
Tribune,  PM  was  a  Communist  rag.  But  t< 
the  Communist  Daily  Worker,  PM  was  dan  I 
gerously  reactionary,  a  paper  "tied  to  th 
money  bags  of  the  Marshall  Field  fortune' 
that  "out-Hearsts  Hearst."  As  for  pres 
baron  William  Randolph  Hearst,  whon 
PM  labeled  a  Nazi  sympathizer,  he  tried  tc 
have  PM  effectively  banned  in  Boston,  ant 
his  New  York  Daily  Mirror  called  PM  th< 
"New  Deal's  Wall  Street-financed  mouth 
piece  in  New  York."  Inside  PM's  offices 
things  were  just  as  contentious.  PM's  top 
brass  had  to  make  sure  that  Stalinist  edi 
tors  on  one  floor  weren't  tweaking  copy  ir 
one  way  and  Catholic  Linotype  operator: 
on  another  in  another. 

Two  years  into  PM's  tumultuous  life  its 
founding  father,  an  Ivy  League  aristocrat 
journalistic  visionary,  and  epic  egomaniac 
named  Ralph  McAllister  Ingersoll,  called 
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e  know  "the  most  brilliant . . .  ever  gathered." 


saga  "the  god-damndest  dog  fight,  both 
•rnally  and  externally,  in  the  history  of 
rnalism."  That  seems  no  less  true  today. 
-or  eight  years  PM  got  under  America's 
1,  and  then  it  just  disappeared.  To  see 
owadays,  you  have  to  unspool  a  reel  of 
.Tofilm,  or  leaf  through  bound  volumes 
;olemn  libraries,  or  unfold  disintegrating 
,  of  newsprint  retrieved  by  elderly  hands 
n  the  backs  of  closets  or  the  bottoms 
desk  drawers.   Mention  PM  to  most 
>ple  and  either  they  look  blank  or  they 
k  on  the  word  "magazine,"  confusing  it 
h  a  short-lived  television  show. 
Vet  PM  lives  on  in  every  American  news- 
)er.  With  larger  and  blacker  type,  bigger 
1  better  pictures,  wider  margins,  cleaner 
)ut.  and  greater  use  of  color,  it  was  "reader- 
:ndly"  long  before  the  term  was  coined. 
(  was  the  first  paper  to  have  radio  and 
ivie  listings  and  to  cover  consumer  affairs, 
or,  and  the  press  itself.  Its  Sunday  sup- 
ment  survived  the  demise  of  the  news- 
ier and  became  the  ubiquitous  Parade 
igazine,  which  lands  every  Sunday  in 
ire  than  37  million  homes.  PM  was  the 
;t  paper  to  recognize  that  in  an  electronic 
:  newspapers  had  to  be  smarter,  brighter, 
>re  efficient  and  analytical.  Long  before 
:ryone  did  it,  PM  practiced  personality 
irnalism.  It  was  humane  before  its  time. 
While  the  competition  was  overwhelm- 
;ly  right  of  center  and  isolationist— only 
e  of  New  York's  other  eight  papers  en- 
rsed  Franklin  Roosevelt  in    1940— PM 
is  unabashedly  pro-New  Deal,  pro-labor, 
3-getting  into  World  War  II.  It  was  the 
ly  American  newspaper  ever  to  compare 
;nry  Ford,  Charles  Lindbergh,  Father 
larles   Coughlin  (the  right-wing,   anti- 
mitic  "Radio  Priest"  of  the  1930s),  and 
;arst  to  Joseph  Goebbels.  Long  before 
her  daily  newspapers,  it  exposed  and 
jght  against  racial  and  religious  discrimi- 
ition;  someone  once  observed  that  the 
ototypical  PM  headline  was  man  bites 
>jderdog.  Or,  as  a  woman  to  whom  Hie 
?w  Yorker's  A.  J.  Liebling  introduced  PM 
marked,  "Doesn't  anybody  have  any  trouble 
cept  the  Jews  and  the  colored  people?" 

Ralph  McAllister  Inger- 
soll,  Hotchkiss'17,  Yale 
'21,  was  an  unlikely 
revolutionary.  On  his 
father's  side,  his  ances- 
tors included  lawyers, 
clergymen,  governors, 
and  congressmen;  on 
s  mother's  was  Ward  McAllister,  who 
)ined  the  phrase  "The  400"  to  describe 
ew  York's  social  elite.  (The  term  signi- 


fied the  number  of  people  who  could  fit 
into  Mrs.  William  Astor's  Fifth  Avenue 
ballroom.) 

Ingersoll  slummed  for  a  time  as  a  gold 
and  copper  miner  out  West,  but  his  real 
passion  was  journalism.  He  began  at  the 
New  York  American,  which  he  quit  in  a 
huff  after  an  editor  changed  his  copy  to  fit 
the  Hearst  party  line.  Harold  Ross  then 
hired  Ingersoll  for  his  fledgling  New  York- 
er, ostensibly  because  Ingersoll's  extensive 
social  connections  could  prove  useful. 
"He  knows  the  clubs  Percy  R.  Pyne  be- 
longs to  and  everybody  else,"  Ross  once 
told  James  Thurber. 

Ingersoll  developed  the  formula  for 
"The  Talk  of  the  Town,"  with  its  mixture 
of  anecdotes,  short  essays,  "visits,"  and 
mini-profiles,  all  designed  to  convince  the 
reader  that,  as  Ingersoll  put  it,  he  "had 
been  everywhere,  knew  everyone,  was  up 
on  everything."  But  chafing  under  the  ec- 
centric Ross,  who  refused  to  let  him  write 
much  and  resented  Ingersoll's  new  mar- 
riage (the  first  of  four),  Ingersoll  was  en- 
ticed away  in  1930  by  Fortune.  Inheriting 
writers  such  as  Archibald  MacLeish,  sup- 
plementing them  with  talent  such  as 
James  Agee,  Ingersoll  turned  the  maga- 
zine into  a  legend  in  American  journalism 
and  a  literate  chronicler  of  an  American 
economy  in  turmoil. 

He  then  became  general  manager  of 
Time  Inc.,  where  he  helped  devise,  launch, 
and  christen  the  fabulously  successful 
Life,  rejuvenated  Time,  and  ran  the  entire 
company  while  Henry  Luce's  first  mar- 
riage fell  apart  and  his  second— to  Clare 
Boothe  Luce— took  shape.  At  the  age  of 
36,  Ingersoll  was,  in  the  words  of  his 
biographer  Roy  Hoopes,  "probably  the 
most  powerful  journalist  in  New  York." 
But  he  butted  heads  and  egos  with  both 
Luces  and  grew  tired  of  hatching  ideas 
for  other  geniuses.  So  Ingersoll,  a  com- 
pulsive writer  of  memoranda  and  mani- 
festos, took  a  month  off,  brainstormed, 
and  dictated. 

The  result  was  a  61-page  tract  he  called 
"A  Discursive  Outline  of  a  Proposition  to 
Invent  a  Daily  Newspaper."  There,  and  in 
a  variety  of  presentations  written  over  the 
next  couple  of  years  for  prospective  in- 
vestors, staff  members,  and  readers— doc- 
uments filled  with  some  of  the  most 
inspiring  and  provocative  rhetoric  in  the 
history  of  American  journalism— he  laid 
out  his  dream. 

Newspapers,  he  wrote,  had  not  been 
redesigned  in  50  years,  and  had  actually 
regressed,  becoming  less  imaginative,  more 
reactionary,  less  convinced  of  Right  and 


Wrong.  The  time  was  ripe  for  a  crusading 
"daily  newsmagazine."  It  would  use  a  ro- 
togravure press,  for  optimal  photo  repro- 
duction. It  would  cover  medicine  and 
movies  and  health  and  education.  It 
would  pursue  truth  and  social  ameliora- 
tion, and  be  premised  on  the  notion  that 
"right  lies  to  the  Left."  It  would  cost  a 
nickel  (two  or  three  cents  more  than  the 
competition,  and  as  much  as  a  subway 
ride  or  a  Nathan's  hot  dog)  to  free  it  from 
advertising  and  advertisers. 

The  paper  would  not  be  objective,  be- 
cause journalistic  objectivity  was  a  sham, 
a  mask  for  conservative  politics.  Instead, 
it  would  be  evangelical  and  optimistic,  for 
injustice  and  cruelty  were  no  less  eradica- 
te than  yellow  fever  once  was. 

PM  would  be  concise— a  30-second 
glance  at  its  front  page  would  tell  readers 
what  was  new— and  complete;  one  would 
not  need  to  read  any  other  newspaper. 
Inside  would  be  news  briefs  and  a  feature 
called  "File  and  Forget,"  with  a  standing 
disclaimer  like:  "The  following  news  came 
over  the  wire.  We  do  not  consider  it  im- 
portant enough  to  give  much  space."  In 
lieu  of  ads  would  be  summaries  of  sales 
at  local  department  stores,  which  PM 
deemed  "just  as  much  news  as  the  march- 
ing of  armies,  a  Congressional  investiga- 
tion, or  the  results  of  a  baseball  game."  It 
would  be  written  in  English,  not  jour- 
nalese, and  written  brightly. 

PM  would  be  just  as  dis- 
tinctive for  what  it  would 
not  have:  gossip  columns, 
press  releases,  racing  re- 
sults, advice  to  the  love- 
lorn, horoscopes,  cross- 
words, comics  (though  it 
would  later  have  the 
much-admired  "Barnaby"),  or  stock  list- 
ings, though  it  pledged  that  through  vivid- 
ly written  personality  profiles  it  would 
"make  a  few  hundred  important  finan- 
ciers a  year  into  human  beings."  Because 
of  better  newsprint  and  improved  technol- 
ogy, PM  would  not  rub  off  on  either 
hands  or,  though  few  of  PM's  proletarian 
readers  could  be  expected  to  wear  them, 
gloves.  Its  32  pages— 64  on  Sundays 
would  be  stapled  together  like  a  maga- 
zine, to  ease  subway  reading.  Stories 
would  never  jump  from  one  page  to  an- 
other. And  photographs  would  be  used 
liberally,  not  just  to  illustrate  stories  but 
also  to  tell  them. 

Ingersoll  thought  he  could  mitialh  entice 
at  least  a  million  readers  a  day  awa\  from 
other  papers,  and  maybe  five  million  be- 
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Liberal,  my  eye.  Its  a  dirty  Communist  shee 


cause  the  opposition  was,  he  said,  "so  soft." 
Armed  with  a  dummy  issue  of  his  new 
newspaper  (then  dubbed  simply  "News- 
paper" and  featuring  contributions  by 
Bourke-White,  novelist  Erskine  Cald- 
well, Hammett,  pianist  Oscar  Levant, 
and  playwright  Lillian  llellman),  Inger- 
soll  went  looking  for  what  he  called 
some  "VRM's"  very  rich  men -to  back 
the  enterprise.  Eager  to  bring  a  liberal 
paper  to  life,  the  Roosevelt  White  House 
pitched  in.  Ingersoll  eventually  amassed 
$1.5  million  from  a  group  of  investors 
which,  according  to  one  magazine,  read 
"like  a  list  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet's  AA 
ratings,"  including  Marshall  Field  and 
sportsman  and  financier  John  Hay  Whit- 
ney; the  heads  of  Simon  &  Schuster,  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club,  and  Wrigley 
gum;  and  the  heirs  to  the  Sears,  Deering- 
tractor,  Gimbels,  A&P,  and  John  Deere 
fortunes.  Still,  he  later  conceded  that  it 
was  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  capital  he  real- 
ly needed.  The  investors  promised  that  In- 
gersoll could  create  the  paper  he  wished, 
without  any  interference  from  them. 

ow  it  came  to  be  called 
PM,  and  whether  it  was 
Ingersoll,  Walter  Win- 
chell,  Hellman,  the  gos- 
sip columnist  Leonard 
Lyons,  or  someone  else 
who  was  responsible, 
was  never  quite  clear, 
nor  whether  the  PM  stood  for  "Picture 
Magazine"  or  "Photographic  Material"  or 
the  time  of  day  when  the  paper  was  origi- 
nally supposed  to  appear  (it  actually  came 
out  late  in  the  morning).  In  any  case,  Tire 
New  Yorker  reported,  "so  many  outsiders 
began  using  the  name  that  when  it  came 
time  to  make  a  formal  announcement, 
Mr.  Ingersoll  just  thought  what  the  hell." 
Some  competitors  followed  the  experi- 
ment eagerly.  The  new  paper's  location 
near  the  old  Spalding  Factory  and  the 
Long  Island  Rail  Road  was  fitting,  the 
Herald  Tribune  reported,  because  "'PM' 
is  a  sporting  venture  and,  like  the  railroad 
tracks  beneath  its  window,  may  go  far." 
But  others,  including  Ingersoll's  old  boss 
at  The  New  Yorker,  Harold  Ross,  were 
more  skeptical.  "You  don't  write  a  story 
about  a  goat  while  he's  still  in  midair 
leaping  from  one  side  of  a  chasm  to  the 
other,"  he  told  someone  pitching  him  an 
Ingersoll  profile.  "You  wait  until  he's  got 
there— or  has  broken  his  neck." 

Franklin  Roosevelt  sent  his  encourage- 
ment, calling  PM's  approach  "a  new  and 
promising  formula  for  freedom  of  the 
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press."  Madison  Avenue  guru  William  Ben- 
ton launched  a  lavish  promotional  cam- 
paign on  the  subway,  in  magazines  and 
other  newspapers,  on  the  radio,  and  through 
the  mail  one  whose  extravagant  claims  no 
paper,  in  retrospect,  ever  could  have  met. 

Lured  by  the  chance  to  fight 
the  good  fight,  to  escape 
the  hidebound  or  reac- 
tionary places  where  they 
were,  and  bowled  over  by 
rather  implausible  promises 
that  their  stories  could  be 
as  long  and  as  literate  as 
they  wanted  them  to  be  (Ingersoll  actually 
proposed  to  make  do  without  any  copy 
editors),  more  than  10,000  people  ap- 
plied for  the  fewer  than  200  positions  PM 
was  offering.  Ingersoll  set  only  a  few  limi- 
tations: no  racists,  strikebreakers,  anti- 
Semites,  or  "aggressive  reactionaries"  need 
apply. 

"Everyone  thought  it  was  going  to  be 
the  beginning  and  end  of  journalism— at 
last,  a  liberal  paper  in  New  York,"  re- 
called Amos  Landman,  who  became  a  la- 
bor reporter  on  the  paper.  "They  didn't 
have  to  entice  people.  Everyone  was  dying 
to  be  on  PM."  That  went  as  well  for  pho- 
tographers like  Mary  Morris,  Arthur  Leip- 
zig, and  Morris  Engel,  each  of  whom  saw 
PM  as  a  showcase  for  his  or  her  art. 
"Suddenly  I  took  the  fast  elevator  to  heav- 
en," said  Engel,  now  80  years  old,  of  the 
day  in  1940  when  PM  put  him  to  work. 

Like  Kenneth  Stewart,  who  quit  The 
New  York  Times  for  PM,  many  of  them 
took  pay  cuts,  plus  a  loss  of  security  and 
prestige,  plus  abuse,  for  the  move.  "As 
we  left  our  old  posts  to  go  over  to  Brook- 
lyn," he  later  wrote,  "we  heard  the  scoff- 
ers and  the  doubters,  the  Red-baiters  and 
the  die-hards,  the  Hearsts  and  the  [con- 
servative columnist  Westbrook]  Peglers, 
and  we  remembered  a  phrase  that  Broun 
[Heywood  Broun,  father  of  Heywood  Hale 
Broun]  had  liked,  a  phrase  that  he  picked 
up  at  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  hearing:  'It  is 
death  condemning  life.'" 

"The  men  who  will  run  this  paper  have 
already  been  called  by  those  in  the  know 
'the  most  brilliant  editorial  staff  ever  gath- 
ered together  by  one  newspaper,'"  Inger- 
soll boasted  in  one  promotion.  In  fact, 
determined  to  launch  PM  more  quickly 
than  he  had  any  business  doing,  he  hired 
haphazardly.  Some  choices,  like  the  arts 
critics— Louis  Kronenberger  for  theater, 
Cecelia  Ager  for  movies— were  superb. 
But  many  others  were  mediocre,  inexperi- 
enced, or  worse.  The  labor  editor  couldn't 
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type.  Cronyism,  too,  played  a  part  m 
notably  in  the  case  of  Huntington  Hi 
lord  II,  the  newly  divorced,  29-year-< 
A&P  heir,  who  landed  a  job  because  h 
bought  a  piece  of  the  paper.  More  tr 
for  any  story  he  ever  wrote,  Hartford  r 
remembered  for  coming  to  work  ir 
chauffeur-driven  limousine;  for  neglecti 
to  pick  up  his  paychecks;  for  traveling 
an  assignment  on  Long  Island  via  his  <  : 
foot  yacht  (and  being  unable  to  get  ash 
upon  his  return);  and  for  attending  a  19 
benefit  for  Vichy  France,  an  event  his 
low  PM  reporters  both  picketed  and  c 
ered.  (Now  87,  Hartford  said  he  coi 
recall  nothing  about  his  PM  experience 

"We  need  both  screwballs  and  com 
tent  technicians,"  Ingersoll  remarked 
far  I've  been  concentrating  pretty  heav 
on  the  screwballs."  Within  three  mont 
75  staffers  were  gone. 

But  what  those  who  hung  on  reme 
ber  was  not  the  chaos.  "To  me  th 
were  these  great,  heroic  front-page  joi 
nalists,  shirtsleeves  rolled  up,  cigarett  \ 
drooping  from  the  mouths,"  Lillian  Ro 
who  went  on  to  a  long  career  at  The  N< 
Yorker,  said  of  her  first  colleagues.  " 
someone  who  was  just  starting  out,  m 
was  so  exciting."  She  was  part  of  a  new  k 
room  with  an  inordinate  number  of  woi  h 
en,  Jews,  and  blacks,  at  least  compan  m 
with  other  newspapers.  "It  was  the  fii  to 
time  'Religion'  did  not  appear  on  a  p<  k 
sonnel  application  and  where  I  felt  coi  h 
fortable  being  Jewish  and  happy  to  s<  ^ 
some  Jewish  faces  here  and  there,"  sa 
Hannah  Baker,  who  as  cartoon  and  comi 
editor  was  among  the  first  to  print  t! 
work  of  Saul  Steinberg. 

PM  had  problems  even  before  its  d  L 
but.  The  head  of  the  Daily  News,  Josep  | 
Patterson,  and  his  circulation  manage 
Ivan  Annenberg,  tried  to  keep  PM  off  tl  | 
newsstands,  a  problem  that  prompte  | 
Ingersoll  to  rouse   Mayor  Fiorello   L  | 
Guardia  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Tl  L 
A. P.  would  not  sell  PM  its  services.  Tria  L 
subscription  forms  filled  out  by  100,00  I 
readers  were  temporarily  lost,  thoug 
whether  by  negligence  or  sabotage  wasn 
clear.  Ingersoll  found  the  trial  issues  dull 

On  June  18,  1940,  the  first  edition  ( 
PM  rolled  off  the  presses.  Copies  wei 
promptly  passed  around  the  city  roon 
where  people  pored  over  and  pondere 
what  had  just  been  born.  "There  was  at 
solute  silence  at  every  desk,"  recalled  Pej 
gy  Wright  Weidman,  a  young  reporter  i 
the  time.  "There  was  both  a  sense  of  lc 
down  and  excitement  and  justification.  1 
took  us  all  a  time  to  get  used  to  what  i 
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loathe  it.  Loathe  it"  said  Tal 


iked  like."  It  was  hard  to  believe  that 
nething  so  little— /*A/  was  a  bit  smaller 
j  squarer  than  the  other  tabloids,  and 
day  one  it  had  reddish-brown  trim— 
i  exacted  such  labors  or  raised  such  ex- 
nations. 

On  the  outside,  people  were  just  as  cu- 
us.  Though  PM  printed  more  than 
),000  copies  of  the  first  issue,  news- 
nds  ran  out,  and  scalpers  got  as  much 
50  cents  apiece  for  them.  One  Times 
uare  newsdealer  complained  of  getting 
jnch  drunk"  answering  questions  about 
f.  "Not  since  Charles  Dickens  serialized 
e  Old  Curiosity  Shop  and  Little  Nell  had 
;n  left  at  death's  door  had  a  periodical 
;n  so  eagerly  awaited,"  wrote  Paul  Milk- 
in  in  PM:  A  New  Deal  in  Journalism,  the 
>st  comprehensive  history  of  the  paper. 

ny  new  newspaper  seems 
both  fragile  and  prom- 
ising, but  coming  only 
four  days  after  the  fall 
of  France,  PM's  debut 
seemed  especially  por- 
tentous. "PM  starts  off 
at  the  most  critical  mo- 
:nt  in  the  history  of  the  modern  world," 
gersoll  wrote  in  the  maiden  issue.  "It 
;ans  that  we,  who  wanted  time  in  which 
grow  up,  shall  have  no  youth—shall  be 
ly-haired  from  birth— and  that  with  no 
perience,  we  must  rise  instantly  to  a 
nse  of  enormous  responsibility." 
While  the  rhetoric  was  lofty,  the  re- 
;ws  were  disappointing.  Miffed  either 
PM's  leftist  politics  or  by  the  way  PM 
tronized    everyone    else— its    premise, 
id  the  New  York  Post,  seemed  to  be  that 
her  newspapers  "were  being  run  by  ob- 
lescent  incompetents  and  that  Ingersoll 
id  a  group  of  magazine  wonder-boys 
)uld  revolutionize  things  overnight"— its 
•mpetitors  were  lying  in  wait,  forget 
ithout  filing,  the  New   York   World- 
legram   gloated.    Ingersoll   didn't    dis- 
;ree.  The  early  PM,  he  later  said,  was  "a 
rkey."  PM  didn't  know  whether  it  was 
Fering  fact  or  opinion,  nor  who  its  read- 
s  were.  "For  whom  are  we  writing,  the 
"oletariat  or  the  people  who  believe  in 
e  proletariat  or  the  people  who  believe 
,ey  believe  in  the  proletariat?"  one  copy 
litor  (for  Ingersoll  quickly  had  to  hire 
ime)  asked. 

PM's  play  for  the  masses,  Time  report- 
1,  consisted  of  "two  pages  a  day  devoted 
>  labor  news,  union  activities  and  un- 
nployment,  also  bargains  in  food  and 
othing,  cartoons  by  some  leftist  artists, 
swings  and  photographs  of  garment  work- 
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ers,  Negro  scrubwomen,  shirt-sleeved 
men  and  blousy  women  at  play." 

Readers  left  in  droves,  and  the 
paper  quickly  foundered.  By  August 
1940,  circulation  was  down  to  40,000. 
Marshall  Field  proceeded  to  buy  out 
the  other  investors  for  20  cents  on 
the  dollar.  Like  Ingersoll,  Field  was 
an  aristocratic  dreamer;  that  they 
shared  an  exotic  Russian-born  psy- 
chiatrist provided  fodder 
for  critics  and  conspiracy- 
mongers.  Field's  goal  was 
to  create  the  kind  of  paper 
newsmen  fantasized  about 
"at  bull  sessions  over  glasses 
of  beer."  "I'm  not  support- 
ing a  newspaper,  I'm  sup- 
porting an  idea,"  he  said. 

Cushioned  by  Field's  for- 
tune, PM  caught  its  breath, 
found  its  voice,  created  a 
constituency  willing  to  for- 
give what  Ingersoll  con- 
ceded to  be  "a  long  list  of 
inconsistencies  and  inade- 
quacies." Its  staff  settled 
into  a  routine  of  long  days 
in  a  stifling  office  (in  sum- 
mer, PM  alumnus  Penn  Kimball  recalled 
in  an  interview,  the  men  stripped  down  to 
their  skivvies),  late-night  Ingersollian  jour- 
nalistic tutorials,  and  endless  staff  meet- 
ings where  everything  was  open  for  dis- 
cussion and  even  copyboys  had  a  vote. 
Only  that  could  explain  how  Broun,  re- 
cently graduated  from  his  position  of 
"opener  of  letters  and  writer  of  filler," 
could  have  led  a  campaign  to  drive  the 
great  Ben  Hecht  from  the  paper. 

Ultimately,  though,  only  one  ballot 
really  mattered.  To  his  young  staff,  Inger- 
soll, a  tall,  balding,  ursine  man  in  shirt- 
sleeves and  suspenders  who  loped  and 
shambled  and  paced  around  the  office, 
and  was  forever  dictating  something  to 
his  secretary,  was  simultaneously  larger 
than  life,  remote,  and  a  bit  ridiculous. 
William  McCleery,  PM's  longtime  Sun- 
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PICTURE-PERFECT 

From  top:  Photographer 
Margaret  Bourkc-White,  early 
1940s.  PM  photographers:  rear, 
Morris  Kngel,  l.eo  l.ieb,  Man 
Morris,  Peter  Killian,  Morris 
Ciordon;  front.  John  DeBiase. 
David  Kisendrath  Jr..  Ka> 
Phil  nil  k.  (iene  Badger.  Head 
editorial  writer  Max  l.erner. 
1943.  Photographer  Ining 
llaherman.  left,  and  cartoonist 
John  Pierotti.  mid-l940s. 


day  editor,  recalled  a  time  when  Inger- 
soll  arrived  at  a  staff  meeting  late  and 
obviously  upset:  some  unidentified  staff 

member  was  spreading  the  notion  thai 
lie  never  made  a  major  decision  without 
consulting  his  psychiatrist.  "We  all 
looked  guilty  because  we'd  all  said  that." 
recalled  McCleery,  now  a  playwright  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

M  never  was  a  complete 
newspaper;  according  to 
Arnold  Beichman,  a  PM 
reporter  and  editor  for 
several  years  and  now  a 
senior  research  fellow  at 
the  Hoover  Institution, 
the  joke  always  was  that 
PM  actually  cost  eight  cents:  five  cents  for 
itself,  and  three  more  to  get  the  real  news 
in  The  New  York  Times.  What  PM  did 
provide  were  endless  crusades,  exposes, 
consumer  reporting,  and  high-quality  arts 
coverage. 

Months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
while  American  Communists  and  isola- 
tionists alike  opposed  American  entry 
into  World  War  II,  PM  urged  it.  There 
were  daily  accounts  of  Nazi  aggression 
and  atrocities,  followed  by  the  phrase 
"What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?"  At 
one  point,  Ingersoll  even  announced  that 
PM  had  declared  war  on  the  Axis  pow- 
ers; any  staffers  who  objected  could 
become  "non-combatants,"  ex- 
empted from  all  war-related  sto- 
ries. Once  war  came,  PM  covered 
it  extensively,  though  it  initially 
had  no  foreign  correspondents. 
At  home,  PM  reporters  ferreted 
out  corporate  profiteering,  foot- 
dragging,  and  collaboration  with 
the  enemy.  (PM  was  by  no  means 
humorless,  as  some  charged,  but 
its  humor  was  of  a  certain  type: 
for  instance,  it  held  a  contest  to 
see  who  could  devise  the  nastiest 
birthday  message— or  "Goebbel- 
gram"— to  be  sent  to  the  Nazi  prop- 
aganda minister.  The  winner  received 
$25.  Sample  message:  "You  are  Herr 
today  /  May  you  be  gone  tomorrow." 

PM  targeted  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
the  German-American  Bund,  Lind- 
bergh, Father  Coughlin,  Henry  Ford, 
and  anyone  else  who  it  deemed  repre- 
sented Fascist  values  in  the  United 
States.  (One  of  its  prime  weapons,  for  a 
time,  was  Dr.  Seuss,  who  enjoyed  a  great 
luxury:  if  he  thought  someone  was  a 
horse's  ass,  he  could  depict  him  as  one.) 
A  single  early  issue  of  PM,  in  which  the 
paper  called  Franco  a  "gangster"  and  ran 
risque  photographs  of  Gypsy  Rose  Lee 
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PAPER  BOYS 


PM  workers  lout 
delivery  trucks  in  Brooklyn, 
1942.  Insets:  Morris  Kngel 
pholos  of,  above,  Mayor 
Morello  l.a  Guardia  and 
Babe  Until  in  1941  and, 
right,  "Shopping  (Jets  a 
Man  Down,"  1940. 
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HOT  OFF  THE  PRESS 


Clockwise  from  top  left:  PM  readers  on 
the  subway,  1942;  Weegee  shooting  a 
couple  on  the  street,  1948;  photographer 
Arthur  Leipzig,  1944;  the  newsroom, 
1946;  an  ad  for  PM  (mimicking  the 
Declaration  of  Independence)  which  ran 
in  The  New  York  Times,  June  14,  1940; 
the  second-anniversary  party  at  the 
Hotel  St.  George,  Brooklyn,  June  19, 
1942;  photographer  Wilbert  Blanche 
I     clowning  for  Leipzig,  who  is 
I     behind  the  camera,  1944;  a  Theodor 
I     Geisel  (Dr.  Seuss)  cartoon  from 
I      1942;  staffers  triumphantly  display 
I     the  D-day  issue,  June  7,  1944, 
■     for  photographer  Irving  Haberman. 


at  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  brought 
denunciations  from  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Brooklyn.  One  prominent  local  priest 
declared  that  "there  is  no  room  in  Brook- 
lyn for  PM"  and  called  on  colleagues  to 
denounce  PM  from  the  pulpit.  Their 
parishioners,  he  said  ominously,  "will 
know  what  to  do."  In  fact,  children  were 
soon  chasing  PM  trucks  in  Brooklyn, 
shouting  "Communist!" 

The  paper  championed  the 
New  Deal  and  covered  its 
leader  worshipfully.  Aston- 
ishingly, compared  with 
the  ostensibly  nonpartisan 
pose  of  most  American 
newspapers,  it  actually 
raised  funds  to  pay  for 
three  of  Roosevelt's  radio  broadcasts  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign  of  1944. 
Roosevelt,  in  turn,  gave  Ingersoll  audiences 
and  exclusives,  while  the  First  Lady  gave 
him  blurbs.  "I  wonder  if  PM  is  becoming 
to  you  as  interesting  a  paper  as  I  find  it," 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  wrote  in  her  syndicated 
column.  "There  is  barely  a  day  when  some 
article  in  it  is  not  worth  reading  from 
beginning  to  end."  (Tlie  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  which  printed  the  column  locally, 
omitted  that  passage.) 

PM  followed  organized  labor  fully  and 
sympathetically.  "While  it's  doctrinaire 
to  say  a  strike  is  always  right,  it  almost 
always  is,"  Ingersoll  wrote.  It  covered 
not  just  strikes  but  also  strikers,  support- 
ing their  right  to  go  out  even  in  wartime, 
humanizing  them  with  words  and  pic- 
tures. PM  reporters  and  photographers 
went  into  coal  mines,  company  towns, 
Chinese  laundries.  When  peanut  ven- 
dors at  Yankee  Stadium  struck,  the  pa- 
per considered  dropping  coverage  of 
the  team.  For  a  time  Kronenberger  was 
barred  from  all  Shubert  theaters  in  New 
York— not  just  because  he  panned  the 
Ziegfeld  Follies,  but  also  because  PM 
had  accused  the  Shuberts  of  underpay- 
ing chorus  boys  in  The  Student  Prince. 
When  strikers  would  eye  them  menac- 
ingly, Arthur  Leipzig  recalled,  PM  pho- 
tographers like  him  could  shout,  "I'm 
from  PM\  I'm  not  the  enemy!"  Usually 
it  worked. 

PM  covered  its  own  considerable  labor 
problems  extensively;  in  fact,  PM'%  very 
first  labor  story  told  how  newspaper  de- 
liverers were  picketing  its  plant.  (At  the 
end  of  the  story,  the  following  parentheti- 
cal line  appeared:  "Attention,  pickets  PM 
is  spelled  'PM,'  not  'The  P.M.'") 

Blacks,  nearly  invisible  in  American 
newspapers  except  when  accused  of  crimes, 
appeared  in  diverse  and  sympathetic  ict- 
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One  PM  investor  complained,  "The  trouble  w 
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lings  in  I'M,  and  vvilh  remarkable  regu- 
larity. PM  reporters  wrote  about  dis- 
crimination in  the  armed  forces,  about 
lynchings,  about  the  segregated  Dixie- 
bound  trains  leaving  Penn  Station.  They 
also  detailed  the  glories  and  trials  of 
Harlem  for  a  white  audience  years  before 
other  newspapers  did.  PM  documented 
how  the  Red  Cross  deemed  black  men's 
blood  not  good  enough  for  white  sol- 
diers. Even  Weegee,  photographer  of  the 
"naked  city,"  was  enlisted  in  the  cause, 
photographing  a  segregated  movie  the- 
ater in  the  nation's  capital. 

PM  covered  black  entertainers— Lead- 
belly,  Louis  Armstrong,  Billie  Holiday, 
Lena  Home,  Paul  Robeson— more  fre- 
quently and  intelligently  than  did  any  other 
newspaper,  black  or  white.  It  was  known 
for  having  black  employees.  "There's  the 
nigger  from  PM"  someone  at  Parade 
magazine  once  said  when  a  PM  messen- 
ger arrived.  And  those  blacks  it  did  em- 
ploy, it  killed  with  kindness.  "My  career 
at  PM  was  very  nearly  as  devastating  as 
my  career  as  a  civilian  employee  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  except  that  PM  never  (as  far 
as  I  know)  placed  me  on  a  blacklist," 
James  Baldwin  wrote  in  The  Price  of  the 
Ticket.  "If  the  black  newspapers  had 
considered  me  absolutely  beyond  re- 
demption, PM  was  determined  to  save 
me:  I  cannot  tell  which  attitude  caused 
me  the  more  anguish." 

A  joke  of  the  era  had  one  Jew  saying  to 
another,  "I  read  Father  Coughlin  because 
he  makes  the  Jews  seem  very  important, 
while  PM  takes  them  for  granted."  In  fact, 
many  of  PM's  readers  were  Jews— as  the 
comedian  Henry  Morgan  once  cracked, 
PM's  trouble  was  that  every  article  started 
out  something  like  "My  name  is  Minnie 
Moskowitz  and  I  live  on  Flatbush  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  and  I  think  it's  a  shame  ..." 
and  its  reportage  on  the  Holocaust  was 
considerable,  at  least  by  the  meager  stan- 
dards of  the  wartime  media;  in  1943,  at  a 
point  when  the  Germans  had  murdered 
two  million  Jews,  Max  Lerner  begged 
Roosevelt  unavailingly  in  print  to  help 
save  four  million  more. 

The  paper  launched  a  campaign 
against  hotels  catering  to  "restricted"  or 
"select"  clientele— code  words  for  "white 
Christians  only"— or,  more  precisely, 
against  the  newspapers  carrying  their  ad- 
vertisements. Years  before  Ingersoll's  long- 
time girlfriend,  Laura  Z.  Hobson,  wrote 
Gentleman's  Agreement,  in  which  a  re- 
porter posing  as  a  Jew  (played  by  Greg- 
ory Peck  in  the  film)  is  turned  down  at  a 
swank  hotel,  PM  was  obsessed  with  the 
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issue.  Under  headlines  such  as  nil':  new 
YORK  TIMES  PRINTS  MOST  HATH  ADVERTIS- 
ING, it  reproduced  entire  pages  of  the  of- 
fending advertisements.  Small  wonder,  then, 
that  when  Times  publisher  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger  complied  with  Ingersoll's  re- 
quest and  sent  greetings  on  PM's  second 
birthday  his  message  was  more  admonito- 
ry than  congratulatory.  "Give  every  man 
thy  ear,  but  few  thy  voice,"  he  wrote, 
quoting  Polonius's  speech  to  Laertes  in 
Hamlet.  "Take  each  man's  censure,  but 
reserve  thy  judgment." 

Writers  such  as  Elizabeth  Hawes,  edi- 
tor of  PM's  "News  for  Living"  section, 
explained  how  to  be  chic  and  cheap: 
"Pants  from  5  to  10  May  Solve  Your  Lin- 
gerie Problem."  Food  reporters  advised 
where  to  shop,  what  were  the  best  buys, 
how  to  plan  meals.  For  a  time  the  paper 
printed  two  menus  daily,  for  low  and 
medium  budgets,  and  recommended  what 
to  do  with  leftovers.  PM  reviewed  local 
restaurants  (and  exposed  dirty  ones)  long 
before  it  was  commonplace.  It  offered  a 
canning  clinic,  a  slimming  menu,  and  an 
exercise  column  with  the  svelte  young 
wife  of  Willy  Ley,  PM's  rockets  expert, 
doing  the  working  out.  PM  investigated 
life-insurance  scams  and  decrepit  schools 
and  inadequate  hospitals.  One  PM  re- 
porter was  sent  out  to  ask  doctors  about 
the  dangers  of  cigarettes,  only  to  report 
back  that  every  doctor  she  talked  to 
smoked. 

Readers  sent  in  their  questions.  Mrs. 
N.  Kristel  of  Brooklyn  asked  where  she 
could  buy  a  leather  chair  that  turned  into 
a  bed.  "We  would  like  to  advise  you  against 
a  chair-bed  combination,"  PM  earnestly 
replied.  "Sleeping  across  three  ridges  is 
not  desirable.  More  discouraging  yet,  fur- 
niture experts  say  leather  is  uncomfortable 
and  impractical  because  it  would  break  in 
folding  and  unfolding  the  chair,  besides 
being  a  great  deal  more  expensive  than 
fabric  covering."  (But  if  Mrs.  Kristel  really 
insisted  on  it,  Macy's  could  get  her  one.) 
Like  everything  else  about  PM,  it  was  ripe 
for  parody.  A  1942  Harvard  Lampoon 
takeoff  on  PM  had  one  J.  Kallikak  of 
Colvin  Hollow,  Kentucky,  asking  where  he 
could  buy  a  toothbrush.  "We  have  found 
that  a  small  twig,  frayed  at  one  end,  is 
much  more  effective  and  cheap  than  store- 
bought  brushes,"  "PM"  replied.  "PM  be- 
lieves in  saving  its  readers  money." 

PM's  readers,  Ingersoll  once  said  half- 
humorously,  were  like  a  "sect."  Like  a 
family,  they  celebrated  joyous  events  to- 
gether: on  its  second  anniversary,  PM 
printed    not   only   pages   and   pages   of 
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birthday  greetings  from  prominent  re 
ers  but   also  numerous  photographs 
children  sharing  its  birthday.  Rather  tl 
maintain  a  distant,  severe  presence,  1 
talked  to  and   leveled   with   those   w 
bought  it.  The  paper's  corresponder 
page  was  called  "Letters  to  and  from 
Editor."    Readers   facetiously   upbraid   I 
PM   for    complicating    their    lives;    c  f 
lamented  how  its  exposes  had  forced  h 
to  boycott  Texaco  and  Ford.  Some      '' 
horted  PM  to  do  better;  if  PM  ran  m<    ' 
coverage  about  baseball's  color  line,  c 
letter  writer  stated,  more  people  wot  I 
read  its  sports  section. 

nth 

If  PM  transgressed,   readf    * 
pounced.  Thus,   Mrs.   Bern;  p 
Smith  complained  when  its  r  f 
taurant  critic,  Charlotte  Adar  p 
praised  a  restaurant  called  A  P 
sinthe  House,  which  workers  ws  I 1 
picketing  at  the  time.  "Am  i 
correct  in  inferring  that  M  p 
Adams's  labor  and  foreign  policies  i  B 
opposed  to  Mr.  Ingersoll's?"  she  ask  tal 
snippily.  ("There  was  no  picket  line    P 
Absinthe  House  the  day  Mrs.  Adams  v  p 
ited  there,"  the  editor  explained.  "It    p 
not  her  policy  or  PM's  to  recommei  p 
any  struck  place.")  One  "H.H.C.R"  gr<  U 
irked  when  PM  recommended  some  in<  i  F 
pensive  Italian  hats.  "I  am  not  interest  f 
in  savings  effected  by  purchasing  Na  h 
Fascist  or  Japanese  goods,"  he  or  si 
harrumphed.  ("We  are  assured  that  t 
hats  had  been  bought  before  Italy  e 
tered  the  war,"  the  editor  replied.) 

PM  asked  readers  whether  it  shou  b 
print  photographs  of  executions.  It  lists  n 
story  ideas  they  had  sent  in— e.g.,  <  p 
expose  on  the  dirty  dishwater  in  loc  w 
restaurants    and  catalogued  their  ma  1 
including  the  number  of  "mash  note  k 
and  "hymns  of  hate"  it  received  ea<  [ 
week.  In  a  weekly  photo  feature  on  "Bal 
Lois,"  Dr.  Spock  (identified  simply  i  Bet 
"the  doctor"  or  "the  pediatrician")  to  a 
readers  how  to  raise  their  children.  Sue 
attention  prompted  great  expressions  < 
loyalty.  A  slew  of  babies  were  name 
Lois.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Spinney  name 
their  firstborn  son  "PM."  At  Abrahai 
Lincoln  High  School  in  Brooklyn,  Inge 
soil  finished  second  only  to  Lou  Gehn 
in  the  balloting  for  the  school's  annul 
Lincoln  medal. 

But  however  loyal  PM's  readers,  the 
remained  limited.  The  paper  labore 
vainly  to  appeal  to  the  working  clasi 
printing  cheesecake  shots  of  union  girl 
and  profiling  "PM's  Average  Girl"  eac 
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gersoll  is  that  failure  has  gone  to  his  heacT 


iday.  ("You  should  be  good-looking 
.  you  needn't  be  beautiful,"  the  appli- 
ion  stated.  "We  want  you  to  be  aver- 
',  so  don't  hold  back  because  you 
/en't  a  silver  fox  cape  or  18  pairs  of 
>es.")  But  the  strikers  and  blacks  and 
or  people  PM  championed  went  on 
/ing  the  News  or  the  Mirror  for  the 
>rts  and  the  numbers;  the  underprivi- 
ed,  as  I.  F.  Stone  lamented,  "preferred 
ck  Tracy."  And  whether  or  not  adver- 
;ments  were  contaminating,  women 
;d  looking  at  them. 

With  the  exception  of  the  semi-auton- 

ious  Sunday  magazine,  which  was  con- 

tently  more  contemplative  and  literate 

in  the  daily  edition,  PM  could  be  ten- 

ntious,  overheated,  simplistic.  Hodding 

iter    Sr.,    a    native    southerner    who 

rked  on  the  paper  briefly,  objected  to 

;olumn  that  began,  "Down  in  Missis- 

ipi,  where  the  only  forms  of  recreation 

;  drinking  Coca-Colas  and  lynching 

jgroes,  they've  done  it  again  . . .  ' 

lere  was  nothing  subtle  or  unpredict- 

le  about  PM's  politics;  it  was  forever 

inting  front-page    editorials,    open 

iters,  screaming  headlines,  coupons  to 

p  and  send  to  the  president,  the  may- 

,  the  secretary  of  state.  When  PM  lob- 

;d  Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle  to 

.n  Father  Coughlin's  magazine  Social 

mice  from  the  mails— by  the  way,  an 

nbarrassing  stance  for  any  advocate  of 

;e   speech— Biddle   received    40,000 

eces  of  mail. 

Then  there  was  the  Cult  of  Personality 
ound  Ingersoll.  So  completely  did  he 
)minate  PM's  pages  that  The  New  Yorker 
iggested  it  be  renamed  RI.  PM  charted 
igersoll's  every  move,  printed  his  every 
•onouncement.  "Everywhere,"  The  New 
irker  wrote,  "the  reader  is  able  to  ob- 
;rve  the  workings  of  a  single  brain,  turn- 
ig  over  as  publicly  as  a  sample  motor  at 
le  Automobile  Show."  Or,  as  one  frus- 
ated  PM  investor  complained,  "the  trou- 
le  with  Ingersoll  is  that  failure  has  gone 
i  his  head." 

ost  egregious  was  the 
moment  in  June  1942 
when  Ingersoll  was 
drafted.  Though  ready 
to  serve,  Ingersoll  felt 
with  some  justifica- 
tion that  he'd  been 
targeted  by  people 
ho  would  have  been  only  too  happy  to 
mt  PM  down.  He  resisted  his  induction, 
id  splashed  that  resistance  all  over  page 
-and  pages  2,  3,  and  4— of  the  paper. 


PM,  the  Herald  Tribune  observed  dryly, 
was  "giving  the  story  precedence  over  the 
news  from  Russia  and  Egypt." 

Ingersoll's  situation  delighted  his  de- 
tractors. "The  newspaper  men  of  this 
country  are  not  all  heroes,  but  the  busi- 
ness has  been  singularly  free  of  cowards," 
crowed  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  called 
Ingersoll  "a  disgrace."  The  editor  of  a 
newspaper  "devoted  to  . . .  stirring  up  of 
race  hatred  throughout  the  country,"  a 
paper  that  was  really  "the  uptown  edition 
of  the  Communist  Daily  Worker, "  should 
not  be  exempt  from  the  draft,  com- 
plained Congressman  John  Rankin  of 
Mississippi.  Rankin  also  accused  Inger- 
soll of  "trying  to  pollute  the  bloodstream 
of  America"  by  forcing  the  Red  Cross 
and  military  "to  pump  Negro  blood  and 
Japanese  blood  into  the  veins  of  our 
wounded  white  soldiers."  Ingersoll  soon 
enlisted  and  the  flap  subsided.  Without 
him,  the  paper  grew  more  stable— but 
also  less  inspired.  To  some,  it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end. 

But  what  plagued  PM  most  was  poli- 
tics—particularly the  byzantine,  fratricidal 
left-wing  politics  of  its  era,  shaped  by 
Stalin's  short-lived  dalliance  with  Hitler. 
At  the  very  time  he  was  essentially  run- 
ning Time  Inc.,  Ingersoll  briefly  belonged 
to  a  Communist  "study  group"  and, 
though  he  dropped  out,  he  remained  tol- 
erant. "I  think  Communists  are  people," 
he  once  wrote.  He  was  clearly  naive 
about  Stalin,  whom  he  described  after  a 
1941  Kremlin  interview  as  "very  affable." 
Amazingly,  he  asked  Earl  Browder,  the 
head  of  the  American  Communist  Party, 
to  send  him  a  journalist;  Communism 
was  entitled  to  representation  in  his  news- 
room. A  second  reporter  came  with  glow- 
ing references  from  the  Soviet  news 
agency,  Tass. 

From  the  outset,  leftist  and  rightist  crit- 
ics alike  claimed  that  PM  was  overrun 
with,  and  run  by,  Communists.  H.  L. 
Mencken's  magazine,  The  American  Mer- 
cury, posed  the  paradox:  though  PM's 
backing  was  "respectably  and  almost  bel- 
ligerently plutocratic,"  the  paper  was 
"colonized"  by  Communists,  Communist 
stooges,  and  fellow  travelers.  When  James 
Wechsler,  a  disillusioned  Communist  who 
later  left  PM  over  what  he  perceived  to  be 
excessive  Communist  influence  there,  re- 
cruited Arnold  Beichman  for  the  place, 
he  told  him  sardonically,  "Brooklyngrad 
needs  you." 

Soon  after  the  paper  appeared,  an 
anonymous  letter  began  circulating  around 
other  newspapers,  cataloguing  the  numer- 


ous staffers  at  PM  who  were  either  party 
members  or  sympathizers.  (Among  the 
Communists  was  Hartford,  who  was  char- 
acterized as  a  "parlor  pink.")  Ingersoll 
promptly  reprinted  the  list  in  PM  and  in- 
vited the  F.B.I,  to  investigate  PM  whenever 
it  wished.  Anyone  caught  tailoring  copy  to 
a  party  line  would  be  thrown  out  on  his 
ear,  he  said,  but  there'd  be  no  witch-hunt. 
"If  what  is  meant  by  a  Communist  sympa- 
thizer is  a  man  who  sympathizes  with 
some  part  but  not  all  of  the  Communist 
Party  line,  then  I  would  be  willing  to  state 
unequivocably  that  I  have  not  knowingly 
hired  a  man  who  is  not  a  Communist  sym- 
pathizer," he  wrote. 

In  fact,  the  F.B.I,  had  already 
opened  what  was  to  become  a 
thick  file  on  PM.  In  editorials 
and  in  letters  to  the  director  him- 
self, Ingersoll  fawned  over  Hoover 
and  the  bureau.  Once,  after  the 
F.B.I,  rounded  up  some  Nazi 
spies  off  Long  Island,  PM  award- 
ed Hoover  a  special  scroll  designed  by 
Dr.  Seuss.  On  another  occasion,  Ingersoll 
wrote  to  the  F.B.I,  of  suspicions  that  PM's 
phones  were  being  tapped.  "If  it's  you, 
that's  fine,"  he  said.  "But  if  it's  someone 
else,  I  wish  you  would  get  him  for  us."  The 
soft  soap  didn't  wash.  PM  was  "a  bad  out- 
fit," Hoover  wrote  on  one  memo  in  the  file. 
What's  so  odd  about  the  charges  of 
PM's  Communist  influences  is  that  the 
Communists  themselves,  Americans  and 
Soviets  alike,  considered  PM  pernicious. 
PM  might  have  been  liberal  in  the  p.m., 
Earl  Browder  wrote,  but  in  the  a.m.  it  was 
reactionary.  And  yet,  Browder  complained, 
PM  did  its  work  "in  such  a  charming  and 
innocent  and  interesting  fashion  that  even 
the  members  of  our  own  Association,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  often  prefer  PM  rather 
than  the  Worker."  When  Ingersoll  sought 
permission  to  report  from  wartime 
Moscow,  the  Soviet  apparatchik  in  Wash- 
ington scolded  him.  "Mr.  Ingersoll,  if  I 
were  to  make  a  list  of  all  the  references  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  PM  which  have  out- 
raged me— it  would  take  three  days  to  do 
it,"  he  groused. 

For  eight  years  the  specter  of  Com- 
munism bitterly  divided  PM  employees  and 
their  union,  colored  personnel  decisions 
and  assignments,  raised  concerns  about  the 
newspaper's  independence,  made  it  an  eas\ 
target  for  Red-baiters  and  malcontents.  "Mj 
God!  If  I'd  known  . . .  ,"  Tallulah  Bankhead 
once  exclaimed  at  a  press  conference  upon 
learning  that  the  young  woman  questioning 
her,  Peggy  Wright,  came  from  PM  "Of  aO 
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V-K  Day  in  limes  Square, 
May  8,  1945,  photographed  by 
Arthur  Leipzig.  Inset: 
CiJS  reporters  covering  the 
last  day  of  publication  of  PM's 
final  incarnation,  The  Star, 
January  27,  1949. 
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the  filthy,  rotten,  Communist  rags,  that  . . . 
is  . . .  the  . . .  most  vicious  . . .  hating  paper 
that's  ever  . . .  been  . . .  published."  A  re- 
porter interjected  that  PM  was  not  Commu- 
nistic but  liberal.  "Liberal  my  eye,"  replied 
Bankhead,  who  hadn't  liked  a  profile  PM 
had  done  of  her  a  year  earlier.  "It's  a  dirty 
Communist  sheet.  I  loathe  it.  Loathe  it." 
Her  maid,  she  said,  handed  it  to  her  with 
tongs,  and  only  so  she  could  read  "Barnaby." 


W~  artime  scarcity 
made  PM  cut 
back  on  pages, 
color,  paper 
quality.  Even  the 
staples  went. 
Aided  by  price 
restraints  and 
a  strike  that  shut  down  its  competitors,  it 
actually  made  a  small  profit  in  1945.  But 
when  inflation  returned  with  peacetime,  its 
financial  woes  also  returned.  Ingersoll. 
back  from  the  war,  quickly  tried  to  reassert 
his  authority  and  set  things  right,  adding 
baseball  box  scores,  more  crime  and  sex 
coverage,  and  some  new  columns  (includ- 
ing one  on  Broadway  gossip  and  another 
by  the  producer  Billy  Rose)  to  the  mix. 
"The  New  Postwar  PM,"  he  promised, 
would  be  "better,  stronger  . . .  more  like 
PM  than  PM  itself!"  Meanwhile,  he 
searched  desperately  for  100,000  more 
readers.  "With  plenty  of  nickels,  there'll 
never  be  an  end."  he  said.  He  even  envi- 
sioned a  chain  of  PM's  in  other  cities. 

But  his  attempts  to  trim  the  Washing- 
ton bureau  led  to  mass  resignations,  plus 
renewed  charges  that  he  was  soft  on  Com- 
munists. And  the  new  nickels  never  came. 
When,  in  November  1946.  Marshall  Field 
insisted  that  PM  finally  run  advert 
(though  nothing,  the  paper  pledged,  "for 
patent  nostrums,  for  personal  finance  loans. 
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for  any  advertising,  in  fact,  winch  we  have 
the  slightest  reason  to  believe  might  be  dis- 
honest or  ;i  gyp").  Ingersoll  quit,  though  it 
seemed  like  ;i  pretext;  he'd  had  it.  Once  it 
became  clear  the  advertisements  weren't 
helping,  field  had  had  it,  too.  By  1948,  he 
had  lost  at  least  $4  million  on  I'M.  and,  as 
he  once  said,  "I  am  not  an  eleemosynary 
institution."  Moreover,  with  Roosevelt  dead, 
labor  on  the  defensive,  the  eountry  moving 
to  the  right,  and  the  (old  War  in  full 
swing,  PM  suddenly  seemed  out  of  step. 

In  1948,  Field  all  but  gave  the  paper  away, 
to  the  liberal  San  Francisco  lawyer  Bartley 
Crum,  who  was  representing  some  of  the 
"Hollywood  10."  and  Joseph  Barnes,  the  for- 
eign editor  of  the  Herald  Tribune.  "The  new 
PM  is  going  to  be  a  Newspaper,"  the  new 
owners  said— betraying,  inevitably,  what 
they'd  thought  it  had  been.  Distancing  them- 
selves still  further,  they  renamed  it  Tlie  Star. 
PM  last  appeared  on  June  22,  1948.  Crum's 
daughter,  the  author  Patricia  Bosworth,  wrote 
in  her  family  memoir,  Anything  Your  Little 
Heart  Desires,  that  the  columnist  Joseph  Al- 


sop  bet  her  lather  S>500  that  the  paper  would 
not  last  the  year.  It  did,  but  only  barely:  on 
January  28,  1949,  The  Star,  loo,  died. 

In  The  Star  itself,  there  were  no  elaborate 
postmortems.  "PM  and  The  Star  were  never 
strong  on  reporting,"  someone  observed.  But 
elsewhere,  the  reactions  were  predictable.  "Left- 
wingers  and  the  Moscow-line  faithful  said 
they  expected  some  of  the  Star's  circulation 
will  be  picked  up  by  the  Communist  Daily 
Worker"  the  Journal-American  said  smugly. 
Westbrook  Pegler,  its  columnist,  later  added, 
"That  neuro-psycho-journalistic  monstrosity, 
PM,  otherwise  and  more  fittingly  called  PU, 
is  dead  and  gone  after  an  evil  career  promot- 
ing the  Communist  line,  but  its  reek  lingers 
and  the  harm  that  it  wrought  in  promoting 
dormant  hatreds  will  be  a  long  time  healing." 

I.  F.  Stone,  by  then  at  the  New  York  Post, 
struck  a  very  different  note.  "The  paper  was 
often  sloppy,  screwy,  and  exasperating,"  he 
wrote.  "But  it  wasn't  dull.  It  got  people 
mad,  sometimes  mad  enough  to  get  results. 
It  had  excitement.  In  between  endless  grip- 
ing, we  were  proud  to  be  /W-ers." 
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As  of  June,  half  a  century  had  pass 
since  PM  saw  its  last.  To  paraph 
Alan  (imsberg,  the  war  and  the  Na/i  e 
and   the   Soviet    Union   ended   long  a£ 
Aunt   Rose.   People  are  now  saying  th 
Senator    Joe    McCarthy    may    not    ha 
been  so  bad,  or  so  wrong,  after  all.  Fath   ' 
Coughlin  and  Henry  Wallace  are  gor 
So,  too,  is  Ralph  Ingersoll,  who  died 
1985  after  years  spent  in  obscurity  ru 
ning  a  small  chain  of  northeastern  new 
papers. 

Meanwhile,  the  ranks  of  people  exta 
who  once  worked  for  PM  have  dwindl 
and  dispersed;  often,  they  are  surprised 
learn  that  their  old  colleagues  are  still  aliv  t 
But  mention  PM  to  them,  or  to  readers  of  d 
certain  age  and  time  and  place,  and  moo   *s 
lighten.  "PM  was  a  dream  about  pure  jot  * 
nalism,  and  a  dream  is  always  importai 
whether  or  not  it  succeeds,"  said  Heywoc 
Hale  Broun,  as  the  sun  set  over  his  hon  : 
in  Woodstock,  New  York.  "What  the  he 
they  hung  John   Brown,  but  they're  st 
singing  about  him."  □ 
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Brian  Williams 

continued  from  page  9  5  and — his  prize 
possession— Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  conducts  a  loving  tour  of  his  acquisi- 
tions, through  the  ground  floor  of  his  gra- 
cious century-old  house  in  New  Canaan.  It 
is  the  house  his  wife  grew  up  in,  bought 
some  years  back  from  his  in-laws,  and  it  is, 
he  says,  "my  absolute  touchstone."  The  first 
time  he  went  home  with  Jane  to  visit  her 
parents,  he  recalls,  "I  thought,  I'll  never  be 
this  lucky.  I'll  never  be  this  lucky." 

As  the  mother  of  two  children,  a  daugh- 
ter, 10,  and  a  son,  7,  Jane  has  put  her  career 
on  hold.  She  is  a  thin,  attractive  brunette 
with  big  green  eyes,  who  gives  the  likable 
impression  of  a  woman  more  interested  in 
having  a  real  husband  than  a  famous  one. 
The  day  we  meet,  she  is  wearing  blue  jeans, 
a  simple  navy  T-shirt,  and  no  makeup.  "I 
think  she  keeps  his  feet  on  the  ground,"  says 
NBC  producer  Susan  LaSalla,  who  worked 
with  Williams  at  the  White  House.  "She  can 
pop  his  balloon  when  it  needs  to  be." 

At  home,  Williams  does  his  best  to  be  ca- 
sual: khakis,  a  blue-and-white  striped  Rugby 
shirt  with  Ralph  Lauren's  polo  player  on  the 
chest.  On  his  wrist  is  a  bracelet  woven  of 
white  rope— the  kind  of  "friendship  brace- 
let" little  kids  wear  until  it  turns  gray  with 
dirt.  But  his  is  a  blazing  white.  The  kids  have 
bracelets,  too,  Jane  says  dryly,  but  Brian  is 
the  only  one  who  washes  his  with  Soft  Scrub. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  fruitful  subject  of 
Williams's  sheer  cleanness.  When  he  gets 
home  each  night,  he  unwinds  by  scouring 
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the  kitchen.  Earlier,  in  describing  his  first 
sight  of  Washington,  D.C.,  he  has  told  me, 
"I  look  at  all  these  prosperous  young  Hill 
interns,  you  know,  my  God,  they've  got 
really  nice  khakis,  and  they've  got  really 

white  shirts.  This  is  my  dream My  God, 

this  was  the  hygiene  capital  of  America. 
And  the  flower  beds— this  was  neatness.  This 
was  everything  I  like." 

The  way  his  career  is  shaping  up,  that 
passion  for  the  unsullied  is  a  quality  that 
will  stand  him  in  good  stead. 

MSNBC  was  launched  in  July  1996  as  a 
cooperative  venture  between  NBC  and 
Microsoft,  part  cable  network  and  part  Web 
site.  The  plan  was  to  use  NBC's  existing  re- 
sources—news-gathering they  were  already 
paying  for— to  give  the  aging  CNN  a  run  for 
its  money.  In  some  ways  it  was  a  leap  of 
faith— an  opening  bid  to  give  NBC  and  its 
parent  company,  G.E.,  a  stake  in  whatever 
new-media  world  evolves  from  today's  dizzy- 
ing changes  in  communications  technology— 
and  a  hedge  against  the  continuing  decline 
in  audience  for  traditional  network  news.  Fi- 
nally, and  not  least,  Andrew  Lack  saw  it  as 
a  laboratory  for  talent,  tapping  Williams  to 
be  the  jewel  in  the  crown.  At  MSNBC  he 
would  get  practice  at  anchoring  the  news 
day  after  day,  and  at  the  kind  of  special  cov- 
erage of  major  news  events  that  can  make  or 
break  an  anchor's  reputation. 

The  network  is  housed  in  a  former  ware- 
house in  Secaucus,  New  Jersey,  redesigned 
around  a  huge,  open  studio-cum-newsroom 
where  most  of  the  shows  are  shot.  It's  an  al- 
most preposterously  futuristic  space,  a  mish- 
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mash  of  neo-industrial  features.  There's  a  b  n 
glass  wall  etched  with  a  pattern  that  sugges 
a  circuit  board,  and  an  electronic  ticker,  ai 
an  enormous  map  with  neon  lines  arcir 
across  it,  like  a  hand-me-down  missil 
tracking  system  from  norad. 

The  room  seems  almost  deserted  at  tl  i 
hour  Williams  does  his  show,  a  forceful  r  , 
minder  that  his  training  in  the  anchor  cha 
is  more  grueling  than  glamorous.  His  con  lie 
mute  to  the  office  can  take  more  than  tw 
hours  on  a  bad  day;  he  is  sitting  down 
broadcast   at   a   time   when   everyone   h 
knows  is  home  cleaning  up  after  dinner.  H 
still  faces  the  drive  home,  and  by  the  tim  V 
he  wakes  in  the  morning  his  kids  will  hav  k 
left  for  school.  This  is  not  Swee'pea  wai 
dering  onto  a  girder;  this  is  the  grindin 
work  of  paying  dues.  (Indeed,  he  has  por 
dered  giving  up  his  regular  Saturday-nigl 
anchor  job  on  Brokaw's  broadcast,  whil 
remaining  the  designated  substitute  durin 
Brokaw's  vacations  and  other  absences.) 
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At  the  outset,  Williams  announced  tha 
his  nine  p.m.  show  would  be  a  "think 
ing  person's  broadcast.  Fluff  will  not  be  we 
come."  But  both  the  show  and  the  networ 
got  off  to  a  shaky  start.  Cable  ratings  are  a 
ways  dwarfed  by  the  numbers  of  peopl 
who  watch  the  network  news  at  night,  bu 
even  by  cable  standards  MSNBC  was  cir 
cling  the  drain,  drawing  an  average  o 
24,000  viewers  each  day. 

NBC  brass  soon  scrapped  their  origina 
concept  for  the  network,  which  involved  a  ro 
taring  cast  of  young  pundits  calculated  t( 
draw  the  youthful  demographics  that  advertis 
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covet.  Instead,  they  chose  to  focus  insis- 

|y  on  the  one  or  two  top  stories  each  day, 

:h  gave  them  a  chance  to  nail  the  attention 

rowsing  viewers  for  at  least  a  brief  time. 

Tie  network's  first  big  break  came  with 

death  of  Princess  Diana;  Brian  Williams's 

coverage  attracted  both  bigger  numbers 

critical  praise.  But  observers  began  to 

ice   increasingly   breathless  coverage   of 

7  scandal  of  the  day:  Marv  Albert,  Jon- 

let  Ramsey,  Andrew  Cunanan.  For  a  time 

NBC  was  derided  as  the  Celebrity  Funer- 

ihannel.  "If  you're  dead,  we're  live,"  ran 

bleak  joke  around  the  halls. 

ITiat  summer  NBC  had  begun  rerunning 

Williams  broadcast  on  CNBC,  the  cable 

ion  that  carries  financial  news  in  the  day- 

e  and  general-interest  news  programming 

light.  Scheduled  at  10,  after  Geraldo  Ri- 

a's  popular  Rivera  Live,  Williams  had  the 

jsing  of  a  larger  lead-in  audience  than  he 

i  on  MSNBC -and  the  curse  of  more 

ssure  to  hold  on  to  those  viewers.  NBC 

iders  saw  Andrew  Lack  throwing  a  heavy 

»er  on  the  scales  that  weighed  the  place- 

nt  of  each  night's  news  stories.  By  October 

>7,  The  Washington  Post's  influential  media 

ic,  Howard  Kurtz,  wrote  that  the  show  had 

"unmistakably  tabloid  feel,"  featuring  the 

ist  sensational  crimes  and  an  endless  diet 

Diana;  when  Kitty  Kelley's  book  on  the 

■als  was  published,  Kurtz  noted,  Williams's 

)w  featured  the  author  for  three  nights. 

^he  shift  took  place,  of  course,  amid  an 
industry-wide  slide  in  the  direction  of 
indal  coverage;  seen  in  perspective,  Wil- 
ms's  broadcast  may  still  be  the  least- 
ndering  prime-time  show  at  the  upper 
iches  of  the  dial.  Some  observers  trace  the 
ange  in  cable's  climate  to  the  debut  of 
vera  Live,  in  1994.  When  Rivera's  show— 
lich  focused  obsessively  on  developments 
the  O.  J.  Simpson  case— began  some 
ghts  to  edge  out  Larry  King's  nightly 
oadcast,  which  had  formerly  reigned  un- 
allenged  in  the  nine  p.m.  cable  universe, 
her  cable  operators  took  note.  From  that 
ne  on,  all  the  cable  networks,  including  Ru- 
:rt  Murdoch's  Fox  network,  which  joined 
e  fray  in  October  1996,  slid  inexorably  into 
impetition  to  inflate  every  passing  scandal. 
With  the  Monica  Lewinsky  scandal,  these 
itions  hit  the  mother  lode.  Entire  shows— 
te  Wltite  House  in  Crisis,  with  former  ESPN 
ichor  Keith  Olbermann,  on  MSNBC; 
annity  &  Colmes  on  Fox;  Hardball  with 
hris  Matthews  on  CNBC— made  their 
>nes  by  capitalizing  on  it.  In  the  third 
larter  of  1998,  MSNBC's  24-hour  ratings 
:re  up  109  percent  over  the  same  quarter 
e  previous  year;  Fox  and  CNBC  also  post- 
I  huge  gains.  In  September,  Williams's 


show  logged  a  .7  rating— 302,000  households. 

It  is,  in  sum,  a  story  that  cable  program- 
mers have  deplored  all  the  way  to  the  bank. 
Since  the  Lewinsky  investigation  began, 
"we  tend  to  have  larger  audiences  than  we 
have  had  for  virtually  any  other  news  story 
that  presents  itself,"  says  Erik  Sorenson. 
"Do  I  wish  that  there  was  an  even  more 
important  story  that  didn't  have  some  of 
the  more  tawdry  elements  this  one  has? 
Yeah.  Sure.  You  get  me  one." 

"Are  we  doing  too  much  Monica?"  Wil- 
liams says  with  a  sigh.  "Yeah— quick,  who 
isn't?  Everybody  is." 

When  asked  about  the  charge  that 
MSNBC  has  moved  in  a  tabloid  direction, 
Andrew  Lack  responds,  "If  you're  really 
saying  politely,  'God,  it's  the  Monica  Lewin- 
sky network,'  that  is  the  concept  of  the  net- 
work. MSNBC  was  designed  to  do  the 
biggest  story  of  the  day  every  day,  and  to 
concentrate  on  that  story." 

But  that  path  has  drawn  critics,  from  both 
outside  and  inside  the  network.  In  a  startling 
May  speech  at  Cornell,  his  alma  mater, 
the  network's  Keith  Olbermann  accused 
MSNBC  of  "covering  this  story  28  hours  out 
of  every  24,"  and  spoke  of  "having  the  dry 
heaves  in  the  bathroom. . . .  There  are  days 
now  when  my  line  of  work  makes  me 
ashamed,  makes  me  depressed,  makes  me 
cry."  In  November,  Olbermann  resigned  to 
return  to  the  safety  of  covering  athletes,  be- 
coming the  anchor  for  Fox  Sports  News. 

Brian  Williams  has  tried  to  keep  a  careful 
distance  from  the  kind  of  coverage  that 
sent  Olbermann  into  that  paroxysm  of  self- 
loathing.  "He  defends  his  hour,  rather  than 
trying  to  be  a  spokesman  for  the  entire  in- 
dustry," says  his  wife.  "Which  would  be  a 
lot  more  difficult."  Williams  still  describes 
his  show  as  "a  special  case,"  more  compa- 
rable to  Jim  Lehrer's  NewsHour  on  public 
television  than  to  anything  on  cable  or  net- 
work TV.  He  adds  airily  that  he  never  looks 
at  ratings:  "I  think  they  cause  brain  cancer." 

But  others  see  strenuous  effort  behind 
Williams's  balancing  act.  He  was  said  to  be 
deeply  dismayed  in  late  1997  when  NBC 
wrote  a  huge  new  contract  with  Rivera,  to 
keep  him  at  CNBC,  which  gave  the  cheesy 
talk-show  host  a  formal  role  in  NBC  itself, 
producing  prime-time  specials  and  appear- 
ing as  an  analyst  on  the  Today  show.  Wil- 
liams, who  informed  sources  estimate  makes 
close  to  $2  million  a  year,  watched  Geraldo 
seal  a  deal  worth  more  than  twice  as  much. 
And  suddenly  Geraldo  Rivera  was  declar- 
ing his  ambition  to  be  "the  anchor  for  the 
next  millennium." 

A  knowledgeable  observer  sums  up  Wil- 
liams's position  this  way:  "He  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  his  own  show,  but  it's  in 
a  cable  environment,  which  is  totally  driven 
by  scandal.  And  he  has  this  boss  he's  really 


personally  close  to,  but  who  hired  Geraldo 
Rivera  without  telling  him,  and  paid  him  a  lot 
more  money.  There's  a  lot  of  tensions  there." 

That  Williams  has  a  tricky  path  to  walk 
is  implicitly  acknowledged  by  executive  pro- 
ducer Steve  Capus,  who  says  his  own  "un- 
official mandate"  is  "to  make  sure  that  this 
is  a  broadcast  that  does  justice  to  Brian. . . . 
I'm  not  going  to  put  him  in  the  position  of 
having  to  be  someone  he  is  not." 

Curiously,  the  Clinton-Lewinsky  story 
may  have  been  a  blessing  in  disguise  for 
Williams.  It  did  at  least  offer  public-policy 
dimensions  that  stories  such  as  JonBenet 
Ramsey's  murder  can't  pretend  to,  and  op- 
portunities for  Williams  to  armor  his  broad- 
cast in  sober  interviews  with  members  of 
Congress  and  observers  such  as  William 
Bennett,  the  former  secretary  of  education, 
who  wrote  The  Death  of  Outrage.  And  as 
long  as  the  scandal  was  pushing  ratings  up, 
there  was  not  so  much  heat  from  across  the 
river  at  30  Rockefeller  Center,  sources  say. 
"The  pressure  might  be  greater  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  broadcast  is  doing  rec- 
ord numbers,"  said  Capus,  before  the  No- 
vember elections  signaled  the  impending 
death  of  the  golden  goose.  Williams  and 
his  producers  may  not  be  so  lucky  in  the 
next  scandal  that  offers  a  ratings  boost. 

So  far  Williams  has  done  a  smooth,  even 
masterly  job  of  containing  the  tensions  of 
his  post.  Some  colleagues  at  30  Rock  may 
smirk  when  he  talks  about  his  blissful  free- 
dom from  ratings.  But  for  the  most  part 
even  MSNBC's  critics  concede  both  his 
good  intentions  and  his  gifts.  And  whatever 
pressures  N  BC  might  exert  to  generate  good 
ratings,  Williams  is  far  too  important  to  the 
network  for  his  bosses  to  do  anything  that 
could  cause  his  career  lasting  harm.  His  val- 
ue to  NBC  was  signaled  in  July  1997.  when 
Brokaw  re-upped  for  another  five-year  stint 
in  the  anchor  chair.  Though  three  years  re- 
mained on  Williams's  contract,  NBC  imme- 
diately fattened  it,  extending  it  through  2002. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  the  balancing  act  he 
is  now  perfecting  in  the  wilds  of  Secaucus 
may  be  his  most  important  training  of  all  for 
the  big  job  at  NBC  Nightly  News  more  im- 
portant than  the  seat-of-the-pants  special  cov- 
erage in  the  midst  of  a  crisis,  or  even  the  dai- 
ly drill  of  anchoring  live.  NBC  News,  now 
No.  1  in  most  news  categories,  from  its  To- 
day show  to  Sunday's  Meet  the  Press,  is  wide- 
ly perceived  as  the  news  division  that  is  lead- 
ing the  way  in  softening  its  edges,  the  net- 
work most  given  to  pumping  up  ratings  with 
lifestyle  features  and  celebrity  interview  v 

Even  when  he's  promoted  to  the  network, 
then,  the  real  anchor  for  the  next  millennium 
may  depend  for  his  livelihood  on  the  unrum- 
pled  dignity  he  can  lend  to  a  broadcast  that 
is  ever  more  driven  by  entertainment  \<ilues 

But  whatever  you  do,  don't  call  it  ,t  show. 
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contini  1 1>  i  kiim  I'm. i  >8  mine.  I  became 
really  evil.  I  tried  to  sabotage  then  relation- 
ship. My  Stepdad  ultimately  had  to  releaeh 
me  about  respect  and  trust  in  relationships 
and  with  men  in  general.  I  didn't  have  that 
with  my  lather. . . .  Things  were  really,  really 
bad  between  my  father  and  me.  but  some- 
how in  the  baek  of  my  head  I  had  hope  for 
a  belter  relationship  with  him. ...  We  all  have 
sears.  We  all  probably  come  from  a  scarred 
childhood.  But  you  have  to  move  on." 

Last  year,  Theron's  22-year-old  stepbroth- 
er died  in  an  automobile  accident.  "He  was 
my  age  when  my  mom  got  involved  with 
my  stepfather  six  years  ago.  We  grew  up  in 
the  same  neighborhood,"  says  Theron.  "We 
were  in  the  same  sports  clubs.  He  was  very 
good  at  squash  and  cricket I  was  getting 


ready  lor  bed  in  Hawaii  to  get  up  at  live 
A.M.  for  my  fust  day  of  shooting  on  Mighty 
.Inc  Young  when  I  got  the  phone  call  from 
my  mother. . . .  These  things  happen  to  you 
in  your  life,  and  you  have  absolutely  no  pow- 
er over  them.  The  only  power  that  you  have 
is  to  make  the  most  of  every  single  day  with 
the  people  that  you  love.  Appreciate  them. 
That's  the  only  thing  you  have  control  over." 
She  slops  talking  and  begins  to  cry. 

Killing  time  between  her  scenes  at  Scott 
Farm,  Theron  retires  to  her  trailer, 
snaps  in  a  Third  Eye  Blind  video,  and  breaks 
out  a  deck  of  cards  and  a  bottle  of  Remy 
Martin,  daring  Gerda  Theron,  who  is  visit- 
ing her  daughter  from  South  Africa,  her 
hairdresser  Wayne,  and  me  to  a  game  of 
"Killer  Rummy."  Theron's  two  spoiled  cocker 
spaniels,  Denver  and  Delilah,  are  curled  to- 
gether asleep  on  the  couch.  "My  mom  and 
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I  are  extremely  lucky,"  she  warns  as  she 
arranges  the  cards  she's  holding.  "When 
go  to  Vegas,  we  walk  away  from  the  blackj 
table  with  millions.  It's  like  a  '007'  movi 

"I'm  double-0."  says  Gerda. 

"I'm  7,"  says  her  daughter. 

The  two  of  them  share  a  private  joke 
Afrikaans.  Cracking  up,  they  take  turn: 
winning  until  Paul  Rudd,  who  plays 
Maine  scion,  Wally  Worthington,  in 
Cider  House  Rules,  knocks  on  the  tra 
door  and  sheepishly  asks  if  Theron  mi 
rehearse  their  next  scene,  at  the  same  ti 
apologizing  for  interrupting  our  fun.  "I 
we're  finished,"  Theron  tells  him,  slapp 
all  her  cards  down  on  the  table.  "Rumm 
she  exclaims. 

Gerda  shakes  her  head  as  her  daugh  • 
leads  Rudd  out  into  the  night.  Wayne  sta 
at  the  table  in  disbelief.  The  spoiled  dc 
wake  and  bark  for  her  return.  D 
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continued  f«oM  page  89  we  meet  she 
leaps  from  a  Jeep  belonging  to  her  fiance, 
Pat  Harris,  to  envelop  me  in  a  bear  hug.  She 
repeats  this  performance  on  the  first  day  of 
court  in  front  of  the  prosecutor,  tossing  a 
look  of  contempt  behind  her  like  a  grenade. 
Semow  is  a  lonely  fellow,  without  an  adoring 
retinue.  "I  am  very,  very  conscious  that  I 
am  the  bogeyman  in  this  trial,"  he  tells  me. 

McDougal,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  her- 
self as  a  genuine  heroine  in  America. 
Clearly  others  do  as  well.  This  didn't  sim- 
plify the  jury-selection  process  at  the 
Mehta  trial.  With  each  passing  day  the 
judge  grew  more  frustrated,  the  prosecutor 
more  livid,  the  pool  of  potential  jurors 
ever  more  shallow.  One  by  one,  citizens 
expressed  their  deepest  feelings  about 
Kenneth  Starr.  To  them,  McDougal  seems 
innocent  by  comparison. 

'/  don't  particularly  like  Judge  Starr  and 
was  impressed  she  defied  what  he  wanted." 

"I  saw  her  in  chains.  I  thought,  Why  is 
she  in  chains?  I  was  shocked  because  she 
hadn't  murdered  anybody." 

"I  believe  Ms.  McDougal  acted  out  of 
principle.  She  would  rather  go  to  jail  than  do 
something  wrong." 

"The  sainted  Susan  McDougal!"  bel- 
lowed the  prosecutor  after  yet  another  ex- 
cused potential  juror  took  his  leave  (having 
mouthed  "Good  luck"  to  the  defendant). 
For  this  outburst  Semow  was  roundly  scold- 
ed by  Judge  Leslie  Light,  a  cranky  Reagan 
appointee  and— this  is  California,  after  all — 
a  veteran  actor  from  the  now  defunct  TV 
show  Divorce  Court. 

You  can  appreciate  the  prosecutor's  di- 
lemma. Although  he  voted  twice  for  Clin- 


ton he  is  perceived  as  a  Starr  stand-in.  Se- 
mow believes  that  the  jurors  dislike  him.  It 
is  his  opinion  that  McDougal  is  actually  a 
sociopath,  and  Mrs.  Mehta  an  honest,  if 
troublesome,  witness. 

The  quest  for  unbiased  jurors  dragged  on 
with  little  progress.  Finally,  one  man  tem- 
pered his  admiration.  "I  have  respect  for 
her,"  he  said  of  the  defendant,  "but  I  am 
puzzled  by  the  variety  of  charges  against 
Ms.  McDougal." 

"Do  you  know  the  expression  'When  it 
rains,  it  pours'?"  asked  the  judge. 

If  Susan  McDougal  has  seen  a  lot  of  rain 
in  her  life,  much  of  it  can  be  attributed 
directly  to  the  first  important  choice  she 
ever  made.  One  of  seven  children,  she  was 
born  Susan  Henley  to  a  Belgian  mother  and 
a  tough  army  sergeant  who  ended  up  run- 
ning a  gas  station  in  Camden,  Arkansas. 

Susan  appears  to  have  been  pretty  eager 
to  flee  this  life.  At  19  she  met  the  late  Jim 
McDougal,  a  brilliant  scoundrel  who  also 
happened  to  be  a  political-science  professor 
at  Ouachita  Baptist  University  in  nearby 
Arkadelphia.  She  married  him  two  years 
later  in  1976.  He  was  40.  In  his  autobiog- 
raphy, Arkansas  Mischief,  Jim  McDougal 
describes  his  bride's  family  home  as  "ram- 
shackle." He  knew  he  was  her  ticket  out. 
"I  thought  Jim  McDougal  hung  the 
moon,"  she  tells  me. 

But  her  husband  was  a  recovering  alco- 
holic, a  man  of  domineering  temperament 
and  wild,  fluctuating  moods.  Later  the 
Henley  family  would  learn,  albeit  not  from 
his  bride,  that  he  was  manic-depressive.  "I 
told  her  not  to  marry  the  sonofabitch,"  re- 
calls Bill  Henley.  "He  used  large  words 
when  he  didn't  have  to.  He  dressed  like 
some  kind  of  dandy." 


insa 


Even  more  impressive  than  his  vocal 
lary  and  white  suits  were  McDougal's  po 
ical  connections:  J.  William  Fulbright 
senator  who  opposed  Vietnam  and  w 
served  Arkansas  from   1944  to  1974,  a  m 
Jim  Guy  Tucker,  the  state's  future  govern  p 
were  especially  close  to  him.  A  third  frie 
was  the  young  state  attorney  general,  £  p 
Clinton,  and  his  smart  new  wife,  Hilla 
Jim  McDougal  did  business  with  all  the 
people.  He  was  interested  in  deals— lai 
deals,  bank  deals.  Many  made  money,  sor   ti 
in  unorthodox  ways.  In  Arkansas,  howev  M 
politicians  tend  to  view  financial  chicane  p 
with  forgiving  eyes— particularly  when  it  c  k 
curs  among  their  peers.  After  all,  in  19' 
Clinton  himself  earned  a  paltry  $26,5(  f 
from  the  state. 

"I'd  like  to  do  something  to  help  B 
Clinton,"  Jim  McDougal  declared  to  a  bu 
ness  buddy  more  than  two  decades  ag 
"He's  starving  to  death  as  attorney  genera 
Soon  after  this  declaration,  the  McDougc 
ran  into  their  hungry  friend  and  Hillary 
the  Black   Eyed  Pea  restaurant.   He  to 
them  about  230  magnificent  acres  that 
had  just  discovered  by  the  White  River 
surefire  investment  deal,  Jim  promised. 

The  Clintons  were  thrilled  with  the  notio 
of  instant  prosperity.  They  were  alreac 
having  marital  problems,  involving,  anion 
other  things,  sex,  money,  and  Clinton's  inab 
ity  to  arrive  at  events  on  time.  ("I  have  to  kic 
his  ass  every  morning,"  Hillary  once  tol 
Susan.)  "Jim  McDougal  promised  Hillary  th 
would  pay  for  Chelsea's  education,"  explain 
Bill  Henley.  So  the  two  couples  became  equ 
owners  of  the  Arkansas  acres  Susan  in 
mediately  named  "Whitewater."  She  eve 
wrote  a  cute  brochure  promoting  the  deve 
opment,  which  read  in  part:  "Clean  ripplin 
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it  and  stepping  stones— but  it's  really  so 
:h  more.  More  than  a  place  to  live — 
:ne.  simple  and  honest." 
"he  problem  was,  the  Clintons  never 
the  money  to  swing  the  $200,000  loan 
the  land;  in  fact,  both  couples  had  to 
row  to  make  the  10  percent  down  pay- 
it.  By  the  time  Clinton  became  gover- 
in    1978.  the   Whitewater  investment 
already  started  to  go  sour,  and  the 
ndship  between  the  rising  political  stars 
the  McDougals  became  as  strained  as 
Clintons'   resources:   the   future   First 
lplc  claimed  to  have  lost  $68,900  on 
venture;  the  McDougals.  who  by  the 
had  to  float  the  project  alone,  about  a 
d  more. 

Susan  had  little  use  for  Hillary.  Jim  Mc- 
ugal's  wife  remained  a  perky  small-town 
I  who  never  forgot  her  efforts  to  win 
r  the  statesman's  wife:  "Your  parents 
st  be  awfully  proud  of  you,  married  to 
governor  of  Arkansas."  Hillary's  reply 
ly  stunned  her:  "My  parents  think  I 
mid  have  been  United  States  attorney 
now.  It's  no  big  deal  to  be  governor  of 
<ansas." 

-  On  the  other  hand,  the  handsome  new 
'ernor  liked  Susan  quite  a  lot.  In  fact,  as 
■orter  James  Stewart  points  out  in  his 
ok  Blood  Sport,  he  boasted  to  her  about 
sex  life:  "This  is  fun.  Women  are  throw- 
;  themselves  at  me." 

l  those  Arkansas  days,  Susan  and  Jim 
McDougal  were  the  hot  couple  to  know, 
he  blue  sky  is  theirs,  the  mountaintop  ex- 
rience  is  theirs"  is  how  Bill  Henley  de- 
ibes  the  early  years  of  his  sister's  mar- 
ge. "You  begin  to  believe  you  cannot  fall." 

1978,  Jim  bought  a  bank  in  Kingston, 
kansas,  christening  it  the  Madison  Bank 
Trust  Co.;  three  years  later  he  bought  an- 
ier,  and  named  it  similarly.  The  Madison 
uaranty  Savings  and  Loan  was  housed  in 

old  laundry.  The  entrepreneur  made  his 
fe  a  stockholder.  Susan,  he  claimed,  "did 
ost  of  the  paperwork  to  win  approval  of 
ir  purchase." 

Money  was  of  no  small  consequence. 
>r  the  McDougals  it  was  always  boom  or 
ist.  Mrs.  McDougal  bought  a  Jaguar,  her 
isband  a  Bentley.  For  $600,000,  Susan 
id  the  savings  bank  completely  renovated, 
tinted  mauve,  and  redecorated  Art  Deco- 
de. A  Madison  affiliate  she  owned  re- 
ived $1.5  million  for  advertising  services 
'ork  that  federal  regulators  would  later 
:em  "questionable").  Jim  hired  three  of 
5  wife's  brothers,  fiddled  with  the  books, 
it  heavily  to  himself,  passed  out  cash  to 
growers  without  equity— and  engaged  in 
i  elaborate  pyramid  scheme  to  keep  all 
s  investment  projects  afloat. 
"It  was  growing  like  a  weed,"  says  Hen- 
I   who   worked   for   Madison.    He   now 


knows  how  it  grew  so  fast.  Jim  McDougal, 
Henley  says,  "was  taking  major  advertising 
money  he  was  spending  on  one  project," 
and  shifting  it  to  "one  of  the  successful  proj- 
ects that  I  had.  That  made  it  look,  in  the 
books,  like  it  was  not  nearly  as  successful." 

And  why  would  Jim  McDougal  do  all 
that?  "Because  he  was  trying  to  juggle  the- 
to  make  everything  work,"  Henley  hastily 
amends. 

"We  called  it  'the  Madison  Bank  of  So- 
cialism.' Because  there  was  this  idea  we 
were  all  one  big  family,"  reports  Pat  Harris, 
who  was  employed  at  Madison  Guaranty 
before  his  relationship  with  Susan  began.  "If 
you  needed  to  make  your  payments,  you'd 
just  go  in  and  get  $5,000.  Because  you  were 
owed  $105,000." 

Meanwhile,  the  McDougal  marriage  was 
becoming  as  messy  as  Mr.  McDou- 
gal's  banking  practices.  Mrs.  McDougal 
found  herself  alternately  bored  and  indig- 
nant. "Our  marriage  really  seriously  went 
on  the  rocks  when  we  moved  to  Kingston. 
We  were  living  in  this  small  town,  and 
there  was  nothing,  really  nothing,  to  do," 
Susan  recalls. 

"I  was  sitting  in  a  house  that  for  a  good 
part  of  the  time  had  no  running  water, 
O.K.?  We  had  a  big  bucket  in  the  kitchen, 
on  the  floor.  One  day  I  saw  the  dog  lap- 
ping out  of  it— our  drinking  water!" 

Furious,  she  turned  on  her  husband,  in- 
forming him  she  was  going  home  to  her 
mother.  "Call  me  when  you  get  running 
water,"  she  said.  She  was  tired  of  playing 
Eva  Gabor  in  Green  Acres. 

Jim  McDougal,  for  his  part,  learned  that 
his  pretty  wife  was  having  an  affair  with  his 
friend  Bill  Clinton— or  at  least  so  McDou- 
gal claimed  in  his  autobiography,  which  ap- 
peared shortly  after  his  death  in  March 
1998.  It  is  a  disquieting  work,  containing 
several  accusations.  Another  is  that  Susan 
had  an  abortion  without  telling  him.  His  ex- 
wife  denies  this  as  vehemently  as  she  does 
the  romance  with  Clinton.  Jim  McDougal 
broadcast  his  invented  tale  of  cuckoldry, 
she  says,  in  order  to  placate  Ken  Starr's  sex- 
obsessed  investigators.  Her  take  on  the 
failed  marriage  is,  in  its  own  way,  as  pecu- 
liar as  Jim  McDougal's:  "Four  years  is  a 
fairly  long  time  to  have  a  great  marriage," 
she  says,  deadly  serious.  "Four  years.  Four 
great  years." 

The  relationship  tottered  on  until  the  mid- 
80s,  while  Susan  drew  large  commissions  for 
commercials  she  devised  to  celebrate  her 
husband's  land  developments.  (One  of  the 
more  memorable  featured  her  in  tight  pants, 
riding  a  beautiful  white  Arabian.)  Mean- 
while, Jim  used  his  wife  as  a  front  to  acquire 
illegally  a  $300,000  small-business  loan  from 
an  investment  company  regulated  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 


Under  federal  guidelines,  disadvantaged 
borrowers  are  supposed  to  use  the  funds 
for  a  business-related  purpose,  and  Susan 
McDougal  signed  a  document  swearing 
that  this  was  exactly  what  she  intended  to 
do.  Instead,  the  money  was  used  by  her 
husband  to  buy  a  development  near  Little 
Rock,  and  to  retire  some  Clinton-McDougal 
Whitewater  debt. 

"Jim  came  to  her  saying,  This'll  help  me 
get  back  on  my  feet,"'  explains  Pat  Harris. 
"Their  marriage  was  already  over;  she  felt 
she  should  help  him.  And  you  know  Jim 
McDougal.  Whatever  he  asks  for,  he  gets." 

If  Harris  talks  as  though  the  engaging 
old  con  artist  were  still  alive,  that's  be- 
cause for  him— for  almost  everyone  in  this 
drama,  in  fact— he  still  is,  in  a  way.  Susan's 
fiance,  four  years  her  junior,  is  a  pale,  gen- 
tle man;  from  his  unfurrowed  forehead 
sprout  fresh  tufts  of  hair.  Even  though  he 
got  his  start  in  business  more  than  a  dec- 
ade ago  selling  real  estate  for  Madison 
Guaranty  Savings  and  Loan,  he  hates  Jim 
McDougal  for  what  he  did  to  Susan. 

"Jim  basically  told  her  to  go  ahead  and 
get  out,"  he  says.  "He  was  tired  of  her." 

Stepping  into  the  breach,  Pat  Harris  res- 
cued the  captivating,  abandoned  woman. 
In  April  1988  he  swept  her  off  to  Califor- 
nia, where  his  new  sweetheart  fortuitously 
found  a  secretarial  job  working  for  Michael 
Hammer,  the  grandson  and  one  of  the 
heirs  of  Armand  Hammer,  founder  of  Oc- 
cidental Petroleum.  It  was  a  job  for  which 
she  was  poorly  qualified.  (Indeed,  to  get  it 
she  wholly  fabricated  work  experience  on 
her  application.  One  past  supervisor  was  a 
certain  "J.  McDonald,  ill— retired,"  who  she 
noted  had  formerly  headed  the  mythical 
firm  Tucker,  Smith,  McDonald.  An  Occi- 
dental investigator  phoned  this  person,  Se- 
mow  tells  me,  and  was  assured  of  the  appli- 
cant's worthiness.  '"J.  McDonald'  was  Jim 
McDougal,"  the  prosecutor  explains,  with 
a  chuckle.) 

The  job  at  Occidental  seems  to  have 
stumped  Susan  McDougal;  it  was  a  chal- 
lenge. "She  was  out  of  her  element  here."  re- 
ports an  officemate.  "She  just  couldn't  do  the 
work.  At  the  time  she  was  working  for  Mi- 
chael she  was  a  blonde.  She  said  she  didn't 
mind  being  seen  as  A  Dumb  Blonde." 

Hammer,  says  this  source,  picked  Mc- 
Dougal over  far  abler  applicants,  despite 
her  clerical  deficiencies.  This  is  the  sort  of 
gallantry  Susan  seems  to  invite  at  every  cri- 
sis. Mark  Geragos,  her  lawyer,  is  represent- 
ing her  in  three  cases  pro  bono:  Harris. 
also  an  attorney  now,  works  tirelessly  on 
her  behalf. 

You  could  perhaps  argue  that  Harris 
has  something  to  compensate  for.  as  he 
once,  inadvertently,  did  his  fiancee  a  bad 
turn.  In  the  summer  of  1989.  during  Mc- 
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Dougal's  bumpy  secretarial  career,  he  in- 
troduced  her  to  Nancy  Mehta,  a  former 
Elvis  Presley  co-star  (as  Nancj  Kovak) 
and  a  proprietress  of  luxury  rental  houses. 
These  properties,  let  for  as  much  as 
$  IS. 000  a  month,  drew  Mich  discriminat- 
ing tenants  as  Tuesday  Weld.  Tom  Hanks, 
and  Marsha  Mason.  Harris,  who  had  man- 
aged the  houses,  was  entering  law  school. 
He  warned  his  girlfriend  not  to  take  his 
place.  Nancy  Mehta,  Harris  observed, 
had  "started  showing  some  unusual  char- 
acteristics" 

[.ike  what'.'  I  ask  him. 

"'She  told  me  one  time  that  she  was  the 
reason  the  Berlin  Wall  had  come  down," 
he  recalls  dryly.  "And  I,  uh,  was  surprised, 
so  I  said.  'How  was  that?"  She  said  she 
and  Zubin  were  touring  and  they  met  Gor- 
bachev and  she  took  him  aside  and  sug- 
gested the  countries  could  get  along  and 
all  they  needed  to  do  was  communicate 
better.  And  right  after  that  he  came  out 
with  perestroika." 

Around  the  time  she  became  friendly 
with  Nancy,  Susan  was  abruptly  fired  by 
Hammer.  (In  court  she  insists  she  was 
merely  offered  a  "lateral  transfer,"  which 
she  found  unappealing.)  She  had  spent  less 
than  a  year  on  the  job,  and  her  office 
peers  never  were  told  what  precipitated  her 
departure.  An  astonished  Occidental  em- 
ployee recalls  tears  streaming  down  the 
silent  McDougal's  face  as  she  left  the 
building.  So  McDougal  was  very  much  at 
loose  ends.  As  for  Nancy  Mehta,  she  also 
was  very  much  in  danger  of  being  fired— 
from  her  marriage. 

In  the  late  80s,  Zubin  Mehta,  who  trav- 
els extensively  and  has  an  eye  for  the 
ladies,  fathered  a  son  by  a  17-year-old  Is- 
raeli violinist.  He  informed  his  distraught 
wife  that  he  wanted  a  divorce;  she  begged 
him  to  stay.  Nancy  Mehta  believed  she 
had  found  a  sympathetic  confidante  in  Su- 
san McDougal.  Over  a  long  lunch,  the 
two  women  chatted  away.  The  refugee 
from  Little  Rock  was  offered  a  job  that 
paid  $15  an  hour. 

Then,  says  Harris,  "Nancy  invited  her  to 
go  shopping  and  bought  her  $2,500  worth 
of  clothes  from  Neiman  Marcus  and  Saks." 
When  her  new  employee  objected,  he  adds, 
Mehta  absolutely  insisted  on  the  purchases. 
"This  is  something  1  really  want  to  do.  You 
need  help  with  your  clothes.  You  told  me 
you  need  help  with  clothes." 

In  other  words,  it  was  love  at  first  sight. 

In  all  Susan's  many  close  and  confidential 
talks  with  her  new  boss,  Nancy  Mehta 
tells  me,  there  were  several  things  left  un- 
said. McDougal  never  mentioned  that  she 


had  defaulted  a  year  earlier  on  her  small- 
business  loan,  for  example.  Nor  did  she 
confide  that  the  development  secured  by 
her  husband,  Jim,  with  the  fraudulent  loan 
had  gone  into  foreclosure,  or  that  he  had 
suffered  a  severe  stroke  after  Madison 
Guaranty  had  been  declared  insolvent,  re- 
quiring an  estimated  $65  million  taxpayer 
bailout.  Unmentioned,  loo,  was  the  fact 
that  she  and  Mr.  McDougal  had  been  part- 
ners with  the  Clintons. 

On  the  other  hand,  Nancy  Mehta  tells 
me,  "Susan  did  say,  'I  used  to  run  Bill  Clin- 
ton's campaign  when  he  ran  for  governor  of 
Arkansas.'"  Mehta  didn't  consider  that  an 
actual  lie.  "I  knew  she  was  painting,  as 
young  women  do.  in  broad  strokes."  (Mc- 
Dougal denies  saying  this.) 

Nancy  Mehta's  lawyer.  Grant  Gifford, 
does  recall  hearing  the  young  woman  dis- 
cuss "a  trial  where  Jim  McDougal  was  ac- 
quitted. She  said  she  had  to  go  back  and 
testify."  (This  was  in  1990,  when  not  only 
McDougal's  ex-husband  but  also  her  broth- 
ers David  and  James  were  tried  on  charges 
of  sham  real-estate  transactions  connected 
with  Madison.  All  were  exonerated;  charges 
against  one  were  dismissed.) 

"Testify  about  what?"  asked  Gifford. 

"Oh,  about  a  bank,"  McDougal  replied 
vaguely.  Gifford  wasn't  too  interested.  "I 
thought  maybe  she  was  a  bank  teller." 

But  the  Mehtas  discovered  a  bit  more 
about  McDougal  later  that  year  when  Su- 
san said  she  could  take  care  of  Nancy's 
bookkeeping.  It  was  a  chore  that  would 
double  her  modest  pay  and  one  she  could 
easily  perform.  "She  said  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  run  a  bank  in  Arkansas,"  Nancy 
recalls.  ("Yeah,  but  did  she  tell  you  they'd 
run  it  into  the  ground?"  the  prosecutor 
asked  his  star  witness  the  first  time  she  told 
him  that  story.) 

The  Brentwood  matron  was  so  enrap- 
tured with  her  new  bookkeeper  that  Susan 
was  kept  steadily  supplied  with  batches 
of  checks  pre-signed  by  Nancy  Mehta.  To 
be  sure,  there  were  small  problems.  A  num- 
ber of  Mehta's  checks,  as  it  happened,  were 
used  for  purchases  in  Little  Rock,  a  city 
Nancy  doesn't  frequent.  These,  however, 
McDougal  grudgingly  repaid. 

Then,  too,  there  was  the  matter  of  Su- 
san's appetite;  "I'm  always  feeding  her,"  the 
conductor's  wife  complained  to  another  of 
her  employees.  "Is  it  right?" 

"You  don't  draw  the  line,"  she  was 
warned.  "It's  your  fault." 

Indeed,  the  line  between  acceptable  and 
impermissible  must  have  grown  hopeless- 
ly blurred  for  McDougal.  There  were  gifts 
from  her  boss  of  Ralph  Lauren  jeans.  But 
Susan  took  things  a  step  further,  beginning 
to  wear  outfits  belonging  to  her  employer 
when  Nancy  Mehta  was  away.  Although 


the  conductor's  wile  testified    perhaps  lal 
ly    thai  she  "never"  allowed  anyone  chm 
sign  for  her  credit-card  purchases,  both' 
houseman  and  her  own  cousin  were  gi 
the  privilege.  ("I  thought  she  would  s 
[the  card]  to  the  vendor,  but  not  sign, 
troubled  Mrs.  Mehta  explains  as  the  p 
zled  jurors  burst  out  laughing.) 

Susan  McDougal  began  to  use  Meh 
credit  card  for  practically  everything 
heart  desired:  restaurant  dinners,  clot 
from  Saks,  a  hotel  in  Arkansas.  The  f 
year,  Semow  alleges,  she  charged  $38, ( 
worth  of  items.  The  next:  $52,000.  By 
third  year  she  was  still  going  strong— u 
she  was  fired. 

McDougal  never  truly  set  out  to  st 
from  her  boss:  of  this  the  prosecutor  ft   F 
certain.  Semow  thinks  she  simply  took    fl 
vantage  of  opportunities  that  arose.  Pre  f® 
to  gestures  of  staggering  munificence,  N 
cy  Mehta  was  a  magnificent  hostess  w 
welcomed  strays  from  Arkansas  and  el 
where.  In  1989  a  hired  dog-walker,  w    l 
had  been  staying  at  the  Mehta  estate  w 
her  granddaughter,  left  abruptly.   Af 
asking  permission,  Nancy  Mehta  took 
the  girl,  a   12-year-old  African-Americ 
named  Darla,  whose  thick  hair  she  p 
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ceeded  to  iron  (and  burn).  Then  she  s<  p 
her  off  to  the  finest  boarding  schools  a  I 
camps.  The  young  woman  still  lives  w   p 
Mehta.  ("I  once  read  an  article  about  t 
woman  in  Indonesia  who  spoke  of  helpi 
others,  how  to  uplift  mankind,"  Mrs.  Mef 
tells  me  by  way  of  explaining  why  she  to  I 
the  child  in.  "And— I  hope  I  don't  emb; 
rass  you— I  began  to  pray.  And  then  Da 
came  along  . . . 

"We  are  both  exceptional  women":  tl 
is  what  Susan  McDougal  claims  her  buc  \ 
ant  employer  used  to  tell  her.  The  hair 
the  two  women,  McDougal  tells  frienc 
was  colored  and  styled  in  exactly  the  san 
fashion  by  Nancy  Mehta's  own  coiffeur:  i 
deed,  McDougal  was  once  mistaken  f  h 
her  boss  by  a  neighborhood  shopkeept  B 
McDougal  never  bothered  to  correct  hii  h 
Perhaps  she  shared  some  of  his  confusior  B 
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eanwhile,  two  of  the  men  in  Sus 
McDougal's  life  were  causing  pro 
lems.  In  March  1992,  when  Bill  Clinton  w; 
a  presidential  front-runner,  her  ex-husbar 
started  talking  about  the  Clintons  to  r 
porter  Jeff  Gerth  of  The  New  York  Time 
This  launched  an  avalanche  that  would  b 
come  the  Whitewater  scandal.  Deeply  angi 
that  his  old  friend  Clinton  had  abandone 
him  in  his  lean  years,  Jim  McDougal  w; 
willing  to  do  and  say  just  about  anythinj 
"He  offered  me  money  to  verify  [what  h 
had  told  Gerth],"  says  Bill  Henley.  "If  Ji 
could  bring  down  a  president,  it  woul 
have  meant  the  world  to  him,"  explains  h 
former  wife. 
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.Iso  disturbing  to  her:  month  after 
rth,  Pat  Harris  was  demanding  her  full- 
:  presence  by  his  side  at  his  Michigan 
school. 

I  just  can't.  1  just  can't!"  Susan  Mc- 
igal  protested.  In  Israel,  Zubin  was  filing 
ternity  suit,  seeking  more  visitation  with 
out-of-wedlock  son,  then  three.  Nancy, 
in  explained  to  both  her  boyfriend  and 
older  brother,  was  suicidal.  ("I  never 
I  that  word!"  Mrs.  Mehta  insists.) 
larris  grew  angry.  "Susan,  this  is  not 
ug  to  end  well." 

usan  McDougal— albeit  for  other  rea- 
>-  believed   he  was   right.   Pat   Harris 
lily  concedes  that  on  vacation  in  1991 
fiancee  confided  that  she  owed  her  boss 
zable  sum  of  money.  Specifically,  he 
the  court,  McDou- 
admitted   that   she 
ly  have  charged  more 
i  she  was  owed  [by 
icy  Mehta]  and  when 
got  back  she  would 
e  to  work  until  she 
de  it  up."  McDou- 
realized,  he  added, 
t  she  would  have  to 
>p  making  personal 
chases."  How  much 
felt  she  owed  the 
htas  no  one  close  to 
will  say,  but   sup- 
•ters  indicate  a  con- 
srable  debt   existed, 
len  asked  to  give  a 
ire,   Bill   Henley  re- 
;s:  "I'm  not  going  to 
there.  I'm  not  going 
get  into  that.  This 
mid    have    been    at 
tit  a  civil  case." 
On   July   22,    1992, 
>an  McDougal's  worst 
;htmare  came  true, 
turning  home  from  a 
it  with   Harris,  Mc- 
)ugal  was  asked  by 
r  employer  to  attend 
morning  meeting  at 
:  Brentwood  estate.  Present  were  lawyer 
"ant  Gifford  and  an  accountant.  Nancy 
ehta  explained  that  she  had  just  received 
strange  call  from  BankAmerica  Master- 
ed, warning  her  that  she  had  exceeded 
r  $10,000-a-month  limit.  This  was  news 
her,  said  Mehta,  who  hadn't  even  known 
it  she  held  this  particular  card  (or  that  her 
me  on  the  application  had  been  signed 
someone  else,  or  that  McDougal  was 
r  co-signer). 

"I  haven't  had  breakfast,"  the  cornered 
lployee  retorted.  Mehta  went  to  fetch  or- 
ge  juice. 

"Susan's  demeanor  was  pretty  cool,  not 
rprised,"  recalls  Gifford. 


McDougal  explained  that  the  card  was 
used  to  buy  items  for  the  rental  houses. 

"That's  not  the  case,  Susan,"  replied 
Mehta. 

(Subsequently,  Gifford  recalls,  McDou- 
gal changed  her  story,  insisting  that  the 
credit  charges  were  simply  Mrs.  Mehta's 
quaint  way  of  paying  for  her  accounting 
work.) 

Late  in  the  morning,  as  she  got  up  to 
leave  forever,  the  younger  woman  prom- 
ised a  reckoning.  "1  have  probably  used 
this  for  more  than  I  was  owed.  I  probably 
owe  you  something.  And  I  will  give  you 
an  accounting"  is  what  Gifford  recalls  her 
saying.  "I  am  very  sorry  for  the  trouble  I 
caused.  I  will  make  it  right." 

Then   something  astonishing  occurred. 


GETTING  DEFENSIVE 

Susan  McDougal's  legal  team  includes  her  attorney 

Greg  Spano;  Clara  Solis,  staff  investigator  at  the  private-investigative  firm 

of  John  Brown  &  Associates;  Bill  Henley,  Susan's  brother, 

who  is  standing  beside  the  defendant  herself;  McDougal's  attorney  and  fiance, 

Pat  Harris;  Matthew  Geragos,  defense  attorney;  Mark  Geragos, 

lead  defense  attorney;  Paul  Geragos,  defense  attorney.  (Paul  is  the  father 

of  Matthew  and  Mark.)  This  picture  was  taken  in  downtown 

Los  Angeles  on  November  11,  1998. 


According  to  McDougal,  Mehta  embraced 
her  paid  friend,  saying,  "Don't  worry,  dar- 
ling, everything  is  going  to  be  all  right." 
With  that,  she  gave  her  fired  employee  a 
pretty  green  leather  purse  from  Italy.  ("That 
was  the  other  Susan  I  was  kissing  good- 
bye," Mrs.  Mehta  later  told  an  acquain- 
tance. "The  loyal  Susan.")  Then  Mehta  wait- 
ed for  some  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
credit-card  charges  from  her  friend.  No 
satisfactory  explanation  came,  she  says. 

She  went  through  her  checks.  "I  was 
shocked,  I  was  just  blown  away,"  Mrs. 
Mehta  recalls.  "A  cumulative  momentum 
of  forgery  and  stealing!  So  I  went  to  the 
police." 


"And  they  yawned,"  says  Mehta.  "They 
thought.  Another  stupid  case." 

So  it  was  Mehta  who  hired  a  detective  to 
locate  McDougal:  as  it  turned  out,  she  was 
at  Vanderbilt  University  in  Tennessee.  Once 
again,  she  had  lied  to  get  a  job,  claiming 
she  had  worked  previously  for  Governor 
Bob  Riley— but  making  no  mention  of  her 
years  in  Brentwood. 

In  other  words,  nothing  was  "all  right." 
Mrs.  Mehta  knows  this  all  too  well.  "What 
do  I  have  to  gain  from  this?  I  have  lost  a 
great  deal,"  she  tells  me.  "A  great  deal." 

Deep  in  the  Susan  McDougal  files  at 
the  Santa  Monica  courthouse  there 
is  evidence  that  Mrs.  Mehta's  confidante 
was  offered  a  bargain,  namely  reduced  jail 
time  if  she  repaid  the 
missing  money.  How 
much  McDougal  owed, 
however,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  serious  dispute. 
One  law-enforcement 
source  claims  that  Nancy 
Mehta's  former  pal  was 
"morally  offended"  by 
the  thought  of  paying 
$150,000  to  the  Meh- 
tas.  But  that  was  the 
sum  Semow  demanded. 
There  may  have  been 
an  incentive  to  bargain. 
According  to  two  pages 
of  scrawled  and  typed 
notes  in  the  court  file, 
which  appear  to  have 
been  written  by  an  ob- 
server close  to  the  case, 
an  earlier  McDougal 
lawyer  was  worried  that 
his  client  might  face  jail, 
even  if  her  defense  thai 
Nancy  Mehta  wanted 
her  to  make  big  credit- 
card  purchases  as  pay- 
ment for  her  account- 
ing chores  -  should  prove 
convincing  to  jurors.  (If 
McDougal's  contention 
is  true,  she  is  faced  with  the  question  of 
why  she  never  reported  the  charges  as 
taxable  income.) 

"C[our]t  feels  this  is  a  prison  case  if 
Defendant]  convicted."  read  the  notes.  "Thefts 
go  over  for  long  period,  much  deliberation, 
sophisticated,  conscious  stealing.  Tax  fraud 
looks  like  a  slam  dunk.  If  DA  can  get  res- 
titution] up  front,  will  not  seek  prison." 

McDougal's  earlier  lawyer,  Leonard  Le- 
vine,  was  unaware  of  any  stories  about  Mr. 
Mehta's  illegitimate  children  or  the  mone\ 
that  Mrs.  Mehta  allegedly  wanted  to  keep 
from  them.  "I  don't  see  how  it's  related  a! 
the  time  I  was  representing  Susan,  thai  topic 
never  came  up,"  he  tells  me.  Negotiations  on 
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Susan  McDouga 


the  subject  of  the  repayment  eventually 
stalled  Henley  recalls  his  sister's  reaction  to 
the  idea  of  admitting  to  a  felony:  "Hell  no!" 

So  a  costly  trial  became  inevitable.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
began  scrutinizing  the  Mehtas'  financial  rec- 
ords: it  was  hard  work  figuring  out  what 
McDougal  took.  "She  steals  big  and  she 
steals  little,"  says  an  insider.  There  were  al- 
legedly forged  checks  and  pie-signed  checks. 
There  were  plane  tickets  to  Dallas  as  well  as 
a  $100  Mehta  check  cashed  by  McDougal 
at  the  local  food  market.  Nancy  Mehta  was 
impressed  by  all  the  labor  Semow  and  a  de- 
tective put  into  their  investigation.  "I  think. 
What  can  1  do  to  honor  their  assiduous- 
ness? It  took  such  a  long  time." 

Years  passed.  The  Whitewater  scandal 
threatened  to  engulf  Susan.  An  independent 
counsel  was  appointed  to  examine  where 
the  business  lives  of  the  Clintons  and  the 
McDougals  intersected.  By  the  mid-90s, 
when  it  looked  as  if  Susan  McDougal  was 
going  to  stand  trial  for  embezzlement  in  the 
Mehta  case,  she  was  no  longer  an  obscure 
country  girl. 

She  was,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  a  media 
star,  the  rebel  McDougal  from  the  head- 
lines. As  late  as  one  week  before  the  Mehta 
trial  began,  McDougal's  new  lawyer  was 
still  trying  to  bargain  with  the  prosecutor, 
says  a  law-enforcement  insider.  "Geragos 
wanted  to  plead  her  to  misdemeanor  tax 
counts,  one  count  of  income-tax  evasion," 
recalls  the  official.  But  when  McDougal  re- 
fused to  concede  embezzlement,  negotia- 
tions again  broke  down.  "The  issue  was  her 
vanity.  She  would  have  a  lot  of  trouble  now 
admitting  she's  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
mon thief,"  says  the  official. 

One  thing  becomes  clear  during  the 
Mehta  trial.  The  new  Susan  McDougal 
is  very  much  at  home  in  the  courtroom. 
Clerks  and  guards  are  greeted  like  old 
friends.  Her  testimony  includes  bits  of 
spicy  information  that  have  never  been  in- 
quired into  by  her  attorney  or  the  D.A.: 
the  unhappy  life  of  Nancy  Mehta  intrudes 
on  the  narrative  McDougal  delivers  from 
the  stand,  as  does  her  own  suffering  dur- 
ing Whitewater— a  reference  that  has  been 
forbidden  by  the  judge,  who  thinks  it  irrele- 
vant to  these  proceedings.  In  vain  does 
Judge  Light  scold  McDougal  for  her  "Ulys- 
ses stream  of  consciousness."  The  jurors 
laugh,  flash  McDougal  small  smiles  of  en- 
couragement. 

Indeed,  a  few  of  the  sums  McDougal  is 
alleged  to  have  received  improperly  are  eas- 
ily explained  by  the  defendant  and  should 
never  have  been  brought  up  by  Semow.  Oth- 
ers are  of  legitimate  concern— not  that  the 
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people  in  her  audience  notice.  They  appear 
as  enchanted  as  Nancy  Mehta  must  have 
been  when  she  handed  over  her  checkbook. 

"Gradually,  gradually,  more  and  more  I 
signed  her  name  to  checks,"  explains  the 
defendant,  moving  away  from  her  own 
lawyer  and  turning  her  open,  agreeable 
face  directly  to  the  jury.  "I  did  it  in  her 
presence.  I  did  it  with  her.  She  knew."  Mc- 
Dougal says  she  was  there  to  carry  Nan- 
cy's cash  for  her  in  order  to  pay  parking  at- 
tendants. She  signed  her  employer's  name 
to  credit-card  receipts,  she  claims,  when 
Mrs.  Mehta  was  too  vain  to  wear  reading 
glasses.  McDougal  lays  particular  stress  on 
her  old  employer's  extravagance:  a  $10,000 
florist's  bill,  the  $720  wedding  cake.  She  is 
effectively  setting  up  a  middle-class  alliance 
with  her  jurors. 

"If  we  had  excess  cash,  Nancy  wanted  it 
out  of  the  bank,"  McDougal  explains  eager- 
ly. "She  told  me,  'Zubin  would  spend  it.' 
She  said  he  was  very  generous  and  would 
spend  it  on  his  children."  (Nancy  Mehta 
denies  this:  "There's  no  way  I  would  take 
any  money  from  my  husband,"  she  says.) 

McDougal's  chores,  such  as  they  were, 
were  of  a  peculiar  and  confidential  nature. 
Together  the  women  compiled  an  unusual 
telephone  directory  for  Mrs.  Mehta:  "She 
wanted  to  have  the  number  of  the  bath- 
room of  the  King  of  England,"  says  Mc- 
Dougal, as  well  as  "the  number  of  the  car 
phone  of  the  Russian  diplomat  of  Washing- 
ton." The  new  friends  went  shopping  to- 
gether "every  day,  going  through  stores  like 
tornadoes,"  McDougal  tells  jurors.  At  night 
they  went  to  the  movies,  to  restaurants. 

Perhaps  there  was  too  much  proximity. 
"More  and  more,"  the  defendant  explains, 
her  new  employer  "controlled  how  I 
looked,  who  I  spoke  to,  what  I  wore."  Mc- 
Dougal claims  the  dying  of  her  hair  by 
Mrs.  Mehta's  colorist  was  especially  sinis- 
ter—yet another  manifestation  of  Nancy's 
authoritarian  ways.  "I'm  a  blonde"  was 
McDougal's  horrified  realization  after  the 
hairdresser  was  finished.  She  recalls  this 
with  a  delicate  shudder— conveniently  for- 
getting that  she'd  been  one  just  months  ear- 
lier when  she  worked  for  Hammer. 

Then  Susan  McDougal  adds,  quite  gra- 
tuitously: "In  the  two  and  a  half  years  I 
worked  there  I  never  saw  a  friend  come  to 
the  house— of  Nancy's.  Never!  Zubin  had 
friends  who  would  drop  by.  But  as  far  as  a 
girlfriend— I  felt  I  was  Nancy's  friend." 

Tears  moisten  McDougal's  cheeks  as  she 
surveys  the  jury.  "I  felt  at  times  I  was  her 
only  friend."  ("My  friends  are  calling  me 
nonstop!"  Nancy  replies,  deeply  stung.  "I 
just  don't  have  tons  of  personal  friends." 
She  is  talking  to  me  from  her  Brentwood 
home.  Although  she  vowed  to  be  in  court 
each  day  to  watch  Susan's  testimony,  her 
absence  is  conspicuous.  "My  lawyer  or- 
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dered  me  not  to  come  to  court  and  watc 
she  sighs.  By  "my  lawyer,"  she  means 
prosecutor.) 

Semow  explains  in  a  private  mom 
that  the  constant  presence  of  blonde,  pi 
perous  Nancy  in  the  courtroom  wo; 
only  aggravate  the  jurors'  sense  that  N 
Dougal  is  a  hounded  creature,  pursued 
several  enemies.  And  to  some  extent,  c 
law-enforcement  official  guesses,  that  h 
so  far  off  the  mark.  "I  think  this  is  K 
Starr's  fault,"  the  official  says.  He  is  si 
that  but  for  the  independent  counsel's  b 
gering  her  all  those  years  the  case  woi 
have  been  resolved  without  a  trial.  "I 
then  Ken  Starr  started  screwing  arou 
with  all  this  contempt  stuff.  She's  got 
this  contempt  shit  thrown  at  her.  So  i 
got  her  hackles  up." 

As  if  to  drive  this  point  home,  actor  I 
ward  Asner  (Mary  Richards's  old  boss)  i  f 
expectedly  pops  up  in  court  one  day  to  h  I 
the  defendant  and  proclaim:  "It's  a  cont  p 

uation  of  the  Ken  Starr  saga She  c 

not  knuckle  under." 

"My  hero!"  cries  McDougal. 

Even  the  judge  has  gotten  into  the  spi  k 
of  things,  throwing  out  3  of  the  12  cour  IE 
against  the  defendant.  Semow,  says  Jud  U 
Light,  has  failed  to  show  that  McDou^  fH 
embezzled  more  than  $50,000. 
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61% /TcDougal  felt  it  was  coming  at  h  ji 
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.from  all  sides,"  says  Bill  Henley 
his  sister's  feelings  when  she,  Jim  McDo 
gal,  and  Arkansas  governor  Jim  Guy  Tuc  |l 
er  were  indicted  on  Whitewater  charges 
August  1995.  At  the  trial  in  Little  Rock 
year  later,  Susan  McDougal  did  not  tes  |l 
fy— but  her  ex-husband  did.  The  fraudule  | 
loan  signed  by  his  wife— which  fetched  hi 
$300,000-he  called  "Susan's  deal  . . .  h 
undertaking." 

One  government  witness,  a  businessme  jo 
named  David  Hale,  who  had  made  tr 
loan,  insisted  that  Bill  Clinton  was  presei 
when  the  deal  was  discussed— indeed,  war  m 
ed  some  of  the  money.  (Clinton  has  flati 
denied  this;  Jim  McDougal  would  eventi  f 
ally  claim  that  Clinton  pushed  the  deal  s 
that  Susan  could  get  some  cash.) 

On  May  18,  all  three  defendants  wei 
found  guilty.  It  was  Starr's  first  Whitewatt  tli 
victory  and  a  major  score  for  him  i 
Arkansas.  His  people  repeatedly  urged  Si 
san  McDougal  to  confide  in  them.  Jim  Mi 
Dougal,  facing  a  threatened  84  years  in  jai 
became  Starr's  lead  singer. 

"This  will  be  very  painless:  this  is  a 
you  have  to  do,"  McDougal  recalls  her  e> 
husband  advising.  Susan  had  to  admit  t 
an  affair  with  Clinton,  her  former  spous 
told  her,  because  "[prosecutor]  Hickmai 
Ewing  was  driven  crazy  by  the  sex  part  o 

Bill  Clinton's  life And  that  would  ge 

you  leniency." 
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"Hey!  No  way  am  I  going  to  do  that," 
isan  McDougal  claims  she  said. 
She  also  heard,  she  says,  from  Starr 
i  osecutor  Ray  Jahn,  who  had  ideas  of  his 
vn:  "Back  up  David  Hale!  Give  us  Bill  or 
illary  Clinton!"  If  she  resisted,  she  claims 
have  been  warned,  she  would  face  a  fed- 
al  tax  indictment.   But   McDougal  said 
e  honestly  didn't  know  of  a  single  crime 
ther  Clinton  had  committed. 
"Is  there  anything  you  can  tell  them— 
en  if  this  [allegation  about  Clinton]  isn't 
ue?"  asked   McDougal's  mother,   Laura 
en  ley. 

"There  is  nothing,"  said  her  daughter. 
When  all  else  failed,  McDougal's  es- 
anged  spouse  confronted  her  yet  again.  In 
s  days  as  a  flush  Arkansas  banker,  he  had 
ven  Hillary  Clinton  a  fat,  $2,000-a-month 
•tainer  for  what  he  considered  minimal  le- 
il  services.  (McDougal's  autobiography 
ills  the  fee  a  "subsidy  to  Clinton.")  This 
ayment,  Susan  McDougal's  ex-husband  told 
sr,  very  much  intrigued  Starr. 

"I  know  you  don't  have  any  great  love  for 
[illary,  and  Hillary  is  who  they're  going  after, 
;ally,"  Jim  McDougal  told  her  soothingly. 
It's  really  Hillary  we're  going  to  give  them." 
But  even  for  a  reduced  sentence,  Susan 
IcDougal  couldn't  manage  to  brand  the 
irst  Lady  a  bribe  taker.  "I  don't  think  it's 
legal  for  a  friend  to  give  a  friend  work," 
lie  says  with  a  sigh.  "Jim  was  totally  trying 
)  find  something  that  he  could  use  to  be 
'he  Big  Witness.  It  would  have  made  Jim's 
fe  to  be  Monica  Lewinsky.  You  know— to 
■e  on  every  television,  every  newspaper." 

"I  want  a  place  in  history  and  this  is  go- 
ig  to  guarantee  it,"  Jim  McDougal  plead- 
d,  begging  his  former  wife  to  cooperate. 

[t  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  this  story  that  Su- 
san McDougal  is  the  one  to  whom  that 
Dlace  will  likely  be  granted.  From  the  judi- 
cal system  she  got  a  two-year  sentence  for 
■igning  the  misleading  loan  application,  18 
nonths  for  refusing  to  testify  before  Starr's 
;rand  jury— and  a  reputation  for  bound- 
ess  courage. 

In  1997,  during  "his  last,  bitter  days,"  as 
Susan  McDougal  calls  them,  her  ex-husband 
iidn't  speak  to  her  at  all.  Instead,  shortly 
jefore  he  went  to  jail,  he  talked  to  the  pros- 
:cutors  ("Starr  had  a  trustworthy  look" 
vent  his  rationale)— and  to  Larry  King:  "I 
lave  hit  rock  bottom,"  he  declared,  without 
:xaggeration. 

The  former  banker  was  living  in  a  trailer, 
supported  by  a  monthly  $591  disability  pay- 
nent  from  Social  Security.  He  suffered 
rom  blocked  carotid  arteries.  For  days  on 
:nd  he  sat  in  his  armchair,  the  television  al- 
vays  on.  The  small  table  on  his  left  was 
ailed  high  with  medications;  on  his  right 
was  a  stack  of  candy.  He  was  tired,  angry 
)ver  his  ex-wife's  reluctance  to  trash  the 


president,  who,  he  insisted,  "wouldn't  have 
fixed  a  parking  ticket  for  her." 

But  his  former  spouse  says  her  stance 
with  Whitewater  grand  juries— she  has  stone- 
walled two  so  far— has  nothing  to  do  with 
affection  for  Clinton.  Susan  McDougal  is 
worried  about  herself.  She  fears  perjury 
charges  if  she  contradicts  Hale's  testimony. 
She  has  also  considered  the  humiliating  fate 
of  young  Monica  Lewinsky.  "You  know, 
she  has  to  keep  going  back  and  saying 
more,"  Susan  McDougal  tells  me.  And,  fi- 
nally, McDougal  has  thought  about  her 
ex-husband,  so  garrulous  with  Starr  and  his 
men.  He  told  everyone,  for  instance,  that 
he'd  asked  Clinton  to  pardon  her.  ("You 
can  depend  on  it,"  the  president  supposed- 
ly replied.)  Such  a  lie,  she  thinks.  Even 
these  days,  he  manages  to  make  her  angry. 

Other  times  she's  just  mad  at  the  world. 
"Jim  had  a  right  to  be  chicken  if  he  needed 
to!"  she  shouts  at  me.  "I  didn't  feel  like  my 
family  or  myself  ought  to  make  him  hold  to 
our  standard— my  standard  of  taking  whatev- 
er came  and  standing  up  for  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  truth.  Because  he  wasn't  strong 
enough!  He  never  was  strong  enough!" 

This  past  March,  Jim  McDougal  died  in 
solitary  confinement  at  the  Federal  Medical 
Center  prison  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  He  was 
61.  He  had  been  punished  for  failing  to  pro- 
vide a  urine  sample  for  a  drug  test— a  func- 
tion he  said  he  was  physically  unable  to  per- 
form straight  away  because  of  medications 
he  was  taking  for  various  ailments.  When 
he  suffered  a  heart  attack,  there  was  no  one 
around  to  give  him  his  nitroglycerin. 

As  for  Susan  McDougal's  time  in  jail, 
the  welcome  she  remembers  at  Sybil 
Brand  (a  now  defunct  women's  facility  in 
Los  Angeles)  was  this:  "You  found  yourself 
a  prison,  baby."  Then  the  door  slammed 
on  her  new  six-by-nine-foot  cell.  She  stayed 
in  isolation,  her  only  companions  the  cock- 
roaches. "They  beat  me  to  breakfast,"  she 
told  a  reporter  who  phoned.  Her  brother 
Bill,  on  an  early  visit,  said  he  waited  for 
her  five  and  a  half  hours,  watching  as  later 
arrivals  were  ushered  in. 

When  he  was  finally  allowed  to  see  her,  he 
recalls,  she  was  "in  leg-irons  and  chains.  They 
cleared  an  entire  room  for  her.  She  told  me 
they  still  had  not  brought  her  a  Bible  to  read." 

"Why  is  my  sister  being  treated  like 
this?"  Henley  asked  the  watch  commander. 

"It's  because  of  who  she  is  and  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  against  her,"  he  says 
he  was  told. 

In  July  1997,  after  10  months  of  such 
treatment  in  two  different  jails,  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  intervened;  Mc- 
Dougal was  moved  to  a  federal  detention 
center  in  Los  Angeles.  It  wasn't  Brentwood, 
but  at  least  she  was  allowed  to  mix  with  the 
other  inmates. 


In  her  new  environment,  McDougal  be- 
came a  prison  leader.  "I  was  the  Welcome 
Wagon  lady,"  she  explains  briskly.  She  was 
also  the  local  ward  heeler,  demanding  exjra 
medical  care  for  the  sick,  badgering  friends 
on  the  outside  for  jobs  and  shelter  for  in- 
mates about  to  be  released.  Among  visiting 
clergy,  she  became  the  favorite:  a  local  rab- 
bi brought  her  strawberries  on  Passover; 
she  was  befriended  by  a  nun. 

"She  had  quite  a  band  of  followers," 
recalls  Carlotta  AJlum,  an  Englishwoman 
jailed  for  bringing  the  drug  ecstasy  into  this 
country.  "The  first  night  I  was  there,  she 
gave  me  some  knickers  and  a  bra."  On  dis- 
covering the  new  prisoner  was  pregnant, 
McDougal  insisted  she  get  double  portions 
of  food.  "Because  Susan  would  speak  ijp, 
the  guards  didn't  like  her,"  she  explains. 
"One  of  them  came  and  took  all  h,er 
clothes  out  of  the  cell.  You  can't  grasp  how 
awful  it  was." 

"I  would  think,  If  people  only  knew  h,er 
they  would  know  what  an  honest  and  gopd 
human  being  she  was,"  says  Patti  Rowe,  a 
cellmate,  who  had  been  convicted  of  credit- 
card  fraud.  "Every  week  Susan  would  go 
from  room  to  room  asking  people— apd 
there  are  an  awful  lot  of  people  there— 
'What  do  you  need?  What  can  I  get  for 
you?  Do  you  need  cigarettes?  Need  soap? 
Shampoo?'"  McDougal  would  put  all  pur- 
chases for  the  indigent  or  those  unwilling  to 
pay  on  her  tab,  says  Rowe. 

Last  spring,  McDougal  went  to  Rowe  in 
great  distress:  "They're  going  to  bring  me 
before  a  grand  jury  again.  I  can't  do  it!  I  just 
can't  do  it.  It's  going  to  start  all  over  agairi." 

Her  lawyer  was  worried.  By  now  Mc- 
Dougal had  already  served  more  time  than 
any  other  Whitewater  defendant.  But  Gera- 
gos  knew  it  could  get  much  worse.  "You're 
looking  at  a  situation  where  you're  facing  5 
to  10  years,"  he  said. 

Time  was  becoming  ever  more  of  a  con- 
cern to  his  middle-aged  client.  "Maybe  I 
can  have  a  family,"  she  said  wistfully  to  her 
fiance.  But  there  was  something  she  needed 
to  do  first:  challenge  Starr  in  the  courtroom. 

"We  got  to  put  this  guy's  feet  to  the  fire." 
she  told  Harris.  If  she  was  going  to  be  tried 
for  contempt  once  more,  she  told  him,  she'd 
have  her  attorney  call  Starr  to  the  star|d. 
then  his  top  prosecutor.  Hickman  Ewing. 

In  May,  McDougal  flung  her  defiance 
at  a  prosecutor  questioning  her  before  a 
Little  Rock  grand  jury:  "Mr.  Starr  shoidd 
resign!  That's  my  only  answer  to  you" 
Even  a  question  about  her  place  of  birth 
received  no  response.  As  she  exited  the 
courthouse  in  handcuffs  and  shackles.  lVJc- 
Dougal  spoke  with  reporters:  "I  tried  to 
explain  to  the  grand  jury  my  position  aid 
I  hope  they  understand."' 

They  did  not.  She  returned  to  jail  in  shackles. 

Two  months  later,  in  July,  she  was  un$x- 
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Susan  McDougal 

pectedly  released,  For  the  moment  she  is 
handcuff-free.  U.S.  District  Judge  George 
Howard  Jr.,  citing  the  defendant's  bad 

back  and  tunc  served,  said  he  had  decid- 
ed to  lean  "to  the  side  of  compassion  and 
mercy."  For  once.  McDougal's  silence  was 
the  result  of  pure  delight.  Then  she  rallied, 
telling  her  liberator,  "I  am  a  much  better 
person  today  than  the  one  you  sentenced. 
I  promise  you.  you  won't  be  sorry." 

It  isn't  hard  to  decipher  her  words.  The 


young,  eagei  woman  who  remodeled  banks, 
wore  her  employer's  clothes,  signed  her 
checks,  and  ale  her  raspberries  was  yester- 
day's McDougal.  The  Mehta  jury  said  as 
much.  On  November  23,  McDougal  dressed 
in  her  favorite  white  pantsuit  was  acquitted 
on  all  remaining  charges.  "Thank  you,  thank 
you,  thank  you,  thank  you,"  she  cried  be- 
fore falling  into  the  arms  of  her  lawyer. 

Patti  Rowe  recalls  old  prison  talks  with  her 
friend:  "She  said  to  me  several  times,  'You 
know,  in  my  life  1  have  lied.  I  have  hurt  people 
and  done  things  in  my  past  that  I  am  not 
proud  of.  But  there  came  a  point  when  1  had 


to  say,  "No  more.'""  Rowe  pauses.  'She  tol    is' 
me,   I  had  to  be  honest.  I  had  to  say,  "I  his 
it.  This  is  the  defining  moment  in  my  life." 

So,  however  unwittingly,  the  independen 
counsel  has  performed  a  remarkable  deed  iD-f- 
the  moral  transformation  of  his  most  im 
placable  opponent.  That  opponent  doesn' 
live  in  the  White  House.  Perhaps  win 
knows?  Starr  will  be  asked  some  question 
about  his  role  in  the  strange  and  diflicul 
odyssey  of  Susan  McDougal 

"This  man  is  going  to  have  to  answer  ii 
a  court  of  law  for  what  he  did,"  Susan  Mc- 
Dougal promises.  □ 
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continued  i  rom  page  x 4  so  complicated. 
In  1997  the  Washington  State  Department 
of  Social  and  Health  Services  discovered 
that  many  of  its  computer  functions  were 
being  governed  by  one  word:  "Bob." 

Had  the  mischief  been  contained,  the 
impact  would  have  been  negligible. 
But  in  the  name  of  "downsizing"  and 
"productivity,"  computers  were  increasing- 
ly running  everything.  And  how  they  ran 
never  stopped  changing,  as  business  kept 
>anding  better,  faster,  cheaper  thises 
and  thats.  In  the  rush,  no  one  bothered  to 
get  rid  of  Grace  Hopper's  cobol  core.  In- 
stead, revisions  were  piled  on  top  of  it, 
layer  upon  layer,  until  a  system  containing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  records  could 
have  thousands  of  levels,  constructed  by 
hundreds  of  different  programmers— each 
of  whom  had  his  own  way  of  doing 
things.  "It's  as  if  you  were  building  a 
bridge,"  says  Dr.  Leon  A.  Kappelman, 
co-chairman  of  the  Society  for  Informa- 
tion Management's  Year  2000  working 
group,  "and  let  every  riveter  pick  their 
own  kind  of  rivet  and  drill  different  holes 
and  use  different  rivet  guns." 

The  result  was  "Spaghetti  Code,"  an 
unending  tangle  of  0s  and  Is.  To  decipher 
their  meaning— and  what  it  might  hold  for 
the  millennium— one  would  have  to  pos- 
sess the  "source  code,"  a  frequently  mis- 
placed, decades-old  document  most  of 
whose  writers  were  retired,  deceased,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  Alan  Greenspan,  had 
gone  on  to  other  chores.  "I  don't  remem- 
ber having  any  significant  documenta- 
tion," the  Fed  chairman  told  Congress. 
Earlier  he  had  said,  "If  I  were  to  go  back 
and  look  at  some  of  the  programs  I  wrote 
30  years  ago— I  mean,  I  would  have  one 
terribly  difficult  time." 

Things  were  made  even  harder  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  software  beast.  "It  cannot  make 
a  single  mistake,"  said  Greenspan,  seven 
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months  after  explaining  that  "you  can  be  ex- 
tremely scrupulous  in  going  through  every 
single  line  of  code  in  all  your  computer  op- 
erations, make  all  the  adjustments  that  are 
required  . . .  say,  'We  have  solved  the  2000 
problem,'  and  then  find  that  when  the  date 
arrives,  all  of  the  interconnects  that  are  now 
built  in  start  to  break  down." 

As  the  Reagan  era  drew  to  a  close,  few 
even  knew  that  a  problem  existed.  Bemer 
had  retired  in  1982,  assuming  that  Y2K 
would  be  ironed  out  long  before  it  did 
any  damage.  If  something  like  Pac-Man 
could  be  squeezed  onto  a  chip,  he  rea- 
soned, how  tough  could  it  be  to  add  two 
digits?  Not  so  confident,  Harry  White  con- 
tinued to  press  old  co-workers  at  the  Stan- 
dards Bureau.  They  were  sympathetic,  but 
did  nothing.  "No  one  wanted  to  step  up 
to  the  plate,"  says  White.  "It  wasn't  politi- 
cally expedient.  The  Republicans  were 
saying,  'The  less  government  in  your  lives, 
the  better.'"  So  deep  ran  the  animus  to- 
ward regulation  that  in  1988  Congress  re- 
moved individual  federal  standards  for 
computer  purchases  altogether. 

Within  a  year,  odd  things  began  occur- 
ring. One  of  the  first  to  notice  was 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  which 
was  stupefied  to  learn  that  a  system  which 
tracked  collection  of  overpayments  would 
not  accept  the  date  when  a  repayment 
schedule  went  beyond  2000.  "We  looked  at 
each  other  and  said,  'Whoa!'  It  didn't  take 
a  lot  of  brains  to  figure  out  that  if  that 
piece  of  software  acted  in  that  way,  we 
probably  were  going  to  have  a  problem 
with  a  lot  of  software,"  S.S.A.  computer 
expert  Kathleen  Adams  recalled  to  a  re- 
porter. "And  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  were  going  to  have  to  literally  look 
at  every  piece  of  software  and  fix  it."  Social 
Security  had  little  choice:  every  month,  its 
computers  sent  50  million  payments  to  45 
million  people.  "Guess  who  those  people 
are?"  Adams  asked.  "My  mother  is  one. 
We  . . .  can't  mess  up  because  we  don't 
want  to  mess  up  Mom." 


real. 


Mom  notwithstanding,  in  1994,  Socia 
Security  began  sifting  through  what  i   k 
deemed    its    mission-critical    computel 
code— some  35  million  lines.  The  work  con  : 
sumed  three  years,  and  when  it  was  fin 
ished  S.S.A.  had  to  turn  its  attention  to  mil 
lions  more  lines  at  the  state  level.  They  -. 
were  a  trifle  compared  with  what  awaitec 
the  Department  of  Defense,  where  there  bis 
were  hundreds  of  millions  of  code  lines  U 
running  on  more  than  1.5  million  comput-  lii 
ers,   28,000   automated   systems,    10,000  m 
networks,  and  thousands  of  individual  de-  m 
vices— many  directed  by  exotic  program-  k 
ming  languages  for  which  there  was  no  L 
readily  available  fix. 

The  potential  for  mayhem  was  demon-  eh 
strated  in  1993,  when  curious  engineers  ]k 
turned  computers  ahead  at  the  North  ( 
American  Aerospace  Defense  Command,  n 
which  alerts  the  president  of  approaching  h 
ICBMs.  At  the  simulated  stroke  of  mid-  L 
night,  January  1,  2000,  every  norad  warn- 
ing screen  froze.  It  could  have  been  worse. 
At  other  times,  electronic  foul-ups  in  Russia 
have  prompted  preparations  for  imminent 
nuclear  attack. 

Officially,  nothing  was  done  about  occur- 
rences like  this  until  October  1995, 
when  then  acting  assistant  defense  secre- 
tary Anthony  Valletta  attended  a  weekend 
retreat  of  interagency  computer  officials. 
During  a  break  in  the  proceedings,  Social 
Security's  Adams  stuffed  a  Y2K  paper  in 
his  hand  and  launched  into  a  hair-raising  | 
briefing.  "I  came  running  into  the  Penta 
gon  on  Monday  and  started  telling  some 
senior  people,"  Valletta  told  The  Boston 
Globe.  "I  got  half  of  them  saying,  'What 
are  you,  crazy?'  and  I  got  some  people 
saying,  'That  sounds  like  something  we 
ought  to  check  into.'"  When  officials  final- 
ly did,  they  were  appalled.  At  the  agency 
that  outfits  and  equips  the  army,  a  Year 
2000  computer  entry  deactivated  2,400  in- 
ventoried items.  Had  the  error  not  been 
caught,  critical  equipment  would  have 
gone  missing.  In  still  another  instance,  a 
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date  could  not  be  processed  by  the 
n  that  keeps  track  of  the  deployment 
.S.  forces  worldwide.  "If  we  built 
«  the  way  we  build  software,"  a  top- 
ng  D.O.D.  official  said  later,  "the  first 
pecker  to  come  along  would  destroy 
nation." 

th  their  need  for  years-ahead  plan- 
insurance  companies  and  mortgage 
ts  had  realized  that  long  before.  But 
>st  boardrooms  there  was  still  denial— 
rstandably,  in  the  view  of  computer 
■ts  Dale  Way  and  Mark  Haselkorn. 
y."  they  wrote  in  a  journal  of  the  In- 
e  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engi- 
,  "would  [anyone]  stand  up  and  say, 
:  me  $40  million  and  I'll  disrupt  our 
2  information  infrastructure,  put  all  of 
;urrent  operations  at  risk  and,  if  I'm 
',  do  something  no  one  else  has  done 
prevent  a  problem  many  people  think 
t  real,  and  will  not  in  any  case  happen 
'ears,  and  otherwise  will  contribute 
ing  to  our  bottom  line'?"  Way  and 
:lkorn  could  think  of  only  two  kinds  of 
igers  who  might:  the  insane  and  those 
guns  to  their  heads, 
jt  in  suburban  Toronto,  Peter  de  Jager, 
arded.  South  African-born  computer 
ultant  of  prodigious  girth  and  with  a 
arly   sized   knack   for  phrasemaking, 
about  to  bring  Y2K  to  the  fore.  He'd 
vn  about  the  problem  since  the  1970s, 
he  hadn't  paid  it  any  heed  until  1989, 
i  he  saw  a  documentary  on  the  1965 
Coast  power  blackout— an  event  brought 
it  by  the  failure  of  a  single  transmission 
If  something  so  minor  could  visit  such 
:ry  on  so  many,  de  Jager  thought,  what 
Id  happen  if  billions  of  lines  of  com- 
r  code  suddenly  went  screwy? 

ver  the  next  four  years,  de  Jager  soaked 
up  everything  he  could  about  comput- 
ates,  power  grids,  and  systems  connec- 
s.  "It  scared  the  hell  out  of  me,"  he 
.  "First,  because  of  what  it  could  do 
le  and  my  family.  Then  something  else 
arred  to  me:  What  the  hell  is  it  going  to 
to  the  world?"  In  September  1993,  de 
:r  published  his  worries  in  Computer- 
Id.  "Have  you  ever  been  in  a  car 
ident?"  he  wrote  beneath  the  headline 
jmsday  2000.  "Time  seems  to  slow 
'n. . . .  It's  too  late  to  avoid  it— you're 
lg  to  crash.  All  you  can  do  now  is 
:h  it  happen —  We  are  heading  toward 
year  2000.  We  are  heading  toward  a 
ire  of  our  standard  date  format. . . . 
brtunately,  unlike  the  car  crash,  time 

not  slow  down  for  us.  If  anything, 
e  accelerating  toward  disaster."  De  Jager 

out  just  why— and  noted  the  squan- 
;d  billions  that  would  be  the  conse- 
nce.  "We  and  our  computers  were  sup- 
ed  to  make  life  easier,"  he  wrote.  "This 


was  our  promise.  What  we  have  delivered 
is  a  catastrophe." 

By  1995.  "the  Paul  Revere  for  the  year- 
2000  computer  crisis,"  as  Tfie  New  York 
Times  dubbed  him,  was  pounding  the  lec- 
ture circuit.  "If  today  were  December  31, 
1999,"  de  Jager  told  audiences,  "tomorrow 
our  economy  worldwide  would  stop.  It 
wouldn't  grind  to  a  halt.  It  would  snap  to  a 
halt.  You  would  not  have  a  dial  tone. . . . 
You  would  not  have  air  travel.  You  would 
not  have  Federal  Express.  You  would  not 
have  the  Postal  Service.  You  would  not 
have  water.  You  would  not  have  power.  Be- 
cause the  systems  are  broken." 

Before  long,  de  Jager  was  delivering  85 
speeches  a  year.  A  book  {Managing  00:  Sur- 
viving the  Year  2000  Computing  Crisis)  was 
also  in  the  works,  along  with  pricey  semi- 
nars on  videotape  and  a  600,000-visits-per- 
month  Web  site-www.year2000.com.  Such 
was  de  Jager's  influence  that  the  American 
Stock  Exchange  named  a  listing  of  Y2K- 
remediation  companies  after  him.  During  its 
first  year  in  operation,  the  value  of  the  "de 
Jager  Year  2000  Index"  jumped  100  per- 
cent—two and  a  half  times  more  than  the 
Dow.  Its  namesake,  who  was  reportedly  pull- 
ing in  more  than  $1  million  a  year,  wasn't 
doing  badly,  either— a  fact  de  Jager's  critics 
never  tired  of  pointing  out.  Some  scoffed  at 
the  need  for  doomsaying.  In  1997,  David 
Starr,  chief  information  officer  for  Reader's 
Digest,  called  the  clamor  over  Y2K  "the  big- 
gest fraud  perpetrated  by  consultants  on  the 
business  community  since  re-engineering." 
Added  Money,  "We  cope  with  wars,  huge 
upheavals,  natural  disasters  of  all  sorts.  And 
now  we're  going  to  be  stopped  in  our  tracks 
by  a  computer  glitch?"  Even  the  John  Birch 
Society  joined  the  chorus,  suggesting  that 
Y2K  could  lead  to  a  government  power 
grab  reminiscent  of  the  Reichstag  fire. 

IBM,  however,  was  taking  Y2K  quite  seri- 
ously, and  as  far  back  as  October  1995 
had  announced  a  series  of  steps  to  "assist 
customers  in  timely  Year  2000  transitions." 
That  IBM  had  played  a  leading  role  in  cre- 
ating the  need  for  those  transitions— and 
faced  the  prospect  of  whopping  lawsuits— 
wasn't  mentioned.  But  the  company  left  no 
doubt  that  big  trouble  was  coming.  "The 
problem  is  large;  it's  complex,"  IBM's  press 
release  quoted  de  Jager  as  saying.  "IBM  is 
right  ...  to  address  this  issue  today." 

Internet  publisher  John  Westergaard 
needed  no  convincing.  His  friend  New 
York  senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  was 
a  different  story:  he  still  wrote  on  a  type- 
writer. But  that  had  not  kept  the  two  men 
from  being  close,  nor  had  it  prevented 
Westergaard  from  being  Moynihan's  cam- 
paign treasurer.  And  so,  over  lunch  one  day 
in  early  1996,  Moynihan  listened  intently  as 
Westergaard  spun  a  bloodcurdling  tale  of  a 


phenomenon  he'd  never  heard  of.  "I  had  a 
fascinating  lunch  in  New  York,"  the  senator 
told  reporters  when  he  got  back  to  Wash- 
ington. "A  friend  was  talking  about  mad- 
cow  disease  for  the  computers  of  the 
world."  He  wasn't  kidding,  Moynihan  said. 
"There  is  a  bug  in  every  computer  that  will 
cause  it  to  go  haywire  January  1,  2000,  and 
the  federal  government  better  get  its  act  to- 
gether. If  they  can't  pay  their  bills  and  issue 
checks  in  a  normal  fashion  it  is  going  to 
domino  to  all  other  things." 

When  the  warning  went  virtually  unno- 
ticed, Moynihan  asked  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  to  prepare  a  report  on 
possible  Y2K  consequences.  What  came 
back  in  June  1996  was  chilling:  hospital 
systems  failing,  airplanes  not  taking  off  or 
landing,  records  being  scrambled— one  cat- 
aclysm after  another.  Moynihan  passed  the 
news  to  Bill  Clinton  in  a  July  31,  1996,  let- 
ter, along  with  a  recommendation  that  the 
president  appoint  someone  who  would  en- 
sure that  all  federal  agencies— and  the  com- 
panies that  did  business  with  them— be 
Y2K-compliant  by  January  1,  1999.  "The 
computer  has  been  a  blessing,"  Moynihan 
closed.  "If  we  don't  act  quickly,  however,  it 
could  become  the  curse  of  the  age." 

Moynihan  was  not  telling  Clinton  any- 
thing he  didn't  already  know;  eight 
months  earlier,  Howard  Rubin,  chairman  of 
the  computer-science  department  at  Hunter 
College,  had  briefed  the  president  in  detail. 
"Clinton  understood  that  technology  is 
more  than  the  Internet  and  pulling  wires 
through  high  schools,"  says  Rubin.  "He 
really  understood  how  everything  was  tied 
together  [and  Y2K's]  potential  for  broad- 
reaching  consequences.  He  was  very  inter- 
ested and  very  concerned."  Al  Gore  was 
slower  on  the  uptake.  "How  could  this  be  a 
problem  in  a  country  where  we  have  Intel 
and  Microsoft?"  he  exclaimed  when  Rubin 
finished.  Rubin  shot  back,  "No  way  are  you 
going  to  be  able  to  run  for  office  in  2000 
if  government  systems  are  failing  around 
you."  Gore  had  no  reply.  "He  was  educa- 
ble,"  says  Rubin,  "but  with  effort." 

Moynihan,  meanwhile,  was  getting  only 
silence.  Finally,  three  months  after  sending 
his  letter,  he  received  a  reply  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  (O.M.B.). 
It  thanked  him  for  the  heads-up  and 
pledged  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  problem. 

Far  from  reassured,  Moynihan  intro- 
duced bills  calling  for  the  designation  of  a 
Y2K  czar,  the  establishment  of  compliance 
deadlines,  and  a  bipartisan  national  com- 
mission to  address  what  was  called  "a  dev- 
astating computer  problem  which  will  have 
extreme  negative  economic  and  national  se- 
curity consequences  unless  dealt  with 

The  legislation  went  nowhere,  even  as 
reports  of  Y2K  incidents  piled  up.  In  Pcnn- 
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sylvania,  a  computer  network  that  sched- 
uled patient  appointments  at  three  hospitals 
and  75  clinics  shut  down  alter  someone 
punched  in  a  visit  for  January  2000.  In 
Michigan,  a  produce  store's  brand-new  cash 
registers  crashed  more  than  100  times  when 
customers  tried  to  pay  with  credit  cards 
expiring  in  2000.  In  Minnesota  in  1993, 
officials  instructed  104-year-old  Mary  Ban- 
dar to  report  to  kindergarten  after  a  com- 
puter took  her  1888  birth  date  to  mean  that 
she  was  4  years  old.  During  a  Y2K  test-run 
at  a  Maryland  jail,  computers  decided  that 
inmates  who  still  had  time  to  serve  were 
ready  to  be  released.  Industry  was  getting 
hit  as  well.  At  Amway,  a  mixing  system 
for  a  cleaning  product  rejected  a  batch  of 
chemicals  when  a  computer  read  a  2000 
expiration  date  as  1900.  At  a  Chrysler 
plant,  a  Y2K  dry  run  locked  every  entry- 
way  and  exit  and  wouldn't  let  anyone  in  or 
out.  At  a  Fortune  500  financial-services 
company,  computers  sent  out  bills  for  96 
years'  interest. 

Glitches  were  also  surfacing  abroad.  In 
Britain,  computers  at  the  Marks  & 
Spencer  department  stores  ordered  a  con- 
signment of  corned  beef  discarded  after  de- 
ducing that  the  "02"  sell-by  date  meant 
that  the  meat  was  94  years  old.  In  Canada, 
the  computer  at  a  university  admissions  of- 
fice created  letters  on  behalf  of  foreign  stu- 
dents informing  Canadian  immigration  they 
had  graduated  95  years  earlier. 

There  were  more  ominous  incidents:  a 
Y2K  test  at  a  Honolulu  electric  company 
that  simulated  pulling  the  plug  on  some 
customers  and  sending  too  much  electric- 
ity to  others,  which  would  have  caused 
fires  and  exploding  appliances;  a  Y2K 
run-through  that  simulated  a  cutoff  of 
gas-detecting  systems  on  a  North  Sea  oil 
platform,  which  would  have  shut  down  its 
operations  under  normal  conditions.  The 
list  stretched  on— all  too  uncomfortably 
for  most  of  big  business.  In  1996  its  doubts 
were  gone  and  the  fix-it  funds  were  pour- 
ing in. 

The  strategy  for  killing  the  millennium 
bug  was  relatively  straightforward,  and 
there  were  several  methods  of  going  about 
it.  All,  however,  involved  massive  infusions 
of  manpower.  To  fix  everything  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  it  was  estimated,  would  require 
every  single  one  of  the  1.92  million  soft- 
ware professionals  in  the  country  to  devote 
nearly  five  full  months  to  working  on  Y2K. 
Problem  No.  1  was  that  this  was  impossi- 
ble. Problem  No.  2  was  that  at  a  normal 
work  pace  the  U.S.  was  at  least  700,000 
bodies  short. 

For  big  business,  this  produced  Prob- 
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kin  No.  3:  having  to  pay  whopping  prices 
for  the  help  that  was  available.  In  sonic 
instances,  technology  managers  were  com- 
manding salaries  of  up  to  $1  million  a 
year.  In  others,  senior  programmers  from 
the  United  Kingdom  (a  favorite  recruit- 
ing ground  for  talent)  were  demanding 
and  getting  $7,500  per  day,  plus  Con- 
corde (lights  home  every  weekend.  When, 
despite  the  lavish  perks,  the  programmer 
shortage  persisted,  global  investor  George 
Soros  and  the  prime  minister  of  Bulgaria 
offered  a  solution:  hire  low-cost  techies 
from  the  Balkans. 

Luring  programmers  was  only  the  first 
step,  however.  Then  followed  months  of 
inventorying,  analyzing,  and  repairing,  and 
an  equal  number  of  months  testing  the  re- 
sults. At  each  stage,  the  size  of  the  problem 
grew.  One  U.S.  bank  thought  it  had  60,000 
PC's;  on  second  look,  it  came  across 
50,000  more.  At  General  Motors,  where 
there  were  two  billion  lines  of  computer 
code  and  100,000  outside  suppliers— any 
one  of  which  could  shut  down  the  assem- 
bly lines— most  executives  believed  that 
there  would  be  no  Y2K  troubles  on  the 
factory  floor.  Then  a  new  team  came  in 
and  found  what  were  described  as  "cata- 
strophic problems"  at  every  plant.  With 
each  new  discovery,  costs  spiraled.  While 
watching  his  company  spend  $500  million 
on  Y2K  fixes  in  1997  and  1998,  AT&T 
chairman  and  C.E.O.  C.  Michael  Arm- 
strong said,  "They  were  given  an  unlimited 
budget  and  they  managed  to  exceed  it." 

But  money  alone  was  no  guarantee  of 
success.  On  average,  every  7  out  of  100 
software  repairs  produced  a  new  computer 
error.  The  fixed  2000  deadline  was  also 
trouble,  since  only  one  in  five  major  soft- 
ware projects  ever  finishes  on  time.  Then 
there  was  something  called  the  "Crouch- 
Echlin  Effect,"  which,  if  valid  (about  that, 
opinions  were  divided),  could  cause  a  fully 
fixed  computer  to  randomly  switch  dates, 
wipe  out  data,  make  wrong  calculations, 
and  perhaps  not  start  up  at  all. 

That  was  not  the  end  of  the  problems. 
In  a  once-every-400-years  exception  within 
the  Gregorian  calendar,  2000,  unlike  1900, 
1800,  and  1700,  is  a  leap  year— a  fact  pro- 
grammers had  neglected  to  tell  their  elec- 
tronic charges.  Some  companies  have  al- 
ready learned  this  the  hard  way.  A  New 
Zealand  minerals-processing  plant,  for  in- 
stance, discovered  an  unplanned-for  extra 
day  in  1996.  Production  lines  stopped,  the 
liquids  hardened,  and  by  the  time  every- 
thing was  straightened  out  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  in  damage  had 
been  done.  Halfway  around  the  world,  a 
similar  glitch  turned  away  50,000  people 
who  wanted  to  play  the  Arizona  lottery.  To 
add  further  vexation,  the  F.B.I.,  according 


in  I  he  New  York  Post,  had  turned  up  yet 
other  Year  2000  threat:  the  Mafia.  Snil  f 
ill-gotten  gain,  organized  crime  was  rec 
ing  Y2K  technicians  to  plant  "trapdo 
in  computers,  which  at  an  opportune 
ment  would  funnel  corporate  funds 
Mob  accounts. 
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Capitol   Hill  also  began  to  stir.   In 
House,  California  congressman  Step 
Horn's  Subcommittee  on  Governn 
Management,  Information,  and  Tech 
ogy  began  assigning  preparedness  gn 
for  federal  agencies.  The  first  report  c 
released  on  July  30,  1996,  was  "not  so 
thing  you'd  like  to  take  home  to  your 
ents,"  Horn  said:  "F"  for  Labor,  Ene 
FEMA,   and  Transportation   (whose   c 
was  indifferent  to  the  problem);  "D" 
Veterans  Affairs,   nasa,  Justice,   Intel 
hud,  Health  and  Human  Services,  A  |' 
culture,  Commerce,  and  the  E.P.A.  (n 
of  which  had  any  action  plan,  or  any  < 
mate  on  how  much  a  fix  would  cost) 
the  Senate  side,  Robert  Bennett's  Y  i[ 
subcommittee  was  having  trouble  gett  W 
straight  answers.  "People  lie  to  us  or  t 
refuse  to  talk  to  us,"  he  said.  Referring 
his  attempts  to  raise  awareness  abroad, 
later  said,  "I've  met  with  C.E.O. 's  of  i 
jor   foreign   corporations,   pleading   v 
them  to  get  involved  with  this.  And  I  m 
with  blank  stares. . . .  Nobody  cares." 

Y2K,  meanwhile,  was  looking  more  <  the 
more  like  a  job  for  the  Sorcerer's  Appr  h 
tice.  The  first  new  mess  was  the  disc  \l 
ery  that  virtually  all  the  400  million  de  ft! 
top  computers  in  the  world— includ  m 
the  100  million  used  by  U.S.  business— w  up 
century-bugged  as  well.  Cleansing  e<  h. 
would  require  only  a  few  hours.  The  ca  lien 
was  that  some  companies  had  strung  togt  m 
er  tens  of  thousands,  and  a  glitch  missed  hi 
one  could  infect  all  the  others. 

In  1995,  British  engineers  found  t  thi 
microprocessors— the  dime-size  "embi  a 
ded  chips"  contained  in  everything  fix  m 
escalators  to  microwave  ovens— were  Y2  It 
susceptible  as  well.  The  good  news  v  It 
that  less  than  10  percent  of  them  carri  p 
dates,  and  of  those  only  a  fraction  woi  :  li 
have  problems.  The  bad  news  was  tl  p 
there  were  at  least  30  billion  embedd  ell 
chips  around  the  globe,  and  no  way  ipr 
telling  which  were  at  risk  without  checki  in 
all  of  them.  And  that  would  be  tricl  lev 
since  many  chips  contained  dates  for  i 
reason  (though  this  made  them  no  k 
dangerous).  In  other  cases,  identical  chi  |i 
functioned  differently— one  Y2K-secui  )l 
its  twin  anything  but.  Testing  did  not  c  t 
sure  a  sound  sleep,  either,  as  some  chi  mi 
would  function  fine  through  the  milleni  h 
um,  only  to  fail  years  later. 

The  last  quirk  was  the  killer:  mo  h 
chips  were  so  ingeniously  tucked  awi 
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;  they  were  impossible  to  fix.  Instead, 
equipment  they  ran— whether  a  $5  toy 
»a  $119,000  medical  imaging  device— 
1  to  be  replaced.  When  the  various 
blems  were  totaled,  the  cost  of  making 
world  safe  from  chips  was  put  at  $300 
5600  billion,  more  than  the  price  tag 
the  entire  Vietnam  War,  according  to 
rrill  Lynch. 

slot  until  1997  did  word  of  this  disaster- 
he-making  reach  the  United  States.  "No- 
ly  thought  of  it,"  says  David  Hall,  senior 
nputer  consultant  at  ACS  Technical 
utions  in  Chicago.  "[Microprocessors] 
i't  look  like  the  stuff  with  flashing  lights 
i  see  at  IBM,  and  they  don't  look  like 
PC.  sitting  on  your  desk.  It's  hard  to  re- 
:e  if  you  don't  work  with  them  all  the 
e,  these  things  actually  run  off  soft- 
re."  When  the  message  was  finally  deliv- 
d,  during  testimony  before  Horn's  sub- 
nmittee,  Ann  Coffou,  a  senior  manager 
h  the  Giga  Information  Group,  sketched 
mageddon:  elevators  halting,  911  services 
lapsing,  pacemakers  failing,  water  pipes 
rsting,  fax  machines  stopping,  weapon 
terns  switching  on.  "The  overall  effect  on 
:  economy  worldwide,"  she  said,  "could 
monumental." 

,  s  if  to  underscore  the  warning,  reports 
'Lof  trouble  began  appearing.  At  a 
iston  bank,  so  severe  were  the  Y2K 
tches  in  cash-advance  terminals  that  all 

them  had  to  be  junked.  Meanwhile, 
>a,  MasterCard,  and  American  Express 

ited  more  than  a  year  to  issue  cards  that 
pire  in  2000,  until  they  could  be  sure 
;ir  point-of-sale  machines  would  accept 
am.  That,  at  least,  was  only  an  incon- 
nience.  During  a  Y2K  test  at  a  manu- 
;turing  plant,  a  flawed  chip  switched  a 
essure-monitoring  system  to  default,  which 
uld  have  blown  up  a  steampipe.  Identify- 
g  the  source  of  such  mishaps  wasn't  easy. 

a  Y2K  test  that  could  have  led  to  the 
utdown  of  a  power  plant,  the  trouble 
is  traced  to  a  single  chip  in  a  tempera- 
re  sensor  located  in  a  chimney.  Reflect- 
g  on  the  food  that  might  go  undelivered, 
e  heating  oil  unpumped,  the  electricity 
lgenerated— all  because  of  bits  of  silicon 
nailer  than  a  postage  stamp— Dr.  Leon 
appelman  has  said,  "This  isn't  the  incon- 
:nience  part  where  your  paycheck  comes 
few  days  late.  This  is  the  blood-in-the- 
reets  part." 

)ut  the  White  House  was  serene.  "We 
J  have  a  high  degree  of  confidence  that 
e  important  services  and  benefits  will 
intinue  through  and  after  the  new  mil- 
nnium,"  said  O.M.B.  official  Sally 
atzen,  the  administration's  Y2K  point 
;rson,  in  September  1997.  "It  is  my  ex- 
:ctation  that  when  we  wake  up  on  Janu- 


ary 1  in  the  year  2000  the  millennium 
bug  will  have  been  a  non-event."  Counters 
Maryland  congresswoman  Connie  Morella, 
who  co-chairs  a  Y2K  task  force,  "It's  the 
American  concept  that  if  there's  a  com- 
puter problem,  we  don't  have  to  worry. . . . 
Bill  Gates  or  someone  will  come  up  with 
a  magic  bullet." 

Microsoft's  C.E.O.  and  chairman  had 
no  such  plans.  Y2K  was  a  mainframe 
problem— and  a  "pretty  simple"  one  at 
that— he  told  the  press  after  hosting  a 
"summit"  of  100  industry  C.E.O. 's  in  May 
1997.  All  anyone  needed  to  do  to  solve  it 
was  to  move  off  of  mainframes  and  onto 
P.C.  systems  (which,  happily  enough,  run 
on  Windows). 

Critics  noted  that  Windows  3.0,  3.1,  and 
95  all  needed  fixing.  But  Gates  wouldn't 
give  ground.  "There  is  no  problem  with 
programs,"  he  insisted,  turning  the  blame 
onto  those  that  use  them.  "There  is  no 
problem  with  PC's  and  with  packaged 
software."  As  for  the  alarm  Y2K  was  gen- 
erating, that,  Gates  said,  was  the  fault  of 
those  who  "love  to  tell  tales  of  fear."  Not 
that  he  seemed  to  mind.  Thanks  to  the 
worries  about  Y2K.,  he  said,  the  personal- 
computer  industry  could  expect  "a  little  bit 
of  a  windfall." 

These  comments  infuriated  Y2K  ex- 
perts. "He's  not  only  slowed  the  whole  ef- 
fort down  by  a  year,"  Y2K  consultant 
William  Ulrich  says  of  Gates,  "he's  also 
guilty  of  having  the  problem  and  down- 
playing it.  Sin  on  top  of  sin." 

Finally,  in  March  1998,  after  Jason  Ma- 
tusow,  Microsoft's  Y2K  strategy  manager, 
admitted  that  the  company's  having  been 
"slow  in  addressing  this  issue"  was  "a  mis- 
take," Microsoft  erected  a  Web  site  listing 
Y2K-related  issues  with  dozens  of  prod- 
ucts. "It's  surprisingly  complex  for  some- 
thing that  seems  so  simple,"  Gates's  lieu- 
tenant later  said.  "The  issue  is  not  in  any 
one  component.  It's  the  mix  of  components 
that's  so  dangerous." 

The  same  was  becoming  increasingly 
clear  in  Washington,  where,  at  a  number  of 
agencies,  progress  on  Y2K  moved  back- 
ward. The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, for  one,  had  been  given  an  "A"  on 
Horn's  first  report,  for  announcing  plans  to 
replace  its  entire  computer  system.  Now, 
A.I.D.'s  grade  had  dropped  to  "F"  be- 
cause the  computers  it  bought  were  not 
Y2K-compliant.  These  troubles,  though, 
paled  in  comparison  to  those  of  the  Feder- 
al Aviation  Administration  (FA. A.). 

The  problems  began  with  arithmetic. 
According  to  the  FA. A.,  it  would  meet 
the  Y2K  conversion  deadline  with  time  to 
spare;  according  to  the  data  on  which  it 
based  the  claim,  more  than  60  percent  of 
its  computers  would  not  be  running  on 
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New  Year's  Day  2000.  The  F.A.A.  also  ap- 
peared to  have  difficulty  determining  when 

employees  would  retire,  since  the  official 
appointed  to  work  on  Y2K  had  recently 
done  just  that.  Lethargy  wai-  also  an  F.A.A. 
vice:  by  February  1998,  its  work  on  Y2K 
had  (alien  seven  months  behind  schedule. 

Worse,  34  of  the  100  F.A.A.  systems  on 
which  the  Hying  public's  safety  depended 
would  sutler  "catastrophic  failure"  if  not  re- 
paired. And  that  would  be  tricky,  because 
IBM  said  the  computers  were  so  old,  it 
would  not  fix  them.  "What  is  contingency 
planning  for  the  F.A.A.?"  asked  Yardeni. 
"Binoculars?" 

White  House  computers  hadn't  been 
fixed,  either,  and  as  yet  no  one  fully  knew 
their  readiness  for  the  year  2000.  Frus- 
trated, Horn  cornered  Clinton  at  the  sum- 
mer 1997  congressional  picnic.  "Look," 
he  said  to  the  president,  "you've  got  to 
give  leadership.  The  person  you  most  ad- 
mire is  Roosevelt.  And  his  most  famous 
phrase  is  'We  have  nothing  to  fear  but 
fear  itself.'  You  need  to  explain  that  to 
the  American  people  in  a  fireside  chat." 
Clinton  promised  he  would,  and  Horn 
sent  him  Y2K  materials.  But  that  was 
their  last  contact.  "Normal  Clinton  behav- 
ior," says  Horn.  "They  play  this  game  of 
going  right  to  the  edge."  Having  gotten 
nowhere  with  Clinton,  either,  Morella 
turned  her  attentions  to  Gore,  lobbying 
him  during  a  December  1997  White 
House  reception.  "I  want  the  president  to 
say  something,"  she  told  Gore,  "and  we 
should  have  a  [Y2K]  czar."  She  added 
that  he  would  fit  the  bill  perfectly.  "It's 
hard  to  find  the  time,"  Gore  said  jokingly. 
"Why  don't  you  do  it?" 

Finally,  in  February  1998,  Clinton  signed 
Executive  Order  13073,  which  set  up  the 
Council  on  Year  2000  Conversion,  a  high- 
level  group  that  was  to  help  fix  the  govern- 
ment's "mission-critical"  computer  systems- 
some  7,336  in  all.  The  man  in  charge  was 
O.M.B.  Deputy  Director  for  Management 
John  Koskinen. 

Announcing  that  he  would  personally 
demonstrate  his  confidence  in  the  nation's 
electronic  systems  by  flying  from  New  York 
to  Washington  millennium  New  Year's 
Eve,  Koskinen  went  on  to  say,  "There  is 
no  indication  at  this  time  that  there  will 
be  major  disruptions  for  the  American 
people." 

Others  weren't  so  sanguine.  Within 
weeks  of  Koskinen's  appointment,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (G.A.O.)  issued 
a  report  saying  that  only  35  percent  of  the 
government's  "mission-critical"  systems— 
those  that  the  departments  cannot  function 


without  had  been  fixed;  at  the  current  pace, 
it  was  highly  dubious  the  rest  would  be  fin- 
ished by  2000. 

The  picss,  lor  its  part,  lambasted  the  ad- 
ministration. "When  it's  time  to  talk  tech- 
nology Vice  President  Gore  never  seems  to 
be  at  a  loss  for  words,"  wrote  Stephen  Barr 
and  Rajiv  Chandrasekaran  in  The  Washing- 
ton Post,  "But  when  it  comes  to  the  Year 
2000  computer  glitch,  arguably  the  nation's 
most  pressing  technological  problem,  Gore 
has  been  strikingly  silent.  There  have  been 
no  public  speeches,  no  'town  hall'  meet- 
ings, no  photo-ops  with  programmers." 

The  O.M.B.  was  also  sounding  the  alarm, 
and  so  was  the  nonpartisan  G.A.O.  "No 
one  is  in  charge,"  the  G.A.O. 's  top  computer 
scientist,  Rona  Stillman,  told  a  Y2K  confer- 
ence. "In  essence,"  she  said,  "our  entire 
way  of  life  is  at  risk." 

On  July  14,  1998— two  years  after  receiv- 
ing Moynihan's  letter— Clinton  at  last  spoke 
up.  "Any  business  that  approaches  the  New 
Year  armed  only  with  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne and  a  noisemaker,"  he  declared  dur- 
ing a  daytime  address  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  "is  likely  to  have  a 
very  big  hangover  New  Year's  morning." 

What  exactly  would  happen,  Clinton 
didn't  claim  to  know.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
said,  "the  consequences  of  the  millennium 
bug,  if  not  addressed,  could  simply  be  a 
rash  of  annoyances,  like  being  unable  to 
use  a  credit  card  at  the  supermarket."  On 
the  other,  "it  could  affect  electric  power, 
phone  service,  air  travel,  major  governmen- 
tal service."  Whichever,  he  was  going  to  ask 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  or  two  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Almost  as  Clinton  was  speaking,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  admitting 
that  of  the  430  mission-critical  systems 
claimed  to  have  been  fixed  the  previous 
November,  only  a  quarter  actually  had 
been.  "Anyone  who  dared  report  anything 
besides  [compliance]  . . .  was  worried,"  said 
D.O.D.'s  Y2K  chief,  William  Curtis.  "That's 
because  we  shot  the  messengers." 

Other  agencies  were  also  hedging  the 
truth.  A  G.A.O.  audit  found  that  15  of  the 
systems  that  the  Agriculture  Department 
claimed  were  Y2K-ready  were,  in  fact,  only 
dreamed-about  projects.  But  the  F.A.A. 
appeared  to  have  been  honest  about  some 
things— such  as  admitting  that  it  didn't 
know  whether  its  new  computers  were 
Y2K-compliant— and  made  the  extraordi- 
nary claim  that  it  had  done  14  months' 
worth  of  Y2K  repairs  in  6  months'  time. 

The  gathering  dismay  put  House  Speaker 
Newt  Gingrich  in  a  mellow  mood.  "Year 
2000  is  a  total  downside  risk  for  Clin- 
ton and  Gore,"  he  said.  "If  nothing  goes 
wrong,  they  get  no  gain  whatsoever.  If 
[government  computers]  crash  and  burn, 


Mr.  Information  Superhighway  has  a  re' 
problem  and  will  get  a  lot  of  heat." 

As  1998  wound  down,  every  silver  lini 
about  Y2K  seemed  to  be  accompani 
by  a  darker  cloud.  The  government,  by  iik 
reckonings,  seemed  to  be  doing  better  (ev 
if  the  FA.A.'s  new  software  was  losing  a 
craft  at  O'Hare),  and  Charles  Rossotti's  wc 
ries  had  eased  enough  that  he  could  nc 
say  that  key  I.R.S.  systems  would  be  Y2 
compliant  by  January  1999;  he  admittc 
nonetheless  that  I.R.S.  machines  had  se 
taxpayers  bills  for  $300  million.  But  fea 
were  growing  for  the  private  sector,  whe 
preparedness  was  woefully  laggard  for  sma 
and  medium-sized  companies,  and  eve] 
more  so  for  those  overseas,  where  the  situ 
tion  in  some  developing  countries  was 
such  gravity  that  Joyce  Amenta,  who  wl 
then  the  United  Nations'  director  of  infcj 
mation  technology,  was  warning  of  bar 
panics,  trade  ruptures,  and  civil  unres 
Koskinen  adds,  "We  are  in  a  high-wire  bd 
ancing  act.  We've  got  to  get  people  to  takel 
serious  problem  seriously.  On  the  otha 

hand,  one  of  our  risks  is  overreaction 

need  to  give  people  the  facts  as  we  knoj 
them.  I  won't  speculate  that  the  world 
coming  to  an  end." 

Chris  Dodd  wouldn't,  either.  But  hel 
seen  and  heard  enough  to  know  that  thei) 
were  three  places  where  no  one  should 
come  New  Year's  Eve:  "In  an  elevator, 
an  airplane,  or  in  a  hospital."  Bennett-| 
whose  daughter  had  decided  to  fill  he 
garage  with  food,  on  the  assumption  tfiaj 
after  2000,  none  would  be  available— wa 
only  marginally  more  optimistic.  "Of  cours| 
the  power  grid  is  going  to  work,"  he  saic 
during  a  Y2K  Risk  Assessment  Task  Forcl 
public  forum.  "That's  based  on  the  as 
sumption  that  the  telephones  will  work 
and  that's  based  on  the  assumption  tha 
the  power  grid  is  up.  The  banking  systeml 
are  going  to  work  just  fine,  so  long  as  al 
the  telephones  work  and  as  long  as  there' 
no  brown-out  problem  on  the  power  side 
And  the  health-care  system  is  going  t( 
work  just  fine  as  long  as  the  financial  sys 
tern  works.  It's  all  so  interconnected,  we'rt 
not  going  to  know  until  we  go  through  i 
whether  it  will  really  work  or  not." 

Whatever  happens,  the  pity  is  that  Grace 
Hopper  will  not  be  around  to  see  it.  The 
"Grandmother  of  the  Computer  Age,"  a; 
she  was  known,  once  said  that  she  hopec 
to  live  until  the  year  2000.  "I  have  twc 
reasons,"  she  said.  "The  first  is  that  the 
party  on  December  31,  1999,  will  be 
New  Year's  Eve  party  to  end  all  New 
Year's  Eve  parties."  And  the  second?  "The 
second  is  that  I  want  to  point  back  to  the 
early  days  of  computers  and  say  to  all  the 
doubters,  'See?  We  told  you  the  computer 
could  do  all  that.'"  □ 
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Screen  legend — The  Hustler, 

The  Color  of  Money — and  philanthropic 

gourmet-food  tycoon  Paul  Newman  has 

used  his  fame  to  raise  more  than 

$100  million  for  charity.  This  month, 

with  two  new  cookbooks,  Newmans  Own 

Cookbook  and  The  Hole  in  the 

Wall  Gang  Cookbook,  on  the  shelves, 

Newman  reveals  here  that  his 

greatest  achievement  is  being  No.  19 

on  Richard  Nixon's  enemies  list 


What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Since  I  have  a  pulse,  it's  pretty  optimistic. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Being  No.  19  on  Nixon's  enemies  list. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

The  Proust  Questionnaire. 

What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Viagra  for  the  brain. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Dinner  with  Rupert  Murdoch. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

From  here  to  the  beer  cooler. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Achilles.  Why? 

Because  he  was  such  a  heel. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Above  the  waist,  Linda  Tripp. 
Below  the  waist,  Lucianne  Goldberg. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

Every  chance  I  get. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

Yes. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

Dry  heaves. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

That  of  the  great  Formula  One 
racecar  driver  Juan  Fangio. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Having  only  two  ties,  one  suit. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Having  40  ties,  60  suits. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Two  ties. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Stinginess. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Two  ties. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

No  ties. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

House  seats. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing, 
what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 

Dust. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as, 
what  would  it  be? 

Ditto. 
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THE  FORCE  IS  BACK  I  118 

Annie  Leibovitz  gets  an  exclusive  tour  of  the  Skywalker 
family's  home  planet  of  Tatooine,  backdrop  to  George  Lucas's 
wildly  anticipated  Star  Wars  prequel  The  Phantom  Menace, 
while  the  mythmaking  director  introduces  David  Kamp  to  a  new 
cast  of  eopies,  hooded  Jawas,  and  Jedi  Knights,  who  will  take  the 
screen  alongside  Yoda,  R2-D2,  and  the  rest  on  May  21. 

HILLARY'S  CHOICE  |  136 

Through  scandal  after  scandal,  Hillary  Clinton  has 

stood  by  her  husband  and  turned  her  rage  against  his  enemies 

as  a  nation  debated  the  question  Why  does  she  stay? 

Penetrating  a  marriage  that  remains  as  mysterious  as  it  is 

scrutinized,  Gail  Sheehy  reveals  a  surprising  saga  of  romance 

and  power— and  evidence  that  the  First  Lady 

may  finally  be  asking  herself  whether  it's  all  worth  it. 

PISTOL-PACKIN'  DIVA  |  144 

Michael  O'Neill  aims  his  lens  at  Bernadette  Peters,  who 
gives  a  smoldering  allure  to  sharpshooting  legend 
Annie  Oakley,  Mimi  Kramer  finds,  in  the  Broadway-bound 
revival  of  Annie  Get  Your  Gun. 

THE  WORLD  ACCORDING  TO  GARTH   |  146 

Seven  months  after  pouring  $20  million  into  Livent, 

the  Broadway  colossus  that  produced  such  hits  as 

Ragtime  and  Show  Boat  and  the  upcoming  Parade  and  Fosse, 

Michael  Ovitz  found  himself  with  a  company  on  the  verge 

of  bankruptcy.  Now,  as  the  former  superagent  and  his 

powerful  board  bring  suit  against  Livent's  flamboyant  founder, 

impresario  Garth  Drabinsky,  alleging  years  of 

fraud  and  mismanagement,  Suzanna  Andrews  follows 

the  money— and  the  motives. 

LANE  CHANGE  |  150 

Cliff  Watts  and  Evgenia  Peretz  spotlight  actress  Diane  Lane, 
who  has  her  moment,  at  last,  in  actor  Tony  Goldwyn's  directorial 
debut,  A  Walk  on  the  Moon. 

AND  SO  TO  BEDFORD  |  152 

Once  a  peaceful  exurban  landscape  of  ratty  tweeds 
and  the  right  kind  of  money,  Bedford,  New  York,  has  been 
dragged  into  the  extravagant  90s    complete  with  surveillance 
cameras,  feng  shui,  and  spanking-new  fortunes.  Strolling  through 
one  of  the  East  Coast's  hottest  enclaves,  Alex  Shoumatoff 
discovers  why  everyone  from  Michael  Crichton  and 
George  Soros  to  Ralph  Lauren  and  Donald  Trump  is  calling 
it  home.  Photographs  by  Jonathan  Becker. 
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A  fascinating  new  study  of  Adolf  Hitler  prompts  Christopher 
Hitchens  to  revisit  history's  ultimate  conundrum:  how  a  crackpot 
loner  managed  to  goose-step  civilization  into  the  valley  of  evil. 
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Many  hoped  the  90s  would  bring  idealism;  instead, 

the  decade  exploded  into  a  carnival  of  scandal  and  vulgarity. 

As  the  deluge  of  Buttafuocos,  Simpsons,  and  Lewinskys 

reaches  millennial  proportions,  David  Kamp  explains  why  America 

became  a  tabloid  nation. 
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John  Walsh  spotlights  novelists  Robert  Harris  and 

Sebastian  Faulks,  whose  smart,  classy  new  thrillers  are  crossing 

the  Atlantic  this  month.  Portrait  by  Jake  Chessum. 
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What  led  the  son  of  a  Greek  shipping  magnate  to  the 

battlefields  of  Africa  and  Asia?  Sebastian  Junger  follows  the  trail  of 

journalist  Carlos  Mavroleon,  whose  final  adventure— 

a  60  Minutes  assignment  to  film  Afghan  terrorist  camps— ended 

with  his  mysterious  death. 
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exhibitions  at  Artists  Space,  capturing  22  big  talents  who  have 
helped  take  the  showcase  from  obscurity  to  fame. 
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Admittedly,  some  of  the  changes  we  made  are  for  the  worse. 


\Jn  a  day  like  this,  anything  can  happen. 

Or  you  could  he  driving  the  1999 
Range  Rover  4.0  SE. 

Now,  along  with  permanent  four-wheel 
drive,  the  Range  Rover  has  tour-wheel 
electronic  traction  control  that's  designed 
to  get  you  through  sleet,  slush,  and  a  host 
of  other  equally  inhospitahle  surfaces. 

So  it  won't  just  be  your  eyes  that  are 
glued  to  the  road. 

We've  even  added  front  side  airhags 


and  seatbelt  pre-tensioncrs  to  the  already      impact-absorbing  steel  frame 


heightened  security  of  dual  airbags, 
a  steel  inner  body  cage,  and  a  rugged, 


Altogether,  it's  absolutely  dripping  With 

reassurance. 

So  why  not  call  1-800-FINE  4VYI  >  for 
the  nearest  retailer?  Or  visit  us  at 
www.Best4x4.LandRover.com,  Beyond  all 

its  elegance  and  refinements,  the  new 
Range  Rover  is  full  of  even  more  reasons 
that  support  its  058,625  price 

It  seems  fitting,  though,  to  stop  with 
four-channel  all-terrain  ABS. 


Always  use  your  seatbelts.  SRS/airbags  alone  do  u"i  provide  sufficient  protection 
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tered  romance, 
alous  lawsuit, 
i^pfavage  murder. 


A  suspenseful  new  case 

for  Victorian  detective 

William  Monk. 


"The  surprises  [Anne  Perry  has] 

kept  for  last  will  knot  the  whole 

novel  together  more  tightly 

than  anything  she's  published 

in  the  last  ten  years.  A  banquet 

for  history  buffs." 

— Kirk  us  Revie  ws 

"Perry  does  a  masterful  job  depicting 

Victorian  hypocrisy  regarding 

women....Her  strongest  indictment 

yet  of  Victorian  England  and  a  society 

'where  beauty  and  reputation  were 

the  yardsticks  of  worth.'" 

— Publishers  Weekly 

"Her  Victorian  England  pulsates 

with  life  and...wonderfully 

memorable  characters." 

—Faye  Kellerman 

A  Fawcett  Hardcover 

The  Ballantine  Publishing  Group 

www.randomhouse.com/BB/ 
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Mi, u,l  &  Track  (iuide.  h>  I  hi-  Vnlvti  SHI)  0  1999  Volvo  Cars  ot  North  America.  Inc.    Always  remember  lo  wear  your  seal  belt 


Because  it  possesses  a  268-horsepower  engine  that  covers  0-60  in  6.7  seconds.*  Because  it  was 
designed  by  a  surfer  from  California.  Because  its  interior  offers  premium  leather,  walnut  trim 


and  eight  speakers.  That's  why.  For  more  information  on  the  new        THE  HEW  V01V0  S80  T6 
Vo,o  S80,  visit  os  a,  www.vohocars.com  or  caU  us  a,  ,-800-550.5658.        MTU.  «•  M«  -«  .«  ««U 
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!  alls  I  ion  i  Grace 


The  countrj  has  not  dune  badly  on  Bill 
Clinton's  watch.  I'm  aside  the  health-care 
fiasco,  the  philandering,  the  lying,  and 
those  way  too  skimpy  running  shorts. 
He  balanced  the  budget,  lowered  un- 
employment, and  brokered  historic 
peace  accords  in  Israel  and  Northern 
Ireland.  During  his  administration  the 
Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  has  increased  166 
percent.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  he  had  a 
lock  on  a  second-  or  third-tier  spot  in  the 
presidential  record  books.  Then  along  came 
Monica,  Linda,  Lucianne,  and  the  rest,  and  he 
found  himself  holding  a  one-way  ticket  to  Buttafuocoville.  As  a 
figure  of  tabloid  entertainment,  this  president  is  without  peer. 

Great  promise  leveled  by  a  tragic  flaw  is  a  recurrent  theme  in  this 
month's  issue.  Contributing  editor  Gail  Sheehy  spent  six  months 
assessing  the  Clintons'  ever  fascinating  marriage  as  part  of  her 
report  on  the  First  Couple,  "Hillary's  Choice,"  which  begins  on 
page  136.  Sheehy,  who  in  past  issues  of  V.F.  has  written  ground- 
breaking stories  on  the  Doles  and  the  Dukakises,  suggests  that  the 
president  may  have  what  therapists  call  a  "narcissistic  personality"— 
one  that  endlessly  seeks  admiration,  especially  from  the  opposite 
sex,  in  order  to  temper  feelings  of  self-doubt  or  social  inadequacy. 
And  what  does  it  say  about  a  wife  who  glows  when  her  husband  is 
in  purgatory?  In  the  language  of  the  90s,  Bill  and  Hillary  have  a  lot 
of  issues  to  work  through. 

Eight  thousand  miles  away,  in  a  fly-specked  hotel  in  Peshawar, 
Pakistan,  another  flawed  original  met  an  even  sadder  fate.  Carlos 
Mavroleon  was  born  into  great  wealth,  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Harvard,  and  spent  the  mid-80s  making  serious  money  on  Wall 
Street.  A  decade  later,  he  had  become  a  documentarian,  filming  the 


Desert  Star 


carnage  in  war-torn  Afghanistan.  He  had  aid 
gone  native,  converted  to  Islam,  fought  alongsidf 
the  mujahideen  rebels,  and  sunk  into  heroin  use 
Shortly  after  Mavroleon's  mysterious  death,  V.F 
dispatched  the  year's  most  acclaimed  new  jour 
nalist,  Sebastian  Junger,  to  find  out  how  such 
promising  young  man— whom  Junger  had  me 
while  covering  the  Afghan  civil  war— could  havi 
met  such  a  tragic  end.  Junger's  story,  "Addicte 
to  Danger,"  which  begins  on  page  88,  suggest 
that  the  wildness  that  made  Mavroleon  sue! 
an  uncompromising  romantic  was  the  sam 
trait  that  led  to  his  death. 
Although  his  fall  from  grace  wasn't  nearly  so  grim,  the  plight  o 
Garth  Drabinsky  certainly  has  an  epic  arc  to  it.  The  co-owner  an 
C.E.O.  of  Livent,  Inc.,  Drabinsky  had  become  the  most  admire 
and  influential  producer  on  Broadway— an  impresario  whos 
multimillion-dollar  productions  of  Kiss  of  the  Spicier  Woman,  Rag 
time,  Show  Boat,  Fosse,  and  Parade  transformed  big-time  theater. 
But,  according  to  Suzanna  Andrews's  investigation,  "The  World] 
According  to  Garth,"  which  begins  on  page  146,  four  months  afte 
joining  forces  with  Hollywood  chieftain  Michael  Ovitz,  who  invest 
ed  $20  million  in  Livent,  the  company  was  on  the  verge  of  bank 
ruptcy;  there  were  charges  that  Drabinsky  had  allegedly  overstated 
the  company's  revenues  by  $63  million  since  1996.  In  the  mean-| 
time,  Drabinsky  has  to  watch  as  Ovitz,  the  master  of  flaw  rehabili- 
tation, has  Hollywood  twitching  anxiously  over  his  new  partnership 
with  young  Hollywood  (7/w-manager  Rick  Yorn,  who  represents 
such  stars  as  Leonardo  DiCaprio  and  Cameron  Diaz. 
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Annie  Leibovitz  on  the  set  of  Star  llins: 

Episode  I— The  Phantom  Menace,  in  Tozeur,  Tunisia, 

August  1997.  Leibovitz  was  one  of  the  few  outsiders  whom 

director  George  Lucas  permitted  to  visit  the 

Star  Wars  set.  On  the  cover  and  throughout  the  portfolio: 

digital  creatures  and  compositing  by 

Industrial  Light  &  Magic.  Photographed  exclusively 

for  V.F.  by  Annie  Leibovitz 
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More  Bang 
for  Your  Buck 

Wondering  how  to  manage  your  401 K, 
Roth  IRA  or  the  money  stuffed  under  your 
mattress  for  a  rainy  day?  For  some  smart 
advice,  check  out  CNCURRENCY.COM, 
the  personal-finance  Web  site  that  has 
customized  portfolios  and  financial  tools, 
stock  quotes  and  personal  portfolios,  weekly 
features  by  money  experts,  and  forums  where 
you  can  get  your  questions  answered.  Log  on 
to  www.cncurrency.com  today! 


Famous  Faces 

TOURNEAU,  America's  leading  watch  retailer, 
and  Antiquorum,  the  world's  premiere  watch 
auctioneer,  have  teamed  up  for  the  Famous 
Faces  Watch  Auction  for  Charity,  to  be  held 
on  February  24th  at  the  Tourneau  Time 
Machine  in  New  York  City.  Some  of  the 
world's  most  recognizable  celebrities,  such  as 
Leonardo  DiCaprio,  Madonna,  Jerry  Seinfeld 
and  Ronald  Reagan  have  donated  their 
personal  timepieces  to  be  auctioned  off  to 
the  highest  bidders.  This  unique  collection  of 
watches  will  travel  to  seven  cities  around  the 
world  before  arriving  in  New  York  for 
the  auction.  All  proceeds  will  be  donated  to 
charities  nationwide. 

The  eight-city  tour  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Geneva 
Antiquorum  /  January  18-20 

Hong  Kong 
Hotel  Furama  /  January  22-24 

Tokyo 

International  Jewelry  Tokyo  1999  Fair /January  27-30 

Costa  Mesa 
Tourneau  /  February  1-2 

Houston 
Tourneau  /  February  4-5 

Palm  Beach 
Tourneau  /  February  7-8 

Bal  Harbour 
Tourneau  /  February  9 

New  York 

Tourneau  /  February  12-24 


"Hillary  has  a  secret,"  says  contributing  editor  Gail  Sheehy,  who 
in  this  issue  explores  the  mysterious  Clinton  marriage.  "It's  the 
kind  of  secret  that  spouses  of  alcoholics  have:  she  has  been  trying 
to  keep  the  binges  hidden  from  public  view."  Sheehy,  who  in 
past  issues  of  V.F.  has  examined  the  marriages  of  the  Dukakises 
and  the  Doles,  is  considering  writing  a  book  about  the  First 
Lady.  "She  is  now  becoming  the  most  fascinating  figure  on  the 
political  stage.  She's  almost  becoming  our  Princess  Di." 


A  familiar  pattern  developed 

during  Alex  Shoumatoff  and 

Jonathan  Becker's  monthlong  tour  of 

Bedford,  New  York,  the  old-money 

enclave  featured  on  page  152. 

"I  would  turn  to  Alex  and  say, 

'Dare  we?'"  recalls  Becker,  "and 

then  we'd  proceed  down  some 

very  interesting  driveway."  Although 

the  two  men  were  usually  met 

by  wary  homeowners,  ShoumatoiT 

would  quickly  charm  them 

with  stories  about  the  previous 

owners  of  their  houses— after  all, 

Shoumatoff  was  born  and 

raised  in  Bedford.  "Not  the  usual 

practice  for  journalists," 

says  Becker,  "but  it  would  give 

us  a  stunning  entry." 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    36 
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LOOK  OF  THE  SHOW 

RUNWAY   MAKEUP   SPRING    1999 
STARRING   BRILLIANT   NEW   LIP   METAL 


SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 

800-330-8497x2151 
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the  driver  the  car     the  road  the  driver  the  car 


The  corner  nears.  The  eyes  tell  the  brain  tells  the  hands  tell  the  wheels.  The  wheels  react.  Instantaneously] 
Tenaciously. The  skin  makes  goose  bumps,  without  being  told  by  anyone.  From  the  anatomic  perfection  of  [ 
each  control  to  its  nearly  acrobatic  balance,  no  other  car  feels  as  directly  wired  to  your  cerebral  cortex  as  a  BMW.I 


.ad  love    the  driver  lo        the  car  the  road  the  driver 
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The  Ultimate  Driving  Machine 
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I  FOUND  THIS 

ON  THE  INTERNET... 

And  my  broker 
thought  I  didn't  know 
how  to  spot  a  winner. 

At  only  S9.99  per  trade,* 
I  get  free  news,  research  and 
unlimited  real-time  quotes. 
Making  my  own  investment 
decisions  has  never  been  easier. 
Datek  updates  my  account 
instantly  and  provides  me  with 
what  I  need  to  manage  my 
portfolio. 

...finally  I  can  make  trades 
without  my  broker's  two  cents. 


DATEK 

online  wiviv.dafek.com 

TRADE    NOW 


*  All  internet  trades  are  only  $9.99,  up  to  5,000  shares.  Your 
commission  is  waived  if  your  marketable  order  is  not  executed  within 
60  seconds.  Some  restrictions  apply.  Please  check  our  website  for 
more  details.  Average  execution  time  on  marketable  orders  is  less 
than  10  seconds  (as  of  6/1/98).  Non-marketable  Nasdaq  orders  are 
represented  on  The  Island  ECN.  Orders  executed  through  Datek 
Online  Brokerage  Services  Corp.,  member  NASD/SIPC/Boston  Stock 
Exchange.  ©1998  Datek  Online 


The  Island  ECN 
member  NASD/SIPC 


(lonlribiilors 


Sebastian  Junger  traveled  to  London  and  then  to  the  Pakistan 
city  of  Peshawar,  at  the  foot  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  to  report  on  the 
mysterious  death  of  freedom  fighter  turned  journalist  Carlos  Mavroleon, 
who  had  attended  Eton  and  Harvard.  "By  the  end  of  the  project, 
I  really  liked  him,"  says  Junger,  whose  recent  book,  The  Perfect  Storm, 
has  spent  a  year  and  a  half  on  the  New  York  Times  best-seller  list. 
"He  was  a  different  kind  of  journalist." 


"It's  like  eating  an  entire  baj 
of  potato  chips— you  feel  sic 
afterward,"  contributing 
editor  David  Kamp  says  of  the 
creeping  trashiness  that  has 
infected  the  1990s— an  era  h 
calls  "the  Tabloid  Decade." 
Although  Kamp  relishes  his 
morning  helping  of  the  New 
York  Post,  he  skips  tabloid 
TV.  "I  watched  Morton  Downt 
Jr.  with  fascination  in  the 
late  80s,"  says  Kamp.  "Since 
then,  talk  shows  are  just 
purely  depressing." 


Contributing  editor  Christopher  Hitchens 

spent  the  fall  teaching  at  New  York's 

New  School  University,  where  he  found  a 

1939  translation  of  Adolf  Hitler's  Mein 

Kampf.  Hitchens  passed  an  "eerie  few  weeks 

saturating  myself  in  the  prose  of  Hitler" 

and  in  books  about  the  Nazi  leader.  "It  was 

a  tug  on  the  sleeve  from  history."  His  time  at 

the  New  School,  which  in  1933  became  a 

center  for  German  refugees,  was  a  reminder 

that  "brilliant  people  left  Germany  and 

came  to  the  U.S.  It  does  make  one  proud 

that  American  institutions  tried  to 

rescue  European  culture." 
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VANITY  FAIR 


i  Jazzy  Evening  with    ^ 
CK  Calvin  Klein 

i  November  11,  Vanity  Fair  and 
:  CALVIN  KLEIN  hosted  a  festive  evening  of 
inks,  hors  d'oeuvres,  and  great  jazz  in  the 
s  Men's  Department  at  Macy's  Union 
uare  in  San  Francisco.  Guests  grooved  to 
s  cool  sounds  of  Lavay  Smith  and  her  Red 
3t  Skillet  Lickers. 


Top:  Lavay  Smith 
and  her  Red  Hot 
Skillet  Lickers. 

LtoR: 

The  evening  in 
full  swing;  Christine 
Ring  and  Hal  Davis, 
Calvin  Klein. 


The  San  Francisco 
Ballet's  ENCORE! 

lore  than  300  guests  and  members  of 
le  San  Francisco  Ballet's  ENCORE!  group 
ithered  at  Shreve  &  Co.  to  kick  off  the 
in  Francisco  Ballet's  66th  repertory  season 
id  to  launch  the  DELANCE  SWISS  WATCH 
OLLECTtON. 


■HiSMMBH 


ip  L  to  R:  Richard  Home,  Shreve  &  Co.:  Rachel  Rufer,  San  Francisco  Ballet's  Corps  de  Ballet  dancer;  Steven  Kaiser. 
liser  Time  Inc.;  Gisele  Rufer.  creator  of  Delance  Swiss  Watches;  Rick  Moelis,  San  Francisco  Ballet's  ENCORE!  opening- 
>ht  gala  co-chair. 

ittom  L  to  R:  Richard  Home,  Shreve  &  Co.;  Elaine  Mellis.  San  Francisco  Ballet's  ENCORE!  Opening  night  gala  co-chair; 
?phen  Moller  and  Stacey  Caen,  ENCORE!  opening-night  gala  co-chairs. 


Free  Currency 
Interest  Guaranteed 

Get  your  complimentary  issue  of  Conde  Nast 
Currency  and  take  charge  of  your  money. 
Loaded  with  up-to-the-minute,  practical  advice, 
this  guide  to  personal-finance  will  show  you 
how  to  spend,  save,  and  get  the  most  out 
of  your  investments.  From  tips  for  raising 
your  net  worth  to  planning  for  the  future, 
Conde  Nast  Currency  is  filled  with  valuable 
information  you  can  trust.  Look  for  it  with 
your  April  issue.  (Sorry,  subscribers  only.) 

Personalized  Skincare 

Treat  your  skin  to  MURAD's  line  of  Advanced 
Performance  Skincare  products,  personalized 
for  your  skin  type  and  skin  concerns.  Murad's 
products  are  exclusively  designed  to  sustain 
wellness  and  restore  beauty,  inside  and  out. 

To  learn  more  about  how  you  can  achieve 

smoother,  firmer,  and  healthier  skin,  contact 

1-888-42-MURAD,  orvisitwww.murad.com 

and  receive  your  free  evaluation. 

Calling  All 
Screenwriters... 

THE  NANTUCKET  FILM   FESTIVAL  is  now 

accepting  submissions  for  its  1999  season. 
The  festival,  which  was  launched  in  1996, 
celebrates  original  voices  in  film  and  highlights 
the  screenwriter's  central  role  in  the  film- 
making process. 

In  addition  to  its  screenplay  competition, 
the  six-day  festival  (June  14-19,  1999)  features 
panel  discussions,  staged  readings,  Q&A 
seminars,  screenwriter  tributes,  and  screenings 
of  some  of  the  year's  most  promising 
independent  films. 

For  more  information  on  the  festival,  or  to 
submit  a  screenplay/film  for  consideration, 
please  call  212-642-6399  or  visit  the  Web  site 
at  www.nantucketfilmfest.org. 

Film  submission  deadline:  April  9,  1999 
Screenplay  competition  deadline:  March  12. 1999 
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The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to 

connect  with  them  for  additional  Information 

about  their  products  and  services  Stop 

by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise 

the  Information  Superhighway. 


GOOD 

Audi 

www.  audiusa.  com 


©CITIZEN 

www.  citizen  watch,  com 


CLINIQUE 

www.  clinique.  com 


www.gap.com 


LINCOLN 

www.  lincolnvehicles.  com 


GUESS7 

interactive 

www.  guess,  com 


pbsV/ 
online 

www.pbs.org 


www.saabusa.com 


SKYYVODKA 

www.skyy.  com 


VISA 


www.  visa.com/signatureusa 
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Todd  Eberle  spent  much  of  his  childhood  "worshiping 
Annie  Leibovitz's  and  Bruce  Weber's  work."  Eberle 
says  this  month's  session  with  the  alumni  of  the  famous 
Artists  Space  was  "a  dream  shoot  that  I  couldn't 
even  have  conceived  of— to  have  all  those  talented  people 
in  one  room  was  both  terrifying  and  gratifying."  An 
exhibition  of  Eberle's  work  will  be  on  view  this  March 
at  New  York's  Robert  Miller  Gallery. 


Before  reporting  on  the  messy 
legal  battle  between  Michael  Ovitz 
and  legendary  Broadway  impresario 
Garth  Drabinsky,  Suzanna  Andrews 
was  not  a  fan  of  musicals.  That 
changed  overnight  when  she 
saw  Ragtime  at  Drabinsky's  Ford 
Center  in  New  York.  "You  could 
just  see  how  much  love  he'd  put 
into  every  detail  of  the  theater," 
says  Andrews.  "When  I  left,  I  was 
completely  moved,  and  sensed 
that  it  would  be  a  long  time  before 
someone  like  Drabinsky  comes 
along  again." 


Photographer  Patrick  McMullan 

has  been  shooting  glamorous  social  events 

since  his  days  as  an  undergraduate  at 

New  York  University,  where  in  the  1970s  he 

"majored  in  business  and  minored  in 

Studio  54."  There  he  met  Andy  Warhol,  who 

encouraged  him  to  take  his  camera  everywhere. 

With  that  in  mind,  McMullan  photographed 

several  events  this  month,  including  Tom  Wolfe's 

book  party  at  the  Pierre  hotel  and  the 

gathering  for  artist  Ross  Bleckner  at  the  Mercer 

Kitchen.  "I  enjoy  all  the  parties  I  go  to," 

McMullan  says  playfully.  "Maybe  that's  why 

the  pictures  look  so  good." 
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Visibly  reduce  the 

appearance  of  fine  lines  and 

wrinkles  from  sun  damage. 


In  days,  skin  is  softer, 
smoother.  In  weeks,  the 
appearance  of  fine 
lines,  wrinkles  and  age 
spots  diminish. 


Your  skin  looks  firmer: 
younger,  healthier. 


feutr 

EALTHY 
SKIN* 


A  Retinol 

Facial  Treatment  with 

Multi-Vitamins 


Clinically  proven 
formula  with  Retinol 
(the  purest  form  of 
Vitamin  A)  works  deep 
within  the  skin's  surface 
where  wrinkles  develop. 


Contains  Pro-Vitamin  B5, 
Vitamin  E  and  special 
moisturizers  for  softer, 
smoother  skin. 


Neutrogena 

DERMATOLOGIST  RECOMMENDED 
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Self-Serve  Computers. 


Color  Graphics. 


Specialty  Papers. 


Color  Laser  Prints. 


Because  sometimes, 

it's  not  just  what  you  say, 

but  how  you  say  it.8" 
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kinko's 

Express  Yourself. 

www.kinkoscom  I-800-2KINKOS 
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Starr  boor: 

The Shnr  report,  Renata  Adler 
charged,  ignored  both  the  facts 
and  the  law.  Ki  nneth  Starr  outside 
bis  office  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
on  January  22.  WR. 
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Capital  offense: 

With  President  Clinton's^ 
cleceptieeness.  (.'i/mtopberHi/i/'ti/.t 


arv/iea.  nc  oeca 


liberal  Jim  Hakker.  Photograpbet 
on  Norember2l.  197 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  PROSECUTOR 


Renata  Adler 's  expose  on  Ken  Starr 
and  Linda  Tripp  ["Decoding  the 
Starr  Report,"  December]  confirmed 
what  I  had  suspected.  Too  bad  none 
of  the  Democrats  on  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  had  had  a  chance  to 
see  the  article:  their  questions  would  have 
been  even  more  interesting,  and  Starr 
would  have  perjured  himself  further. 

I  believe  the  first  instance  of  perjury  oc- 
curred when  Starr  denied  that  his  Office  of 
the  Independent  Counsel  had  ever  leaked 
to  the  press— directly  contradicting  his  own 
earlier  admission.  The  second  instance: 
when  Starr  denied  that  he  had  pressured 
Monica  Lewinsky  to  wear  a  wire.  When 
asked  if  he  stood  by  that  statement,  he 
said  yes  despite  documents  that  marked  a 
separate  incident  in  which  the  O.I.C.  tried 
to  persuade  Lewinsky  to  wear  the  wire. 

By  Starr's  own  yardstick,  he  has  com- 
mitted far  clearer  instances  of  perjury 
than  Bill  Clinton  ever  did.  His  double 
standards  and  partisanship  have  been  re- 
vealed to  the  world  in  unavoidable  terms. 

TAMARA  BAKER 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

I  WRITE  TO  CONGRATULATE  you  on 
Renata  Adler's  article.  Adler  nails  her  ar- 
gument with  pellucid  prose,  unassailable 


homework,  and  utmost  timeliness.  May 
we  read  more  of  Adler,  more  and  more. 

JUNE  JORDAN 
Berkeley,  California 

ONCE  AGAIN,  Christopher  Hitchens  ["It's 
Not  the  Sin.  It's  the  Cynicism,"  Decem- 
ber] is  right  on  target,  this  time  about 
our  president.  It's  not  about  the  sex.  It's 
not  about  "privacy,"  or  abusing  a  pre- 
sumed position  as  our  children's  role 
model.  It's  about  a  self-serving  weasel 
who  continues  to  lie  for  his  own  benefit 
and  at  the  expense  of  many  others.  This 
is  the  first  article  I've  read  on  the  subject 
that  tells  it  exactly  like  it  is.  Instead  of 
taping  Nightline  for  my  small  children's 
future  history  lessons,  I  am  saving  Chris- 
topher Hitchens's  articles. 

SYLVIA  WILKINSON 

Edgewood,  New  Mexico 

AS  ONE  WHO  PURCHASED,  at  full  price, 
Mr.  Hitchens's  book  The  Missionary  Posi- 
tion, I  feel  that  I  qualify  as  a  loyal  fan  of 
his  work.  But  with  his  latest  article  I  fear 
he's  lost  me.  While  his  insights  into  Amer- 
ican politics  remain  as  keen  as  ever,  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature  seems  to 
have  gone  missing.  Hitchens  tosses  every- 
thing—including the  kitchen  sink— onto 


Clinton  while  the  man  is  struggling  for  air. 
Hitchens's  voice  is  an  important  one, 
and  its  seriousness  should  not  be  wast- 
ed on  shopping  lists  of  unrelated  griev- 
ances. Perhaps  at  this  point  he  sees  no 
harm  in  giving  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
Perhaps  he  feels  that  there's  no  differ- 
ence between  a  Clinton  and  a  Quayle  in 
the  White  House.  If  so,  then  I  suspect 
that  he  may  be  the  one  who  has  suc- 
cumbed to  cynicism.  And  that  would  be, 
if  not  a  sin,  then  certainly  a  shame. 

CHRISTOPHER  BEAUMONT 

Studio  City,  California 

IN  TODAY'S  ENVIRONMENT  of  political 
commentary,  reading  Christopher  Hitch- 
ens is  like  breathing  fresh  air  through 
a  straw  from  under  a  10-ton  mound  of 
manure.  December's  V.F.  truly  kept  me 
from  suffocating. 

R.  L.  CLICK 

New  York,  New  York 


McDowall  Colony 


THANK  YOU,  Dominick  Dunne,  for  the 
poignant  article  about  the  death  of  your 
friend  Roddy  McDowall  ["The  Company 
He  Kept,"  December].  You  have  captured 
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,ook  at  magazines  and  think  she  has  to  be  as  thin  as  the  models  she  seesT 

think  that  Independence  makes  her  less  desirable? 

tower  her  expectations  because  she  cant  find  women  to  look  up  toT 


Will  she 

grow  up  questioning  the  things  we  don't? 


Will  she  be  confident  enough  that  these  issues  don't  bother  her  at  all? 


If  she  plays  sports,  if  she's  healthy  and  strong  and  self-assured,  they  won't. 


Being  active  can  make  a  difference  in  your  life,  in  the  lives  of  other  women 


and  in  the  lives  of  generations  of  women  to  come. 


Fight  the  things  you  don't  want  to  live  with. 


Talk  about  the  things  that  bother  you. 


Ask  why  it  has  to  be  that  way. 


Then  change  it. 


nike  IT* 


<*. 
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the  sensitive,  dignified  nature  oi  Roddy's 
personality  thai  ni.uk-  him  so  special  to 

so  many  of  us.  I  hope  that  someone  such 
as  yourself  can  write  a  biography  of  Hol- 
lywood's faithful  confidant.  Such  a  lasting 
tribute  lie  certainly  deserves. 

NANCY  R1SS1IAK 
Clifton,  New  Jersey 

IN  THE  ABSENCE  o\'  the  funeral  Roddy 
McDowall  didn't  want.  Dominick  Dunne's 
simply  marvelous  eulogy  gives  friends  and 
lans  alike  their  needed  opportunity  to  con- 
sole one  another. 

GLORIA  HOFFMAN 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


upcoming  Star  Wars  prequel.  Maybe  now 
more  Americans  will  realize  what  a  won- 
derful actor  he  really  is. 

KERRY  MARDER 
Bensalem,  Pennsylvania 


Woody  s  Women 


Great  Scot 


THANK  YOU  so  much  for  the  cover  story 
on  that  hot  Scot,  Ewan  McGregor  ["A 
Star's  Wars,"  by  Zoe  Heller,  December], 
I  am  a  16-year-old  female,  and  ever  since 
I  saw  Trainspotting  a  few  years  back,  I  have 
thought  that  McGregor  is  extremely  tal- 
ented and  sexy.  Because  his  recent  movies 
have  all  been  small  and  relatively  unsuc- 
cessful, I  am  glad  to  see  that  he  is  finally 
getting  the  publicity  he  deserves,  with 
a  huge  role  to  match  in  George  Lucas's 


A  BIG  CHEER  to  James  Wolcott  and  his 
honesty  ["How  Green  Was  My  Woody," 
December],  I  just  saw  Celebrity  last  week- 
end and  couldn't  agree  more!  Wolcott  ar- 
ticulated every  thought  (and  empty  feel- 
ing) I've  had  about  poor  Woody 's  demise. 
As  a  true  fan  of  his  earlier  work,  I  was 
enraged  by  his  decision  to  slaughter  the 
"polymorphously  perverse"  exchange— 
those  words  were  uttered  by  the  man  him- 
self to  sweet  Annie  Hall  some  22  years 
ago,  in  view  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

Allen  has  lost  almost  all  integrity.  For  the 
record,  the  only  reason  I  keep  seeing  his 
films  is  for  the  genius  of  Judy  Davis.  Let's 
hope  she  bridges  the  gap  of  his  fictional 
ladies— she  ought  to  show  him  that  a  wom- 
an's power  lies  in  her  ability  to  cultivate  all 
parts  of  life  and  love,  not  just  the  ones 
he's  experienced  and  discussed  in  therapy. 

EVA  TARNAWSK1 
New  Britain,  Connecticut 


From  JEAN  ANDERSON,  co-author  of  the 
bestselling  Doubleday  Cookbook 

The  one  cookbook 
that  has  it  all — 

a  century's  worth  of  great  recipes. 


American 
|  Century 
v  Cookbook 


|  i  The  Most  Popular 
Recipes  of  the 
20th  Century 


JEAN 


ANDERSON 
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Clurkson  Polterl 'Publishri -s 

AT  BOOKSTORES  EVERYWHERE 

http://www.randomhouse.com/ 


ry  the  best-loved  recipes  of  great 
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Willi  l  I  will  not  even  begin  Id  dele 
Woody  Allen's  motives  or  morals,  lam 
Wolcolt's  essay  was  a  low  blow  to  the  gre 
actress  Judy  Davis.  Mr.  Wolcott  spe 
much  of  a  page  dissecting  Ms.  Davis,  h 
choice  of  roles,  and  her  degrees  of  "bite 
ery"  in  Allen's  films.  While  he  mentio 
her  outstanding  work  in  A  Passage  to  I, 
clia,  he  can't  help  but  throw  in  that  si 
"dared  to  belittle  David  Lean"  and  h 
become  known  as  a  difficult  actress. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Wolcott  also  has  a 
ax  to  grind  with  women  whom  he  pei 
ceives  as  difficult,  or  those  who  "dare"  t 
have  an  opinion  that  goes  against  hi 
own.  Ms.  Davis  has  the  right  to  choos 
her  own  film  roles.  She  has  made  a  c; 
reer  out  of  selecting  offbeat  and  deck 
edly  challenging  characters.  Mr.  Wolcot 
Judy  Davis  has  proved  her  potentia 
and  she  is  a  lioness.  Perhaps  you're  jus 
afraid  of  her  roar. 

COLLIN  MITCHELL  KELLE 
Atlanta.  Georgi 


Hall  Monitors 


A  WISH  keeps  recurring  to  me  after 
looked  through  your  1998  Hall  of  Farm 
[December]:  that  the  peregrine  falcoi 
continues  to  thrive  and  that  Monica  Lew 
insky  becomes  extinct. 

PAMELA  PHILLIP 
Norwalk.  Californi 


AS  AN  EIGHTH-GRADER,  I  find  that  the 
topics  discussed  among  the  students  ir 
my  class  are  not  algebra  or  history,  bu: 
rather  the  programs  Dawson's  Creek,  Par 
ty  of  Five,  and  Buffy  the  Vampire  Slayer- 
some  of  whose  stars  appeared  in  your 
Hall  of  Fame.  As  much  as  my  teachers 
despise  these  shows,  with  regard  to  con- 
tent and  the  modesty  of  the  characters, 
my  peers  are  all  the  more  drawn  to  them. 

YAAKOV  KILSTEIN 
Boca  Raton,  Florida 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  the 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone 
number  to:  Vanity  Fair,  350  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10017.  Address  electronic 
mail  to  vfmail@vf.com.  The  magazine  reserves 
the  right  to  edit  submissions,  which  may  be  pub- 
lished or  otherwise  used  in  any  medium.  All 
submissions  become  the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Those  submitting  manuscripts,  photographs, 
artwork,  or  other  material  to  Vanity  Fair  for 
consideration  should  not  send  originals  unless 
requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  Vanity  Fair.  All 
unsolicited  materials  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  self-addressed  overnight-delivery  envelope, 
postage  paid.  However,  Vanity  Fair  is  not 
responsible  for  unsolicited  submissions. 
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IMAGINING  HITLER 


Before  Adolf  Hitler  took  power,  virtually  no  one  understood  his  unthinkable  evil 

Since  his  suicide,  no  one  has  fully  explained  how  a  talentless  crank 

was  able  to  turn  Europe  into  a  charnel  house.  In  a  new  book,  Hitler  1889-1936: 

Hubris,  Ian  Kershaw  supplies  a  piece  of  the  puzzle 
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hat  a  piece  of  work  is 
man!"  says  the  Prince 
of  Denmark.  "How  no- 
ble in  reason!  how  infi- 
nite in  faculty!  in  form 
and  moving  how  ex- 
press and  admirable!  in 
action  how  like  an  angel!  in  apprehension 
how  like  a  god!  the  beauty  of  the  world! 
the  paragon  of  animals!"  Well  said,  but 
where,  as  Ron  Rosenbaum  so  intelligently 
asks  in  his  recent  book,  Explaining  Hitler, 
do  all  the  Jeffrey  Dahmers  come  from? 
This  is  sometimes  put,  by  nervous  the- 
ologians, as  "the  problem  of  evil."  We  of- 
ten phrase  it,  colloquially,  as  the  problem 
of  Hitler.  "His  face  in  those  early  years," 
wrote  Arthur  Koestler  in  1942,  "an  un- 
shaped  pudding  with  a  black  horizontal 
dot,  came  to  life  as  the  lights  of  obsession 
were  switched  on  behind  the  eyeballs." 
And  then  those  paragons  of  animals,  those 

I      VANITY     FAIR 


with  the  godlike  and  angelic  faculties  of 
reason  and  understanding,  flung  them- 
selves down  by  the  million  and  groaned 
great  noises  of  worship  and  adoration. 
And  this  in  the  country  of  Beethoven  and 
Goethe,  where,  to  continue  with  Koestler 
for  a  moment,  "the  features  of  it  retained 
their  crankish  ridiculousness,  with  the 
black  dot  under  the  upturned  nose  and  the 
second  black  dot  pasted  on  the  forefront, 
but  it  now  assumed  the  grotesque  horror 
of  a  totem-mask  worn  at  ritual  dances 
where  human  sacrifices  are  performed." 
A  piece  of  work— no  question  about  that. 
I  treasure  one  episode,  in  the  clotted 
pages  of  Mein  Kampf,  above  all  others.  As 
a  young,  resentful  loser  hanging  around  in 
the  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  Adolf  Hitler 
was  forced  to  seek  employment  on  a  con- 
struction site.  He  thought  the  labor  be- 
neath him,  and  he  very  much  resented  be- 
ing pressed  to  join  a  union.  The  lunchtime 


Adolf  Hitler,  then  a 
disillusioned  loner,  among  the 
crowd  at  Odeonsplatz,  Munich,  for  the 
August  1914  proclamation  of  the  First 
World  War;  inset,  his  Mein  Kampf, 
first  published  in  1925. 


chat  of  his  fellows  was  even  more  repug- 
nant to  his  nature:  "Some  of  the  men  went 
into  the  nearest  public  house,"  while  "I 
drank  my  bottle  of  milk  and  ate  my  piece 
of  bread  somewhere  on  the  side."  And 
when  they  talked  politics, 

everything  was  rejected:  the  nation  as  an  in- 
vention of  the  "capitalistic"  classes-  how  of- 
ten was  I  to  hear  just  this  word!—;  the  coun- 
try as  the  instrument  of  the  bourgeoisie  for 
the  exploitation  of  the  workers;  the  authority 
of  the  law  as  a  means  of  suppressing  the 
proletariat;  the  school  as  an  institution  for 
bringing  up  slaves  as  well  as  slave-drivers; 
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Churchill  couldn't  withhold  admiration  for  Hitlers  Kampl 


religion  as  a  means  for  doping  the  peo- 
ple destined  for  exploitation;  morality  as 
a  sign  of  sheepish  patience,  and  so  forth. 
Nothing  remained  that  was  nol  dragged 
down  into  the  dirt  and  the  filth  of  the 

lowest  depdis. 

Il  was  this,  said  the  young  Hitler, 
which  fust  persuaded  him  to  study 
"book  after  book,  pamphlet  after 
pamphlet."  and  to  begin  fighting  back 
for  race  and  nation  and  decency.  "I 
argued  till  finally  one  day  they  applied  the 
one  means  that  wins  the  easiest  victory 
over  reason:  terror  and  force.  Some  of  the 
leaders  o(  the  other  side  gave  me  the 
choice  of  either  leaving  the  job  at  once  or 
of  being  thrown  from  the  scaffold."  He 
sloped  wolfishly  away,  later  to  notice  the 
beards  and  caftans  of  the  Viennese  Jews 
and  to  discover  another  source  of  lifelong 
resentment.  (One  has  to  admire,  also,  his 
early  revulsion  against  "terror  and  force.") 

The  passage  always  sends  me  into  a 
reverie.  I  think,  first,  of  those  solid  Viennese 
workers  who,  by  the  ill  luck  of  the  draw, 
found  themselves  dealing  with  the  staring 
eyes  of  Adolf  Hitler  at  every  lunch  break. 
Austrian  social  democracy  was  not  created 
by  intimidation,  so  one  imagines  their  pa- 
tience being  sorely  tested  before  they  finally 
told  him  he  could  either  clear  off  or  be 
dropped  over  the  side.  Then,  in  1914,  they 
and  millions  like  them  were  dragooned  into 
war  by  their  Emperor  and  found— among 
others  at  the  front— Corporal  Adolf  Hitler, 
the  gung-ho  enthusiast!  All  that  having 
turned  into  a  bloody  nightmare  for  civiliza- 
tion, the  few  survivors  got  home  and  found 
. . .  Adolf  Hitler  demanding  revenge  for  the 
same  war  he  had  wanted  in  the  first  place! 
( He  had  meanwhile  been  exposed  to  poison 
gas,  which  I  don't  think  can  have  brought 
out  the  best  in  him.)  Then  the  annexation 
of  Austria,  the  creation  of  a  new,  thousand- 
year  Reich,  and,  after  a  mere  12  years  of 
that,  hardly  one  brick  standing  upon  anoth- 
er from  one  end  of  Germany  and  Austria 
to  the  next.  Plenty  of  opportunities  for  con- 
struction workers.  Was  there  one,  I  wonder, 
who  ever  made  the  connection  and  some- 
times thought  of  the  chance  he  had  missed, 
to  send  that  little  bastard  over  the  edge  and 
right  onto  the  brick  pile  below? 

1  foe  of  political  correctness  in  one  way, 
tl  Hitler  was  its  friend  in  another.  Recall 
1 1  the  bottle  of  milk  he  swilled  while  the 
others  were  boozing?  (The  frightful  mus- 
tache was  grown  partly  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  his  rotting  fangs  and  suppurating 


Above,  a  scene 

from  Hitler's  favorite 

film,  the  un-Wagnerian 

Snow  White  and  the  Seven 

Dwarfs  (1937);  right, 

Charlie  Chaplin  as  the 

Hitlerian  Adenoid  Hynkel 

in  his  1940  satire, 

The  Great  Dictator. 


gums.)  In  the  same 
way,  he  abhorred  smok- 
ing, was  a  fanatical  veg- 
etarian, and  would  nev- 
er allow  jokes  about  sex  in  his  presence. 
His  tedious  hypochondria  and  health- 
cultishness  found  expression  in  hysteria 
about  "bacilli"  and  "vermin,"  and  were, 
eventually,  something  more  than  crankish. 
He  was,  like  most  of  his  gang  leaders,  mor- 
bidly pious  about  religion  and  the  family. 

Is  it  the  insult  to  one's  integrity  and  in- 
telligence—the shame  of  having  still  to 
cringe  at  the  thought  of  such  a  person— 
that  partly  accounts  for  our  continued  fas- 
cination with  der  Fiihrer?  The  maddening 
thought  that,  in  other  circumstances,  he 
could  have  been  such  an  ordinary  bore 
and  nuisance?  The  man's  opinions  are  trite 
and  bigoted  and  deferential,  and  the  prose 
in  Mein  KampJ  is  simply  laughable  in  its 
pomposity.  (When  mutiny  and  rebellion 
broke  out  in  Munich  after  the  First  World 
War,  Hitler  could  not  get  over  the  shock. 
He  burst  into  floods  of  tears,  moaning  in 
print  that  "the  loyalty  towards  the  honor- 
able House  of  Wittelsbach  [had]  seemed 
to  me  to  be  stronger  than  the  will  of  a 
few  Jews.")  Yet  attempts  to  make  him  ab- 
surd by  caricature  and  contempt  are  al- 
ways, somehow,  failures.  Charlie  Chap- 
lin's 1940  farce,  The  Great  Dictator,  was 
in  many  ways  a  masterpiece,  and  Bertolt 
Brecht's  1941  play  The  Resistible  Rise  of 
Arturo  Ui  was  a  workmanlike  attempt  to 
cut  Hitler  down  to  size  by  depicting  him 
as  a  cheap  crook  and  a  tool  of  the  rack- 
ets. P.  G.  Wodehouse  introduced  one  of 
his  Mulliner  stories,  published  in  1937, 


with  a  heated  pub  discussion  about 
"the  situation  in  Germany."  Hitler 
must  soon  decide  one  way  or  anoth- 
er, says  a  thoughtful  customer.  There's 
no  dodging  the  issue.  "He'll  have  to  let 
it  grow  or  shave  it  off."  But  if  this 
style  of  subversive  or  mocking  wit 
could  do  the  job,  there  wouldn't  be  a 
"problem  of  evil,"  or  such 
a  Hitler  conundrum,  in  the 
first  place. 

It  hurts  and  nags,  above 
all,  that  we  never  got  his 
mug  in  court.  The  British 
officer  Airey  Neave,  an  ex- 
prisoner  of  the  Gestapo 
who  was  one  of  the  mili- 
tary lawyers  at  Nuremberg, 
went  from  cell  to  cell  and 
thought:  We  were  frightened 
for  years  by  this?  This  gag- 
gle of  sniggering,  talentless, 
self-pitying  picknoses?  Hit- 
ler's foreign  minister,  the 
half-weeping  Joachim  von  Ribbentrop,  gave 
him,  with  shaking  hands,  a  list  of  titled 
character  witnesses,  "chiefly  members  of 
the  British  aristocracy."  Hitler's  cashier, 
Walther  Funk,  on  inspection,  turned  out  to 
be  a  "depressing  hypochondriac."  Robert 
Ley,  organizer  of  slave  labor,  was  "a  slob- 
bering creature."  Julius  Streicher,  purveyor 
of  Jew-baiting  pornography,  was  actually 
doing  his  second  stretch  in  a  Nuremberg 
jail.  He'd  been  convicted  of  sadistic  ped- 
erasty and  resembled,  as  Rebecca  West  put 
it  to  Neave,  the  "sort  of  old  man  who  gives 
trouble  in  parks."  Yet  Hitler  was  never  re- 
duced to  "human"  scale  in  such  fashion; 
never  had  to  hire  a  lawyer  and  try  to  cop  a 
plea.  He  only  affected  to  be  fond  of  Wag- 
ner—his favorite  film  was  the  Disney  version 
of  Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs,  his 
actress  of  choice  was  Shirley  Temple,  and 
in  music  he  preferred  the  kitsch  operetta— 
but  he  did  arrange  a  Gotterdammerung 
ending  to  his  rule.  As  a  consequence,  there 
is  a  recurrent  fantasy  of  retrieving  him,  and 
of  making  him  talk. 

It's  important  to  remember  that  many 
people,  before  the  war,  could  look  at 
Hitler  and  see  a  man  with  whom  busi- 
ness could  be  done.  Winston  Churchill,  in 
a  1935  essay  from  his  book  Great  Contem- 
poraries, had  this  to  say: 

It  is  not  possible  to  form  a  just  judgment  of 
a  public  figure  who  has  attained  the  enor- 
mous dimensions  of  Adolf  Hitler  until  his 
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tFuhrer  was  the  first  actual  job  Hitler  had  ever  held.^ 


life  work  as  a  whole  is  before  us.  Although 
no  subsequent  political  action  can  condone 
wrong  deeds,  history  is  replete  with  exam- 
ples of  men  who  have  risen  to  power  by  em- 
ploying stern,  grim,  and  even  frightful  meth- 
ods, but  who,  nevertheless,  when  their  life  is 
revealed  as  a  whole,  have  been  regarded  as 
great  figures  whose  lives  have  enriched  the 
story  of  mankind.  So  may  it  be  with  Hitler. 

I've  always  thought  that— coming  as  it 
did  two  years  after  Hitler's  seizure  of  pow- 
er this  was  a  bit  lenient.  Churchill  raised 
his  eyebrows  all  right  at  the  maltreatment 
of  the  German  Jews,  and  at  the  pace  of 
German  re-armament,  but  (as  he  had  done 
earlier  with  Mussolini)  could  not  withhold 
admiration  for  Hitler's  Kcimpj  itself:  "The 
story  of  that  struggle  cannot  be  read  with- 
out admiration  for  the  courage,  the  perse- 
verance, and  the  vital  force  which  enabled 
him  to  challenge,  defy,  conciliate,  or  over- 
come all  the  authorities  or  resistances 
which  barred  his  path." 

Iook  up  H.  L.  Mencken's  review  of  Mein 
Kcimpj,  as  it  appeared  in  The  American 
Mercury  of  December  1933.  Greatly  to 
the  distress  of  his  old  friend  and  publisher 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  among  others,  Mencken 
felt  it  his  job  to  explain  that  the  new  Fiihrer 
was  potentially  onto  something  good.  Not 
only  did  he  describe  as  "sensible  enough" 
the  idea  that  "Germany's  first  big  task  is  to 
collar  Austria  and  so  consolidate  the  Ger- 
man people,"  but  he  went  on  to  state  that 
anti-Semitism  was  more  or  less  to  be  ex- 
pected. ("The  disadvantage  of  the  Jew  is 
that,  to  simple  men,  he  always  seems  a  kind 
of  foreigner.")  Though  he  tried  to  soften  the 
blow  by  comparing  Hitler  to  fundamentalist 
Democrat  William  Jennings  Bryan— harsh 
dispraise  in  the  Mencken  universe— he  too 
found  that  there  was  a  Jewish-Bolshevik 
threat  to  be  combated:  "The  bloody  Rate- 
republik  at  Munich— long  forgotten  else- 
where, but  only  too  well  remembered  in 
Germany— had  been  set  up  and  bossed  by 
a  Jew,  and  there  were  other  Jews  high  in 
the  councils  of  the  Communist  party, 
which  proposed  openly  to  repeat  the  Mu- 
nich pillages  and  butcheries  all  over  the 
country." 

Munich,  Munich,  always  Munich.  It  was 
there  in  1919,  just  80  years  ago,  that  the  es- 
sential catalyst  was  found.  After  all,  had 
Hitler  not  redeemed  Germany  from  the 
awful  moment  when,  as  Winston  Churchill 
himself  put  it,  "the  pride  and  will-power  of 
the  Prussian  race  broke  into  surrender  and 
revolution  behind  the  fighting  lines"?  In  his 


The  newly  appointed  Chancellor  Hitler,  1933. 

After  Hitler  was  put  in  power,  Franz  von 

Papen,  one  of  Hitler's  conservative  backers, 

exclaimed,  "We've  hired  him!" 


new  book,  Hitler  1889-1936:  Hubris,  Pro- 
fessor Ian  Kershaw  has  hit  upon  the  very 
moment  that  is  suggested  by  the  earlier 
passage  in  Mein  Kampf  and  the— let's  be 
charitable— unintended  compliments  paid 
by  Churchill  and  Mencken. 

Do  you  recall  the  moment  in  Tlie  Silence 
of  the  Lambs  when  a  moth  chrysalis  is  dis- 
covered in  the  throat  of  a  mutilated  wom- 
an, and  taken  for  examination?  The  ento- 
mologists at  the  Smithsonian  lose  no  time 
in  establishing  that  this  sinister  insect  was 
present  by  design  and  had  been  carefully 
nurtured.  "Somebody,"  says  the  man  with 
the  tweezers,  "grew  this  guy.  Fed  him  hon- 
ey and  nightshade.  Kept  him  warm.  Some- 
body loved  him."  The  roach  Hitler  was 
just  a  drifter  and  a  loser  and  a  fantasist, 
but  he  was  incubated  all  right,  and  shoved 
down  the  throats  of  the  German  people  at 
the  perfect  psychological  moment. 

In  Munich  in  late  1918  and  1919,  Hitler's 
two  greatest  enemies  made  common  cause. 
The  Riiterepublik,  or  "republic  of  coun- 
cils," was  a  radical  and  improvised  regime 
that  deposed  the  monarchy  and  denounced 
the  war.  (Its  leader,  the  Jewish  journalist 
and  leftist  Kurt  Eisner,  published  the  secret 
documents  that  showed  how  the  Kaiser  had 
pushed  Austria  into  making  a  bullying  ulti- 
matum after  the  Sarajevo  incident  in  1914.) 
What  horror  that  in  Bavaria,  Jews  and  me- 
chanics and  longhairs  should  rule!  And 
that  they  should  expose  the  war  guilt  of 


Imperial  Germany!  Mencken  is  right  that 
there  was  pillage  and  butchery  as  a  result, 
but  in  fact  the  bloodbath  began  when  Eis- 
ner was  murdered  by  a  fanatical  right-wing 
officer,  and  it  did  not  stop  until  hundreds 
of  Jewish  and  other  "suspect"  elements  had 
been  lynched  by  the  predecessors  of  the 
Brownshirts,  and  "order"  had  been  re- 
stored. In  the  course  of  this  sanguinary  fer- 
ment, according  to  documents  unearthed 
by  Professor  Kershaw,  Hitler  found  his  pa- 
trons. A  cabal  of  extreme  nationalist  and 
conservative  officers  in  the  army  hired  him 
as  a  spy,  gave  him  some  walking-around 
money,  and  noticed  his  talent  for  dema- 
goguery.  The  leader  of  this  group.  Captain 
Karl  Mayr,  wrote  a  year  or  so  later  to  one 
of  his  Fascist-minded  civilian  friends:  "I've 
set  up  very  capable  young  people.  A  Herr 
Hitler,  for  example,  has-  become  a  motive 
force,  a  popular  speaker  of  the  first  rank." 
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he  drummer,"  his  windup  inventors 
called  him.  He  was  proud  of  the  title. 
Later,  it  was  the  army  that  bought 
Hitler  his  first  newspaper,  the  Volkischer 
Beobachter,  on  which  he  was  to  found  a 
career  as  the  first  modern  politician  to  en- 
joy absolute  mastery  of  the  mass  media. 
The  brass  also  gave  him  arms  and  uni- 
forms on  the  side  to  set  up  the  Brown- 
shirts.  Somebody  grew  him.  You  can  chuck 
out  your  Alan  Bullock  and  Joachim  Fest 
and  Hugh  Trevor-Roper  biographies,  in  my 
opinion,  and  read  only  one  relatively  short 
book:  The  Meaning  of  Hitler,  by  the  brave, 
brilliant  former  German  exile  Sebastian 
Haffner.  In  one  dense  paragraph,  written  in 
1978,  before  the  Kershaw  disclosures,  he 
guessed  correctly  that  Hitler's  maniacal  re- 
action to  the  Munich  revolution  in  1918-19 
was  the  key  that  unlocked  everything.  Read 
it  carefully,  because  it  leaves  nothing  out: 

"There  must  never  again  be  and  there 
will  never  again  be  a  November  1918  in  Ger- 
many," was  his  first  political  resolution  after 
a  great  many  political  ponderings  and  spec- 
ulations. It  was  the  first  specific  objective  the 
young  private  politician  set  himself  and  inci- 
dentally the  only  one  he  truly  accomplished. 
There  was  certainly  no  November  1918  in 
the  Second  World  War  -neither  a  timely  ter- 
mination of  a  lost  war  nor  a  revolution. 
Hitler  prevented  both. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  what  this  "never 
again  a  November  1918"  implied.  It  implied 
quite  a  lot.  First  of  all  the  determination  to 
make  impossible  any  future  revolution  in  a 
situation  analogous  to  November  1918  Sec- 
ondly since  otherwise  the  first  point  would 
be  left  in  the  air  the  determination  to  bring 
about  once  more  a  similar  situation.  And  this 
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^  Hitlers  backers  thought  they  owned  a  marionette.' 


implied,  thirdly,  the  resumption  of  the  war 
that  was  lost  or  believed  u>  be  lost,  Fourthly, 
the  war  had  to  be  resumed  on  the  basis  of  a 
domestic  constitution  in  which  there  were  no 
potentially  revolutionary  forces.  From  here  it 
was  nol  far  to  the  fifth  point,  the  abolition  of 
all  Left-wing  parties,  and  indeed  why  not, 
while  one  was  about  it.  of  all  parties.  Since. 
however,  one  could  not  abolish  the  people  be- 
hind the  Left-wing  parties,  the  workers,  they 
would  have  to  be  politically  won  over  to  na- 
tionalism, and  this  implied,  sixth,  that  one 
had  to  offer  them  socialism,  or  at  least  a  kind 
of  socialism,  in  fact  National  Socialism.  Sev- 
enth, then  former  faith,  Marxism,  had  to  be 
uprooted  and  that  meant  eighth  the  physi- 
cal annihilation  of  the  Marxist  politicians  and 
intellectuals  who,  fortunately,  included  quite  a 
lot  of  Jews  so  that  ninth,  and  Hitler's  oldest 
w  ish  one  could  also,  at  the  same  time,  exter- 
minate all  the  Jews. 

It  becomes  impossible  to  overstate  the 
germinal  importance  of  the  1918  col- 
lapse. The  German  army  had  fought, 
brilliantly  and  barbarously,  against  France, 
Britain,  Russia,  and  later  the  United  States. 
It  had  defeated  Russia  and,  in  the  purely 
militarist  sense,  held  the  other  Allies  to  a 
standoff.  But  it  had,  without  noticing  the 
fact,  also  ruined  and  beggared  Germany. 
Either  this  calamity  was  the  fault  of  the 
Imperial  leadership  (the  view  of  the  Marx- 
ist left)  or  it  was  the  work  of  an  "enemy 
within."  The  crazy,  intoxicating  one-word 
Nazi  slogan  for  the  latter  was  Dolchstoss,  or 
the  "stab  in  the  back."  Such  a  deluded  fan- 
tasy required  fantasists  for  its  promotion. 

The  high  intelligence  of  Haffner's  analy- 
sis explains  both  Hitler's  appeal  to  the  low- 
est common  denominator  and  the  appeal 
of  such  a  type  to  those  who  imagined  they 
were  using  him.  Hitler's  inventors  and 
backers,  from  the  obscure  Captain  Mayr 
up  to  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  (the 
dense  military  man)  and  Fritz  Thyssen  (the 
greedy  and  cynical  tycoon)  and  Franz  von 
Papen  (the  Establishment  wheeler-dealer), 
could  have  been  taken  as  caricatures  from 
some  Monopoly  board  game.  They  neither 
wanted  nor  needed  an  all-out  war  with 
Russia  and  Britain  and  America,  with  a  Fi- 
nal Solution  thrown  in.  They  desired  an  in- 
surance policy  against  Communism.  But 
for  that  they  needed  Hitler.  And  Hitler  did 
need  all  of  the  foregoing.  But  he  didn't  let 
on  until  it  was  too  late.  Professor  Kershaw 
makes  the  same  point  in  a  different  but 
equally  chilling  way.  After  the  constitution- 
al coup  which  brought  Hitler  to  power  in 
January  1933,  the  unscrupulous  conserva- 
tive von  Papen,  who  had  helped  broker  the 
deal,  exclaimed,  "We've  hired  him!"  At 


A  1933  photomontage  by  John  Heartfield 
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thwart  German  Communism. 


the  same  moment,  the  senile  President 
Hindenburg  received  a  letter  from  his  old 
comrade-in-arms  Erich  Ludendorff  who 
had  led  Germany's  armies  on  the  Western 
Front,  had  helped  originate  the  myth  of 
the  "stab  in  the  back,"  and  had  flirted  often 
with  Hitler  in  right-wing  politics  in  Munich 
after  1919.  "You  have  delivered  up  our  holy 
German  Fatherland  to  one  of  the  greatest 
demagogues  of  all  time,"  wrote  the  ultra- 
reactionary  Ludendorff  to  his  onetime  com- 
manding officer.  "I  solemnly  prophesy  that 
this  accursed  man  will  cast  our  Reich  into 
the  abyss  and  bring  our  nation  to  inconceiv- 
able misery.  Future  generations  will  damn 
you  in  your  grave  for  what  you  have  done." 
This  means  that,  as  early  as  1933,  a 
brutish  and  conceited  militarist  was  more 
farseeing  than,  say,  Winston  Churchill. 
(Actually,  the  only  person  in  Europe  apart 
from  Ludendorff  who  saw  that  there  was 
something  entirely  new  and  completely 
hideous  about  Hitler  was  Russian  revolu- 
tionary Leon  Trotsky,  about  whom  Chur- 
chill in  his  Great  Contemporaries  was  much 
ruder  than  about  Hitler  himself.  Trotsky 
also  realized,  unlike  Ludendorff,  that  Hit- 
lei  ism  would  be  dire  not  just  for  the  "holy 
German  Fatherland."  As  he  wrote,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  "today,  not  only  in  peasant 
homes  but  also  in  the  city  sky-scrapers, 


there  lives  alongside  the  twentieth  century 
the  tenth  or  thirteenth.  A  hundred  million 
people  use  electricity  and  still  believe  in  the 
magic  power  of  signs  and  exorcisms. . . . 
What  inexhaustible  reserves  they  possess  of 
darkness,  ignorance  and  savagery!") 

Between  Haffner's  incisive  analysis  and 
Kershaw's  meticulous  historiography,  it 
may  be  possible  to  give  reason  a  small 
retrospective  victory.  Chroniclers  of  Hit- 
lerism  have  tended  to  divide  between  those 
who  stress  the  "subjective"  personality,  the 
man's  ravings  and  delusions  and  sexual  in- 
versions, and  those  who  emphasize  the 
"objective"  conditions,  the  resentment  of 
millions  of  Germans  at  national  humilia- 
tion and  general  penury.  Some  other  schol- 
ars have  simply  pointed  out,  as  if  on  a 
blackboard,  that  Hitler  loudly  proposed  to 
"cure"  the  second  condition  by  railing  at 
an  "enemy  within,"  the  Jews,  and  "an  ene- 
my without,"  the  Bolsheviks,  with  their 
Jewish  characteristics.  But  that's  only  to 
state  the  same  problem  in  a  different  way. 
Obviously,  there  would  have  been  national- 
istic and  anti-Semitic  reaction  to  defeat  on 
the  battlefield,  to  the  Communist  threat, 
and  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  W.  H.  Au- 
den  grasped  this  pathology,  with  a  poet's 
insight,  in  his  "September  1,  1939": 

Accurate  scholarship  can 
Unearth  the  whole  offense 
From  Luther  until  now 
That  has  driven  a  culture  mad. 
Find  what  occurred  at  Linz, 
What  huge  imago  made 
A  psychopathic  god  . . . 

So,  what  did  occur  at  Linz,  and  in  the 
other  scenes  of  Hitler's  enchanting  boy- 
hood? It's  known  that  he  had  a  brutal  fa- 
ther and  a  doting  mother,  but  as  Kershaw 
carefully  shows,  there  is  no  serious  foun- 
dation to  the  rumors  of  hidden  Jewish  an- 
cestry, deformity  of  the  genitals,  the  in- 
competence or  greed  of  a  Jewish  doctor  at 
his  mother's  deathbed,  or  any  of  the  other 
whispers.  His  sex  life  managed  to  be  both 
meager  and  distraught,  but  that  just  won't 
do  as  a  theory.  Nor  is  it  possible,  on  the 
evidence,  to  believe  that  Hitler  didn't  really 
dislike  the  Jews  and  simply  made  a  cynical, 
vote-getting  "pitch"  to  those  who  did.  (A 
surprising  number  of  scholars  have  allowed 
themselves  to  think  this.)  For  one  thing 
this  is  an  observation  of  my  own— Mein 
Kampfwds  published  as  an  initially  unsuc- 
cessful vote-getter  in  1925,  and  at  that  lime 
social  democracy  was  very  strong  and  pop- 
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*  Adolf  Hitler  was  a  homicidal  maniac  in  a  hurry. 


ular,  and  the  German  Jews  were  still  quite 
seeure.  To  describe  either  as  the  work  of 
Satan  was  to  show  what  you  really  thought. 
("There  is  no  making  pacts  with  Jews,"  he 
tells  us  he  decided  back  in  1918  when  he 
had  recovered  from  his  nervous  collapse. 
"There  can  only  be  the  hard  either-or.  I, 
however,  resolved  to  become  a  politician") 
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0  become  a  politician."  Hitler  got  bad 
grades  and  spent  several  years  mooch- 
ing and  brooding.  He  wanted  to  be  an 
artist,  and  believed  in  his  own  distinctly 
slender  genius  as  a  painter.  Aesthetic  circles 
in  Vienna  boasted  a  strong  Jewish  presence, 
and  envious  mediocre  bums  throughout 
history  have  blamed  their  own  lack  of 
recognition  on  exclusion  by  such  sophisti- 
cated cabals.  Moreover,  idle  mediocre 
bums  from  the  lower  middle  class  have  al- 
ways detested  trade  unions  and  cosmopoli- 
tans in  about  equal  measure.  Young  Adolf's 
prejudices  were  completely  banal  until,  hav- 
ing identified  his  shriveled  little  self  with  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Emperor  and  the  army,  he 
saw  all  his  old  foes  exploiting  the  moment 
of  defeat  by  trying  to  seize  power  and 
mock  his  values.  That— and  don't  forget  the 
gas  with  which  he  had  been  hit— drove  him 
over  the  edge.  (When  he  got  power  himself— 
Fiihrer  being  the  first  actual  job  he  had 
ever  held— he  at  once  shut  down  the 
unions  and  then  viciously  pillaged  the  gal- 
leries of  a  once  civilized  nation  to  hang 
most  of  the  best  modern  paintings  in  Ger- 
many in  a  wildly  philistine  1937  exhibition— 
in  Munich— entitled  "Degenerate  Art.") 

In  those  and  other  details,  his  military 
and  business  backers  let  him  have  his  way. 
They  really  had  overstated,  for  "oppor- 
tunist" reasons,  the  Jewish  and  Marxist 
threat.  But  they  thought  they  owned  a  mar- 
ionette. I  did  not  know  until  I  read  Ker- 
shaw that  the  proposal  for  all  German  sol- 
diers to  take  their  "oath  of  unconditional 
loyalty"  to  the  Fiihrer  himself  actually  came 
from  the  High  Command.  They  thought 
this  clever  move  would  detach  him  from  the 
vulgar  Nazi  Party  and  confirm  him  as  their 
creature.  A  mistake.  Arguably  a  very  big 
mistake.  They  helped  nationalize  the  con- 
cept of  the  lowest  common  denominator. 
Yet  deep  within  himself,  Haffner  argues, 
Hitler  did  not  trust  the  German  people,  or 
think  them  worthy  of  his  leadership.  With 
outright  military  catastrophe  threatening  in 
1944,  he  ordered  the  arrest  of  5,000  leading 
German  politicians,  from  minister  to  mayor 
(including  the  highly  conservative  politician 
Konrad  Adenauer,  later  to  become  the  first 
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British  prime  minister  Neville  Chamberlain, 

in  a  move  more  calculated  than  once 

thought,  solidifies  his  ill-fated  Czechoslovakia 

agreement  with  Hitler  at  the  Hotel  Dreesen 

in  Godesberg,  September  23,  1938. 


West  German  chancellor),  because  he 
thought  they  might  go  soft,  and  even  sue  for 
peace,  and  perhaps  allow  another  Novem- 
ber 1918  defeat.  He  kept  his  Final  Solution 
a  state  secret,  to  be  conducted  well  away 
from  German  soil— a  compliment  to  public 
opinion  in  its  way— and,  at  the  end,  coldly 
decided  that  Germany  itself  should  be  laid 
waste  as  a  punishment  for  its  weakness. 

But  then  what  is  one  to  say  of  his  over- 
seas "enablers"?  Two  decades  after  his 
Munich  "incubation,"  Hitler  must  have 
giggled  with  incredulity  in  the  fall  of  1938 
when  the  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain 
landed  at  the  Munich  airport  and  asked 
him  if  there  was  anything  else,  after  Austria 
and  the  Rhineland,  that  he  especially 
wanted.  Hardly  daring  to  hope,  as  we  now 
know,  Hitler  replied  in  effect  that  Czecho- 
slovakia would  be  nice.  My  own  contribu- 
tion to  the  anniversaries  of  1919  and  1939, 
if  I  may  mention  it,  is  a  foreword  to  a 
splendid  book  called  In  Our  Time:  The 
Chamberlain-Hitler  Collusion,  by  Professors 
Clement  Leibovitz  and  Alvin  Finkel.  This 
volume  establishes  conclusively  that  British 
prime  minister  Neville  Chamberlain  was  no 
duped  "appeaser,"  with  a  silly  mustache  of 
his  own.  He  had  made  a  cold  calculation 
that  Hitler  should  be  re-armed,  and  be  al- 
lowed—if not,  indeed,  encouraged— to  ex- 
pand his  Reich.  This  was  partly  to  keep  his 
marauding  hands  off  the  British  Empire, 
and  partly  to  encourage  his  "tough-minded" 
solution  to  the  Bolshevik  problem  in  the 


East.  Chamberlain  and  his  foreign  secre- 
tary, Lord  Halifax,  refused  even  to  meet 
with  senior  German  officers  who  belatedly 
implored  their  help,  at  the  last  available 
moment,  in  overthrowing  the  madman.  The 
German  people,  said  these  brave  men,  had 
been  partly  duped  by  Hitler  because  he 
had  apparently  restored  full  employment 
and  overturned  the  unpopular  and  humili- 
ating Treaty  of  Versailles,  without  resorting 
to  war.  A  credible  threat  of  resistance  by 
Britain  would  destroy  this  illusion,  and 
there  were  several  generals  ready  to  move 
against  their  former  protege.  Go  away,  said 
His  Majesty's  Government.  (This  story  is 
also  told  in  The  Unnecessary  War:  White- 
hall and  the  German  Resistance  to  Hitler,  by 
Patricia  Meehan.)  Hard  to  read  about  this, 
even  now.  Hard  to  remember,  too,  that  in 
civilized  France  the  reactionaries  of  1936, 
appalled  at  the  election  of  a  Dreyfusard  so- 
cialist Jew  as  premier,  yelled  "Better  Hitler 
than  Blum."  M.  Leon  Blum  was  deported 
to  Buchenwald. 

Of  the  countless  blood-freezing  facts 
about  Adolf  Hitler  that  several  historians 
have  established  independently,  there  is 
one  that  keeps  me  awake  more  than  any 
other.  Not  only  did  he  "time"  everything  in 
anticipation  of  his  own  early  death  (he  had 
always  had  morbid  fantasies  of  illness  and 
suicide),  but,  at  different  moments,  he  ac- 
tually told  close  associates  that  this  was  his 
explicit  motive.  We  must  invade  Russia  now 
because  I  have  not  much  time  left  to  me  . . . 
The  transports  to  the  East  must  begin  be- 
cause I  am  becoming  frail  and  must  see  the 
task  completed  . . .  Even  some  of  his  most 
toughened  and  cretinous  underlings  went 
pale  when  they  heard  this  and  suddenly  re- 
alized its  staggering  import.  This  howling 
nihilist  didn't  just  need  to  destroy  the  Jews. 
He  didn't  care  if  nobody  outlived  him.  In 
other  words,  there  was  no  time  at  which  a 
stiff  political  or  diplomatic  resistance,  or  an 
assassination  backed  by  the  High  Com- 
mand, or  even  the  toe  of  an  Austrian  con- 
struction worker's  cleated  boot,  might  not 
have  made  all  the  difference.  Any  of  these 
could  have  fucked  him,  and  the  apocalyptic 
horses  he  rode  in  on.  He  was  a  homicidal 
maniac  in  a  hurry,  and  terribly  afraid  that 
he  might  not  make  it.  Yet  respectable  cir- 
cles in  Germany,  and  in  Britain  and  France 
(and,  as  we  have  recently  learned  from  the 
files  of  Ford  and  General  Motors,  in  these 
United  States),  decided  that  he  was,  on 
balance,  a  case  of  "the  lesser  evil."  Indeed, 
that  was  the  only  use  of  the  word  "evil" 
that  they  ever  permitted  themselves.  □ 
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The  Tabloid 


Decade 


Beginning  with 

the  arrest  of 

Pee-wee  Herman  for 

indecent  exposure 

and  continuing  through  an  avalanche  of  Buttafuocos,  Bobbitts, 

Simpsons,  Menendezes,  and  Lewinskys,  the  1990s  saw 

the  tabloidification  of  news,  culture,  and  even  human  behavior. 

Advanced  technology  met  increased  vulgarity  in  a 
down-and-dirty  bonfire  of  epic,  often  comic  proportions. 

By  DAVID  KAMP 


he  Sarasota  police  had  no 
idea  what  they  had  on  their 
hands  -no  idea  that  they'd 
arrested  a  celebrity,  and  no 
idea  that  they'd  supplied  this 
decade  with  its  little  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  moment,  a 
flash  point  from  which  all 
manner  of  Sturm  und  Drang 
would  ensue.  They  were  just 
doing  their  job:  a  vice-squad 
sweep  of  the  triple-X  South 
Trail  Cinema,  where,  had  you  bought  a 
ticket  and  walked  in  on  July  26,  1991,  you 
would  have  taken  in  a  bill  of  Nurse  Nancy, 
Turn  Up  the  Heal,  and  Catalina  Five-0 
tiger  Shark.  The  cops  apprehended  four 
suspects  that  day,  all  on  the  usual  charge: 
indecent  exposure,  i.e.,  masturbating  in 
public.  Among  those  arrested  was  a  38- 
year-old  male  with  long,  lank  hair  and  a 
goatee.  He  identified  himself  as  Paul  Reu- 
bens. As  he  sat  in  the  back  of  a  squad 
car,  one  of  his  cop  captors  turned  the 
name  over  in  his  mind.  Paul  Reubens. 
Damned  if  it  didn't  sound  . . .  familiar. 


oh,  pee-wee! 
—New  York  Post. 


front  page,  July  30,  1991 


I  nd  so  the  fun  began.  Pee-wee  Herman's 
/I  offense,  if  he  was  even  guilty  of  it,  was 
/ 1  not  so  much  newsworthy  as  irresistibly 
reportable:  freak  kiddie-TV  star  in  porn-wank 
shocker.  It  was  a  victimless 
crime,  a  misdemeanor,  not 
even  close  to  Fatty  Arbuckle 
territory,  and  it  was  hardly 
the  first  big  tabloid  story  of 
the  1990s— the  year  before, 
Marion   Barry  had  been 
busted  for  smoking  crack, 
and  Donald  and  Ivana 
had  split  over  Maria.  But 
something  about  the 
Pee-wee  situation  was 
new:  the  immedi- 
ate Topic  A-ness 
of  his  arrest,  the 


countrywide  mirth  at  his  humiliation,  the 
play  the  story  got  in  proportion  to  its  sig- 
nificance, the  phony  undercurrent  of  pa- 
rental concern,  the  veritable  carnival  the 
whole  thing  mushroomed  into.  With  Sad- 
dam Hussein  vanquished,  Pee-wee  was 
the  story  of  mid-1991.  For  the  balance  of 
the  summer,  there  was  no  getting  away 
from  him— no  getting  away  from  those 
baleful  mug  shots,  which  made  Reubens 
look  like  a  John  Cazale  greaseball  in  an 
old  Sidney  Lumet  caper,  and  no  end  to 
the  jokes,  headlines,  updates,  and  dewy 
child  psychologists  who'd  been  enlisted  by 
news  organizations  to  counsel  parents  on 
how  to  help  their  kids  cope  with  the  "cri- 
sis." It  was,  in  retrospect,  the  beginning. 

It  was  also  an  ending,  in  that  Reubens, 
unlike  later  disgraced  celebrities  of  the  90s 
such  as  Hugh  Grant,  Marv  Albert,  George 
Michael,  and  President  Clinton,  never  at- 
tempted a  rapid-response,  stage-managed 
display  of  contrition.  Instead,  he  withdrew 
from  the  public  eye  and  refused  to  talk 
about  what  had  happened  to  him.  His 
publicist  released  a  statement  that  read,  in 
part,  "Paul,  who  is  emotionally  devastated 
by  the  embarrassment  of  the  situation,  is 
currently  in  seclusion  with  friends."  He  was 
embarrassed  by  the  situation;  he  secluded 
himself.  To  this  day,  Reubens  main- 
tains an  extremely  low  profile 
and  has  never  directly  com 
mented  on  the  matter.  He 


Buttaf uoco  took  up 
acting,  Bobbitt  became 
a  porn-movie  curiosity, 
and  Harding  attempted 
a  career  as  a  singer. 


was  the  last  celebrity  to  be  shamed  into  exile. 
After  Pee-wee,  things  snowballed.  The 
Clarence  Thomas  hearings  took  place  that 
autumn,  presaging  the  Starr  report  in  their 
public  airing  of  humiliating  sexual  details 
about  a  high-ranking  government  official 
(Long  Dong  Silver,  "Who  has  put  pubic 
hair  on  my  Coke?").  Then,  in  December, 
came  the  William  Kennedy  Smith  trial, 
memorable  for  its  pantsless-Teddy  allega- 
tions and  the  big  blue  dot  over  Patricia 
Bowman's  face.  The  following  three  years, 
1992  through  1994,  were  particularly  fertile, 
offering  up  the  Mondo  Trasho  trilogy  of 
low-life  extravaganzas— Amy  Fisher  and 
Joey  Buttafuoco,  Lorena  and  John  Wayne 
Bobbitt,  Tonya  Harding  and  Jeff  Gillooly— 
along  with  Gennifer  Flowers,  the  Menendez 
trials,  Heidi  Fleiss,  Rodney  King,  Woody 
versus  Mia,  Michael  Jackson's  child  ac- 
cuser, the  Branch  Davidian  inferno,  and 
Kurt  Cobain's  suicide.  Finally,  mid-decade, 
came  the  culmination,  the  story  that  these 
stories  were  building  up  to:  the  O.  J.  Simpson 
epic,  whose  protractedness.  unseemliness, 
and  sheer  heft  posited  it  as  a  grand  finale 
to  a  particularly  lurid  chapter  in  American 
history.  But  even  O.J.  turned  out  to  be  just 
another  stop  along  the  way:  the  decade 
kept  topping  itself.  If  it  wasn't  enough  to 
witness  the  vertiginous  convergence  of 
two  separate  thriller  narratives— the 
murder  of  Gianni  Versace  and 
the  joyride  of  "gay  serial 
killer"  Andrew  Cunanan— 
then  how  about 


Socid\ 


the  car-crash  death  of  Princess  Diana,  the 
world's  most  famous  woman,  or  the  intimate 
details  of  the  extramarital  sex  life  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States? 

lb  say  nothing  of  Susan  Smith.  Louise 
Woodward.  JonBenet  Ramsey,  Colin  Fer- 
guson, Dick  Morris,  Richard  Jewell,  Anna 
Nicole  Smith.  Mike  lyson's  sexual-assault 
conviction,  Mike  Tyson's  ear-biting  inci- 
dent. Joe  Kennedy's  ex-wife's  tell-all,  Mi- 
chael Kennedy's  alleged  affair  with  his 
kids'  under-age  baby-sitter.  Michael  Ken- 
nedy's abrupt  ski-football  death,  the  Heav- 
en's (late  cult,  the  non-Monica  Clinton 
scandals  (Paula  Jones.  Vince  Foster,  Webb 
llubbell.  the  McDougals),  and  anything 
to  do  with  Pamela  Anderson  and  Tommy 
Lee.  Plus  all  the  genuine  news  stories  that 
had  sensationalist  dimensions  to  them, 
such  as  the  L.A.  riots,  the  Unabomber 
c.ise.  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing,  and  the 
impeachment-eve  blitz  of  Iraq. 

The  tabloidification  of  American  life  -of 
the  news,  of  the  culture,  yea,  of  human 
behavior  is  such  a  sweeping  phenome- 
non that  it  cant  be  dismissed  as  merely  a 
jokey  footnote  to  the  history  of  the  1990s. 


Demi  shoots  Brace,  Letterman 
gantries  Leno,  Warren  offs 
Jack— if  the  90s  have  taught 
us  anything,  if  s  that  nothing  is 
beyond  imagination  anpore. 


Rather,  it's  the  very  hallmark  of  our  limes: 
if  the  decade  must  have  a  name  and  it 
must,  since  decade-naming  has  become  a 
required  public  exercise  in  the  second  half 
of  the  20th  century  it  might  as  well  be  the 
Tabloid  Decade.  Each  of  the  four  decades 
preceding  the  90s  has  found  its  identity  in 
some  crystallizing  event  or  upheaval,  some 
moment  that  gave  the  times  their  meaning, 
lor  the  conformist  50s,  it  was  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  hear- 
ings: for  the  revolutionary/countercultural 
60s,  it  was  John  F.  Kennedy's  assassination; 
for  the  jaded,  cynical  70s  (also  known  as 
the  Me  Decade),  it  was  Richard  Nixon's 
resignation;  for  the  go-go  80s,  it  was  the 
economic  boom  that  followed  the  '83  reces- 
sion; and  for  the  90s,  God  help  us,  it  was 
the  O.J.  saga,  a  prolonged  Hollywood  Bab- 
ylon spectacle  that  confirmed  the  prevailing 
national  interest  in  sex,  death,  celebrity,  and 
televised  car  chases. 

Hence,  the  Tabloid  Decade:  the  years 
when  America  reveled,  as  Matt  Drudge 
likes  to  say,  in  "going  where  the  stink  is." 
Virtually  nothing  and  no  one  has  been  left 
unaffected  by  tabloid's  sweep,  whether  it's 
The  New  York  Times  running  the  word 
"fuck"  in  its  pages  for  the  first  time  (last 
September  12,  as  part  of  the  Tripp-tapes 
transcripts)  or  Bob  Dole,  the  decent,  four- 
square man  who'd  be  running  this  coun- 
try right  now  if  people  still  cared  about 
moral  values,  goddamnit,  appearing  on 
Larry  King  Live  to  extol  the  restorative 
powers  of  Viagra.  It's  as  if  the  Fates  chose 
to  wind  down  the  century  with  one  of 
those  frenetic  John  Waters-movie  endings 
where  everyone  emerges  more  trashy 
and  libertine— grandmas  frugging, 
golf-shirted  dads 


embracing  rough  trade,  scowly  diesel  dykes 
I  Hiding  their  smiles  only  without  the 
warmth  and  uplift.  "I  see  the  parallels." 
says  Waters,  whose  first  feature  was  actual- 
ly called  Mondo  Trasho,  "but  ultimately  I 
don't  think  anyone  describes  tabloid  as 
joyous  or  hopeful,  as  my  movies  are." 

Waters  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  being 
a  longtime  subscriber  to  the  big  three  of 
the  supermarkets,  the  National  Enquirer, 
the  Star,  and  the  Globe,  whose  editorial 
policies  he  characterizes,  respectively,  as 
"We  hate  you  because  you're  famous,"  "We 
hate  you  because  you're  on  TV,"  and  "We 
hate  you  because  you're  famous  and  have 
sex."  One  thing  he  notices  is  that  these 
papers  seem,  for  the  first  time,  outflanked. 
"My  sense,"  he  says,  "is  that  they  hate  the 
Monica  story,  because  they've  been  robbed 
of  it.  They  feel  gypped.  It  should  be 
theirs,  and  it's  everyone's."  Indeed,  News- 
week reported  in  October  that  over  the 
first  six  months  of  1998— the  first  half  of 
Year  Monica— all  three  tabloids  suffered 
precipitous  declines  in  circulation:  18.8 
percent  for  the  Enquirer,  14.4  percent  for 
the  Star,  and  18.9  percent  for  the  Globe. 
Meanwhile,  the  two-and-a-half-year-old  24- 
hour  news  channel  MSNBC,  now  known 
colloquially  as  the  "Monica  network,"  dis- 
covered its  editorial  identity. 


I  t  this  point  there's  no  knowing  whether 

II  the  Tabloid  Decade  has  reached  its  con- 
/ 1  elusion— if,  much  as  people  argue  that 
the  60s  began  with  J.FK.'s  assassination 
and  ended  with,  say,  the  Tate-LaBianca 
murders,  we  can  argue  that  the  "true"  90s 
are  bracketed  by  Pee-wee's  arrest  and  Ken 

Starr's  great  document  dump.  Certain- 
ly it  would  make  for  a  nice  sym- 
metry: from  tremulous  news- 
paper reportage  of  a  comic's 
masturbating  in   a   movie 
house  to  lawyerly,  feder-    : 
ally  funded  reportage  of 
the  president's   mastur- 
bating in  the  office  of 
Nancy  Hernreich,  his 
appointments  secretary. 
But  who  can  be  sure? 
On  one  hand,  the  revul- 
sion with  which    l 
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the  public  greeted  the  Clinton-1  ewinsky- 
rripp  files  suggests  thai  the  jig  may  be 
up,  that  maybe  we're  all  Drudged  out 
and  wish  a  return  to  the  quiel  refuge  of 
Jim  Lehrer,  On  the  other  hand,  virtually 
no  one  would  be  surprised,  given  this 
decade's  track  record,  if  one  or  two  more 
mega-shock  narratives  unfolded  before 
the  year  2000:  a  suicide  in  the  Oval  Of- 
fice, perhaps,  or  a  murder  involving  stars 
huger  than  O.  J.  Simpson  (Demi  shoots 
Bruce.  Letterman  garrotes  Leno,  Warren 
oil's  Jack).  If  the  90s  have  taught  us  any- 
thing, it's  that  nothing  is  beyond  imagina- 
tion anymore. 

The  most  astounding  facet  of  the  Tab- 
loid Decade  is  how  wholly  unanticipat- 
ed it  was.  At  the  close  of  the  previous 
decade  there  was  a  loose  consensus  that 
the  1990s  were  going  to  be  a  "reaction" 
to  the  1980s,  which  is  to  say  a  reaction 
against  materialism,  mergermania,  and 
crassness— a  sort  of  new,  sanitized  1960s 
where  one-worldism  and  spirituality  would 
reign,  minus  the  hard  drugs  and  free  love. 
"There's  a  lot  of  pent-up  idealism  around," 
said  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.  in  1989.  "I  be- 
lieve the  nineteen-nineties  will  be  much 
like  the  nineteen-thirties  and  the  nineteen- 
sixties."  The  professional  trend  spotter 
Faith  Popcorn  hawked  a  similar  line,  de- 
scribing a  coming  "cleanup  decade"  when 
"the  sins  of  the  '80s"  would  be  redeemed 
by  a  "consciousness  that  changes  from  me 
to  thee."  And  Peggy  Noonan,  channeling 
her  ideas  through  George  Bush,  spoke  of 
a  "kinder,  gentler  nation"  in  which 
"a  new  breeze  [was]  blowing."  For 
a  brief  moment,  these  forecasts 
seemed  to  be  accurate:  the  Eastern 
Bloc  crumbled,  kids  started  growing 
their  hair  long  again,  tie-dye  and  Day- 
Glo  were  the  prevalent  fashion  motifs, 
Vaclav  Havel  had  Frank  Zappa  to 
tea,  Nelson  Mandela  was  a  free  man, 
and  Ivan  Boesky  and  Mike  Milken 
were  in  lockup.  It  was 


a  lortunate  lime  In  he  alive,  "right  here, 
right  now,"  as  the  1991  hit  by  the  pop 
group  Jesus  Jones  went,  "watching  the 
world  wake  up  from  history." 

But  while  the  1990s  would  see  signifi- 
cant strides  in  tastes  and  values  in  Amer- 
ica's private  life  the  rediscovery  of  the 
nuclear-family  ideal,  the  moral  worth  of 
volunteerism.  the  muled  palettes  of  Prada 
and  latter-day  Banana  Republic  America's 
public  life  was  something  else  altogether. 
In  a  nutshell:  Oh,  Pee-wee! 


'F 


rom  a  thousand  adjectives  which  fairly 
clamor  for  a  chance  to  describe  the 
Great  American  Mentality,  there  im- 
mediately stands  forth  one  adjective  in 
which  our  epoch  finds  its  perfect  portrait 
. . .  in  which  the  U.S.A.  shimmers  in  all 
the  unmitigated  splendor  of  its  great-and- 
only-ness.  This  adjective  is:  infantile.  By 
no  circumstance  the  least  important,  and 
certainly  the  most  obvious,  example  of  the 
strictly  infantile  essence  of  America's  all- 
conquering  mentality  greets  our  eyes  daily 
. . .  in  the  guise  of  the  tabloid  newspaper." 
The  words  are  E.  E.  Cummings's,  and  they 
appeared  in  this  very  magazine— in  1926. 

Any  discussion  of  Tabloid  America  in- 
evitably summons  assuaging  arguments 
that  it  has  always  been  thus,  that  a  century 
ago  Joseph  Pulitzer  and  William  Randolph 
Hearst  were  tripping  over  each  other  to  get 
the  scoop  on  headless-body  stomach  turn- 
ers such  as  the  gruesome  Guldensuppe 
murder  of  1897,  compared  with  which 
Amy  'n'  Joey  looks  like  an  NBC  white 
paper.  And  there's  no 
denying  that 
the   1950s 


scandal  rag  Confidential,  a  precursor  to  to- 
day's supermarket  tabs,  was  lar  nastier 
than  anything  on  the  newsstands  or  air- 
waves now.  To  cite  just  one  example,  here's 
an  excerpt  from  a  1955  (  onfidential  piece 
that  not  only  ouled  the  weepy  pop  crooner 
Johnnie  Ray  as  a  pervy  swish,  but  also  re- 
counted an  incident  in  which  Ray,  nude, 
drunk,  and  wandering  the  corridors  of 
London's  Dorchester  hotel,  knocked  on  the 
door  of  a  neighboring  guest's  room  and 
propositioned  the  guest,  who  turned  out  to 
be  the  movie  star  Paul  Douglas: 

He'd  been  in  big-time  show  business  long 
enough  to  know  that  Douglas  was  strictly  for 
girls.  But  Ray  was  determined  to  be  convinced 
the  hard  way.  Lunging  inside  the  room  he 
made  a  determined  grab  for  Douglas. 

An  instant  thereafter,  the  guy  who  made 
crying  a  business  had  the  best  reason  in 
years  for  weeping.  There  were  a  couple  of 
resounding  smacks,  as  a  strong  hand  met 
bare  flesh  and  Ray  came  flying  out  of  417  to 
land  in  a  heap  in  the  corridor 

All  over  London  there  were  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  sleeping  bobby-soxers  who 
wouldn't  have  believed  their  eyes  had  they 
witnessed  the  incident.  For  two  weeks  they'd 
mobbed  The  Weeper  during  his  record- 
breaking  engagement  at  the  Palladium. 
Their  idol  ...  the  tenor  with  a  million  tears 
. . .  making  a  pass  at  a  man?  Never!  . . . 

But  this  sort  of  story  needs  to  be  seen  in 
context.  Confidential  in  its  heyday,  had 
a  circulation  of  three  million,  more  than 
that  of  the  Enquirer  today,  but  its  content 
was  almost  never  amplified  elsewhere.  You 
didn't  get  mainstream-media  overlap  un- 
less a  story  was  unignorably  huge,  such  as 
the  Lana  Turner- Johnny  Stompanato  case, 
in  which  Turner's  daughter,  Cheryl  Crane, 


What  set  the  1990s  apart 
from  any  previous  yellow-tinged 
epoch  are  advanced  technology 
and  increased  vulgarity. 
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"Steve  s  swing 
is  beautiful. 
It  s  very  simple, 
no  frills, 
efficient/1 

—  Nick  Price,  Golf  Digest 


PGA  Championship 

winner  Steve  Elkington 

shares  the  five  basic 

secrets  behind  his  elegant, 

accurate,  immensely 
powerful  swing:  the  grip, 
setup,  backswing,  down- 
swing, and  tempo.  (But 
remember,  you  have  to 
provide  the  practice!) 

Includes  special 
flip-book  sequences 
showing  Steve  with 
the  driver,  six  iron, 

and  sand  wedge 

ON  SALE  IN  OCTOBER 

A  Ballantine  Hardcover 

The  Ballantine  Publishing  Group 

www.random  house.com/BB/ 
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confessed  to  killing  Stompanato,  her  moth- 
er's boyfriend.  Similarly,  the  ciiy  tabloids 
and  broadsheets  led  a  segregated  coexis- 
tence, the  latter  doing  whatever  they 
could  to  avoid  entering  the  turf  of  the  for- 
mer. The  novelist  James  Ellroy  says  that 
when  he  was  researching  his  seventh 
book.  The  Black  Dahlia,  about  the  notori- 
ous 1947  Los  Angeles  murder  case  of 
that  name,  he  discovered  that  "the  story 
was  never  on  the  front  page  of  the  L.A. 
Times.  It  was  all  inside,  in  the  'Metro' 
section.  They  kept  it  in  there  for  three 
weeks,  and  they  would've  shitcanned  it 
sooner  were  it  not  for  the  [tabloid]  Her- 
ald, which  was  all  over  the  case  and  sell- 
ing papers  like  crazy." 

Ellroy 's  most  recent  novel  happens  to 
be  called  American  Tabloid.  He  says  he 
chose  this  title  "because  the  book  is  about 
the  most  outre,  scandalous,  scabrous  as- 
pects of  the  time  it's  set  in,"  the  late  1950s 
and  early  1960s.  The  aspects  he's  talking 
about  are  precisely  the  kind  of  juicy  stuff 
that  was  respectfully  ignored  by  the  up- 
scale media:  the  inner  workings  of  the 
Kennedy-C.I.A.-Mob  triangle— the  booz- 
ing, doping,  whacking,  whoring,  and  quid 
pro  quo  that  went  on.  "Jack  Kennedy  had 
the  benefit  of  coming  along  in  the  pre- 
public-accountability  America,"  Ellroy  says. 
"The  time  of  the  well-heeled  press— as  in 
'Heel,  dog!'" 

Cut  to  the  present,  and  American  tab- 
loid has  outpaced  American  Tabloid;  so, 
for  that  matter,  has  American  broadsheet. 
Ellroy  says  he  couldn't  pull  off  a  similar 
takeout  on  our  current  epoch,  because 
everything's  already  on  the  table:  the  back- 
room deals,  the  blow  jobs,  the  sleazoid 
flunkies  who  do  the  big  shots'  bidding. 

"I  would  argue  that  at  this  point  I 
would  eliminate  the  word  'tabloid'  from 
our  vocabulary— it  doesn't  mean  anything 
anymore,"  says  John  Terenzio,  who  was  ex- 
ecutive producer  of  the  pioneering  tabloid- 
TV  program  A  Current  Affair  in  the  early 
90s.  "I  was  the  one  who  put  Gennifer 
Flowers  on  TV  to  tell  her  story.  Now  I  turn 
on  Good  Morning  America  and  the  Today 
show,  and  there  she  is— Gennifer  Flowers!" 

hat  set  the  1990s  apart  from  any  pre- 
vious yellow-tinged  epoch  are  two 
factors:  advanced  technology  and  in- 
creased vulgarity.  It's  the  dance  between 
these  factors,  the  downloadable  and  the 
down-and-dirty,  that  has  led  to  the  Tabloid 
Decade's  particularly  explicit  brand  of 
tabloidism.  That  has  enabled  us  to  learn 
not  only  that  the  president  was  a  philan- 
derer but  also  that  he  inserted  a  cigar  into 
the  vagina  of  a  young  lady  named  Monica 
S.  Lewinsky;  not  only  to  discover  that 
Prince  Charles  had  an  affair  with  Camilla 
Parker  Bowles  but  also  to  hear  a  recording 


of  him  slating  his  wish  to  be  her  tampon] 
DOl  only  to  read  reports  that  John  Wayne 
Bobbin  had  his  penis  sliced  off  but  also  loj 
click  here  to  see  the  reattached  member. 

I  s  the  Tabloid  Decade  dawned,  the] 
/I  telecommunications  industry  was  in] 
/ 1  the  throes  of  an  androstenedione| 
growth  spurt:  from  8  cable-TV  channels  in 
1978  to  78  in  1988.  (By  April  1998  there 
would  be  171  such  channels.)  On  the 
horizon  were  the  Internet,  with  its  ten 
drils  that  would  extend  all  over  the  world, 
and  satellite-subscription  services  such  as 
EchoStar  and  DirecTV,  which  would  a! 
low  viewers  to  receive  as  many  as  500 
channels  in  their  homes.  At  the  same  time, 
the  vulgarization  of  the  United  States  was 
accelerating.  A  general  coarsening  trend 
had  been  afoot  since  the  1960s,  the  era 
of  the  sexual  revolution  and  the  rise  to 
predominance  of  the  youth  culture,  but  it 
wasn't  until  the  late  80s  that  the  process 
went  into  overdrive  and  got  scary.  Much 
of  this  was  attributable  to  the  sudden 
vogue  for  reactionary  inflammateurs  such 
as  Morton  Downey  Jr.,  Andrew  Dice  Clay, 
and  Rush  Limbaugh.  But  the  decidedly 
unconservative  Geraldo  Rivera  was  as  guil- 
ty as  anyone;  his  chaos-TV  scrums,  like 
Downey's,  alerted  television  producers  to 
the  commercial  possibilities  of  rage,  para- 
noia, and  confrontation.  In  this  same  peri- 
od, that  inveterate  Australian  tabloidist  Ru- 
pert Murdoch,  lord  of  the  Sydney  Daily 
Mirror  and  the  London  Sun,  decided  to 
become  a  television  mogul.  He  launched 
the  Fox  network  in  1986,  and  staked  out 
its  territory  by  aiming  lower  than  the  Big 
Three  networks  ever  had,  with  flatulent  sit- 
coms such  as  Married  . . .  with  Children 
and  ass-kicking  "reality"  shows  such  as 
Cops  and  America's  Most  Wanted. 

This  combination— more  media  outlets 
and  more  vulgarity— created  a  harsh,  logor- 
rheic  early-1990s  landscape  where  the  com- 
petition for  television  viewers,  not  to  men- 
tion newspaper  readers  and  radio  listeners, 
was  unprecedentedly  fierce.  Even  the  old- 
line  outfits  lowered  themselves,  resorting  to 
gimmickry,  increased  entertainment  cover- 
age, and  cheap  tricks  to  hold  on  to  their  au- 
dience. New  Yorkers  got  an  early  jolt  of  this 
phenomenon  in  1990,  when  the  veteran 
WNBC-TV  anchorman  Chuck  Scarborough, 
long  revered  in  the  city  as  an  institution  and 
pillar  of  probity,  teased  the  11-o'clock  news 
during  a  broadcast  of  L.A.  Law  by  stating 
that  a  "star"  of  that  program  was  dead  by 
his  own  hand.  Scarborough  didn't  name 
the  star,  and  viewers  were  left  to  watch  the 
remainder  of  L.A.  Law  wondering  which  of 
the  actors  before  them— Susan  Dey?  Harry 
Hamlin?  Jimmy  Smits?— was  no  longer  alive. 
WNBC  continued  to  tease  the  dead-actor 
report  right  through  ion  1 1  Nu  1 1)  on  paoi   ii 
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It's  what  life's  abol^Jhe  expression  of  love.  At  Papyrus  stores,  you'll  find  Valentine's  Day  car 


lat  say  love  — 


on  near  you  call  1-888-408-7611. 
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Highlights 

&**\      Firmer  breasts  with 
J  ^  a       IGIA  Fiffura 


Firmer  breasts  with 
IGIA  Figura 

Beautiful,  firmei  \  mngei  looking  breasts  can  be  two  i  ai  j 
sicps  awa)  Hi. inks  in  ,i  hit  akthrough  from  Swiss  si  ientists 
IGlA  1  igura  Breast  Firming  Cream  uses  all- 
natural  ingredients,  essential  mis,  protein 
and  Vitamins  A  and  E  to  increase  moisture 
and  circulation.  Apply  Figura  Daj  i  ream  in 
1 1  ii  morning  and  concentrated  Figura  Night 
Serum  in  the  evening  $39.95  +  $6.95  s/h. 
Call  L -800-480-3650,  or  send  ck/m.o.  to 
IGIA  Direci  Depi  VI  Wl  G2,  244  Madison 
Ave  .  Ste.  219,  N.Y.,  NY  10016. 


End  the  struggle  with 
unwanted  hair  —  painlessly 

The  Epil-Stop  Ultra  system  with  Vilamin  E  and 
aloe  vera  works  from  the  hair  shall  to  get  rid  of 
unwanted  hair  on  your  lace  and  body  without 
irritating  your  skin  Simply  smooth  on  the  fragrant 
Hair  Removal  Cream,  then  follow  up  with 
Epil-Stop  Inhibitor  Spray  to  slow  new  growth.  Free 
Hugh  Cream  with  order  ($20  value).  $29.95  + 
•5  s/h.  Call  1-800-986-9788,  or  send  ck/m.o. 
to  Health  Direct,  Inc.,  Dept.  VFWES2,  244 
Madison  Ave.,  Ste.  219,  N.Y.,  NY  10016. 
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The  Celebrity 
Diet  secret — 

Lose  up  to  10  pounds 
in  just  2  days! 

The  Original  Hollywood 
Celebrity  Dief  has  all  of 
Hollywood  buzzing!  With 
over  100,000  bottles  sold 
in  1998,  this  amazing  all- 
natural  juice  formula  is 
now  new  and  improved! 
Pilot  studies  prove  that  you 
can  lose  up  to  10  pounds 
in  just  48  hours!  Results 
guaranteed  or  your  money 
back  (less  s/h)!  Special 
Bonus  Offer — Order  today 
and  receive  a  free  supply 
of  the  Celebrity  Fat 
Metabolizer  capsules 
(a  $19.95  value)!  To  order, 
call  1-800-584-4686. 
Only  $29.95  plus  s/h. 
www.celebritydiet.com 


Nature's  mood 
enhancer:  St.  John1*  Wo 

II;,    |  I  i .  1 1 1 ; '  • 

bettei  .-.nil  Si   lorin!  Won    ["hi   hi  alta 

herb  is  nov  a  railabl  in  i u  h  mon 

potent  easj  to   v  all  i 
Solutions  liquid  hi  rbaL  d 

si  n  'mm  i  -  Mm  i  in  mi  ions  so  you  only 
need  to  takl    on*    ampule  per  day. 
I  lii   liquid  i    absorbed  by  the  body 
jump  dialely  and  the  unique  lormulatio 
guarantees  a  standardized  measure 
each  time  so  you'll  always  be  sure  of 
gelling  precisely  the  right  amouni  fo] 
optimum  results.  Available  at  Genovese 
Osco,  Sav-on,  Wal-Mart  and  other 
leading  drug  retailers.  For  more 
information,  call  1-800-806-0516  o; 
visit  the  Nature's  Solutions  Web  site 
www.natures-solutions.com. 


Health 

Management 

Resources 

Weight  loss  for 
the  thinking  person! 
Now,  order  the 
same  weight  loss  foods  that  over  1000  physicians  have 
recommended.  Delicious,  protein  packed  shakes,  bars  and 
entrees.  So  filling  you  won't  feel  hungry.  Easy-to-follow 
plans.  Free  catalog.  Call  1-800-41  8-1  367^  code  #99023. 


Love  the 
luxury  of 
a  spa 
but  crave 
adventure? 

Global  Fitness 

Adventures  takes  you 

hiking  in  the  Colorado 

Rockies,  Italian  Alps 

and  Bali,   the  red  rock 

canyons  of  Sedona  or 

trekking  the  rain  forest 

of  Dominica.  Hikes  are 

combined  with  yoga, 

meditation,  muscle-toning, 

massages,  inspirational  health/wellness  talks  and 

local  cultural  activities.  Accommodations  are  upscale 

with  delicious  spa  cuisine  prepared  by  a  gourmet  chef. 

Choose  from  Aspen,  Sedona,  Santa  Barbara,  Bali, 

Kenya,  Dominica,  Lake  Como.  Trips  are  7-15  days, 

prices  start  at  $2395.  Call  1-800-488-TRIP  or 

970-927-9593.  Visit  www.globalfitnessadventure.com 

Take  Note:    necessities  from  Papyrus,  Solgar,  and 
Tequila  Rose. 


Malibu's 
resident  psychic 
offers  powerful 
guidance 

Accurate  and  astounding! 
For  over  30  years,  Averi 
Torres,  star-studded  Malibu's 
most  respected  mystic,  has 
guided  the  lives  ol  thousands 
of  clients  worldwide  including 
Fortune  500  executives, 
Hollywood  celebs  and  ev<  n 
U.S.  Presidents.  Now  you 
can  receive  Averi's  powerful 
insights  to  enrich  your  life — 
why  trust  your  life  to  anyone- 
less  gifted!  For  greater  love 
and  prosperity  call  today. 
Visa/MC/Amex/Disc.  Call 
now!  1-310-457-3157. 
www.averi.com 


New  French  discovery  — 

A  wrinkle  patch  that  actually  works 
in  30  minutes! 

Count  on  the  French  to  find  a  way  to  make  your  eyes  look 
years  younger  in  only  30  minutes!  A  recent  study  showed 
that  Spa  Monaco's  Perfect  Eyes'"  wrinkle  patches  reduced 
fine  lines  and  wrinkles  up  to 
77%  after  just  one  application! 
It's  enriched  with  Vitamins, 
14  herbal  complexes,  and  the 
anti-aging  "miracle"  ingredient. 
Hydro  C.™  Special  Introductory 
Price — 12  patches  only 

C  $19.95  +  s/h  (regularly  $29.95). 

-1^1—      I  To  order  call  1-800-348-0147.  To 
^gjmM  enhance  your  results,  ask  about 
I  Spa  Monaco's  Intensive  Eye  Repair 
■  rream!  Visit  www.spamonaco.com 


Fight  Fat  Naturally  with  FTF! 

You  can  lose  weight  without  giving  up  your  favorite  foods! 
All-natural  FTP"  is  the  purest  liquid  Chitosan  —  a  fat 
absorbing  fiber  —  to  help  you  lose  weight.  Simply  add 

1^^^  ■■■    |  FTF  to  your  favorite  non-dairy 
JJ^I        §  drink.  Not  suitable  for 

It .    .V         I  people  with  shellfish  allergies. 

AMI         j   1  month's  supply  (2  oz.  bottle) 
^     ^^"-^  $39.95  +  $6.95  s/h. 

It.         ^  Send  ck/m.o.  for  $46.90 
\  to  FTF/TMG,  Inc.,  2280 
I   University  Drive,  Newport 
Beach,  CA  92660  or  call 
1-800-303-5574  (Visa,  MC, 
Discover).  30-day  money-back 
guarantee  (less  s/h).  Visit 
www.  shopwithease.com 
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Available  at  Fine  Natural  Food  Stores.  For  Information:  SOLGAR  VITAMIN  AND  HE 


Willow  Tree  Road,  Leonia.  NJ  07605  USA 


Add     (one     color     to     the     night. 
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F  I  o  w  e  r  s  ■  f  o  r    a 
year     sweepstakes. 

This  Valentine's  Day,  Tequila  Rose  is  making  the 
holiday  even  more  special.  Simply  fill  out  an  entry 


form  on  our  display  at  your  participating  store, 


restaurant  or  tavern  and  mail  it  in  and  you  could 


win  flowers  delivered  to  your  sweetheart's  door 


once  a  month  for  an  entire  year. 


The  Finest 
\titinttl  Impwtet 
Minuheriy  1/,/r 
(.rent//  U////c//j 
&  Tequila  I 


BonitDBy 

HOUIU  ROSI 

DlStlll  ING  COMPANY 

WS10K.  Vll 

(/:;  AIC/VDL  (31  PROOf) 


To  obtain  an  entry  form  write  to:   Gams,  360  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,   IL  60601     Void  where  prohibited. 

IMPORIH)   STRAWBERRY   FLAVORED  CREAM  LIQUEUR  AND  TEQUiLA  BOTTLED  Br  TECII,,,  A   pn.r  hkt ,  ,.      „.„,„„ ....     


ILLING  CO..  WESTON,   MO  64098     17%   ALC/VOL   (34  PROOF) 
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piNUED  from  paw   7n  to  (he  end  of  its 

■cast,  only  to  reveal  in  the  final  minutes 

,t  the  deeeased  was  not  a  "star"  of  the 

pram  but  David  Rappaport,  a  midget 

or  who  had  appeared  in  a  few  episodes 

an  attorney  who  defends  a  tavern's  right 

hold  dwarf-tossing  competitions. 

Here  began  the  "blurring  of  distinc- 

ns"  that  would  be  much  lamented  by 

lither-civilization  moralists  such  as  Frank 

ch  for  years  to  come:  distinctions  be- 

sen  news  and  entertainment,  between 

ssip  and  reporting,  between  tabloid  news 

d  "straight"  news.  The  New  York  Times, 

en's  employer,  was  as  caught  up  in  the 

_¥ss  as  any  other  organization.  Shortly  af- 

•  the  William  Kennedy  Smith  story  broke 

the  spring  of  1991,  the  Times  ran  an  ar- 

le  that  named  Kennedy's  alleged  rape 

dim,   Patricia  Bowman,  and  quoted  a 

rmer  acquaintance  of  hers  as  saying  that 

3wman  "had  a  little  wild  streak."  The 

BC  Nightly  News  had  already  identified 

Dwman  on  the  air,  but  the  Times  was  the 

•st  major  print  organ  to  do  so,  astonishing 

id  appalling  the  rest  of  the  journalistic  fir- 

lament,  which  did  not  follow  the  paper's 

ad.  The  Bowman  episode  was  all  the 

tore  eyebrow-raising  in  that  it  came  just 

vo  weeks  after  another  Times  controversy: 

le  paper's  publication,  and  executive  edi- 

>r  Max  Frankel's  subsequent  repudiation, 

f  Maureen  Dowd's  front-page  preview  of 

jtty  Kelley's  new  Nancy  Reagan  biogra- 

hy,  which  breezily  aired  Kelley's  asser- 

ons  that  the  First  Lady  had  carried  on  a 

>ng-term  affair  with  Frank  Sinatra. 

But  these  experiences  proved  to  be  mere 
rowing  pains  in  the  Tabloid  Decade's  de- 
slopment.  In  a  matter  of  months  Pee-wee 
'ould  come  along,  Jerry  Springer  would 
e  on  the  air,  and  the  lamenters  would  be 
utnumbered  by  the  hooked  and  the  inured. 

remember  vividly  the  stupid  ice-skater 
story,"  says  Oliver  Stone.  "I'd  been  away 
in  Thailand  making  Heaven  &  Earth, 
nd  I  came  back,  watched  some  TV  news, 
nd  was  shocked  by  the  volume  and  ag- 
ression. Buttafuoco  and  the  penis  lady 
ad  already  happened,  but  they  were  still 
round,  too.  Natural  Bom  Killers  was  a  re- 
Donse  to  that." 

Stone's  Natural  Born  Killers  is  to  the 
990s  what  his  Wall  Street  is  to  the  1980s: 
heavy-handed  but  nevertheless  astute  en- 
apsulation  of  the  era  in  which  it  was 
lade.  It's  a  bloody,  hallucinogenic  road 
lovie  about  young  white-trash  lovers 
Woody  Harrelson  and  Juliette  Lewis)  who 
mbark  on  a  murderous  cross-country  ram- 
age  and  in  the  process  become  electronic- 
ge  folk  heroes— Bonnie  and  Chile  through 

Fox-network  filter.  The  jump  cuts  and 
ylized  violence  make  for  queasy  viewing, 
ut  then,  so  did  much  of  what  was  on  tele- 


vision in  1994,  the  year  of  the  film's  re- 
lease. That  year  was  probably  the  peak  of 
the  tabloid-TV  era,  with  the  Mondo  Trasho 
trilogy  still  going  strong,  the  Menendezes 
unavoidable,  and  the  O.J.  saga  just  under 
way.  In  many  broadcast  markets,  the  prized 
"access"  slots  between  the  evening  news 
and  prime  time  were  given  over  to  syndi- 
cated tab  shows  such  as  A  Current  Affair, 
Hard  Copy,  and  Inside  Edition.  Harrelson 
and  Lewis's  most  ardent  tabloid-TV  suitor, 
played  by  Robert  Downey  Jr.,  was  mod- 
eled on  A  Current  Affair?,  star  reporter,  the 
barmy  Australian  shouter  Steve  Dunleavy. 
Tabloid  TV  had  been  invented  in  1986 
by  a  man  named  Peter  Brennan,  like 
Dunleavy  an  Australian  and  longtime  lieu- 
tenant of  Rupert  Murdoch's.  (Together, 
the  three  men  had  started  up  the  Star  in 
the  early  1970s.)  For  his  fledgling  Fox  net- 
work. Murdoch  wanted  a  saucier  brand  of 
newsmagazine  than  the  old-line  networks 
were  offering  with  20/20  and  60  Minutes. 
Brennan  obliged  with  A  Current  Affair, 
which  was  tabloid  rethought  audiovisual- 
ly:  Hollywood  exposes,  gratuitous  T&A 
stories,  and  raw  true-crime  tales,  all  en- 
hanced by  re-enactments,  jumpy  camera- 
work, and  incriminating  mood  music  (a 
synthesizer  apparently  fixed  permanently 
on  the  "ominous  didgeridoo"  setting). 
The  format  was  a  nearly  instant  success, 


delivering  decent  ratings  at  low  costs- 
virtues  especially  valued  in  the  fragment- 
ed new  world  of  multichannel  America. 
Soon  enough,  A  Current  Affair  had  imita- 
tors (including  Hard  Copy,  another  Bren- 
nan start-up),  and  not  long  after  that,  the 
networks  and  local-news  shows  began  to 
pay  unsubtle  tribute,  duplicating  the  tab 
shows'  subject  matter  and  borrowing  their 
methodology,  as  when  ABC's  20/20  used 
a  handheld  camera  to  re-create  Lorena 
Bobbin's  feverish  flight  from  her  home. 

The  tabloid  sensibility's  infiltration  of 
television  had  a  profound  impact.  For 
most  of  this  century,  tabloid  had  been 
exclusively  the  preserve  of  print,  and  most- 
ly an  urban  phenomenon,  tailored  for  the 
rough-and-tumble  working  class  of  the 
cities.  It  had  also  been  an  active  choice: 
you  went  down  to  the  newsstand  and  de- 
cided if  you  wanted  to  read  the  salty  Mir- 
ror or  the  staid  Times.  But  suddenly  tab- 
loid was  suburbanized,  ubiquitous,  and 
passively  received— not  a  smudgy  read  on 
the  subway  ride  home,  but  something  that 
"more  or  less  comes  with  the  house,  like 
running  water  and  electricity."  as  the  nov- 
elist Thomas  Mallon  wrote  in  GQ. 

The  consequences  of  this  change  were 
particularly  palpable  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Tabloid  Decade,  when  the  common  goal 
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of  the  media  seemed  to  be  to  demonstrate 
how  far  they  could  lake  a  story  of  negligi- 
ble news  import  (whereas  the  goal  of  the 
decade's  second  half  has  been  to  see  how 
low  thej  can  lake  a  Story  of  genuine  news 
import,  namely,  the  independent  counsel's 
investigation).  In  a  not-much-earlier  time, 
the  sagas  of  Amy  Fisher  and  Lorena  Bob- 
bin would  have  been  evanescent  little 
news  blips,  minor  stories,  riven  the  O.J. 
case,  though  undeniably  sensational,  was, 
stripped  to  its  news  core,  relatively  small- 
time: has-been  celebrity  involved  in  domes- 
tic homicide.  (Fatty  Arbuckle,  by  contrast, 
was  at  the  peak  of  his  fame  when  he  al- 
legedly sexually  assaulted  a  woman  with  a 
Coke  bottle,  and  Lana  Turner  had  just 
come  off  her  Oscar-nominated  perfor- 
mance in  Peyton  Place  when  her  daughter 
slabbed  Johnny  Stompanato  to  death.)  But 
with  the  aid  of  tabloid  TV  and  its  parade 
of  paid  interviewees,  each  of  these  stories 
became  its  own  cottage  industry,  with  a 
near-eternal  shelf  life.  "Amy  Fisher,  to  me, 
was  huge,  second  only  to  O.J.,"  says  John 
Terenzio,  who  became  executive  producer 
of  A  Current  Affair  in  1991.  "When  a  story 
has  that  kind  of  legs— inspiring  not  one  but 
three  TV  movies— it's  something  special. 
You  have  to  stay  with  it.  To  use  a  trite  ex- 
pression, it  had  all  the  elements." 

(It  must  be  said  that  the  allure  of  the 
Mondo  Trasho  stories  was  further  en- 
hanced by  a  kind  of  onomatopoeic  seren- 
dipity: it  was  helpful  that 
/  \  the  lecherous  auto  me- 

chanic was  named 
/'(  Buttafuoco,  the  eu- 


nuched  ex-Marine  was  named  John  Wayne 
Bobbin,  and  the  idiot  ex-husband  was 
named  Gillooly,  just  as  it  had  been  helpful 
ni  the  50s  that  Turner's  murdered  playboy- 
hoodlum  boyfriend  was  named,  of  all 
things,  Johnny  Stompanato.) 

The  constant  presence  of  cameras  and 
reporters  and  checkbooks  produced 
another  major  effect:  an  increase  in 
the  media-savviness  and  theatricality  of 
each  news  story's  participants,  who  cor- 
rectly sensed  that  they  were  now  enter- 
tainers, not  merely  figures  in  the  news. 
Whereas  Pee-wee  Herman,  a  bona  fide 
celebrity,  had  been  shamed  into  seclusion 
by  scandal,  the  new  scandals  were  notable 
for  creating  celebrities— Joey  Buttafuoco, 
John  Wayne  Bobbitt,  and  Tonya  Harding 
never  had  it  so  good.  Tellingly,  all  three 
took  the  logical  next  step  and  tried  to 
break  into  actual,  as  opposed  to  virtual. 
show  business:  Buttafuoco  moved  to  L.A. 
to  take  up  acting,  Bobbitt  became  a  porn- 
movie  curiosity,  and  Harding  attempted  a 
career  as  a  singer. 

In  this  kind  of  environment,  it  became 
grimly  inevitable  that  Natural  Born  Killers, 
intended  by  Stone  as  satire— "a  Swiftian/ 
Voltarian  caricature  of  our  worst  night- 
mare," as  he  wrote  in  the  film's  production 
notes— would  instead  be  mistaken  for  a 
Tabloid  Decade  how-to  manual.  The  film, 
a  bigger  hit  on  video  than  in  theaters,  was 
name-checked  by  several  youthful  sus- 
pects picked  up  on  murder  charges  in 
the  mid-90s. 

Though  the  consequences  were  seldom 
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this  extreme,  the  celebrity  dividend  un- 
doubtedly added  new  timber  to  the  Tab- 
loid Decade  bonfire,  111  thai  it  legitimized 
and  rewarded  atrocious  behavior,  which  in 
turn  encouraged  average  Americans  to  act 
more  like  the  tabloid  characters  they  saw 
on  TV.  By  the  mid-90s,  any  minimum- 
wager  with  exhibitionislic  tendencies  could 
be  a  tabloid  curiosity  for  a  day,  if  not  on 
Geraldo,  then  certainly  on  one  of  the  other 
human-cockfight  talk  shows  that  were  pro- 
liferating at  the  time:  Jerry  Springer,  Jenny 
Jones,  Richard  Bey,  Charles  Perez,  Ricki 
Lake,  Carnic,  Leeza,  Rolando,  Real  Person- 
al, The  Gordon  Elliott  Show;  The  Maury 
Povich  Show;  The  Mantel  Williams  Show; 
The  Jane  Whitney  Show;  It  was  a  mass  re- 
capitulation of  Roseanne  Barr  Pentland 
Arnold  Thomas's  dream  gone  sour:  one 
moment  you're  the  exhilarating  voice  of  the 
too-long-voiceless  hoi  polloi,  the  next  you're 
a  mortifying  freak  show,  hooked  on  atten- 
tion and  compulsively  revealing  too  much 
about  yourself.  (Roseanne,  a  key  Tabloid 
Decade  figure,  has  a  keen  self-awareness  of 
her  tabloidiness.  Promoting  her  new  day- 
time program  last  fall,  she  told  Harper's 
Bazaar,  "I  am  the  person  most  qualified  to 
host  a  talk  show:  I  have  five  kids  from 
three  different  marriages;  I  come  from  a 
trailer  park;  my  sister  and  brother  are  both 
gay;  I  have  multiple  personalities;  and  the 
National  Enquirer  reunited  me  with  my 
daughter,  who  I  had  given  up  for  adop- 
tion." That  she  and  Geraldo  are  both 
trying  to  reinvent  themselves  as  classier, 
more  contemplative  TV  personalities  is  an- 
other sign  that  the  Tabloid  Decade's  days 
may  be  numbered.) 


It  wasn't  just  white-trash  schemers  who 
were  hoping  for  the  celebrity  dividend, 
either.  If  anything,  the  attorneys  and  ad- 
visers and  assorted  opportunists  who  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  Tabloid  Decade's 
major  figures  were,  collectively,  a  far  more 
toxic  presence.  Marcia  Clark,  Christopher 
Darden,  Johnnie  Cochran, 
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Robert  Shapiro,  Kato  Kaelin,  Paula  Bai 
bieri,  Leslie  Abramson,  William  (ims- 
burg,  Susan  Carpenter-McMillan  no  one 
would  shed  a  (oar  if  the  ocean  rose  up 
and  claimed  them,  liven  Fred  Goldman 
seemed  an  ignoble  figure,  trying  to  parlay 
his  newfound  gift  for  public  speaking  into 
a  talk-radio  job,  a  far  less  honorable  re- 
sponse to  tragedy  than  Representative  Car- 
olyn McCarthys  in  similar  circumstances. 

Compounding  the  press  and  the  citizen- 
ry's rush  into  depravity  was  the  rise  of 
a  generation  that,  rather  than  getting 
angry  at  or  repulsed  by  what  was  transpir- 
ing before  it.  merely  became  amused.  To 


"When  The  Hew  York  Times  had 
Tonya  Harding  on  the  front  page 
for  days/7  says  Oliver  Stone, 
"they  were  chasing  money/7 


Americas  Watergate  babies— those  irony- 
armored  folks  in  their  20s  and  30s,  people 
who  have  never  had  to  endure  a  genera- 
tional hardship  like  a  depression  or  a  ma- 
jor war— the  Tabloid  Decade  has  been  little 
more  than  a  colossal  joke,  a  series  of  occa- 
sions to  slum  inuredly  through  the  mire  of 
humanity.  (An  entire  television  program, 
the  E!  channel's  Talk  Soup,  has  thrived  on 
this  premise.)  There  has  indeed  been  a 
death  of  outrage,  and  though  that  phrase's 
author,  William  Bennett,  uses  his  coinage 
to  his  usual  biased,  blowhard  ends,  he 
makes  a  good  point  when  he  argues,  "De- 
fenders of  both  Richard  Nixon  and  of 
Bill  Clinton  forget  that  the  cost  of  rais 
ing  the  threshold  of  moral  outrage  is 
paid  out-  over  generations— and  with 
compound    inter- 


est. I  low  much  of  the  political  cynicism 
that  today  says  'they  all  do  it'  can  be  laid 
at  the  feet  of  actions  committed  twenty-live 
years  ago  during  the  Watergate  scandal?" 

While  tabloid  TV's  heyday  was  rela- 
tively short-lived    A  ( 'iirreni  Affair  is  now 
oil  the  air.  and  Hard  ( 'opy  and  Inside  Edi- 
tion are  buried  in  obscure  time  slots— its 
influence  lives  on  in  every  local  newscast, 
every  network  newscast,  every  breakfast 
program,  all  five  Datelines,  all  three  20/2(h, 
and  both  M)  Minuteses.  Likewise,  every 
broadsheet  in  America  is  palpably  more 
tabloidlike  in  content  than  it  used  to  be. 
The  "blurring  of  distinctions"  has  really 
been  more  of  an  engulfment,  since  the  in- 
fluence has  gone  in  just  one  direc- 
tion: not  only  have  the  major  news 
organizations   appropriated   tabloid 
techniques,  but  they've  also  placed  a 
greater  emphasis  on  tabloid  material 
at  the  expense  of  genuine  hard  news; 
a  new  JonBenet  development  trumps 
a  Hague  war-crimes  tribunal  every 
time.  (Or,  to  use  a  nonhypothetical 
example,  a  sex  scandal  trumps  a  pa- 
pal visit  to  Cuba  every  time.) 

These  changes  have  as  much  to  do 
with  financial  pressures  as  they  do 
with  a  shift  in  sensibility.  "It  goes  back  to 
Larry  Tisch  making  the  news  division  for- 
profit  when  he  owned  CBS,"  says  Oliver 
Stone.  "And  when  The  New  York  Times 
had  Tonya  Harding  on  the  front  page  for, 
like,  five  or  six  days  in  a  row,  obviously 
they  were  chasing  money,  too— going  after 
the  story  to  keep  up  with  everyone  else." 
(This  would  appear  to  be  dicey  territory 
for  Stone,  since  he  himself  has  been  ac- 
cused of  being  a  headline-hunting  sensa- 
tionalist—first with  films  such  as  JFK  and 
The  Doors,  and  more  recently  with  Oliver 
Stone's  Deelassified,  a  spiked 
ABC  special  that  was  to 
have  credulously  enter- 
tained the  theory  that 
land-launched  mis- 
siles caused  the  1996 
crash  of  TWA  Flight 
800.  Stone  argues 
simply  that  he's  not  a 
journalist  but  a  film- 


maker who  uses  his  craft  to  raise  ques- 
tions to  "do  the  onion  skin,  to  peel  it  away 
to  examine  what  is  really  reality") 

Inhn  Terenzio,  though  a  tenured  Mur- 
dochian  who  now  runs  fox's  Sports  News 
division,  doesn't  totally  disagree  with  Stone's 
point  about  for-profit  news.  He  got  his  pro- 
fessional start  working  for  ABC  News  in 
what  he  calls  "the  Roone  Arledge  golden 
years.  '79  to  '89,"  and  characterizes  that 
operation  as  having  been  "almost  philan- 
thropic" in  its  mission.  "Network  news  di- 
visions could  take  losses,  and  it  was  O.K.." 
he  says.  "I  grant  you,  it  is  sad  that  there 
have  been  cutbacks  in  CBS's  documentary 
unit,  and  there  is  a  need  for  more  of  that 
kind  of  reportage,  but  maybe  ABC  and 
CBS  simply  aren't  the  place  for  it  anymore. 
Maybe  the  place  is  somewhere  else,  like 
this  wonderful  new  world  of  cable  TV." 

In  other  words,  if  it's  serious  news  you're 
in  the  mood  for,  you  should  tune  in  to 
the  Serious  News  Channel— you  know, 
right  up  there  in  the  120s  on  your  dial,  be- 
tween the  Outlet  Mall  Network  and  the 
Lottery  Channel  (both  of  which  really  ex- 
ist). Much  has  been  made  of  the  liberating 
effects  of  the  media  glut,  how  the  24-hour 
news  cycle  and  the  vast  new  assortment  of 
channels  and  Web  sites  have  enabled  us  to 
assemble  our  own  newscasts  and  thereby 
be  better  informed  than  ever.  The  problem 
is,  so  far  this  hasn't  been  true.  The  prolifer- 
ation of  media  outlets  has  instead  led  to 
mind-muddle,  an  infotainment  surplus,  and 
ridiculously  excessive  Beltway  Kremlinolo- 
gy— for  10  months,  MSNBC  had  a  program 
called  The  White  House  in  Crisis,  on  nightly 
at  11,  just  like  Seinfeld  reruns.  All  the  while, 
the  average  consumer  is  drawn  still  further 
away  from  Cronkite-ian  hard  news. 

The  distractions  are  many.  Calvin  Trillin 
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ctl  at  length  on  the  plague  of  "Sabbath 
gasbags,"  the  public-affairs-show  pundits 
who  have  invested  themselves  so  heavily  in 
the  I  ewinsky  story  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  perpetuate  il  beyond  its  natural 
dimensions.  Trillin  is  wrong  in  just  one  re- 
spect: the  "Sabbath"  part  is  irrelevant. 
I  hanks  to  CNBC,  MSNBC.  CNNfh,  and 
all  the  other  consonant  clusters  with  which 
our  broadcasting  conglomerates  have 
sought  to  spread  then  influence,  the  gas- 
bag biz  is  a  24-7  operation;  the  notion  of  a 
punditocracy  that  restricts  its  work  to  the 
Sabbath  became  anachronistic  around 
1995,  the  year  of  the  O.  J.  Simpson  trial. 
Even  nontabloid  media  outlets  contrib- 


"When  a  story  like  Amy  Fisher 
has  that  kind  of  legs/' 
says  John  Terenzio,  a  former 
producer  at  A  Current  Affair, 
"it's  something  special.77 


ute  to  the  morass.  Court  TV,  whose  July 
1991  launch  coincided  rather  suspiciously 
with  the  spiritual  beginning  of  the  Tabloid 
Decade,  is  a  good  example.  Its  founder, 
Steven  Brill,  now  the  media-kvetch  editor  of 
Brill's  Content,  argues  that  the  channel  has 
been  an  oasis  of  solemnity  in  a  cacopho- 
nous environment,  and  that  televising  trials 
has  generally  had  a  ^/e-sensationalizing 
effect.  "Without  the  cameras,"  he  says,  "the 
William  Kennedy  Smith  trial  would've 
been  the  story  of  how  a  rich  guy  bought 
justice.  But  the  cameras  showed  he  won 
the  case  legitimately."  A  fair  point,  but  by 
the  same  token,  the  national  televising  of 
the  Menendez  trials 
is  what  boosted  a  rou- 


line  Hollywood  potboiler  into  a  nation, il 
obsession,  and  turned  l.yle,  laik,  and  Leslie 
Abramson  into  vivid,  three-dimensional 
characters  who  would  one  day  be  played  by 
bad  actors  in  a  TV  movie.  Similarly,  it's 
doubtful,  had  cameras  not  been  present. 
that  Marcia  (lark  would  have  gotten  her 
.-//////('-style  makeover,  and  transformed  her- 
self into  a  TV  gasbag,  filling  in  for  Geraldo 
on  his  CNBC  program.  To  which  Brill  says, 
raising  another  pertinent  Tabloid  Decade 
point,  "Don't  blame  Court  TV.  Blame  the 
news  standards  that  put  Marcia  Clark  on 
TV.  She's  on  TV  because  she  lost  the  case 
that  most  people  on  the  planet  would  say 
was  the  easiest  case  to  win  in  history.  She's 
on  TV  simply  because  she's  famous,  and 
this  is  a  decade  that  worships  fame  itself, 
regardless  of  what  you're  famous  for." 

The  Internet,  meanwhile,  has  thus  far 
functioned  less  as  the  ultimate  information- 
al tool  than  as  a  clearinghouse  for  gossip: 
the  coup  de  grace  of  the  Tabloid  Decade. 
Rumor  and  innuendo  are  no  longer  spread 
orally  but  electronically— meaning,  in  ef- 
fect, that  every  shaky,  spurious  half-truth 
put  forth  by  some  troublemaker  some- 
where can  now  gain  instant  credence  by 
being  circulated  worldwide,  in  writing.  The 
Internet  has  created  the  possibility  for 
every  citizen  with  a  computer  to  become 
a  one-man  tabloid;  Matt  Drudge  is  only 
the  most  dogged  and  famous  example. 

The  Net  has  further  contributed  to  the 
decade's  tabloid  tenor  by  fanning 
paranoia  and  conspiracy  fever.  To  vis- 
it its  various  news  sites  is  to  enter  a  free- 
for-all  of  relativism  where  there  is  no 
truth,  only  the  "so-called  truth."  When 
Drudge  was  profiled  by  Brill's  Content, 
he  explained  that  he  includes  links  to 
the  A. P.  and  U.P.I,  in  his  Web  site  so 
that  "the  average  Joe  can  get  the  full 
picture— see  what  newspaper  and 
broadcast  editors  are  leaving  out. 


I  lui  s  going  to  change  everything  because 
we  don't  have  to  wait  for  Dan  Rather  to  get 
his  makeup  on  and  read  to  us."  While  there 
is  undeniably  a  bit  of  politics  and  lairy  dust 
to  the  way  the  CBS  livening  News  with  Don 
Rather  determines  its  lineup,  or  to  the  way 
The  Washington  Post  chooses  what  will  run 
on  its  front  page,  lew  people  ever  ascribed 
anything  sinister  to  these  processes  until  rel- 
atively recently.  This  signals  another  under- 
current of  the  Tabloid  Decade  if  not  a 
mainstreaming  of  paranoia,  then  at  least  an 
amplification  of  paranoia,  a  means  through 
which  paranoiacs  can  link  up  and  make 
one  another  even  more  paranoid.  Who  ever 
went  around  worrying  that  Walter  Cronkite 
had  an  agenda? 

The  MTV  folks  made  no  bones  about 
why  they  were  seating  Laetitia  Thomp- 
son front  and  center  in  the  studio  audi- 
ence: she  was  young,  blonde,  attractive, 
and  female.  It  was  April  19,  1994,  and 
Thompson,  a  17-year-old  junior  at  Chur- 
chill High  School  in  Potomac,  Maryland, 
was  one  of  the  lucky  kids  who'd  been  se- 
lected to  spend  the  day  at  the  Kalorama 
Studios  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  which  Bill 
Clinton  was  fulfilling  his  1992  campaign 
promise  to  reappear  on  MTV  as  president. 
There  had  been  a  run-through  of  the  pro- 
gram the  night  before  with  the  producers 
"trying  to  figure  out  the  theatricality  of  the 
whole  thing,"  Thompson,  now  a  senior  at 
Princeton  University,  recalls. 

The  premise  of  Clinton's  appearance 
was  a  youth  forum  on  crime  entitled 
Enough  Is  Enough,  and  the  au- 
dience members,  most- 
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K  high-school  and  college  students,  were 
supposed  to  .isk  worthj  questions  aboul 
school  violence,  gangs,  drugs,  and  gun 
control,  Hui  MTV  wanted  to  end  the  pro- 
gram with  a  lightning  round  of  short, 
sharp  questions  intended  to  elicit  quickie 
answers  from  the  president  and  leaven  the 
mood  a  bit,  So  when  Thompson's  (urn 
came  at  the  run-through,  where  Clinton 
was  noi  present,  she  tossed  oil' the  silliest 
inquiry  she  could  think  of:  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  world's  dying  to  know:  Is  it  box- 
ers or  briers'.'"  The  line  got  a  big  laugh.  It 
was  given  clearance  to  be  redeployed. 

Amazingly,  Clinton  answered  the  ques- 
tion the  next  day.  He  blushed,  but  he  an- 
swered: "Usually  briefs.  [Audience  laughter.] 
I  can't  believe  she  did  that."  It  was  one  of 
the  defining  Tabloid  Decade  moments:  a 
teenager  (a)  feeling  that  it  was  perfectly  ap- 
propriate and  not  at  all  disrespectful  to  ask 
the  president  of  the  United  States  about  his 
underwear  preference,  and  (b)  getting  a  re- 
sponse. Today,  however,  Thompson  feels 
that,  in  light  of  1998's  events,  "probably  it 
was  not  such  a  good  idea  for  American  so- 
ciety for  him  to  answer  the  question." 

Time  magazine's  Lance  Morrow  has  sug- 
gested that  Clinton  should  have  replied, 
"Well,  I  have  been  accused  of  not  having 
a  sufficiently  dignified  approach,  so  maybe 
I'd  better  not  answer  that."  But,  of  course. 
Bill  Clinton  had  to  answer.  It's  in  his  nature 
three  times  over,  a  function  of  his  eagerness 
to  please,  his  boomer  aversion  to  seeming 
square,  and  his  Astroturf-in-the-back-of-the- 
El-Camino  swinginess.  Which  brings  up  an 
important  point:  for  all  the  ways  in  which 
Clinton  has  been  genuinely  victim- 


ized by  an  unprecedcnledly  large  anil 
tabloidified  American  press  corps,  he  hap- 
pens lii  have  been  a  tabloid  character  to  be- 
gin with.  He's  lived  his  life  by  his  rogue 
mama's  credo,  articulated  so  memorably  in 
her  brilliant  autobiography,  Leading  with 
My  Haul:  "loo  many  people  seem  to  think 
life  is  the  tablecloth,  instead  of  the  messy 
feast  that's  spread  out  on  it. . . .  Thai's  not 
life.  Done  right,  life  leaves  stains." 

In  all  likelihood,  the  occupant  of  the 
White  House  from  1993  to  1997  would 
have  been  the  most  raked-over  president 
ever  no  matter  who  he  was;  the  media 
beast,  engorged  and  inflamed,  was  ready  to 
tee  off.  It's  not  inconceivable  that  even 
Bush,  had  he  won  a  second  term,  would 
have  endured  a  new  wave  of  zealous  press 
and  Internet  inquiries  into  his  alleged  infi- 
delities. (Dirt  digging  is  not  solely  a  right- 
wing  pursuit:  the  San  Francisco-based 
on-line  magazine  Salon  has  lately  forged  a 
rather  more  Australian  path,  dredging  up 
Henry  Hyde's  long-ago  extramarital  affair.) 
But  it  was  providential  that  the  person  who 
did  end  up  president  of  the  90s  was  the 
most  hittable  pinata  possible,  overstuffed 
with  scandal  stories  and  moral  conflicts  and 
undiscovered  half-siblings  and  risible  P.C. 
turns  of  phrase.  Bill  Clinton  was  fate's  gift 
to  the  Tabloid  Decade:  the  Karmic  conver- 
gence of  individual  and  Zeitgeist. 
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abloid"  is  not  an  inherently  pejorative 
word,  and  in  some  respects  the  Tabloid 
Decade  has  been  a  great  ride;  you'd 
have  to  be  a  humorless  prig  not  to  enjoy 
the  goofier  revelations  of  the  Starr  report. 


"The  tabloids  hate 
the  Monica  story/7  says 
director  John  Waters, 
"because  they've  been 


robbed  of  it 
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or  the  gossip  columns  of  the  revivified 

New  York  Post,  which  revels  in  its  villainy 
with  the  wicked  elan  of  Joan  Crawford  m 
///<-  Women  Hut  cumulatively  the  Tabloid 
Decade  has  been  a  downer:  a  meal  of 
potato  chips,  a  guilty  pleasure  that's  been 
overindulged  in  and  now  leaves  the 
stomach  sour.  It's  not  just  the  sheer  per- 
vasiveness of  the  tabloid  sensibility,  but 
also  what  the  1990s  have  done  to  il. 
James  Ellroy,  writing  about  his  Chan- 
dleresque  1950s  parents  in  My  Dark 
Places,  refers  to  them  as  "a  great-looking 
cheap  couple."  Alas,  there's  no  such 
thing  today— your  cheap  couples  are 
overfed,  surly,  and  sweat-suited.  The 
gabardines  have  been  replaced  by  poly- 
esters, the  fedoras  by  ball  caps,  the  sa- 
loons by  "gentlemen's  clubs,"  the  Jilly 
Rizzos  by  Bobby  Kardashians,  the  Judy 
Campbells  by  Monica  Lewinskys,  the 
Louis  Primas  by  Michael  Boltons,  the 
long  Weegee  shadows  by  the  klieg-light 
glare  of  Jerry  Springer's  studio.  The 
Tabloid  Decade  has  sucked  the  noir  ro- 
mance right  out  of  tabloid.  "You  had  a 
sense  of  living  in  a  morally  constrained 
time— 'you  want  it  but  you  can't  have  it.' 
It  was  tremendously  seductive,"  says  Ell- 
roy. "But  it's  all  explicit  today,  not  im- 
plicit. Everything  has  a  name  now." 

And  as  the  Tabloid  Decade  draws,  at 
least  numerically,  to  a  close,  you  can't  help 
but  wonder  what's  been  lurking  the  whole 
time  in  that  ignored  parallel  universe  known 
as  reality.  You  wonder  if  whatever's  lurk- 
ing there  (perhaps  the  situation  in  Russia, 
currently  doing  its  best  imitation  of  the 
Weimar  Republic)  is  go- 
ing to  rear  up  and  demand 
our  penance  for  ignor- 
ing it.  Let's  just  hope  the 
ending  isn't  too  heavy. 
Lively  as  the  Tabloid  Dec- 
ade has  been,  it  wouldn't 
be  the  worst  thing  if  it 
uncharacteristically  just 
dribbled  out,  bereft  of 
new  material.  □ 
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Chasing  each  other  into  American  bookstores 

this  month,  novelists  Robert  Harris  and  Sebastian  Faulks  have 

become  acknowledged  masters  of  the  literate 

historical  thriller,  with  a  mix  of  politics,  sex,  and  car  chases/ 

that  has  Hollywood  hooked  as  well 
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he  novelists  Sebastian  Faulks  and  Robert  Harris  have  a 
spooky  number  of  things  in  common.  Apart  from  both 
publishing  new  books  in  the  U.S.  this  month,  they 
hogged  the  British  best-seller  lists  last  fall  for  weeks  with 
their  classy  historical  thrillers;  they're  both  as  English  as  treason; 
both  are  Cambridge  graduates  and  journalists;  both  are  obsessed 
with  20th-century  arenas  of  war;  both  examine  the  limits  of  truth 
and  courage;  and  both  have  a  filmic  apotheosis  around  the  corner. 
Faulks's  screenplay  of  his  massive-selling  Birdsong  is  still  awaiting 
the  final  polish  before  exploding  onto  celluloid.  Harris's  first  book. 
Fatherland,  was  filmed,  unsuccessfully,  for  HBO.  Mick  Jagger  ac- 
quired the  rights  to  his  second  novel.  Enigma,  with  a  Tom  Stop- 
pard  screenplay,  while  Mel  Gibson  has  bought  up  Archangel. 

Both  authors  reveal  a  didactic  streak  in  their  work.  Charlotte 
Gray  plunges  Faulks's  titular  Scots  miss  into  occupied  France  to 


n  Faulks 
Robert  Harris, 
ographed  at  the 
alcyon  Hotel  in  London 
on  July  15,  1998. 


work  for  the  Resistance  and  try  to  locate 
her  lost  airman  boyfriend,  but  the  book's 
darker  purpose  is  to  explore  the  mentality  of  French  collabora- 
tors under  the  Vichy  regime.  In  Archangel,  Harris  imagines  the 
discovery  of  Stalin's  private  papers,  long  suppressed  by  the  chief 
of  the  secret  police,  and  the  prospect  of  a  revived  Man  of  Steel 
stalking  the  power  meridians  of  modern-day  Moscow.  Faulks  is 
condemnatory;  Harris  is  alarmingly  playful.  You  can  almost 
imagine  them  as  brothers:  Faulks  the  older  (45).  the  man  of  ac- 
tion, all  cricket  scars  and  self-deprecation  but  chasing  high  seri- 
ousness; Harris  the  junior  (41).  a  quick  study  lull  of  erudition 
and  donnish  humor  who  wants  to  make  your  flesh  creep.  Be- 
tween them  they've  cornered  a  lucratne  market  in  historical, 
and  moral,  revisionism,  plus  car  chases,  border  guards,  and  sex 
in  the  blackouts.  IOHN  w  \i  sn 
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On  assignment  for 
60  Minutes  to  film  the 
terrorist  eamps  in 
Afghanistan  bombed 
by  the  U.S.  last  August, 
freelance  cameraman 
and  full-time  adventurer 
Carlos  Mavroleon 
was  found  dead  in  a 
Pakistan  hotel, 
apparently  of  a  heroin 
overdose.  Was  the 
Eton-  and  Harvard- 
educated  son  of  a  Greek 
shipping  magnate  a 
casualty  of  the  Islamic 
war  on  America? 

BY  SEBASTIAN  JUNGER 
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THE  YEARS  OF  LIVING  DANGEROUSLY 
Top:  Carlos  Mavroleon  carrying  his 
bodyguards'  weapons  while  on  assignment 
in  Mogadishu,  Somalia,  in  1992.  Above: 
a  temporary  media  credential  issued 
by  the  BBC  while  Mavroleon  was  in  Mongolia 
in  August  1995. 
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round  10  p.m.  on  August  27, 
1998,  Malik  Saad,  the  chief 
of  police  in  Peshawar,  Paki- 
stan, received  a  telephone  call 
saying  that  a  foreigner  was  ly- 
ing dead  in  a  local  hotel. 
It  was  only  a  week  after 
the  American  missile  strikes 
on  Afghanistan,  and  the 
atmosphere  in  Peshawar 
was  extremely  tense— West- 
erners were  staying  off  the 
streets,  and  there  was  said  to 
be  a  bounty  on  the  heads  of 
Americans.  Saad  rushed  over 
to  Green's  Hotel,  suspecting 
the  worst,  and  was  ushered 
into  Room  304. 

A  dark-skinned  man  in  local 
Afghan  dress  was  lying  shirt- 
less on  the  bed,  frozen  by  rigor  mor- 
tis. One  arm  was  crooked  against  his 
face  and  a  dead  cigarette  was  wedged 
between  his  lips.  The  ember  from 
the  cigarette  had  fallen  onto  his  leg 


and  burned  a  hole  through  his  loose 
trousers  and  into  the  flesh.  His  face  was 
darkened  with  pooled  blood,  and  a  small 
trickle  of  blood  had  crept  out  of  his  right 
nostril.  Found  in  the  room  were  a  stetho- 
scope, a  copy  of  the  Koran,  a  carton  of 
Marlboros,  and  four  syringes.  A  black 
bag  on  the  floor  contained  assorted  cam- 
era gear  and  $5,000  in  cash.  Arrayed  on 
the  bed  were  10  photographs,  some  of 
them  showing  the  dead  man  accompa- 
nied by  mujahideen  rebels— all  of  them 
armed,  all  of  them  bearded.  There  was 
also  a  compass,  a  satellite  phone,  a  fax 
from  CBS  News,  two  video  cameras,  and 
a  British  passport. 

The  man's  name  was  Carlos  Mavro- 
leon, and  he  was  already  known  to  the  au- 
thorities. Two  days  earlier,  Mavroleon  had 
been  caught  by  the  Pakistan  secret  police 
as  he  tried  to  slip  into  the  terrorist  training 
camps  across  the  Afghan  border.  When 
the  police  accused  him  of  being  a  spy,  he 
told  them  that  he  was  a  freelance  camera- 
man on  assignment  for  CBS.  They  event u- 
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The  seneral  populace  isn't  merely  lackins  culture,  it's  lackins  calcium. 

In  fact,  70%  of  men  and  90%  of  women  don't  set  enoush.  The  enlightened 

among  us,  however,  drink  3  glasses  of  milk  a  day.  A  practice  that  can 

prevent  a  Freudian  condition  known  as  "calcium  envy." 
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NATIVE  SON 

From  top:  Carlos  with  his  mother,  Gioconda, 

his  two  half-brothers,  Gianfranco  and  Gianluca,  and 

his  brother,  Nicholas  (standing),  in  May  1997; 

Nicholas,  Carlos,  and  their  father,  Bluey,  in  Greece, 

August  1998;  with  his  fiancee,  Tannaz  Fazaipour, 

in  Greece,  August  1998. 


ally  released  him.   What 
Saad  did  not  know    but 
would    later   learn— was 
that  Mavroleon  was  from 
an  extremely  wealthy  Euro- 
pean family,  that  he  had 
gone  to  Eton  and  Harvard, 
that  he  was  engaged  to  a 
wealthy   Iranian  exile,  that 
he    had   worked    on    Wall 
Street,   and   that   he   had 
fought  in  Afghanistan  with 
the  mujahideen. 

And  now  here  he  was  in  a 
$15  hotel  room,  dead. 
At  first  glance,  it  looked  to  Saad  like  an 
overdose.   Peshawar  had  been  a  staging 
area  for  mujahideen  Resistance  forces  dur- 
ing the  Russian  occupation  and  was  now  a 
major  conduit  for  drugs  and  weapons 
flowing  out  of  Afghanistan:  there  was 
nothing  new  about  young  Westerners 
turning  up  dead  at  cheap  hotels.  In  addi- 
tion, Saad  found  a  bloody  syringe  on 
the  floor,  and  a  blackened  Afghan  coin 
with  a  hole  in  it  lay  on  a  nearby  table- 
junkies  who  want  to  keep  their  teeth  from 
staining  will  put  a  coin  between  their  lips 
when  they  smoke.  Saad  immediately 
summoned  a  local  doctor, 
who  gave  the  body  a  quick 
examination  and  concluded 
that  Mavroleon  had  probably 
died  of  a  heroin  overdose. 

Saad  then  called  Carol  Le 
Due,  a  genteel,  middle-aged 
QJ  woman  who  acted  as  an  un- 

official British  liaison  in  Pe- 
shawar. Le  Due  arrived  around 
11  p.m.  and  confirmed  that  Ma- 
vroleon was  a  British  nation- 
al. She  agreed  that  it  looked 
like  an  overdose,  but  it  both- 
ered her  that  there  were  no 
tracks  on  Mavroleon's  arms  (a 
tiny  needle  mark  was  found  lat- 
er) and  that  there  was  no  tourni- 
quet. It  crossed  her  mind  that  maybe 
someone  had  entered  the  room  and 
forced  him  to  inject  himself.  It  crossed 
her  mind  that  if  Carlos  was  an  ad- 


dict, this  would  be  the  per&Ct  way  to  dis- 
guise his  murder. 

"I  listened  to  the  police  and  then  dis- 
cussion, and  they  had  a  huge  debate  on 
whether  or  not  they  thought  it  could  have 
been  murder,"  Le  Due  later  said.  "Green'8 
Hotel  is  a  center  lor  all  sorts  of  dealers  in 
drugs,  weapons,  seedy-looking  characters. 
It  has  a  reputation  of  being  a  place  of  in- 
teresting characters.  Also  a  source  of  po- 
tentially ruthless  people." 

Even  if  Mavroleon  wasn't  murdered,  he'd 
been  playing  a  very  dangerous  game. 
After  dark  on  August  20,  the  United 
States  had  fired  several  dozen  cruise  mis- 
siles—launched from  battleships  in  the 
Arabian  Sea— at  a  complex  of  military 
camps  in  the  Afghan  mountains.  The 
camps,  located  in  a  remote  area  near  a 
town  called  Khost,  had  originally  been  a 
mujahideen  base  during  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation, which  lasted  from  1979  to  1989. 
Later  they  became  training  centers  for 
fighters  who  went  off  to  smaller  conflicts, 
such  as  those  in  Bosnia  and  Kashmir. 

In  1996  the  camps  were  taken  over  by 
a  wealthy  Saudi  businessman  named 
Osama  bin  Laden.  Bin  Laden  used  the 
camps  to  train  terrorists  in  what  he  consid- 
ered a  global  jihad  against  American  im- 
perialism, and  in  early  August  members  of 
his  network  allegedly  detonated  two 
truck  bombs  in  front  of  the  American 
Embassies  in  Kenya  and  Tanzania.  Hun- 
dreds were  killed,  and  within  days  the  U.S. 
State  Department  declared  that  it  had  al- 
most irrefutable  evidence  of  bin  Laden's 
involvement. 

Bin  Laden  was  beyond  the  reach  of  in- 
ternational law,  however,  because  he  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Taliban,  the 
ultra-fundamentalist  coalition  that  controls 
at  least  90  percent  of  Afghanistan.  In- 
stead, the  U.S.  government  decided  on 
missile  strikes,  but  bin  Laden  was  well 
away  from  the  camps  during  the  attack.  In 
the  wake  of  the  bombing,  two  Western  re- 
lief workers  were  gunned  down— one  of 
them  fatally— by  Taliban  supporters  in 
Kabul,  and  in  Peshawar  the  price  on 
American  heads  immediately  rose  to 
$16,000,  a  reward  supposedly  offered  by 
bin  Laden  himself. 

It  was  into  this  volatile  mix  that  Carlos 
strode.  What  CBS  was  desperate  for— 
what  every  network  in  the  world  was 
desperate  for  -was  footage  of  the  de- 
stroyed camps.  There  were  a  number  of 
problems,  though.  First  of  all,  the  Taliban 
weren't  letting  foreigners  into  Afghan- 
istan, which  meant  that  journalists  had  to 
sneak  in  through  the  mountains  from 
Pakistan.  The  Pakistan  government  wasn't 
allowing  foreigners  near  the  border    part 
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of  a  long-standing  policj  of  keeping  them 
out  of  what  is  known  as  the  tribal  territo- 
ries so  journalists  had  to  disguise  them- 
selves just  to  get  close.  Hut  even  if  they 
managed  to  get  that  far,  there  was  always 
the  chance  that  they  would  be  shot  on 
sight.  In  fact,  an  Afghan  journalist 
named  Abdullah  was  nearly  killed  after 
he  was  found,  carrying  a  satellite  phone, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps.  He  was 
saved  only  by  the  last-minute  intervention 
of  a  military  commander  who  happened 
to  know  him. 

Because  he  was  dark-skinned  and  spoke 
Pashto,  Carlos  was  one  of  the  few  journal- 
ists in  the  world  who  even  had  a  chance 
of  getting  into  the  camps.  Born  in  1958  to 
a  Greek  shipping  heir  and  his  beautiful 
Mexican  wife,  Carlos  grew  up  in  a  world 
of  extraordinary  English  privilege.  On  the 
eve  of  Carlos's  third  birthday,  his  mother. 
Gioconda.  had  walked  out  on  her  hus- 
band. Bluey,  and  ever  since  the  two  sides 
of  the  family  have  remained  bitterly  sepa- 
rated. Bluey.  a  hopeless  Anglophile,  insist- 
ed that  Carlos  go  to  Eton,  but  that  ended 
in  disaster.  "I  tried  like  hell  to  make  him 
toe  the  line,"  Bluey  recalls,  "but  I  was  not 
very  successful.  We  had  a  family  home  in 
Greece,  by  the  sea,  and  one  summer  he 
just  didn't  show  up." 

Carlos  had  scraped  together  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds  and,  at  the  age  of  16,  lit  out 
for  the  East.  He  hitchhiked  across  Turkey 
and  Iran  and  finally  wound  up  in  the 
Swat  Valley  in  northern  Pakistan,  surviv- 
ing on  a  series  of  odd  jobs  while  learning 
Pashto.  He  also  studied  the  Koran  and 
converted  to  Islam,  giving  himself  the 
name  Karimullah— "blessed  by  God." 

To  this  day,  no  one  in  Carlos's  family 
knows  why  he  left.  At  various  times  it  has 
been  suggested  that  he  was  rebelling  against 
his  family,  that  he  was  rebelling  against  En- 
glish society,  that  he  was  trying  to  prove 
himself,  that  he  was  trying  to  impress  his 
father,  or  that  he  was  just  very  unhappy. 
In  England,  there  is  a  long  tradition  of  the 
sons  of  aristocracy  risking  their  lives  in 
central  Asia,  and  Carlos  was  well  aware  of 
it.  The  impossibly  daring  spies  during  En- 
gland's "Great  Game"  rivalry  with  Russia 
were  all  from  upper-class  families— as  were 
Lord  Byron,  Lawrence  of  Arabia,  and  Sir 
Richard  Burton.  Lawrence's  Seven  Pillars 
of  Wisdom,  it  turns  out,  was  one  of  Car- 
los's favorite  books. 

Carlos  stayed  away  so  long— two  years— 
that  by  the  time  he  returned  to  En- 
gland in  1976  his  family  had  given  him 
up  for  dead.  He  spent  six  months  recuper- 
ating from  various  diseases,  and  then,  as 
would  occur  many  times  in  his  life,  the 
pendulum  started  swinging  back.  Carlos 
waded  into  London's  drug  and  punk 
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scenes  and  emerged  two  years  later  with 
a  heroin  addiction  and  somehow  a 
diploma  from  Milllield.  a  prestigious 
prep  school  in  southwestern  England.  He 
managed  to  get  into  Harvard,  studied  po- 
litical science,  graduated  cum  laude,  even- 
tually moved  to  New  York,  and  started 
working  at  the  Wall  Street  firm  Dominick 
&  Dominick. 

By  his  own  admission.  Carlos  plunged 
into  a  life  of  breathtaking  decadence  and 
drug  abuse.  He  lived  on  Manhattan's  East 
Side,  on  Beekman  Place,  and  hung  out  at 
clubs  such  as  Xenon.  "It  was  the  height  of 
the  Reagan  years,  you  could  do  no  wrong," 
he  later  told  a  journalist.  "Five-figure  Amer- 
ican Express  bills  and  summer  houses  by 
the  sea  in  the  Hamptons."  He  met  and  so- 
cialized with  the  Kennedys,  Oliver  Stone, 
Barbra  Streisand.  He  was  good-looking, 
smart,  and  horribly  charming. 

It  took  a  couple  of  years,  but  Carlos  fi- 
nally tired  of  the  drugs  and  the  money 
and  the  people  who  came  with  them.  His 
grandfather  Basil  had  started  from  scratch 
and  built  a  shipping  company,  London  & 
Overseas  Freighters,  worth  $120  million, 
and  Carlos  wanted  to  do  something  equal- 
ly grand.  He  wanted  to  succeed  on  his 
own  terms— in  a  world  where  his  family's 
name  and  money  meant  nothing.  The 
Russians  had  invaded  Afghanistan  in 
1979,  and  the  mujahideen  had  declared  a 
holy  war  against  them.  Carlos  decided 
that,  as  a  practicing  Muslim,  it  was  his 
right— his  duty— to  help  fight.  He  would  go 
over  there  and  talk  his  way  into  the  ranks 
of  the  mujahideen.  He  would  fight  in  de- 
fense of  Islam. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  contact  an 
English  relief  organization  called  Afghan- 
aid,  and  from  it  he  got  the  name  of  an 
English  freelance  cameraman  named  Pe- 
ter Jouvenal,  who  had  been  covering  the 
war— sometimes  for  the  BBC— almost 
since  the  invasion.  Jouvenal  met  with 
Carlos  in  London  and  gave  him  some 
contacts  in  one  of  the  less  extreme  fac- 
tions in  the  war,  the  Hizbi-Islami  Party 
of  Yunis  Khalis.  At  the  time,  Peshawar 
was  a  vast  clearinghouse  for  the  weapons 
and  money  that  were  pouring  into 
Afghanistan  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  every  mujahideen  group  had  repre- 
sentatives there  to  vie  for  the  handouts. 
Carlos  tracked  down  his  contacts  in  Pe- 
shawar and  persuaded  them  to  let  him 
accompany  their  fighters  into  the  field. 

They  left  in  midwinter,  crossing  the  Spin 
Ghar  Mountains  on  foot  and  making 
their  way  to  a  large  rebel  camp  at 
Black  Mountain.  According  to  a  muja- 
hideen comrade,  Carlos  spent  a  month 
working  as  a  cook  at  the  base,  and  he 
once  helped  load  a  BM-12  rocket  launch- 


el  during  an  attack  on  a  Russian  convoy. 
He  prayed  longer  and  harder  than  anyone 
else,  insisted  on  doing  slreamside  ablutions 
even  in  winter,  and  once  walked  three  days 
on  bloody,  frozen  feet.  It  was  classic  (  al- 
ios: a  bit  of  the  penitent,  a  bit  of  the 
zealot.  He  had  been  raised  in  a  stifling 
upper-class  society  that  would  never  fully 
accept  him.  He  had  all  the  instincts  that 
could  free  him  a  great  curiosity  about  the 
world,  a  broad  streak  of  wildness-  but  in 
doses  that  created  as  many  problems  as 
they  solved.  He  saw  all  too  clearly  what 
was  wrong  with  the  world,  and— his  fatal 
flaw— staked  his  life  on  fixing  it. 

"The  next  time  I  saw  Carlos  was  in 
'87,"  says  Peter  Jouvenal,  who  is  still 
based  in  Kabul.  "He  came  into  my  hotel 
room  and  he'd  shaved  his  head  complete- 
ly; I  thought  he  was  an  Afghan.  He  had 
this  thing  of  trying  to  blend  in  and  identi- 
fy with  the  locals,  to  be  one  of  them.  He 
used  to  sleep  on  the  floor  of  this  office, 
and  not  on  a  cushion.  Just  the  complete 
opposite  of  the  life  he  was  used  to." 

Carlos  spent  the  late  80s  in  and  out  of 
Afghanistan,  fighting  in  battles  around 
the  provinces  of  Pakfia  and  Nangarhar. 
He  had  gone  completely  native,  and  he 
rarely  associated  with  the  fraternity  of 
journalists  and  relief  workers  in  Peshawar. 
When  he  came  out  of  Afghanistan,  he 
wouldn't  relax  with  everyone  else  at  the 
Pearl  Continental  Hotel  in  Peshawar;  he'd 
stay  with  Afghan  families  and  then  head 
back  into  the  war.  There  are  conflicting  re- 
ports about  his  involvement— by  some  ac- 
counts, he  was  a  regular  foot  soldier;  by 
others,  a  platoon  commander  who  person- 
ally shot  down  two  Russian  helicopters. 
Carlos  didn't  offer  details  about  his  experi- 
ences, and  journalists  didn't  ask.  In  all  like- 
lihood, he  was  just  another  guy  with  a 
machine  gun,  but  apparently  he  was  brave- 
appallingly  brave.  He  had  a  reputation  for 
always  being  on  the  front  line,  always  push- 
ing things.  It  seemed  to  many  that  he  was 
fighting  himself  as  much  as  he  was  fight- 
ing the  Russians.  "I've  got  footage  from 
Carlos  that  shouldn't  have  been  taken  by 
any  sane  cameraman,"  says  Mark  Stucke,  a 
documentary-film  producer  who  began 
working  in  Afghanistan  when  he  was  18. 
"It  wasn't  even  brave.  It  was  insane." 

The  Soviets  pulled  out  in  February 
1989— after  killing  as  many  as  1.5  million 
Afghans— and  the  country  degenerated 
into  a  lawless  free-for-all  between  various 
mujahideen  commanders.  Peter  Jouvenal 
would  run  into  Carlos  from  time  to  time, 
usually  in  Peshawar,  and  suggested  that 
Carlos  become  a  cameraman.  Carlos 
liked  the  idea,  and  organized  a  trip  to 
film  the  fall  of  Jalalabad  in  eastern  Af- 
ghanistan. Conditions  were  rough,  but 
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Carlos  managed  to  film  war 
footage  that  secured  his  place  in 
the  journalistic  world. 
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BROTHERS  IN  ARMS 
Top:  Mavroleon  (right)  and  his  friend 
Masood  Farivar  in  Afghanistan  in 
1988.  Above:  Mavroleon  (center)  with 
mujahideen  rebels  in  1989. 


I've  got  footage 
from  Carlos  that  shouldn't 
have  been  taken  by 
any  sane  cameraman/7 
says  Mavroleon's  former 
colleague  Mark  Stucke. 


irly  on,  Jouvenal  was  reluc- 
tant to  work  with  Carlos  be- 
cause he  insisted  on  carrying 
a  gun,  but  they  wound  up  together 
in  Liberia  for  three  weeks— amid 
some  of  the  most  senseless  street- 
fighting  of  the  decade— and  they 
got  along  well.  Jouvenal  was  im- 
pressed with  Carlos's  chameleon- 
like ability  to  immerse  himself  in 
a  native  culture,  although  this  skill 
didn't  always  serve  him  well.  The 
Gulf  War  broke  out  soon  after  their 
Liberia  trip,  so  Jouvenal  and  Carlos 
decided  to  sneak  into  northern  Iraq  to  get 
footage  of  the  Kurdish  refugee  camps.  As 
soon  as  they  got  to  Turkey,  Carlos  bought 
himself  a  traditional  Kurdish  outfit,  which 
immediately  brought  him  under  the  scruti- 
ny of  the  authorities.  The  Turks  have  been 
fighting  the  Kurds  along  the  Iraqi  border 
for  most  of  the  past  century,  and  it  was  ac- 
tually illegal  to  wear  Kurdish  clothing  on 
Turkish  soil.  When  the  bus  was  stopped  and 
searched  along  the  Iraqi  border,  the  sol- 
diers dragged  Carlos  out  and  made  him 
prove  that  he  wasn't  a  Kurdish  rebel. 

Carlos  spent  the  next  few  years  shut- 
tling from  one  hellhole  to  another  -Bur- 
ma, Rwanda,  the  Sudan,  Somalia,  Bosnia, 
Angola,  Colombia.  Stories  about  him  be- 
gan to  circulate:  how  he  ran  through  gun- 
fire on  a  Somalian  beach  to  grab  lobsters 
for  his   friends;  how  he  rolled  a   dead 


hand  grenade  into  the  lobby  of  the  Addis 
Ababa  llillon  in  order  to  rattle  a  group  of 
ouinalisls;  how  he  knew  Somalia  so  well 
thai    he   was   able   to   negotiate   his   way 

through  the  treacherous  front  lines  in 

Mogadishu.  Carlos  had  an  ability  l<»  go 
native  that  impressed  even  teenage  gun- 
men at  roadblocks. 

"His  intelligence  was  an  artistic  in- 
telligence, a  human  intelligence,"  says 
Stucke;  "I  was  dead  surprised  when 
he  said,  'I  have  a  production  compa- 
ny.' I'd  always  thought.  This  guy  can't 
make  it  in  the  real  world.  But  at  the 
same  time,  he  had  absolute  brilliance 
in  those  sensitive  sides.  He  could  re- 
late to  anybody.  Wherever  you  went— 
around  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
into  the  middle  of  the  Asian  jungle, 
and  there'd  be  Asian  rebels  eating 
fermented   monkey   shit.    He'd   be 
right  there,  saying,  'Give  me  a  taste.' 
It's  like  a  national  food  for  that 
tribe,  and  instantly  he'd  make  a 
connection,  and  he'd  look  them  in 
the  eye  and  they'd  look  him  in  the 
eye,  and  they'd  be  blood  brothers 
in  no  time  at  all.  His  family  doesn't  have 
any  idea  about  that  part  of  him." 

His  family  did,  however,  know  about  the 
heroin.  He'd  struggled  with  it  since  his 
punk  days  in  London,  but  he'd  always 
been  able  to  keep  it  separate  from  the  rest 
of  his  life.  When  he  was  with  the  mu- 
jahideen, he  didn't  touch  anything,  even 
cigarettes.  And  when  Carlos  was  on  assign- 
ment, he  managed  to  keep  his  drug  habits 
hidden  from  the  people  he  worked  with. 
Peter  Jouvenal  never  saw  him  use  drugs, 
despite  several  long  assignments  with  him, 
and  neither  did  Leslie  Cockburn,  the  60 
Minnies  producer  who  had  sent  him  to  Pe- 
shawar after  the  missile  strikes.  His  use  was 
intermittent  and  extremely  well  concealed. 
"It  wasn't  until  I  made  a  film  on  the  co- 
caine industry  in  Colombia,  which  Carlos 
shot,  that  I  found  out  about  his  addiction," 
says  Stucke.  "He  was  one  of  those  profes- 
sionals—and you  come  across  them  every 
now  and  then— who  have  a  serious,  serious 
vice  but  somehow  keep  it  under  control. 
He  wasn't  loose  all  the  time.  He  was  adept 
at  manipulating  the  scenario  so  that  the 
nearest  and  dearest  and  colleagues  and  em- 
ployers didn't  need  to  find  out  about  it." 

Still,  Carlos  occasionally  ran  into  trou- 
ble—particularly after  he'd  suffered  a 
disappointment,  or  when  no  one  was 
around  to  see.  In  1996  he  went  into  Af- 
ghanistan to  interview  bin  Laden,  who  had 
recently  fled  there  from  the  Sudan.  As  it 
turned  out,  bin  Laden  had  been  taken  in  by 
a  man  known  as  Engineer  Mahmood,  Car- 
los's old  commander  during  the  jihad,  and 
Carlos  figured  he  might  be  able  to  score  an 
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Dispatches 


interview.  The  Associated  Press  gave  him 
the  assignment,  and  Carlos  went  into 
Jalalabad  with  a  guide  named  Abdullah  (the 
same  Abdullah  who  had  nearly  been  exe- 
cuted for  being  too  close  to  the  bombed 
training  camps).  According  to  Abdullah, 
Mahmood  didn't  arrange  an  interview  with 
bin  Laden,  so  Carlos  retreated  to  his  hotel 
room,  where  he  started  smoking  heroin. 
Abdullah  said  that  he  had  to  go  to  the  A.P 
office  in  Islamabad  in  order  to  get  paid. 

About  three  years  earlier,  Carlos  had 
gone  to  a  drug  clinic  outside  of  London, 
and  his  doctor,  Robert  Lefever,  swears  that 
Carlos  had  not  had  a  major  relapse  since 
then.  But  that  depends  on  what  you  call  a 
relapse.  True,  he  was  no  longer  injecting 
heroin  in  London -those  days  were  over. 
But  a  little  smoking  from  time  to  time? 
An  occasional  weeklong  bender  in  Burma 
or  Afghanistan?  Almost  certainly.  Carlos 
worked  in  some  of  the  biggest  drug- 
producing  countries  in  the  world.  It's  in- 
conceivable that  he  didn't  dip  into  his  old 
habit  from  time  to  time. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  a  member 
of  Carlos's  family  caught  him  smoking 
heroin  in  a  bathroom.  When  the  relative 
asked  why  he  had  turned  back  to  drugs, 
Carlos  replied,  "Because  I  thought  I  could 
get  away  with  it." 
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y  first  impression  of  Carlos  was  that 
he  was  mad,"  says  Tannaz  Fazaipour, 
whom  Carlos  had  intended  to  marry 
after  returning  from  Peshawar.  Fazaipour 
is  from  a  wealthy  Iranian  family  that 
moved  to  England  before  the  Islamic  revo- 
lution of  1979.  She  met  Carlos  in  London 
in  1996  shortly  before  he  began  working 
on  a  documentary  about  Cuba.  "He 
turned  up  wearing  a  long  Mongolian 
shepherd's  coat  at  my  house  in  London, 
but  I  knew  immediately  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  go  out— so  much  so  that  in  my 
diary  I  stuck  a  picture  of  him  on  the  day 
we  met,  knowing  I  would  look  back  and 
say,  'That  was  the  day  1  met  him.'  I  could 
just  tell  by  the  way  he  was  looking  at  me 
that  he  was,  you  know,  interested.  We  spent 
five  weeks  together— morning,  noon,  and 
night—  traveling  across  Cuba  and  back  to 
the  States.  We  sort  of  maintained  profes- 
sional relations  until  we  got  back  to  Lon- 
don. We  spent  Christmas  together,  and  it 
kind  of  took  off  from  there." 

Until  he  met  Fazaipour,  Carlos's  rela- 
tionships with  women  had  been  predict- 
ably disastrous.  He  always  went  out  with 
beautiful  women  from  exactly  the  kinds 
of  upper-class  families  that  he  loathed. 
"He's  never  had  an  Afghani  peasant  as  a 
girlfriend,"  as  Fazaipour  puts  it.  Past  girl- 
friends included  Mary  Richardson,  who 
is  now  married  to  Robert  Kennedy  Jr.; 
Annabel  Heseltine,  the  daughter  of  a  for- 


mer English  deputy  prime  minister;  and 
reportedly  even  Fawn  Hall,  Oliver  North's 
infamous  secretary  during  the  Iran-contra 
scandal.  Some  of  Carlos's  girlfriends  would 
tire  of  waiting  for  him  to  return  from  some 
war  zone  or  another  and  break  off  the  rela- 
tionship. "He  had  this  pattern  of  being 
very  self-destructive  when  things  were  go- 
ing really  well,"  says  Syrie  Mavroleon,  his 
half-sister.  "He'd  do  something  deliberately 
just  to  fuck  it  all  up  because  he  wasn't 
worth  it.  He  had  no  self-worth,  Carlos;  he 
used  to  beat  himself  up  terribly." 

All  that  changed  with  Fazaipour.  Within 
weeks  of  meeting  her,  Carlos  told  her 
that  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  high- 
adrenaline  frontline  work  and  do  more 
documentaries.  He  started  a  company 
called  Black  Lion  Television  ("Mavroleon" 
is  Greek  for  "black  lion")  and  set  about 
trying  to  get  work  from  the  major  net- 
works. According  to  Mark  Stucke,  the 
competition  in  this  field  is  brutal:  out  of 
900  or  so  such  production  companies  in 
London,  only  3  or  4  can  truly  be  consid- 
ered successful.  Carlos's  was  not  one  of 
them.  At  40,  he  was  desperate  for  some 
sort  of  conventional  success,  and  he  was 
increasingly  interested  in  having  children. 
(Syrie  had  recently  moved  back  to  London 
with  her  two  small  children,  and  Carlos 
had  started  spending  a  lot  of  time  with 
them.  The  experience  affected  him  deeply.) 
On  July  14,  1998,  with  Black  Lion  Televi- 
sion still  struggling,  he  asked  Fazaipour  to 
marry  him.  She  accepted,  and  they  picked 
a  date  for  the  following  November.  The 
Mavroleon  family  trust  enabled  the  couple 
to  start  looking  for  a  house  in  London. 

A  week  later,  though,  Carlos  left  for 
Africa.  He  had  been  assigned  by  En- 
gland's Channel  4  News  to  shoot  a  docu- 
mentary on  the  Sudanese  famine.  While 
he  was  there,  Carlos  also  shot  some  foot- 
age on  slavery  and  flew  back  to  London 
via  Nairobi.  The  Kenyan  exit  visa  in  his 
passport  was  stamped  on  August  5,  two 
days  before  bin  Laden  operatives  allegedly 
bombed  the  American  Embassy  in  Nairo- 
bi. Carlos  arrived  in  London,  mailed  his 
tapes,  and  quickly  packed  for  a  family  va- 
cation in  Greece. 

Every  year  the  paternal  side  of  the  fam- 
ily gathers  at  Bluey's  seaside  property  out- 
side Athens— boat  trips,  long  lunches,  and 
lightning  bolls  of  family  tension.  Carlos 
and  Bluey  got  into  a  huge  argument  over 
the  war  in  the  Congo,  and  Syrie  inter- 
vened—and her  stepmother,  Caroline, 
was  eventually  dragged  into  the  fight. 
It  took  days  to  sort  things  out.  Just  before 
leaving,  Carlos  was  jolted  awake  by  a 
nightmare:  he  was  driving  a  car  very  fast, 
and  when  he  tried  to  slow  down,  nothing 
happened.  His  car  had  no  brakes. 


On  August  20,  Carlos  and  Tannaz 
caught  a  boat  to  Athens  and  then  flew 
back  to  London;  on  the  plane  they  heard 
about  the  cruise-missile  strikes  in  Afghan- 
istan. When  Carlos  walked  into  his  tiny 
Chelsea  apartment  late  that  night,  he  had 
14  messages  on  his  answering  machine— all 
from  various  television  producers  looking 
for  footage  from  the  destroyed  camps.  One 
of  the  messages  was  from  Leslie  Cockburn, 
the  60  Minutes  producer  who  had  worked 
with  Carlos  in  Somalia  and  Afghanistan. 
(Cockburn  is  also  a  V.F.  contributing  edi- 
tor.) Carlos  immediately  called  her  back.  "I 
wonder  why  you're  calling,"  he  said  sarcas- 
tically. "I  have  14  messages  on  my  ma- 
chine, and  I  have  a  multiple  Afghan  visa." 

Carlos  told  friends  he  had  been  offered 
£1,000  a  day— a  huge  amount  for 
him— and  said  that  Cockburn  and  her 
crew  would  try  to  join  him  in  Peshawar. 
In  the  meantime,  Carlos  would  attempt 
to  get  into  the  camps  as  fast  as  he  could. 
The  next  day,  August  21,  CBS  pulled 
some  strings  at  the  Pakistan  Embassy  in 
London  and  got  him  a  double-entry  visa. 
Carlos  picked  up  a  satellite  phone  from 
CBS's  London  bureau,  bought  a  Sony  dig- 
ital camera  and  14  hours'  worth  of  tape, 
and  booked  a  first-class  seat  on  Emirates 
airline.  He  left  the  next  day,  connecting 
through  Dubai  and  landing  in  Islamabad 
the  following  morning.  It  was  Sunday.  Au- 
gust 23— three  days  after  the  missile  strikes. 
Carlos  hired  a  taxi  for  the  three-hour  drive 
to  Peshawar  and  arrived  by  late  afternoon. 
The  first  thing  he  did  even  before  drop- 
ping his  bags  off  at  Green's  Hotel— was 
visit  Rahimullah  Yusufzai,  a  correspon- 
dent for  a  Pakistan  newspaper  called  The 
News  International.  Yusufzai  is  a  well- 
known  reporter  with  excellent  relations  to 
the  Taliban  and,  it  is  rumored,  contacts 
with  Pakistan  intelligence  operatives.  As  a 
reporter  he  is  immensely  knowledgeable; 
every  foreign  journalist  arriving  in  Pe- 
shawar makes  the  pilgrimage  around  the 
corner  from  Green's,  down  a  back  alley, 
up  two  dark  flights  of  stairs  to  the  offices 
of  The  News. 

Yusufzai  immediately  told  Carlos  that 
the  Taliban  were  not  letting  foreigners  into 
Afghanistan,  and  that  his  only  chance  was 
to  walk  across  the  border  from  a  small 
town  called  Miram  Shah.  But  he  would 
still  need  permission  to  enter  the  tribal  ter- 
ritories and  that  was  nearly  impossible  to 
get.  The  only  alternative  was  to  sneak  in 
disguised  as  a  local  and  cross  the  bonier 
undetected. 

It  was  a  long  shot,  but  Carlos  was  con- 
duced that  if  he  could  get  into  Miram 
Shah  he'd  be  O.K.  He  knew  a  former  com- 
mander named  .lalaluddin  Haqqani,  who 
had  helped  to  establish  the  first  mujahideen 
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Bombay  Sapphire  Martini 

YOU'VE  NEVER  HAD  IT  LIKE  THIS. 

Crisp,  distinctive,  and  delectably  dry, 

BOMBAY  SAPPHIRE  GIN  lends  a 

singularly  exquisite  taste  to  this  classic 

favorite.  Bombay  Sapphire  always  lives 

up  to  its  reputation  as  the  gem  of  gins. 

2  ounces  Bombay  Sapphire  Gin 

dash  of  Martini  &  Rossi  Extra  Dry  Vermouth 

green  olives  or  lemon  twist 

Place  gin  and  vermouth  in  a  shaker  filled  with 
ice,  shake  vigorously,  and  strain  into  a  chilled 
martini  glass.  Garnish  with  green  olives  or  a 
twist  of  lemon. 
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training  Lamps  years  earlier.  I  lactam  was 
still  in  control  of  a  camp  called  Zhawar, 
across  the  border  from  Minim  Shah.  Car- 
los told  Yusufzai  that  he  would  present 
himself  at  Haqqani's  compound  in  Mirain 
Shah  and  ask  llaqqani  to  lake  him  into 
the  camps.  As  with  Engineer  Mahmood 
two  years  before,  Carlos  hoped  to  use  his 
connections  as  a  former  mujahideen  to 
get  in.  He  spoke  Pashto,  dressed  and 
looked  Afghan,  and  was  one  of  the  only 
journalists  in  the  world  who  had  fought 
with  the  mujahideen. 

After  talking  to  Yusufzai,  Carlos  checked 
into  Room  304  at  Greens  Hotel  and  called 
Leslie  Cockburn  to  tell  her  he'd  arrived.  He 
told  her  that  the  border  was  closed,  but 
that  the  next  morning  he  was  going  to  re- 
quest permission  to  enter  the  tribal  territo- 
ries. He  said  he'd  call  her  when  he  knew 
more.  One  could  imagine  him  falling  into 
an  exhausted  sleep  and  waking  up  just  be- 
fore dawn,  the  streets  still  quiet  and  the  Is- 
lamic call  to  prayer  drifting  over  the  city. 
It's  an  ancient,  quavering  sound  that  must 
have  awakened  in  Carlos  the  most  vivid, 
powerful  memories.  This  was  his  big 
chance:  he  was  in  a  position  to  get  footage 
that  no  one  else  in  the  world  had  access  to. 
It  would  firmly  establish  Black  Lion  as  a 
force  in  television  news,  and  it  would  give 
him  the  kind  of  self-made  financial  securi- 
ty—and respect— he'd  craved  for  years.  He 
was  40  years  old  and  about  to  get  married. 
He  could  not  screw  this  up. 

The  next  morning  Carlos  took  a  motor- 
ized rickshaw  to  an  ugly  concrete  build- 
ing off  Jamrud  Road,  where  the  tribal 
administration  is  located.  The  authorities 
told  him  flat  out  that  he  could  not  enter 
the  tribal  territories.  It  was  the  same  tired 
old  game:  the  tribal  territories  had  re- 
mained off-limits  throughout  the  entire 
war,  but  it  was  the  only  way  journalists 
could  get  into  Afghanistan,  so  they'd  been 
ducking  the  authorities  there  for  years. 
Most  journalists  at  the  time  grew  beards 
and  wore  turbans;  a  few  even  dressed  like 
women. 

Undaunted,  Carlos  went  straight  from 
the  home  secretary's  office  to  Yusufzai's 
and  asked  one  of  the  other  journalists 
there— a  young  man  named  Arshad  Ay- 
yub— if  he  would  accompany  him  into  the 
camps.  Ayyub  told  Carlos  that  it  was  too 
dangerous,  but  he  would  help  him  find  a 
driver  with  a  Toyota  four-wheel-drive  pick- 
up—a "Hi-Lux,"  as  they're  called.  Hi-Luxes 
are  the  favored  vehicles  of  the  warlords 
and  gunmen  in  Afghanistan.  Carlos  hired  a 
driver  and  a  Toyota,  grabbed  his  satellite 
phone  and  video  cameras  at  Green's,  and 
probably  left  Peshawar  within  the  hour. 

By  nightfall,  Carlos  had  gotten  as  far  as 
the  old  oasis  town  of  Bannu,  where  he 


checked  into  the  Aamer  Hotel.    The  nex 
morning,  according  to  his  receipt  book 
Carlos  spent  ISO  rupees  (roughly  %7>)  on  i 
cassette  tape   for  the  driver    "to  prevent.  | 
passenger  from  incipient  madness,"  he  not  J 
ed    and  $8  On  a  stethoscope.  The  stetho 
scope  would  be  part  of  his  disguise  to  slip  j 
into  the  hospital  in  Miram  Shah.  The  mis 
sile  strikes  had  killed  26  people  audi] 
wounded  scores  of  others,  many  of  whom 
had  been  brought  across  the  border  to  the 
hospital  in  Miram  Shah.  If  Carlos  couldn't 
get  into  the  camps,  at  least  he  might  be 
able  to  film  some  of  the  survivors  in  their 
hospital  beds. 

Carlos  ate  lunch  in  Bannu,  boarded  a 
bus,  and  by  midafternoon  was  bouncing 
toward  Miram  Shah.  The  road  leaves  be- 
hind the  irrigated  fields  and  dusty  plains, 
of  Bannu  and  climbs  up  into  the  dead 
brown  mountains  of  North  Waziristan. 
The  people  there  are  wild  and  well 
armed,  and  the  Pakistan  police  have  no 
authority  at  all;  men  carry  machine  guns 
as  if  they  were  farm  implements  or  cricket 
bats.  A  little  higher  up  into  the  hills  stand 
plots  of  date  trees,  heavy  with  fruit,  and 
walled  family  compounds  surrounded  by 
fields  of  dark,  plowed-over  earth.  Behind 
them  are  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan 
barren  except  for  occasional  fingers  of 
vegetation.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
anyone  undertaking  a  mission  like  Car 
los's  to  look  at  those  mountains  and  not 
feel  dread. 

"He  was  found  out  immediately,"  says 
Yusufzai,  who  was  in  regular  phone  contact 
with  Carlos  that  day.  "It  is  not  easy,  you 
know,  to  stay  hidden  in  Miram  Shah.  Be- 
sides the  political  administration,  there  are 
these  [intelligence  officers]  in  civil  dress— on 
the  border,  in  the  bazaar,  on  the  road,  at 
the  checkpoints.  Carlos  may  have  stopped 
in  the  bazaar  to  buy  something,  I  don't 
know,  but  he  was  found  out  immediately." 

I  lready  aware  that  he  was  being  tailed, 
tl  Carlos  dropped  by  the  hospital  and 
/ 1  then  went  straight  to  Haqqani's  home, 
located  in  a  whitewashed  compound  on 
the  outskirts  of  Miram  Shah.  Carlos 
knocked  on  the  door  and  was  greeted  by 
Haqqani's  son  Hussain,  who  said  that  he'd 
missed  Haqqani  by  10  minutes.  Hussain 
invited  Carlos  in  for  tea,  and  while  he  was 
there  two  intelligence  agents  came  to  the 
door  and  demanded  to  know  if  Carlos 
had  permission  to  be  in  the  tribal  territo- 
ries. Carlos  said  no.  The  two  men  left  and 
returned  a  short  time  later  to  arrest  him. 
In  the  interim,  he  left  a  message  on  Leslie 
Cockburn's  answering  machine:  "I'm  in 
a  very  bad  situation,"  he  warned  her. 
"They're  onto  me  in  a  big  way." 

Pakistan  officials  disclosed  little  informa- 
tion about  Carlos's  detention,  although  his 
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otcbooks  claim  that  he  paid  $500  in  order 
\j  secure  a  private  jail  cell  and  to  ensure 
lat  his  equipment  wasn't  stolen.  He  also 
/rote  a  letter  asking  for  help  from  a  doctor 
t  the  local  hospital,  but  it  was  never  sent. 
Ie  was  not  beaten  during  his  interrogation, 
or  was  he  humiliated.  Without  laying  a 
iand  on  him,  the  Inter-Services  Intelligence 
)ircclorate  (I.S.I.)  managed  to  put  the  fear 
if  God  in  him. 

"You're  in  a  gray,  dingy  room  with  a 
tare  lightbulb,"  says  Mark  Stucke,  who 
ms  also  been  interrogated  by  the  I.S.I. 

No  toilets,  no  nothing They  would 

lave  been  accusing  him  very  directly  and 
imply.  Five  or  six  guys  just  pushing  him 
tp  against  a  wall,  telling  him  he's  lying, 
.hining  lights  in  his  eyes,  keeping  him 
iwake.  They  would  have  said,  'You're  a 
ournalist.  You're  working  for  the  Ameri- 
;ans.  If  we  catch  you  lying,  we're  going  to 
»et  you.'  He  would  have  walked  out,  but 
le  would  have  been  worried  that,  one  way 
yr  another,  they  would  prove  he  was  un- 
der contract  with  an  American  network. 
And  then  what  happens?  He's  invisible  to 
the  world,  and  they  could  come  get  him 
anytime  they  want.  They  are  a  law  unto 
themselves." 

On  August  7— the  day  of  the  embassy 
bombings— police  at  the  Karachi  airport 
had  grabbed  a  man  named  Mohammed 
Saddiq  Odeh,  who  was  suspected  of  being 
a  bin  Laden  operative.  Pakistan  police 
claimed  he  confessed  to  involvement  in  the 
bombings,  although  Odeh  later  said  the 
confession  had  been  coerced.  One  can  only 
imagine,  then,  what  the  I.S.I,  must  have 
thought  when  they  grabbed  Carlos— dressed 
as  an  Afghan  and  carrying  a  satellite 
phone— also  trying  to  get  across  the  bor- 
der. And  then  they  would  have  opened 
his  passport  and  seen  that  he'd  left  Nairo- 
bi just  two  days  before  the  bombing.  They 
would  have  thought  he  was  either  a  bin 
Laden  agent  or  an  American  spy.  Far  from 
allaying  their  suspicions,  his  CBS  creden- 
tials would  have  been  exactly  the  kind  of 
cover  they  would  assume  an  American 
spy  would  use.  Carlos  was  suddenly  in  the 
kind  of  trouble  that  even  embassies  and 
heads  of  state  can't  get  you  out  of.  He 
was  in  the  kind  of  trouble  that  can  get 
you  tortured  or  dumped  in  a  culvert,  dead. 
Neither  happened.  The  I.S.I,  must  have 
decided  that  Carlos  was  telling  the  truth. 
Or  perhaps  it  decided  that  it  could  pick 
him  up  anytime  and  simply  wanted  to  see 
his  next  move.  The  following  morning, 
August  26,  Carlos  was  released  from  jail 
and  driven  by  intelligence  agents  back  to 
Bannu.  They  put  him  on  a  bus,  and  he  ar- 
rived in  Peshawar  late  that  afternoon.  He 
didn't  even  walk  around  the  corner  and 
say  hello  to  Yusufzai.  He  just  went  back 
to  Green's  Hotel. 


I  round  9:30  that  night  he  called  Fazai- 
/l  pour  and  told  her  what  had  happened. 
/ 1  "Did  they  treat  you  badly?"  she  asked. 

"No,"  he  replied. 

"Don't  lie— did  they  beat  you  up?" 

Carlos  insisted  they  hadn't,  but  he  was 
frightened.  Fazaipour  offered  to  meet  him 
in  Islamabad  the  next  day,  but  he  said  he'd 
be  out  of  Pakistan  in  48  hours.  They  hung 
up,  and  Carlos  called  the  CBS  office  in 
New  York  and  left  a  message  for  Leslie 
Cockburn.  She  called  him  as  soon  as  she 
got  in,  at  one  a.m.  Pakistan  time,  but  he 
didn't  answer,  even  though  he  was  almost 
certainly  in  the  room.  She  tried  again  at 
seven  a.m.  and  woke  him  up.  He  said  to 
call  back  in  half  an  hour,  but  when  she 
did,  he  had  already  left.  A  little  later  that 
morning  an  Englishwoman  named  Sue 
Roaf  was  driving  down  the  Grand  Trunk 
Road  when  she  saw  Carlos  get  into  a  rick- 
shaw in  front  of  the  Pearl  Continental. 
"There  was  a  cocky  air  about  him,"  she 
says.  "He  looked  like  he  was  being  clever." 

It's  likely  that  Carlos  had  gone  to  the 
hotel  to  find  Peter  Jouvenal,  who  had  just 
arrived  in  town.  Jouvenal  wasn't  there,  be- 
cause he  was  visiting  Yusufzai.  whose  of- 
fice was  the  next  place  Carlos  thought  to 
look.  Both  men  say  that  Carlos  was  in 
very  high  spirits  when  he  walked  in  the 
door.  He  told  them  that  an  Urdu  newspa- 
per had  reported  that  he  was  a  spy,  which 
seemed  to  amuse  him  greatly.  He  chatted 
for  a  while  and  then  trotted  out  of  the  of- 
fice, though  not  before  making  plans  to 
meet  Jouvenal  for  dinner.  The  staff  at 
Green's  Hotel  report  that  he  came  back 
briefly  around  noon  and  asked  an  employ- 
ee named  Shuja  Uddin  to  translate  the 
Urdu  newspaper  article  for  him.  Then  he 
left  again  and  didn't  come  back  until  four 
or  five,  going  straight  to  his  room.  Soon  af- 
ter that  CBS  started  calling  from  New 
York  and  Fazaipour  started  calling  from 
London.  He  never  picked  up  the  phone. 

For  the  next  two  hours  both  his  satellite 
phone  and  his  room  phone  rang  in- 
termittently, without  answer.  Finally, 
around  9:30  p.m.,  Shuja  Uddin  and  the  gen- 
eral manager,  Arif  Chaudhry,  went  upstairs 
and  knocked  on  Carlos's  door.  There  was 
no  response,  so  they  stuck  a  master  key  in 
the  doorknob  and  entered.  Carlos  was  shirt- 
less, slumped  over  on  the  side  of  his  bed. 
His  right  arm  hung  down  to  the  floor.  He 
didn't  respond  when  they  said  his  name. 

The  doctor  who  was  summoned  to  the 
hotel  by  Police  Chief  Saad  estimated  that 
Carlos  had  died  three  or  four  hours  earli- 
er—soon after  he  had  returned  to  his 
room.  The  body  was  transferred  to  the 
Khyber  Medical  College  that  night,  and 
an  autopsy  was  performed  at  eight  A.M. 
by  a  top  forensic  specialist.  Dr.  Inayat- 


This  is  not  a  scented  ad. 
Unless  you  smell  the  future. 
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"My  first  impression  of 
Carlos  was  that  he  was  mad/7 
says  Tannaz  Fazaipour, 
a  wealthy  Iranian  emigre 
who  had  planned 
to  marry  Mavroleon 


ur-Kahman  Khahl    Blood 
taken  from  the  left  side  of 
the  heart  showed  high  con- 
centrations of  diacetylmor- 
phine    heroin    as  did  tis- 
sue taken  from  a  minute 
injection  site  on   his  left 
arm.  The  syringe  that  was 
found  under  the  bed  also 
tested  positive  for  heroin. 
Carlos's  scalp  and  skull 
were  intact,  and  the  neck 
was  untouched.  In  other 
words,    there    were    no 
signs  of  a  struggle. 
While  the  autopsy  was  performed, 
Malik  Saad  conducted  a  much  more 
thorough  search  of  Carlos's  room.  Peter 
Jouvenal  was  summoned  to  the  scene, 
and  when  he  walked  into  the  hotel  lob- 
by, three  I.S.I,  agents  immediately  start- 
ed questioning  him  about  whether  Car- 
los was  a  Muslim.  Jouvenal  said  that  he 
thought  Carlos  was,  and  the  three 
agents  accompanied  him  into  the  room 
to  meet  with  Saad.  With  Jouvenal 
watching,  one  of  them  lifted  the  televi- 
sion and  found  three  packets  of  white 
powder,  one  of  them  already 
opened.    The    packets,   as   it 
turned  out,  contained  crude 
opium  powder,  brown  heroin, 
and   an    antihistamine   tran- 
quilizer. The  heroin  was  60 
percent  pure  and  of  a  type 
easily  bought  at  a  taxi  stand 
around    the    corner    from 
Green's.  It  would  have  cost 
about  a  dollar. 
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CASUALTIES  OF  WAR 
From  top:  Mavroleon  relaxing  in  Mongolia 
in  1995;  Mavroleon  (second  from  right)  with 
a  group  of  mujahideen  that  includes  "Zabet 
the  Dervish"  (second  from  left),  a  legendary 
commander  who  was  later  decapitated  by 
a  Russian  tank  shell,  1987;  with  a  Tutsi  rebel 
near  Byumba,  Rwanda,  in  April  1994. 


he  questions  that  would 
torment  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Mavroleon 
family  were  whether  the 
drugs  could  have  been 
planted  in  the  room,  and 
whether  Carlos  could  have 
been  forced  or  manipulated 
into  injecting  himself.  It's  not 
|  an  unreasonable  idea.  It  was 
an  unstable  time  in  Peshawar, 
and  anyone  who  wanted  the 
death  to  look  self-inflicted 
would  have  turned  to  Carlos's 
heroin  problem.  Still,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  pull  off.  Sev- 
eral men  would  have  had  to  en- 
ter Carlos's  room  undetected,  en- 
join him  to  smoke  heroin  with 
them,  and  then  inject  him  against 
his  will.  They  also  would  have 
had  to  remain  sober  enough  to  make 
their  escape  past  the  hotel  guards  and 
the  reception  desk. 

And,  moreover,  why  would  they?  It's 
inconceivable  that  during  the  two  or  three 


hours  Carlos  spent  in  Minim  Shah  he 
managed  to  lind  out  something  that  wasn't 
already  generally  known.  (Several  days  lat- 
er, in  tact,  Rahimullah  Yusul/ai  drove  into 
the  camps,  shot  lootage  of  the  destruction, 
and  sold  it  to  the  BBC  and  ABC.)  I  he- 
only  lootage  that  Carlos  might  have  filmed 
was  that  of  wounded  Afghans  inside  the 
Miram  Shah  hospital,  but,  if  anything, 
that  was  great  anti-American  propaganda. 

And  even  if  Pakistan  intelligence  had 
had  reason  to  kill  him,  it  would  never  have 
done  it  with  such  subtlety.  This  was  a 
time,  after  all,  when  two  Westerners  were 
gunned  down  in  Kabul  in  broad  daylight. 
Carlos  would  have  sutTered  the  same  fate. 
It  would  have  been  much  easier  for  the 
I.S.I,  to  have  dumped  him  in  a  ravine- 
there  were  plenty  of  terrorists  around  to 
blame  the  murder  on.  In  all  likelihood, 
Carlos  returned  to  the  hotel  room  buoyed 
by  the  novelty  of  being  in  Peshawar,  but 
still  disappointed.  Had  things  gone  well, 
this  trip  could  have  turned  his  whole  life 
around;  it  would  have  given  his  business  a 
tremendous  boost  and  instilled  in  him  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  confidence  he  needed. 

He  would  have  smoked  a  little  bit  and 
then— perhaps  unsatisfied  with  the  low- 
quality  heroin— dissolved  a  little  in  alcohol 
or  hot  tap  water.  Syringes  are  a  standard 
part  of  any  Third  World  travel  kit,  so  he 
would  have  got  one  out  of  his  bag  and 
filled  it  with  the  dissolved  heroin.  Carlos 
was  a  fit,  sinewy  man,  and  he  would  not 
have  needed  a  tourniquet  to  find  a  vein;  he 
would  have  just  laid  his  left  arm  out  and 
slid  the  needle  in.  Then  he  would  have  sat 
on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  looking  out  the 
window  at  the  dusty  rooftops  of  Peshawar 
and  waiting  for  the  heroin  to  take  effect. 

The  effect  would  have  been  massive.  He 
had  been  relatively  clean  lately,  so  his  hero- 
in tolerance  would  have  been  very  low. 
Within  minutes  his  respiratory  system 
would  have  started  to  slow  down,  and  less 
and  less  oxygen  would  have  been  getting 
into  his  lungs.  The  cigarette  in  his  mouth 
would  have  cut  down  on  his  air  supply 
still  further.  Carlos  may  have  registered  the 
fact  that  he  was  suffocating,  but  it  would 
not  have  bothered  him.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons heroin  is  so  blissful  is  that  it  suppress- 
es the  reticular-activating  system,  which 
governs  our  state  of  alertness,  as  well  as 
our  response  to  pain.  Carlos  would  have 
started  to  shiver  with  cold,  his  breathing 
would  have  gotten  shallower,  and  he  would 
have  started  to  suffocate.  He  would  have 
known  something  was  wrong,  but  he 
wouldn't  have  been  able  to  do  anything 
about  it.  And  it  wouldn't  have  mattered 
much  to  him  anyway.  It  would  all  be  hap- 
pening at  some  wonderful,  numb  distance. 
His  death  would  have  struck  him  as  the 
least  interesting  thing  in  the  world.  D 
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Welcome  to  Detroit. 


Detroit  or  the  Dordogne,  there's  more  out  there  than  you  think.  Whether  your  destination  is  halfway  around 
the  world  or  in  your  own  backyard,  Epicurious  Travel  is  filled  with  recommendations  you  won't  find  in  the  usual 
travel  books.  It's  not  the  obvious  things.  It's  the  little  details,  the  ones  that  make  the  difference.  With  content  from 
Conde  Nast  Traveler,  including  the  Gold  List  and  Readers'  Choice  Polls,  you're  sure  to  find  that  little  restaurant 
only  the  locals  know  about  or  discover  the 
best  time  of  year  to  catch  the  music 
festivals.  Your  vacation  is  precious.  So 
Search-Find-Go  and  make  the  most  of  it. 

www.epicurious.com 
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The  Art 
Fronti 

Artists  Space,  the  downtown  showcase 

for  undiscovered  talent, 

is  celebrating  its  25th  birthday- 

and  a  pride  of  5,000  alumni  that  includes 

Laurie  Anderson,  Chuck  Close, 

and  Cindy  Sherman 


Over  11  months,  end- 
ing in  July  of  this 
year,  Artists  Space, 
the  artist-curated 
SoHo  showcase  for 
new  talent,  is  marking  its  25th  anniversary. 
For  an  alternative  exhibition  space,  25  years 
is  several  lifetimes.  In  that  time  it  has  had 
four  locations  and  six  directors  and  has 
introduced  the  work  of  more  than  5,000 
artists.  Many  of  these  are  now  collected  by 
museums  around  the  world.  In  1973,  well 
before  galleries  proliferated  all  over  lower 
Manhattan,  the  New  York  State  Council  on 
the  Arts  was  persuaded  to  fund  a  place  for 
unknown  artists.  A  year  later  the  poet  and 
artist  Vito  Acconci  presented  a  performance 
and  drawings  by  the  undiscovered  Laurie 
Anderson.  The  painters  Chuck  Close  and 
Sol  Lewitt  and  the  sculptor  Louise  Bour- 
geois selected  other  work  to  go  on  view,  and 
initial  discoveries  included  artist-director 
Robert  Longo,  sculptor  Kiki  Smith,  and 

photographer  Cindy  Sherman,  who  started  out  as  the  receptionist.  "I  had  worked  one 
day  at  Macy's  and  was  distraught,"  Sherman  recalls.  She  is  now  a  board  member. 
Soon  the  fledgling  space  won  respect.  "It  meant  credibility,"  says  Jeff  Koons,  who 
should  know.  In  1982,  Artists  Space  took  in  Koons's  now  celebrated  Vacuum  Cleaner 
after  a  gallery  had  bumped  it.  In  1989  an  AiDS-inspired  show  frightened  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  catalogue's  underwriter,  which  pulled  its  funding,  only  to 
restore  it  later.  The  fracas  launched  a  national  war  over  N.EA.-funded  art.  especially 
that  of  the  photographer  Robert  Mapplethorpe,  another  Artists  Space  alumnus.  "No 
one  expected  us  to  last  more  than  two  or  three  years,"  says  director  Claudia  Gould, 
co-editor  with  Valerie  Smith  of  5,000  Artists  Return  to  Artists  Space:  25  Years,  "or  else 
we  would  have  bought  real  estate  on  Wooster  Street."  The  participants  at  right  were 
photographed  in  New  York  on  November  16,  1998.  -david  D'ARCY 

PHOTOGRAPH     BY     TODD     EBERLE 
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A  NATIONAL   INITIAtlVf   OF 
PHillP  MORHIS   COMPANIES   INC 


Employees  of  the  affiliated  companies  of  Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc., 

including  Kraft  Foods,  Inc.,  Miller  Brewing  Company,  Philip  Morris  Internation 

Philip  Morris  U.S.A.,  and  Philip  Morris  Management  Corp.,  support  Arts  Against  Hunger. 

e  1 999  Philip  Morris  Management  Corp.    Photo:  Fred  George  Photography,  at  The  Joyce  Theater,  New  York  City 
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The  arts  inspire  us  all,  but  there's 
also  an  art  to  helping  those  in  need 

That's  why  employees  of  Philip  Morris 
Companies  Inc.  are  joining  audiences 
around  the  nation  in  Arts  Against  Hunger 
food  drives  to  help  feed  the  hungry. 

Created  as  a  partnership  with  Philip 
Morris,  leading  arts  organizations,  and 
local  food  banks,  Arts  Against  Hunger 
food  drives  offer  special  discounts  to 
audience  members  who  bring  in 
donations  of  non-perishable  foods. 
Support  from  Philip  Morris  enables 
the  arts  organizations  to  reduce  ticket 
costs,  while  the  food  donations  help 
local  agencies  provide  millions  of 
meals  each  month  to  the  hungry. 


Support  the  arts  in  your  community 
while  helping  to  feed  the  hungry  at 
one  of  the  upcoming  Arts  Against  Hunger 
events  near  you: 

Denver  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 

Denver,  Colorado 

Dream  on  Monkey  Mountain  (by  Derek  Walcott) 
January  1 4  -  February  20, 1 999 
(303)893-4100 

Wexner  Center  for  the  Arts 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Performances,  Exhibitions  and  Films 
April  1  -April  30,1999 
(614)292-3535 


Arts  Against  Hunger  is  a  part 
of  Philip  Morris'  on-going  support 
for  communities  in  need  —  for 
more  than  40  years,  we've  been 
committed  to  making  a  difference. 


Museum  of  Contemporary  Art 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Summer  Solstice  Celebration 
June,  1999 
(312)280-2660 


To  find  out  how  you  can  help  the 
hungry  in  your  neighborhood,  contact 
one  of  these  national  organizations: 

Foodchain  (800)  845-3008 
Second  Harvest  (800)  532-FOOD 


Supporting  the  spirit  of  innovation. 


PHILIP  MORRIS  COMPANIES   INC. 

KRAFT  FOODS,  INC.        MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY      PHILIP  MORRIS  CAPITAL  CORPORATION 
PHILIP  MORRIS   INTERNATIONAL  INC.        PHILIP  MORRIS  U.S.A. 
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Name  and  occupation:  Jessica  Alba,  actress.  Age:  17. 
Fleetingly  seen  in:  Disney's  Camp  Nowhere,  with 
Christopher  Lloyd,  and  Venus  Rising,  with  Mor- 
gan Fairchild.  Soon  to  be  bolstering  her  teen-actress  cre- 
dentials in:  Idle  Hands,  co-starring  Devon  Sawa, 
and  Never  Been  Kissed,  starring  Drew  Barry- 
more  and  David  Arquette.  Why  Alba's  nightmarish 
junior-high  experience  may  have  prepared  her  for  Never 
Been  Kissed:  "In  sixth  grade,  I  wasn't  in  the  cool 
group,  because  I  wasn't  smoking  pot  and  going  to 
parties.  I'd  sit  under  a  tree,  eat  lunch  by  myself, 
and  get  dirt  thrown  at  me.  My  character  in  Never 
Been  Kissed  is  just  like  those  girls  who  were  mean 
to  me— catty,  loud,  and  obnoxious— and  I  got  to 
be  mean  to  Drew  Barrymore."  Besides  working  out 
your  teenage  angst  with  her,  how  was  it  workhj 
Barrymore?  "She  acts  like  a 
nice  and  innocen^pairtrThe  next  second  she's 
making^^LWffn  scripts  and  doing  all  this  pro- 
ducer Jtuff.  I  learned  a  lot  from  her."  Now  that 
i  genuine  ingenue,  how  have  things  changed  for  you? 
letimes  my  friends  think  I'm  getting  too 
Plywood— 'Excuse  me,  I  have  to  call  my 
inl  but  if  I  get  too  big  for  my  britches  they'll 
bring  me  down  to  earth."  — krista  smith 
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<3v     ouve  marveled  at  Michael  Jor- 
Bfc\    dan's  moves,  worn  his  sneakers, 
£B>     smelled  his  cologne,  eaten 
^_    his  steak.  Now,  venera- 
ble journalist  and  historian  DAVID 
HALBERSTAM    lends    substance    to 
the  legend  of  His  Airness  in  Playing 
for  Keeps:  Michael  Jordan  and  the 
World  He  Made  (Random  House). 

Also  this  month:  The  Essential 
Gore  Vidal  (Random  House)  is  an  ac- 
complishment nonpareil,  grouping 
GOREVIDAL'S  finest  essays  and  fiction, 
along  with  a  trove  of  unpublished  cor- 
respondence, in  one  portly  volume 
edited  by  FRED  KAPLAN.  A  small  town 
finds  itself  infested 


i 
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with  cattje-raping  demons  m  ann  arensbercs  in  </  - 
(Knopf).  An  asthmatic  little  lad's  fascination  with  his 
grandfather's  porno  collection  sparks  a  world  of  trou- 
ble in  The  Peculiar  Memories  <>(  Thomas  Penman 
(Overlook),   by    Withnail  and  /writer-director   BRUCE 
ROBINSON.   Variety  editor  PETER  BART  charts  the   1998 
summer  season  of  blockbusters  from  script  to  screen  in 
The  Gross  (St.  Martin's).  A  woman  falsely  accused    in  this 
case  a  lawyer  convicted  of  fraud  -is  the  focus  of  embattled 
journalist  JANET  MALCOLM'S  The  Crime  of  Sheila  McGough 
(Knopf).  An  inquisitive  cleaning  lady  able  to  sniff  out  the  dust 
bunnies  in  her  clients'  souls  is  the  heroine  of  OSCAR  HIJUELOS'S 
novel  Empress  of  the  Splendid  Season  (HarperFlamingo). 
VALERIE  STEELE'S  Shoes  (Rizzoli)  is  a  fascinating,  sole-ful  look 
at  the  fetish  and  fashion  of  footwear.  Life  in  the  Air  Ocean 
(Knopf)  is  newcomer  SYLVIA  FOLEY'S  dark  and  arresting  col- 
lection of  linked  short  stories  tracking  two  generations  of  a 
tormented  Tennessee  family.   Friends  Talking  in  the  Night 
(Knopf)  is  a  compilation  of  the  works  of  the  inestimable 
PHILIP  HAMBURGER,  a  stalwart  presence  at  The  New- 
Yorker  for  60  years.  ELMORE  LEONARD'S  36th  novel,  Be 
Cool  (Delacorte),  features  a  Hollywood-ready  crew  of 
Mafia   hit   men,   entertainment- 
industry  bad  boys,  and  a  boda- 
cious chanteuse  with  stars  in 
her  eyes.  In  Crazy  for  Rivers 
(Lyons   Press),   trawler   BILL 
BARICH  spins  out  whimsical 
recollections  from  a  life  spent 
baiting  hooks  and  dreaming 
of  the  one  that  got  away. 
ALEKSANDR  SOLZHENITSYN  ex- 
amines Russia's  revolutionary 
forces  on  the  tumultuous  eve 
of  Soviet  Russia  in  Novem- 
ber 1916  (Farrar,  Straus  & 
Giroux).  TONY  FLETCHER'S 
explosive  and  entertaining 
bio,  Moon  (Spike),  paints 
the  outrageous  life  of  the 
Who's  self-destructive  ge- 
nius    drummer,     Keith 
Moon.  Werewolves  in  Their 
Youth  (Random  House)  col- 
lects the  howlingly  good  tales  of  the  leonine  MICHAEL  CHABON. 
As  court  photographer  for  the  Rolling  Stones  from  1965  to 
1968,  GERED  MANKOWITZ  developed  an  incredible  tolerance  for 
flesh  and  mayhem,  and  an  awesome  archive  of  contact  sheets, 
reproduced  in  [-Contact  (Genesis).  Conceived  by  a  cheeky  gen- 
tlewoman and  originally  published  in  1928,  Tlie  Technique  of  the 
Love  Affair  ( Pantheon),  with  present-day  commentary  by  NORRIE 
EPSTEIN,  is  a  naughty  primer  on  creating  love  affairs  that  are, 
to  quote  Dorothy  Parker,  "successful  instead  of  successive." 
Let  the  hips  fall  where  they  may.      — elissa  schappell 


From  top:  a  Bella  Freud-designed  stiletto-heeled  Mary 
jane  and  a  fetish  shoe,  complete  with  ankle  strap; 
Playing  for  Keeps  author  David  Halberstam;  the  Rolling  Stone*  in 
younger  days—  Mick  J  agger,  Charlie  Watts,  and  Keith  Richards 
photographed  by  Gered  Mankmritz,  1965. 
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•  OHINA  TURNED  OUT  TO  BE  AN  EVEN  MORE 
CELEBRATED  GEISHA  THAN  I  WAS  IN  MY  PRIME, 
but  I  don't  think  she  ever  recognized  her  own 
beauty.  She-  never  understood  why  men  treated 
her  the  way  they  did.  1  remember  when  she 
was  an  apprentice,  there  was  a  certain  actor — 
let's  call  him  Mr.  Ikeda  —  who  used  to  come  to 
the  (/ion  district  all  the  time.  He  was  quite 
popular  among  the  geisha  because  lie  was 
rarely  moody,  but  he  never  once  asked  lor 
me — until,  that  is.  I  look  on  Kohina  as  my 
younger  sister  and  began  to  train  her.  I  could 
tell  from  the  start  that  Kohina  found  him 
enchanting:  she'd  seen  all  his  films,  and  she 
was  in  awe.  really.  Yet  somehow  it  never 
occurred  to  her  he  might  feel  attracted  to  her  loo. 

Then  one  evening  as  we  arrived  at  the 
Mitsuyo  Teahouse,  the  mistress  look  us  aside 
to  say  thai  Mr.  Ikeda  had  been  silling  alone 
a  half-hour  in  the  little  room  overlooking 
the  moss  garden,  turning  down  all  her 
offers  of  company,  just  waiting  for  us 
and  no  one  else.  We  slid  the  door  open 
a  crack  to  peek  in,  and  there  he  sat. 
drawing  lines  in  the  beaded   moisture 
on  an  unopened  bottle  of  Absolut  Vodka, 
beside     it    on    the     table    stood    two    un- 
touched glasses.  "Only  two  glasses,"  I  said  to 
Kohina.  "He's  wailing  for  you.  not  both  of  us." 

She  was  wearing  a  cinnamon-colored 
kimono  with  a  design  of  autumn  grasses,  and 
she  looked  magnificent,  but  I  could  see  she 
had  no  confidence  in  herself.  I'm  not  sure 
what  she  would  have  done  if  1  hadn'l  stepped 
aside  and  slid  the  door  open  so  she  had  no 
choice  but  to  go  in.  She  gave  me  such  a  look! 
Nervous  and  excited  all  at  once.  The  Hush 
in  her  skin  reminded  me  how  she'd  appeared 
that  afternoon  when  she'd  stepped  from 
the  bath  into  tin-  chilly  air,  slill  steaming.    I 


ABSOLUT  GOLDEN 
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lephcn  Gan  is  at  risk  for  cauli- 
flower car.  a  man  who  Iruly  lives 
on  the  horn.  He  is  the  33-year-old 

Ibundcr  and  creative  head  of  Vi- 
sionaire,  fashion's  most  inventive 
(Karl  Lagerfefd  guest-edited  No. 
23,  the  all-nude,  "Emperor's  New 
Clothes"  issue),  exclusive  (6,000 
copies  per  print  run),  and  ex- 
pensive quarterly  ($150  retail). 
The  current  "Movement"  issue 
(No.  27)  is  printed  completely  on  translucent, 
frosted-glass-like  paper,  and  such  lavish  twists 
come  with  a  price.  The  "Fashion"  issue  (No. 
8),  a  collector's  item  that  nestled  in  a  Louis 
Vuitton   satchel,   reportedly   can   command 
$6,000.  The  "Comme  des  Garcons"  issue 
(No.  20),  which  included  a  dress  pattern  de- 
signed by  Rei  Kawakubo  and  originally  sold 
for  $75,  is  said  to  be  able  to  fetch  $3,000. 
A  typical  day  finds  Gan,  who  lives  and 
works  in  New  York's  SoHo,  glued  to  his  mo- 
bile Samsung,  gabbing  about  various  cam- 
paigns, books,  and  exhibitions  (including  this 
month's  Visionaire  retrospective  at  Harvey 
Nichols  in  London)  with  the  likes  of  Calvin 
Klein  (10)  and  photographer  Mario  Testino 
(3).  Who  are  1  and  2?  Cecilia  Dean  and  James  Kaliardos,  respectively, 
his  co-editors  and  best  friends  since  their  teenage  days  in  Manhattan. 
Gan's  not  sure  where  he  rates  on  their  speed  dials,  but  hierarchy  as  a  concept 
seems  to  have  lost  its  importance  for  him  now  that  he  has  a  voice  activator. 
He  just  says  "Carine"  (stylist  Carine  Roitfeld,  7),  or  "Lady  Bunny"  (the  D.J.  for 
all  his  parties,  9),  and  the  phone  does  the  rest.  Still,  in  the  realm  of  phone  technol- 
ogy, Gan  loves  faxes  most.  "There  is  nothing  that  matches  a  beautiful  image  in  your 
hand,"  he  says.  "If  every  night  I  had  to  send  out  30  pages  of  layouts  and  get  back  a  re- 
sponse the  next  day  by  fax,  I  think  that  would  be  the  way  to  live."    — helen  schulman 


Kathleen  Chalfant 

actress,  Wit 

Age  of  Iron,  by  J.  M.  (  oeti 

(Penguin). 
"A  pass  in  utile  and  barrow  it 

book,  about  love,  death, 
and  the  spiritual  price  wept 
for  complicity  in  the  evils 
of  our  time. " 
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Our  passion  for  engineering  a  true  year-round 
convertible  is  evident  from  the  top  down. 


It's  also  evident  to  the  people  at  Strategic  Vision.  Sebring  Convertible  tied  for 
their  1998  Total  Quality  Award™  for  "Best  Ownership  Experience"  in  its  class* 
From  its  double-layered  top  to  heated  mirrors  to  low-speed  traction  control,  the 
1999  Chrysler  Sebring  Limited  Convertible  is  engineered  to  be  driven  365  days 
a  year.  Visit  www.chryslercars.com  or  call  1.800CHRYSLER  (year- round, of  course). 


An  advanced  seal  system 
keeps  out  the  elements. 


ENGINEERED  TO  BE   GREAT  CARS 


PUDVCI  CD  SEBRING 

Unn  I  oLCn  convert 


Strategic  Vision's  1998  Vehicle  Experience  Study"'  surveyed  32.191  Oct  -Nov  new  vehicle  buyers  of  200+  models  after  the  first  90  days  of  ownership  Sebring  tied  in  the  convertibles  in 
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Brice  Marden,  Ross  Bleckner,  and  Helen 
Marden  at  CRIA's  holiday  bash. 
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lolacello,  Ross  Bleckner,  and  Doris 
ann  at  the  Mercer  Kitchen. 

J    A.    '' 


Dunne 

and  Lindo Janklow 

celebrating 

A  /Man  in  Full. 


ARTS    AND     LETTERS 

■  eau  monde  met  demimonde  at  the  third-annual  holiday  party 
for  cria  (Community  Research  Initiative  on  aids),  hosted  by 
Carolina  and  Reinaldo  Herrera,  Bob  Colacello,  Karol  De- 
Wulf  Nickell,  and  president   Ross  Bleckner,  who  opened  his 
Tribeca  home  for  the  event.  After  dinner  (the  debut  effort  of 
Mortimer's  new  catering  business),   120  guests,  including  Judy 
and  Samuel  Peabody  and  Barbara  de  Kwiatkowski,  were 
soon  reminded  they  were  way  below  14th  Street  by  perfor- 
mance artist  John  Kelly,  who  transfixed  benefactors  with 
his  impersonation  of  Joni  Mitchell.  Switching  hats,  Bleck- 
ner, celebrating  double  openings  at  the  Lehmann  Maupin 
and  Mary  Boone  galleries,  was  himself  feted  at  a  dinner 
thrown  by  Boone  and  Calvin  Klein  at  the  Mercer  Kitchen 
in   S0H0.   Tastemakers   in   attendance   included   Donna 
Karan,  Liz  Tilberis,  David  Seidner,  and  Francesco  and 
Alba  Clemente.  Meanwhile,  at  the  Pierre  hotel  a  stream  of 
well-wishers  toasted  Tom  Wolfe  on  the  publication  of  his 
new  novel,  A  Man  in  Full.  continued  on  page  117 


Wilfredo  Rosado 
and  Molly  Laub 
in  S0H0. 


Ingrid  Sischy, 
Ross  Bleckner,  and 
Sandy  Brant 


Ed  Hayes, 
Tom  Wolfe,  and 
Jann  Wenner 


Dana  Giacchetto  and  Lara  Harris 
'"ercer  Kitchen. 


Brian  McNally  at 
the  Mercer  Kitchen. 


Sandy  Gallin  and 
Donna  Karan  in  SoHo. 


Ross  Bleckner,  and 
Calvin  Klein 
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On  May  21,  George  Lucas  will  release 

The  Phantom  Menace,  the  first  of  three  prequels 

to  his  culture-changing,  deeply  iconic  Star  Wars  trilogy 

which  has  grossed  more  than  $1.8  billion  since 

the  first  episode  opened  in  1977.  As  the  fever  builds, 

ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ  pays  an  exclusive  visit  to 

the  Tunisian-desert  set  that  stands  in  for  Tatooine, 

the  Sky  walkers  home  planet,  while  DAVID  KAMP  talks 

with  the  legendary  director 


THE 

BEAUTY  QUEEN 

OF  NABOO 


Natalie  Portman  plays 

Queen  Amidala,  the 

teen  monarch  of  the  besieged 

Outer  Rim  planet  Naboo. 

Here  Portman  models 

the  costume  Amidala  wears 

when  she  travels  to 

Coruscant,  the  seat  of  the 

Galactic  government, 

to  appeal  for  help. 

(First  Princess  Leia's 

cinnamon-roll  do, 

and  now  this.) 
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16-year  silence 


since  the  last  Star  Wars  film  has  lent  the 
latest  one.  Star  Wars:  Episode  I— The  Phan- 
tom Menace,  a  Garbo  mystique.  Confirmed 
details  are  scant,  conjecture  is  rife,  and  the 
spectral  images  glimpsed  in  the  movie's 
trailer  have  been  scrutinized  and  decoded 
on  the  Internet  like  newly  unearthed  runes 
("Shot  11:  Close-up  of  Queen  Padme  [not 
quite  sure  but  who  else?]  looking  very 
royal  in  REALLY  WEIRD  makeup  and 
dress  . . .  ").  The  movie  itself  opens  on 
May  21,  a  Friday  bound  to  have  some- 
thing of  a  national-holiday  feel  to  it;  school- 
teachers are  advised  to  postpone  vocab 
tests  accordingly. 

The  Phantom  Menace  will  be  a  massive 
film  financially— in  all  likelihood  the  even- 
tual champ  over  Titanic— bui  that's  not 
why  it's  such  a  big  deal.  It's  important 
as  probably  the  most  craved  film  ever. 
When  George  Lucas  shut  down  the  Star 
Wars  moviemaking  machinery  in  1983, 
the  year  at  Return  of  the  Jedi's  release,  he 
walked  away  from  the  most  popular  film 
series  in  history.  Yet  he  kept  insisting  that 
the  finished  trilogy  was  only  parts  four, 
five,  and  six  of  a  longer  narrative.  He  had 
parts  one,  two,  and  three  all  mapped 
out— they  were  "prequels,"  detailing  the 
early  lives  of  Obi-Wan  Kenobi  and  Darth 
Vader  but  he  just  wasn't  up  to  making 
them  at  the  moment.  For  Star  Wars  fans, 
this  was  torturous  like  knowing  that  the 
Beatles  had  written  and  rehearsed  three 
follow-ups  to  Abbey  Road  but  never 
recorded  them.  So  when,  in  1993,  Lucas 
announced  that  he  was  back  in  the  sad- 
dle (Episodes  II  and  III  are  promised 
for  the  years  2002  and  2005),  it  was  hal- 
lelujah time.  He  has  returned.  It's  really 
happening. 

Heady  and  overwrought  sentiments  to 
apply  to  a  science-fiction  serial,  perhaps, 
but  for  a  considerable  chunk  of  the  Amer- 
ican population  Star  Wars  is  no  mere 
science-fiction  serial.  In  fact,  there's  al- 
ways been  something  rather  flawed  and 
off-key  about  the  traditional  adult  take  on 
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RETURN 
OF  THE  GENII  S 


George  Lucas,  mm 

54  years  old.  on  location 

in  the  desert  outside 

Tb/cur,  Tunisia,  August  1997. 

The  Phantom  Meiuuv  is 

first  film  Lucas  has  directed 

since  the  original  Star  Warn, 

towering  structure  hehind  him 

ar  left)  is  a  "taporator."  a  dcticc 

used  b>  moisture  farmers  on 

e  planet  latooine  (such  as  Luke 

k\  walker's  Aunt  licru  and  I  nclc 

Owen  in  the  original  film) 

to  draw  what  little  water  the> 

can  out  of  the  dr>  air. 
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i  ig  the  de  rigueur  "large,  climactic  battle  scene' 


link: 

k-ZHOOM!  \-ZHOOM! 


le  obligatory  lightsahcr  battle. 

bi-Wans  opponent  is  a  pre-Vader  dark-side  Jcdi 

named  Darth  Maul,  a  mysterious,  menacing 

figure  with  a  tattooed  face.  (Check  out  that 

double-sided  light  saber!)  Maul,  who  is 

an  apprentice  or  someone  named  Darth  Sidious. 

is  played  b\  Ra>  Park,  a  martial-arts  expert 

who  also  helped  train  l.wan  McGregor  (left) 

ami  l.iam  Nccson  for  their  light  scenes. 
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r  Wars,  which  is  that  the  existing  trilo- 

is  not  so  much  an  original  work  as  a 

hed-up  assemblage  of  references:  to 

,sh  Gordon,  Akira  Kurosawa,  John 

d.  Metropolis,  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien,  Greek 

thology.  King  Arthur,  Triumph  of  the 

II,  etc.  For  those  of  us  who  were  kids 

en  the  first  three  movies  came  out— 

ise  of  us  who,  presumably,  made  the 

ogy  the  huge,  hulking  cultural  mile- 

ne  it  is—Star  Wars  was  wholly,  mind- 

wingly  original.  We  weren't  hip  to  the 

Men  Fortress  borrowings  or  the  sup- 

sed  whiz-bang  retro-camp  elements  that 

cas  had  worked  in;  not  for  us  the  high- 

hiers  musings  of  Pauline  Kael,  who 

ote,  "'Lucas  has  got  the  tone  of  bad 

wies  down  pat:  you  never  catch  the  ac- 

deliberately  acting  badly,  they  just 

sm  to  be  bad  actors,  on  contract  to 

onogram   or   Republic."   We  simply 

iught  the  myth— Lucas,  that  presumptu- 

:s  geek  auteur,   had  succeeded  in  his 

onscious  attempt  at  creating  new  myths" 

r  children. 

"It  set  up  the  archetype  of  good  versus 

il  for  me.  Who  didn't  want  to  be  Luke 

cywalker?  Who  didn't  want  to  strike 

)wn  Darth  Vader?"  says  the  filmmaker 

evin  Smith  (Clerks,  Chasing  Amy),  an 

firmed  Lucas  enthusiast  who  has  refer- 

lced  Star  Wars  in  his  movies,  and  who 

as  six  years  old  when  the  original  film 

ime  out.  "It  was  so  powerful,  by  the 

me   we   reached   the   great    myths   in 

;hool,  I  thought,  Well,  clearly  these  peo- 

le  were  ripping  off  Star  Wars."  Smith 

iys  that  when  he  saw  the  trailer  for  The 

'hantom  Menace,  "any  insouciance  or 

tid-back  adult  attitude  I  had  was  gone.  I 

/as  a  kid  again." 

Indeed,  the  trailer's  November 
release  was  more  eventful  than 
the  premieres  of  most  full-fledged 
movies;  the  very  appearance 
on-screen  of  the  Lucasfilm  logo 
was  enough  to  get  audiences 
whooping  and  cheering.  In  New 
York  City,  where  three  theaters 
'ere  granted  the  privilege  of  sneak- 
reviewing  the  Phantom  Menace  trailer 
few  days  before  its  wide  release,  there 
'ere  reports  of  grown  men  taking  the 
ay  off  from  work— in  some  cases  travel- 
lg  90  minutes  on  commuter  trains  from 
Connecticut— to  slap  down  nine  bucks  for 
matinee  ticket  to  Meet  Joe  Black,  the 
lm  with  which  the  trailer  was  incongru- 
usly  paired.  Upon  witnessing  the  Phan- 
m  Menace  trailer,  all  two  minutes  and 
:n  seconds  of  it,  these  same  men  would 
irn  on  their  heels  and  walk  out,  in- 
/itably  to  return  to  their  computers  to 


gush  about  what  they'd  seen  in  Star  Wars 
chat  rooms. 

Surely  this  sort  of  attitude  contributed 
to  the  astonishing,  unforeseen  success  two 
years  ago  of  the  original  trilogy's  theatrical 
re-release.  The  Star  Wars  Trilogy  Special 
Edition,  featuring  enhanced  digital  imagery 
and  a  smattering  of  new  scenes,  grossed 
$475  million  on  a  $15  million  investment. 
And  those  kinds  of  numbers  can't  be  at- 
tributed purely  to  the  repeat  business  of 
the  first  Star  Wars  generation;  obviously,  a 
new  wave  of  kids  has  caught  on. 

As  for  The  Phantom  Menace,  Lucas 
has  willfully  shrouded  it  in  secrecy,  care- 
fully rationing  out  only  the  tiniest  scraps 
of  information  through  his  official  Web 
site,  www.starwars.com.  The  photographs 
before  you  are  the  result  of  a  rare  autho- 
rized visit  by  an  outsider  to  the  film's 
sets;  in  the  summer  of  1997,  Annie  Lei- 
bovitz  was  permitted  to  take  pictures  of 
the  cast  and  crew  in  the  Tunisian  desert, 
which  once  again  stands  in  for  Tatooine, 
the  parched  home  planet  of  the  Skywalk- 
er  family.  (Principal  photography  on  the 
film,  the  first  Lucas  has  personally  di- 
rected since  the  original  Star  Wars,  was 
completed  in  September  1997;  since  then, 
it's  been  lots  of  lab  work  at  Industrial 
Light  &  Magic,  Lucas's  effects  shop  in 
San  Rafael,  California.)  With  some  prod- 
ding, Lucas  was  also  willing  to  release  a 
bit  of  the  "crawl"  that  opens  The  Phan- 
tom Menace,  the  customary  block  of  ex- 
pository text  that  drifts  into  space  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Star  Wars  film.  For  the 
full  effect,  extend  your  arms  in  front  of 
you,  angle  the  magazine  upward  and 
away  from  your  face,  and  cue  John  Wil- 
liams's "Star  Wars  Main  Theme"  on  your 
stereo: 

STAR  WARS 
Episode  I:  The  Phantom  Menace 

A  long  time  ago  in  a  galaxy  far,  far  away  .  .  . 

Turmoil  has  engulfed  the  Galactic 

Republic.  The  taxation  of  trade  routes  to 

outlying  star  systems  is  in  dispute. 

Hoping  to  resolve  the  matter  with  the 

blockade  of  deadly  battleships,  the  greedy 

Trade  Federation  has  stopped  all  shipping 

to  the  small  planet  of  Naboo  .  .  . 

Precisely  what  this  means  is  anyone's 
guess;  Lucas  would  rather  we  wait  until 
May  to  achieve  a  full  understanding.  But 
last  December  he  surfaced  momentarily 
from  The  Phantom  Menace's  round-the- 
clock  postproduction,  which  he  says  will 
occupy  him  right  through  the  month  of 
April,  to  talk  about  the  new  and  old  Star 
Wars  films.  Most  notably,  he  avowed  that 


after  the  three  prequels  are  done,  he's  sign- 
ing off.  The  long-standing  perception  has 
been  that  the  complete  Star  Wars  saga  is  a 
nine-film  cycle,  and  that  after  Episodes  I 
through  III  were  finished  Lucas  would 
move  on  to  Episodes  VII,  VIII,  and  IX, 
resuming  where  Return  of  the  Jecli  had  left 
off.  "That's  not  really  part  of  the  plan  at 
this  point,"  he  says.  "When  you  see  it  in 
six  parts,  you'll  understand.  It  really  ends 
at  part  six." 

Whereas  the  prequel  plotlines  have  their 
basis  in  the  original  treatment  for  Star 
Wars  that  Lucas  wrote  in  the  early  1970s. 
"I  never  had  a  story  for  the  sequels,  for 
the  later  ones,"  he  says.  As  such,  he'll 
move  on  after  Episode  III  to  non-Star 
Wars  projects,  "and  also,  I'll  be  to  a  point 
in  my  age  where  to  do  another  trilogy 
would  take  10  years."  (Lucas  will  turn  55 
in  May.)  Would  he  be  amenable  to  letting 
someone  else  carry  on  making  Star  Wars 
movies,  much  as  he  has  permitted  other 
writers  to  carry  on  the  lives  of  Luke  Sky- 
walker,  Han  Solo,  and  Princess  Leia  in 
authorized  novels,  comic  books,  and  CD- 
roms?  "Probably  not,"  Lucas  says.  "It's 
my  thing." 

The  finalized  six-film  struc- 
ture reveals  that  the  Star 
Wars  saga's  true  protago- 
nist is  Darth  Vader,  a.k.a. 
Anakin  Skywalker.  The 
first  three  films,  Lucas 
says,  are  about  his  fall, 
while  the  second  three 
are  about  his  redemption.  You'll  recall 
that  near  the  end  of  Return  of  the  Jedi, 
Vader  saves  his  son,  Luke,  from  the 
clutches  of  his  master,  the  evil  Emperor 
Palpatine,  and  kills  Palpatine  in  the 
process.  The  light  side  of  the  Force  tri- 
umphs over  the  dark  side,  and  as  Vader 
fades  from  his  exertions,  he  is  seen  unhel- 
meted,  his  scarred  head  revealed,  telling 
his  boy  that  he  was  right  to  see  the  good 
in  his  old  man.  Bad  Vader  thus  reverts  to 
being  good  Anakin,  and  when  we  last 
glimpse  him,  he  is  a  grinning,  glowing  ap- 
parition, facially  and  tonsorially  restored, 
benignly  acknowledging  the  victorious 
Luke,  Han,  and  Leia  as  he  stands  along- 
side his  fellow  bodily  displaced  Jedi,  Obi- 
Wan  Kenobi  and  Yoda. 

No  such  feel-goodism  this  time  around. 
We'll  watch  The  Phantom  Menace  with  the 
dark  knowledge  that  sweet  little  Anakin 
Skywalker.  now  a  fringe-haired  moppet 
played  by  the  child  actor  Jake  Lloyd,  is 
headed  for  a  particular!}  pronounced  fall 
from  grace.  (Though  not  in  this  film  it's 
Episodes  II  and  III.  says  Lucas,  where 
the  proceedings  get  sinister.)  We'll  also 
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more  established  group  than  th 
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1  jam  Neeson.  opposite. 

ields  the  lightsaber  with  casual 

Jedi  Knight  aplomb. 

His  character,  the  maverick 

Qui-Gon  Jinn,  serves  as  mentor 

to  the  young  Obi-Wan  kenobi, 

played  by  fcwan  McGregor,  hclo»\ 

McGregor's  character  is 

a  living  link  to  the  original 

Star  Wm  trilogy,  in  which 

the  aged  Obi-Wan  was  played 

bv  Sir  Alec  Guinness. 


Lew  of  unknowns  Lucas  used  in  earlier  films. 


SKYVVALKING 
WITHOUT  EFFECTS 


_  Top,  Anakin  Skywalker,  played 

by  the  child  aetor  Jake  Lloyd,  follows 

.    literally  in  the  footsteps  of  Necson's 

Qui-Gon  .linn.  Above,  Neeson 

saddles  up  on  what  will  become, 

thanks  to  Industrial  Light  &  Frtugic, 

3  camel-like  creature  called  an  eopit. 

(The  scaffolding  beyond  Neeson 

will  becojne  a  spacecraft.)  Uft,  a  pair 

of  Jawas  p»ug  for  the  camera. 


Palpatine  (Ian  McDiarmid,  reprising 
role  he  did  in  heavy  fright  makeup  in 
mi  of  the  Jedi)  in  his  pre-Emperor 
;,  when  he  is  merely  a  politico,  repre- 
ing  the  planet  Naboo  in  the  Galactic 
ate.  "Palpatine  is  a  wonderful  guy  in 
movie,"  Lucas  says. 

A  bove  all.  The  Phantom 

t^k  Menace,  whose  action 

/  ^k  takes  place  roughlj  ;i 

/     ^k  generation  earlier  than 

/       ^L  Star  Wars',  gets  to  the 

/  ^L         heart  of  the  Jedi  mum- 

^L       bo  jumbo  that  we  heard 
_        _^A_  so  much  about  in  the 
ier  trilogy.  "You  see  the  heyday  of 
Jedi,  when  they  are  the  guardians  of 
cc  and  justice  in  the  galaxy,"  says  Lu- 
,  "sort  of  like  the  old  marshals  out 
st.  And  there's  thousands  of  them." 
in  this  film  that  young  Anakin  meets 
mentor,  friend,  and  ultimate  arch-rival, 
apprentice  Jedi  Obi-Wan  Kenobi,  who 
he  earlier  films  was  played  by  Sir  Alec 
linness,  but  who  is  now  played  by 
an  McGregor.  McGregor  is  one  of 
eral  stars  and  almost-stars  in  the  Phan- 
n  Menace  cast,  a  mu'ch  more  estab- 
led  group  than  the  unheralded  crew  of 
knowns  and  British  character  actors  that 
cas  used  in  earlier  films.  Liam  Neeson 
ifforded  another  opportunity  at  Roh  Roy- 
le  he-manliness  and  swordsmanship 
the  seasoned  Jedi  Knight  Qui-Gon 
in.  Samuel  L.  Jackson  plays  Mace  Win- 
,  who  serves  alongside  Yoda  in  the  Jedi 
luncil.  (Yoda's  voice  is  once  again  sup- 
ed  by  the  ace  Muppeteer  Frank  Oz.) 
id  17-year-old  Natalie  Portman,  fresh  off 
r  run  as  Anne  Frank  on  Broadway,  in- 
duces a  crucial  figure  in  Star  Wars  ge- 
ilogy,  Queen  Amidala,  the  benevolent 
n  monarch  of  the  planet  Naboo.  Like 
takin,  she's  in  for  it— in  time,  Amidala 
11  become  the  sad  figure  of  whom  Car- 
Fisher's  Princess  Leia  has  vague  mem- 
es    in    Episode    VI:    the    mother,    by 
takin,  of  the  twins  Luke  and  Leia. 
Given  that  The  Phantom  Menace  is  a 
der-  and  Emperor-free  movie,  the  role 
evil  string-puller  falls  to  someone  we've 
/er  heard  of.  "The  phantom  menace  is 
:haracter  named  Darth  Sidious,"  Lucas 
'S,  "who  is  the  last  of  the  Sith"  ("An 
cient  people  .  .  .  conquered  by  power- 
dark-side  Jedi  magic"— page  268,  Star 
irs  Encyclopedia,   by  Stephen  J.  San- 
eet).  Actually,  Lucas  goes  on  to  ex- 
lin,  the  "menace"  honorific  should  be 
jadened  to  include  Sidious's  appren- 
e,  Darth  Maul,  a  terrifyingly  fierce- 
)king  character  played  by  the  martial- 
s  expert  Ray  Park.  Maul  gets  to  fight  a 


lightsaber  battle  with  Obi-Wan,  but  Sidi- 
ous remains  a  shadowy  figure.  "Nobody 
knows  Darth  Sidious  exists,"  says  Lucas. 
"Well,  he's  seen  to  the  audience,  but  not 
to  the  players." 

There  are  three  main  stages  for  The 
Phantom  Menace's  action.  The  first  is  good 
old  Tatooine.  The  second,  never  heard  of 
until  this  film,  is  Naboo,  which  Lucas  de- 
scribes with  chamber-of-commerce  jovi- 
ality as  a  "pleasant,  middle-of-the-road, 
happy  Midwestern  planet"  where  the  citi- 
zens are  well-educated  and  cultivated  in 
the  arts.  The  third  Phantom  Menace  site  is 
the  city-planet  of  Coruscant  (pronounced 
A^>/-uh-sahnt),  the  bustling,  overdeveloped 
capital  of  the  Star  Wars  series'  far,  far 
away  galaxy.  "You  see  the  government  at 
work,  you  see  the  Senate,"  says  Lucas, 
adding  cryptically,  "You  also  see  the 
demise  of  the  Old  Republic.  It  happens  in 
this  film,  but  you  don't  know  it." 

Lucas  promises  two  killer  action  se- 
quences, the  de  rigueur  "large,  climactic 
battle  scene  at  the  end,"  and  something 
called  a  "Podrace,"  in  which  Anakin  and 
several  other  characters  competitively  whiz 
through  the  air  at  low  altitude  in  sleek  ve- 
hicles modeled  on  Lucas's  rough  idea  of 
two  747  jet  engines  tied  together  with  a 
cockpit  in  the  back.  The  Podrace  is  the  di- 
rector's car-fetish  scene,  a  nod  back  to  his 
second  feature,  American  Graffiti. 

The  Phantom  Menace  will  also  supply 
fans  with  the  usual  Star  Wars  menagerie 
of  lovable  nonhumans  and  squishy  gro- 
tesques. R2-D2  and  C-3PO  are  back 
(we'll  see  the  latter  get  built),  and  Qui- 
Gon  Jinn  has  a  clownish  upright-lizard- 
like pal  named  Jar  Jar  Binks,  one  of 
several  alien  characters  who,  except  for 
their  voices,  are  entirely  digitally  generat- 
ed. Jar  Jar's  voice  is  supplied  by  Ahmed 
Best,  a  veteran  of  the  Off-Broadway  mu- 
sical hit  Stomp,  who  also  spent  time  on 
the  set  "playing"  Jar  Jar  for  the  benefit 
of  the  animators  at  Industrial  Light  & 
Magic.  Fitted  in  a  specially  designed  Jar 
Jar  suit,  Best  was  put  through  Jar  Jar's 
paces,  interacting  with  Neeson  and  the 
other  actors  while  Lucas's  cameras 
rolled.  Lucas  then  reshot  the  same 
scenes  without  Best,  with  the  actors  only 
pretending  to  interact  with  the  lanky 
Gungan.  (Jar  Jar  is  a  Gungan  in  the 
same  sense  that  Chewbacca  is  a  Wook- 
iee.)  Both  versions  were  then  sent  back 
to  I.L.M.  The  first  was  used  purely  for 
reference,  so  that  the  animators  could  get 
a  sense  of  what  Jar  Jar's  movements 
should  look  like.  The  second  version  is 
what  shows  up  in  the  finished  film— with 
Jar  Jar  dropped  in  as  an  animated  but 
utterly  realistic  creature,  far  more  con- 


vincing than  he'd  be  as  a  tall  actor  in  a 
lizard  suit. 

"I've  gotten  much  better  performances 
out  of  my  aliens  this  time,"  says  Lucas, 
who  cites  the  relative  backwardness  of 
computer-imaging  technology  in  the  early 
80s  as  one  of  the  reasons  he  stopped 
making  Star  Wars  films. 

The  long  pause  between  the  two  Star 
Wars  trilogies  was  attributable  to  other 
factors  as  well.  Most  unsurprisingly,  Lucas 
says  he  simply  needed  a  break  from  the 
grind  and  hype  of  the  franchise,  and 
wanted  to  spend  time  with  his  family.  But 
he  also  says  that  he  wanted  to  save  up 
enough  money  in  profits  from  the  various 
companies  in  his  Northern  California 
entertainment-technology  empire— among 
them  Industrial  Light  &  Magic,  the  THX 
Group,  LucasArts  Entertainment,  and  Lu- 
cas Learning— to  be  able  to  finance  the 
prequels  on  his  own.  When  it's  men- 
tioned to  him  that  latter-day  space 
movies  are  much  more  glum  and  cynical 
than  the  original  Star  Wars,  which  seems 
shot  through  with  the  sunny,  rainbow- 
suspendered  poptimism  of  Bicentennial 
America,  he  says  simply,  "Well,  that's 
Hollywood." 

Lucas,  who  speaks  in  a 
high,  fluttery  poet's  voice 
—like  Robert  Creeley's 
at  a  university  reading- 
is  an  unlikely  pop  icon. 
He's  created  just  about 
the  most  mainstream  body 
of  work  possible,  and  yet 
he  wishes  to  remain  an  obscure  person. 
The  most  difficult  part  of  returning  to 
Star  Wars,  he  says,  has  been  neither  the 
directing  ("much  more  fun  than  it  used 
to  be")  nor  the  pressure  of  following  up 
an  assured  classic,  but  the  knowledge 
that  his  involvement  in  the  prequels 
makes  him  a  public  figure  again.  "If 
there's  any  trepidation  I  have,  it's  issues 
with  the  media,  which  has  gotten  much 
more  savage  and  worse  and  gossipy."  he 
says.  "Nobody  wants  to  be  Bill  Clinton, 
but  anyone  who  ends  up  doing  anything 
worthwhile  these  days  ends  up  being  Bill 
Clinton."  Nevertheless,  he's  glad  to  have 
taken  on  the  Star  Wars  franchise  for 
another  go-round.  Whereas  the  original 
film,  now  known  as  Star  Wars:  Episode 
IV— A  New  Hope,  was  made  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty,  Lucas  is  already  up-front 
about  being  pleased  with  The  Phantom 
Menace.  "It's  a  good  movie,"  he  says. 
"Reminiscent  of  the  old  films,  but  very 
different."  n 
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Since  the  Starr  report,  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  Bill 

and  Hillary  Clinton  has  been  more  hotly  disputed  than  ever:  Are  they  a  cold, 

calculating  partnership?  A  sex  add  ct  and  his  enabler?  A  long-suffering, 

lamp-throwing  wife  and  her  straying  husband  '  Excavating  the  private  saga  of 

America's  most  public  marriage,  (  HEEHY  takes  the  Clintons  from 

the  moment  their  eyes  met  through  the  incalculable  humiliation  of  the  Lewinsky 

affair  and  the  drama  of  the  impeachment  battle,  to  reveal  the  power  shifts, 

the  genuine  passion,  and  the  ultimate  price  Hillary  has  paid 
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Hillary  Clinton  face  the  nation  on  Saturday. 

December  19,  1998,  in  the  White  House 

Rose  Garden  after  his  impeachment  b>  the 

House  of  Representatives.  I)a\s  before,  an 

attorney  close  to  the  Clintons  claimed.  "She 

hasn't  HMglvoi  him."  referring  to  Hillary's 

reaction  to  her  husband's  relationship  with 

While  House  intern  Monica  Lewinsky. 
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he  is  angry.  Not  all  of  the  time.  But 
most  of  the  time. 

Those  were  the  notes  I  made  after  I  first  met  Hillary  Clinton 
at  Little  Rock  National  Airport  in  1992.  It  was  a  January 
Monday,  the  morning  following  her  famous  "I'm  no  Tammy 
Wynette"  appearance  on  60  Minutes  to  defend  her  husband. 
Democratic  presidential  front-runner  Bill  Clinton,  after  the  ex- 
plosion of  his  first  national  sex  scandal.  Hillary's  mother,  Dor- 
othy Rodham,  had  vetted  me  and  I  was  granted  rare  access. 
For  several  days  I  flew  knee-to-knee  with  Hillary  in  her  six-seat 
chartered  plane,  observing  as  she 
fashioned  the  strategy  (as  Bill 
Clinton  later  acknowledged)  to 
bring  him  "back  from  the  dead." 

I  watched  the  Hillary  iconog- 
raphy emerge.  Voters  seemed  to 
accept  her  take-charge  confidence. 
But  there  was  a  shadow.  Many 
Americans  I  talked  to,  even  then, 
seemed  to  feel  she  had  sacrificed 
something,  some  human  part  of 
herself,  in  order  to  persuade  us 
to  vote  for  her  husband.  There 
was,  and  there  remains  to  this  day, 
a  nagging  suspicion  about  Hil- 
lary's motives  and  her  marriage. 

We  didn't  know  that  she  was 
a  woman  with  a  secret,  a  wife  ex- 
perienced at  drawing  the  draper- 
ies around  her  husband's  demons. 
Even  now,  in  the  glare  of  impeach- 
ment, as  special  prosecutor  Ken- 
neth Starr  threatens  to  pursue 
her  husband  past  the  year  2000, 
most  Americans  can  hardly  believe  the  spectacle  of  the  Clintons. 

During  downtime  in  a  motel  in  Pierre,  South  Dakota,  I 
watched  as  Hillary  flipped  on  the  lobby  TV  and  was  suddenly 
faced  with  Gennifer  Flowers  playing  tapes  of  her  steamy  calls 
to  Governor  Clinton.  Hillary's  eyes  took  this  in  with  the  glitter- 
ing blink  of  a  lizard.  Not  a  tremor  of  emotion  crossed  her  face. 
Nothing  personal. 

"Let's  get  Bill  on  the  phone,"  I  heard  Hillary  order  her  teary- 
eyed  male  campaign  manager.  But  Clinton,  according  to  Hillary, 
said  he  wasn't  concerned.  Throughout  the  scandal  he  behaved 
as  if  this  were  all  about  somebody  else,  not  Bill.  "Who  is  going 
to  believe  this  woman?"  he  said.  "Everybody  knows  you  can  be 
paid  to  do  anything." 
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Hillary, 
says  her  mother, 

doesht 

overemotionalize 

and  avoids 

horribly  overwrought 

tizzies." 
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PARTNERS  IN  TIME 

Clockwise  from  top  left:  A  six-year-old 

I  Clinton  poses  with  his  mother  (second 
om  left),  1952.  The  future  First  Couple, 

four  years  after  their  marriage,  at  her 

10-year  reunion  at  Wellesley  College  in 

sachusctts  in  1979.  Rill  and  Hillary  relax 

i  a  Chicago  hotel  suite  after  a  late-night 

II  party  on  Super  Tuesday,  March  1992. 
Miliary  addresses  the  World  Economic 

urn  in  Davos,  Switzerland,  on  February  2, 

199S,  12  days  after  the  Monica  Lewinsky 

surfaced.  The  Clintons— with  two-year-old 

Chelsea  on  her  father's  lap— wave  to 

oilers  during  the  Cotton  Plant  Day  parade 

in  Arkansas,  September  1982.  Hillary  at 

ksley  in  the  late  60s;  following  her  1969 

raduation,  she  attended  Yale  Law  School, 

where  she  met  her  future  husband. 
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"Everybody  doesn't  know  that,"  Hillary  snapped.  It's  her 
mouth  that  signals  which  Hillary  you  are  getting.  A  mouth  that 
can  turn  on  like  the  Christmas  lights  at  Rockefeller  Center  or 
bite  your  tongue  out.  "Bill,  people  who  don't  know  you  are  go- 
ing to  say,  'Why  were  you  even  talking  to  this  person?'" 

Those  who  encounter  the  Clintons  are  always  struck  by 
how  tough  Hillary  is  on  Bill.  "But  the  more  you  see  them," 
observes  a  former  adviser,  "the  more  you  get  why  she  with- 
holds the  approval  that  he  seems  to  need,  at  times  desperately." 
Hillary,  adds  the  source,  "has  never  held  Bill  accountable" 
for  the  transgressions  that  have  rocked  their  lives.  "She  is  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  suspended  anger  because  of  all  that  she 

has  absorbed." 

An  hour  after  giving  Bill  his 
slap  on  the  wrist,  Hillary— soft  and 
feminine  now— entered  the  Pork 
Producers  Rib  Feed  in  Pierre. 
She  was  all  smiles  until  her  cam- 
paign manager  whispered,  "All 
three  nets  led  with  Flowers."  That's 
when  I  saw  the  battle  mouth.  Hil- 
lary's lower  lip  juts  out  while  the 
top  one  pulls  tight.  It  is  the  look 
of  a  prizefighter  with  his  mouth- 
piece stuffed  in.  In  the  plane  I 
listened  as  Hillary  rehearsed  a 
retaliation.  "In  1980  the  Republi- 
cans started  the  negative  advertis- 
ing. In  1992  we  have  paid  political 
character  assassination.  What  Bill 
doesn't  understand  is  you've  got- 
ta do  the  same  thing  . . .  [pound 
the]  Republican  attack  machine" 
and  run  against  the  press. 

We  had  scarcely  bumped  down 
through  the  black  hole  of  the 
Dakota  night  before  Hillary,  coat- 
less,  was  clicking  across  the  field  toward  a  shack  with  a  sign  that 
said,  rapid  city.  She  demanded  a  phone  for  a  conference  call: 
"Get  Washington  and  Little  Rock  on  the  line."  George  Stepha- 
nopoulos  and  the  baby-faced  boys  were  about  to  be  "inspired" 
by  the  candidate's  wife.  "Who's  getting  information  on  the  Star? 
Who's  tracking  down  all  the  research  on  Gennifer?" 

In  an  earlier  aside  she  had  seethed  to  me:  "If  we'd  been  in 
front  of  a  jury  ...  I  would  crucify  her." 
Her.  Not  him.  Never  him. 

The  saga  of  Bill  and  Hillary,  with  its  echoes  of 
Franklin  and  Eleanor,  or  Eleanor  and  Frank- 
lin, and  sometimes  Bonnie  and  Clyde,  is  ani- 
mated by  melodrama,  scrapes,  narrow  escapes, 
and  knock-down-drag-outs.  Never  more  united 
than  when  battling  adversaries  and  displaying 
their  ferocious  tenacity,  the  pair  can't  resist  a 
turf  war  or  a  spitting  match.  His  recklessness 
and  her  love  of  stepping  in  to  save  the  day  have  created  a 
dynamic  of  crisis  (his)  and  management  (hers).  They  have  al- 
ways seemed  to  thrive  on  it. 

Every  time  he  goes  down,  she  rears  up  and  turns  into  a  li- 
oness, tearing  into  the  political  veld  to  rip  the  flesh  off  their 
enemies.  Bill  Clinton,  whom  former  presidential  adviser  Bill 
Curry  describes  as  having  "the  passivity  of  a  Buddha,"  sits  in 
the  huddle  of  legal  experts  and  flak-catchers  as  Hillary  growls 
out  orders.  "He's  like  the  little  kid  who's  been  told  to  go  to  his 
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room,"  says  a  former  Democratic  political 
appointee  who  knows  the  Clintons.  "Mom 
will  handle  everything.  Knowing  that  the 
little  kid  will  probably  screw  up  again, 
even  if  she  hides  the  cookie  jar." 

How  many  limes  must  she  save  him? 
Why  does  she  do  it?  What  does  she  get 
out  of  this  marriage'.'  Why  doesn't  she  run 
tor  office  herself?  Why  docs  she  stay? 

If  an  intelligent  person  is  betrayed  re- 
peatedly, and  humiliated  publicly,  yet 
chooses  to  remain  in  that  situation,  one 
must  ask:  What  are  the  rewards?  The 
costs  for  Hillary  have  been  high,  but  the 
benefits  over  the  past  30  years  have  also 
been  high. 

In  199K.  however,  Hillary  paid  more 
than  she  could  ever  have  anticipated  for 
choosing  to  stay  with  Bill  Clinton. 

On  a  Saturday  in  January 
1998,  Hillary's  husband, 
the  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  denied  under 
oath  having  had  sexual 
relations  with  Jane  Doe 
No.  6  (Monica  Lewin- 
sky). That  was  the  week- 
end when  lawyers  for  Paula  Jones,  a 
low-level  state  employee  who  was  suing  the 
president  for  sexual  harassment  in  an  inci- 
dent at  an  Arkansas  hotel  seven  years  be- 
fore, gave  Clinton  what  friends  call  his 
"Oh,  shit"  moment.  One  or  two  questions 
about  another  woman,  a  24-year-old  White 
House  intern  from  Beverly  Hills,  dragged 
out  into  50  questions  on  an  exam  for 
which  he  was  totally  unprepared.  His 
voice  grew  inaudible.  How  did  they  know 
about  the  calls,  the  gifts,  the  Black  Dog 
T-shirt,  for  God's  sake?  Had  Monica 
talked?  He  thought  her  testimony  denying 
their  affair  was  a  done  deal,  but  one  of  the 
questions  during  his  deposition  left  him 
with  grave  doubts: 

"If  she  told  someone  that  she  had  a  sex- 
ual affair  with  you  beginning  in  November 
of  1995,  would  that  be  a  lie?" 

"It's  certainly  not  the  truth,"  said  the 
president.  "It  would  not  be  the  truth." 

Now  he  knew  he  would  have  to  go  home 
and  tell  Hillary,  tell  her  something. 

But  there  was  no  need  to  tell  Hillary 
what  she  already  knew,  what  she  had  known 
all  along  without  special  prosecutors  or 
Drudge  Reports.  Her  husband  had  a  his- 
tory with  women. 

No  one  knows  what  the  president  told 
his  wife,  in  private,  after  his  six-hour 
grilling.  But  the  First  Lady  is  vociferous 
in  her  one  publicly  stated  grievance 
against  her  husband— that  she  was  "mis- 


YOU  KEEP  mi;  hanging  on 

President  Bill  Clinton  and  Kirs! 
Lady  Miliary  Clinton  on  the  Chobe 
River  in  Botswana  in  March  1998,  just 
months  after  revelations  concerning 
his  affair  with  Monica  Lewinsky. 
"When  Hillary  rescues  Bill,  he  invests 
her  with  a  lot  of  power,"  says  Kileen 
McGann,  wife  of  former  Clinton 
strategist  Dick  Morris. 
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NICK  TIE,  HILL 

The  Clintons  at  a  state  dinner 
for  the  Czeeh  Republic's  president, 
Vaclav  Havel,  in  September. 
In  July,  the  appearance  of 
Monica  Lewinsky's  much-discussed 
dress,  bearing  an  unorthodox 
presidential  seal,  had  threatened 
the  First  Couple's  united  front. 
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"  by  Bill  Clinton  about  his  relation- 

p  with  Monica  Lewinsky.  (The  name 

j  to  have  been  vaguely  familiar  to  her. 

was  the  First  Lady  herself  who  had 

•ommended  the  young  woman  for  an 

fcrnship  as  a  favor  to  Walter  Kaye,  a 

ivyweight  contributor  who  was  also 

friend  of  Monica's  mother's.)  Those 

10  defend  Hillary  Clinton  believe  that 

»  may  have  been  given  an  account  sim- 

r  to  the  one  her  husband  gave  their  ad- 

■er  Sidney  Blumenthal: 

Clinton  said  that  the  intern  was  going 

•ough  a  tough  time.  There  was  maybe  a 

one  call.  She  came  on  to  him,  but  he 

d  her  he  couldn't  have  sex.  "I've  gone 

wn  that  road  before,"  he  said.   "I've 

used  pain  for  a  lot  of  people  and  I'm 

it  going  to  do  that  again."  He  said  he 

ed  to  help  a  "troubled"  person.  She  had 

reatened  to  say  they'd  had  an  affair. 

onica,  he  said,  told  him  that  she  was 

town  as  a  stalker. 

If  Hillary  had  wanted  the  facts,  this 
ke-no-prisoners  litigator  could  have  cru- 
fied  her  husband,  as  she  had  threatened 
x  years  before  to  do  with  Gennifer  Flow- 
's. She  could  have  "done  a  Betsey"  on 
im  and  demanded  updated  lists  of  his 
alliances,  as  Betsey  Wright,  his  chief  of 
aff,  had  done  periodically  when  he  was 
Dvernor  of  Arkansas. 

But  apparently,  she  didn't.  She  never 
as.  Where  would  it  get  her?  This  is  a 
oman,  a  Methodist,  whom  one  former 
ide  calls  "self-righteous,"  and  whose  hus- 
and  has  described  her  as  "Calvinistic." 
Hilary  could  force  him  to  spill  details 
hich  she  couldn't  live  with,  and  which, 
iends  say,  would  wound  her  pride  and 
>rce  her  to  leave  him.  Or  he  could  tell 
er  a  bald-faced  lie. 
Which  is  what  he  did. 
"Hillary  doesn't  wait  for  the  facts 
hen  it  comes  to  his  behavior,"  confided 
lawyer  close  to  the  case.  "She  rushes  to 
idgment  and  turns  her  anger  on  their 
rternal  enemies."  This  attorney  favored 
;ttling  with  Paula  Jones,  but  the  First 
ady  wouldn't  have  it.  "Hillary  held 
ut,"  he  says.  Concession,  even  an  inch, 
n't  her  style.  Except  when  it  comes  to 
er  husband.  I  assumed  that  when  she 
»ined  the  president  and  his  team  for 
leetings  on  the  Jones  matter,  the  body 
inguage  between  Hillary  and  Bill  had 
een  hostile. 
"Quite  the  opposite,"  said  the  lawyer. 
It  was  hand-holding,  arms  around  one 
nother,  lots  of  eye  contact."  It  was  the 
ime  in  their  initial  meetings  about  Mon- 
:a,  at  least  until  the  middle  of  last  Au- 


gust. "Hillary's  clearly  made  a  decision. 
She's  going  to  rise  or  fall  with  him.  So 
she's  going  to  stand  with  him,"  the  lawyer 
told  me  at  that  time. 

Eileen  McGann,  a  successful  attorney 
and  the  wife  of  longtime  Clinton  strategist 
Dick  Morris,  says,  "When  Hillary  rescues 
Bill,  he  invests  her  with  a  lot  of  power.  Those 
are  the  few  times  he's  able  to  be  warm 
and  emotional  and  just  give  something." 

illary  had  adopted  a 
Valkyrian  battle  mode 
in  order  to  save  her 
marriage.  Presumably, 
she  learned  not  only 
to  rationalize,  but  even 
to  capitalize  on  her 
husband's  weaknesses. 
When  Hillary  the  wife  lost,  Hillary  as  po- 
litical partner  usually  made  gains.  She 
took  charge.  And  he  let  her.  She  also 
gained  something  in  their  personal  relation- 
ship. When  his  misbehavior  was  flagrant 
enough  to  incur  her  wrath,  this  normally 
narcissistic  man  compensated  by  giving  his 
wife  some  attention,  some  warmth,  some 
physical  intimacy. 

On  the  evening  of  January  17,  the  First 
Couple  had  planned  to  take  chief  of  staff 
Erskine  Bowles  and  his  wife  to  dinner. 
The  outing  was  also,  apparently,  meant  to 
counteract  any  impression  that  the  Clin- 
tons were  upset  by  the  Jones  deposition. 

The  First  Couple  never  made  it.  Except 
for  church,  they  remained  in  seclusion  un- 
til Monday.  Clinton,  we  later  learned,  start- 
ed phoning  Vernon  Jordan  and  arranging 
to  meet  his  secretary  on  Sunday  to  enlist 
their  help  in  rehearsing  his  story.  Veteran 
Hillary-watchers  were  amused  when  they 
caught  a  radio  interview  she  granted  that 
Monday.  "Hillary  comes  up  with  these 
cutesy  descriptions,"  says  a  longtime  asso- 
ciate of  the  couple's,  citing  the  time  Mrs. 
Clinton  told  a  magazine  about  how  much 
she  liked  to  fix  her  husband  little  lunches 
in  the  new  White  House  kitchen  after  his 
golf  games.  "She  has  this  need  to  make 
them  into  homey  characters,  and  when  she 
does,  there's  always  something  to  read  be- 
tween the  lines." 

Describing  the  weekend  when  the  law- 
yers for  Paula  Jones  dragged  Monica 
Lewinsky  into  the  fray,  Hillary  told  radio 
listeners,  "It  wasn't  difficult."  On  Saturday 
she  "hunkered  down  and  went  through  a 
lot  of  my  household  tasks."  When  her  hus- 
band came  home,  they  watched  a  movie. 

And  Sunday? 

"We  . . .  came  home  and  actually 
cleaned  closets." 


Hillary  has  always  been  skillful  at  "com- 
partmentalizing" her  problems;  it's  learned 
behavior,  like  good  study  habits.  But  with 
Bill  it's  a  matter  of  psychological  survival. 
He  told  an  interviewer  he  put  the  sexual- 
misconduct  accusations  brought  up  by  the 
Paula  Jones  lawyers  "in  a  little  box."  In 
this  mode  of  defense  he  had  been  well 
tutored  by  his  mother,  Virginia  Cassidy 
Blythe  Clinton  Dwire  Kelley,  a  freelance 
nurse-anesthetist  who,  in  her  memoir,  Lead- 
ing with  My  Heart,  describes  herself  as  the 
victim  of  a  campaign  by  "various  forces 
[which]  tried  for  thirty  years  to  destroy  my 
career."  Just  like  her  son. 

When  bad  things  happen,  Virginia  drilled 
her  boys,  just  brainwash  yourself  to  put 
them  out  of  your  mind.  Bill  and  his  brother, 
Roger,  were  troubled  by  the  term  "brain- 
washing," so  she  came  up  with  the  black 
box.  "Construct  an  airtight  box,"  Virginia 
schooled  them.  "I  keep  inside  it  what  I 
want  to  think  about.  Inside  is  white,  out- 
side is  black This  box  is  strong  as  steel." 

Hillary  Clinton  has  adopted  the  strategy. 
"We  do  box  it  off,"  she  said  of  her  trou- 
bles, "because  there  is  no  way  you  can  let 
people  with  their  own  agendas  interfere  with 
your  life,  private  life,  or  your  duties.  And 
that's  what  my  husband  does  every  day." 

Indeed,  Bill  Clinton  is  at  his  best 
with  his  back  against  the  wall. 
When  his  eternal-adolescent  self 
slips  out  and  Saturday  Night  Bill 
goes  on  a  pleasure  binge,  Good 
Boy  Bill  has  to  prove  that  he 
doesn't  associate  with  that  cal- 
low fellow.  It's  not  him. 
"When  he  screws  up,  he  knows  it  bet- 
ter than  anybody,"  says  Betsey  Wright. 
"He's  looking  for  the  cat-o'-nine-tails." 
Does  Hillary  provide  it? 
"Yes.  She's  a  punisher.  But  not  the 
dominant  punisher.  There's  a  multitude  of 
people  who  do  that  for  him." 

When  the  Clintons  took  up  occupancy 
in  that  narrow-hailed,  overstaffed  house 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Hillary  believed 
that,  at  last,  Bill  would  be  more  or  less  ex- 
clusively hers.  If  not  because  of  a  change 
of  heart,  then  because  of  diminished  op- 
portunity. She  told  friends  they  had  grown 
closer  than  ever. 

But  that  could  have  been  another  one 
of  Hillary's  cleaning-out-the-closets  stories 
a  fantasy  of  normalcy. 

"Being  in  the  White  House  when  a  cri- 
sis blows  is  like  nothing  else."  recalls  Dee 
Dee  Myers.  And  a  crisis  blew  the  night 
before  The  Washington  Post  published  its 
January  21  story  headlined  CLINTON  \<  - 


ome  to  Dower.  Some  to  food.  Some  to  sex.1 


CUSED  OF  ORGING  Aim  IX)  LIE,  Hill  and  Hillary  positioned  (hem- 
selves  for  combat.  During  these  onslaughts,  the  Clintons  united 
professionally  can  hide  for  days  behind  their  public  faces,  liven 
from  each  other.  "This  type  of  siege  is  like  World  War  I  to  the 
Clintons,"  says  Dick  Morris,  the  strategist  who,  upon  Hillary's 
command,  engineered  Bill's  greatest  comebacks.  "They're  in  the 
foxhole.  Shells  are  bursting  all  around.  The  two  of  them  against 
the  world.  If  your  buddy  does  something  stupid  . . .  you  allow 
yourself  maybe  a  moment  of  'Schmuck,  what  did  you  do  that 
for?'  But  there  just  isn't  a  whole  lot  of  time  to  allow  yourself  the 
luxury  ol'  reacting  to  things  personally." 

When  the  Monica  story  hit,  the  president  turned  to  Morris, 
whose  days  in  the  Clinton  court  had  been  cut  short  by  revela- 
tions of  his  afternoons  with  a  prostitute.  Back  then  the  disgraced 
Morris  had  called  Clinton  to  apologize,  but  the  president  dis- 
missed it.  "Don't,  don't,"  he  begged  his  friend.  "We  all  do  shit." 

Morris  told  me  there  were  only  three  moments  in  his  21-year 
relationship  with  Clinton  when  the  candidate— whose  first  in- 
stinct is  usually  to  deflect  blame  onto  everyone  else— reproached 
himself.  The  first  was  in  1980,  when  Governor  Clinton  was  re- 
jected by  Arkansas  voters  after  his  first  term.  A  second  was  in 
1994,  after  the  Democrats'  devastating  congressional  defeat 
turned  some  party  loyalists  against  the  Clintons'  much  vaunted 
co-presidency.  Both  losses  sent  Clinton,  according  to  Morris, 
into  four-  or  five-month  periods  of  "lassitude,  lethargy,  and  re- 
criminations." He  endlessly  spun  out  the  what-ifs. 

The  third  time  Morris  heard  Clinton's  lifeless  voice  was  when 
he  phoned  the  president  at  11:30  a.m.  on  January  21,  after  the 
Lewinsky  scandal  had  broken  wide  open.  "You  poor  son  of  a 
bitch,"  commiserated  Morris.  "I've  just  read  what's  going  on." 

"Clinton's  whole  tone  between  the  lines,"  says  Morris,  "was 
'Oh  God,  have  I  fucked  up  this  time.'"  The  president  brooded: 
"I  didn't  do  what  they  said  I  did,  but  . . .  And  I  may  have  done 

enough  so  that  I  don't  know  if  I  can  prove  my  innocence 

There  may  be  gifts I  gave  her  gifts. . . .  And  there  may  be 

messages  on  her  phone  answering  machine." 

The  president  was  unusually  unguarded:  "You  know,  ever 
since  the  election  I've  tried  to  shut  myself  down.  I've  tried  to 
shut  my  body  down,  sexually. . . .  But  sometimes  I  slipped  up 
and  with  this  girl  I  just  slipped  up." 

Eleven  hours  later,  Morris  phoned  Clinton  with  the  results  of 
an  impromptu  poll,  and  gave  his  judgment  that  the  president 
should  not  confess  or  even  try  to  explain  the  situation.  "Well," 
said  the  president,  according  to  Morris,  "we  just  have  to  win, 
then."  In  a  heartbeat,  Clinton  seemed  to  recover  his  ability  to 
put  the  whole  ugly  mess  in  a  black  box.  "It's  as  if  a  third  party 
did  it,"  said  Morris,  "as  if  it's  some  misfortune,  like  rain.  It's  to- 
tally unconnected  with  any  of  his  causality." 

Clinton  didn't  say  what  he'd  told  Hillary,  but  Morris  is  con- 
vinced there  are  many  questions  the  two  don't  ask  each  other. 
"It's  part  of  the  partnership,"  he  says.  "She  doesn't  ask  him 
about  the  sexual  stuff.  And  he  doesn't  ask  about  her  commodi- 
ties investments  or  her  Madison  Guaranty  transactions." 

One  reason  Hillary  Clinton  is  able  to  maintain  her  momen- 
tum is  that  she  imposes  a  PG  rating  on  the  news  digests 
her  staff  prepares  for  her— no  sex,  no  late-night-talk-show  gibes, 
no  facts  about  the  scandal  that  might  distress  or  distract  her. 
Hillary  is  not  a  news  junkie  like  her  husband.  She  would  rather 
review  reports  on  H.M.O.'s  than  wallo  v  in  tabloid  or  television 
accounts  of  her  problems.  Betsey  Wright  continued  on  page  i6« 
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Diva 


he's  spent  Sundays 


in  the  park  with  Sondheim  (and  Mandy  Patinkin),  and 
helped  Steve  Martin  snare  pennies  from  heaven. 
Now  Bernadette  Peters  is  taking  aim  at  a  relic,  strap- 
ping on  spurs  as  Annie  Oakley  in  the  current  revival 
of  Annie  Gef  Your  Gun,  which  just  opened  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  and  goes  to  Broadway  in  March. 

Ethel  Merman,  for  whom  Irving  Berlin  famously 
wrote  the  part,  brought  to  it  a  voice  that  could  stam- 
pede cattle  and  a  backwoods  gawkiness-partly 
what  the  script  seemed  to  call  for,  and  partly  the  tem- 
per of  the  time.  In  the  newly  dark  years  after  the  war, 
it  wasn't  permissible  for  a  woman  to  express  desire— 
or,  really,  even  embody  it— without  seeming  "bad." 
Accordingly,  Berlin's  Annie  Oakley,  who  falls  in  love 
with  her  mentor  and  rival,  Frank  Butler,  had  to  be 
portrayed  as  a  tomboy,  beginning  with  the  potato- 
sack  dress. 

Peters  brings  sexuality  into  the  picture  and  comes 
close  to  reinventing  the  part.  Where  Merman  belted, 
Peters  smolders  and  yearns,  transforming  Annie  into  a 
heroine  who  would  be  as  at  home  in  the  bedroom  as 
she  is  on  the  range.  An  aesthetic  shift?  Well,  yes.  "Per- 
formance style  has  changed  a  lot  in  50  years,"  Peters 
points  out.  But  there's  an  authenticity  factor,  too.  The 
real  Annie,  explains  Peters,  was  far  from  mannish. 
"That  whole  tomboy/potato-sack  image  was  a  Broad- 
way invention,"  as  was  the  stormy  relationship  with 
Frank  Butler.  "Actually,  it  was  a  lifelong  romance," 
says  Peters.  "They  met,  they  married,  they  stayed  to- 
gether 50  years.  They  even  died  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other." 

Peters,  who  is  herself  happily  married  in  real  life  (to 
investment  adviser  Michael  Wittenberg),  sees  the  rela- 
tionship between  Frank  and  Annie  as  a  pas  de  deux. 
"Essentially,  it's  a  great  love  story,"  she  says,  "about  a 
woman  who's  better  than  the  guy  she  loves  at  the  thing 
they're  both  good  at."  Relax,  Ethel.       -MlMl  KRAMER 
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Bernadette  Peters 
will  throw  audiences  a  cc" 

with  her  new  take  <  " 
Annie  Oakley.  She  is  pictured 

here  at  Silver  Lake  Farms 
on  Staten  Island,  New  York, 
November  1998.  I 
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SHOWSTOPPER 


Garth  Drabinsky  attends  the 
New  York  opening  of  his  revival 
of  Jerome  Kern's  Show  Boat 
at  the  Gershwin  Theater,  October  2, 
1994.  Despite  a  951 -performance 
Broadway  run,  the  extravagant 
road  shows  were  yanked  earlv. 


When  former  Hollywood  superagent 

and  ousted  Disney  president  Michael  Ovitz 

announced  a  $20  million  investment  in  Livent  last 

April,  he  took  control  of  the  biggest,  flashiest,  and 

p«haps  most  influential  production  company  on 

Broadway — and  started  on  a  collision  course  with 

Garth  Drabinsky,  the  Canadian-born  impresario 

who  built  Livent  into  a  theatrical  cojpssus  with 

shows  such  as  Ragtime,  Show  Boat,  and  the  new 

musicals  Parade  and  Fosse.  Today,  Livent 

has  filed  for  bankruptcy  protection,  Drabinsky 
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the  F.B.I.  and  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 

are  investigating.  As  the  lawsuits  fly, 

SUZANNA  ANDREWS  goes  behind  the  scenes 
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THE  PRODUCERS 


Seagram's  ICdgar  Bronfman  Sr. 
and  Michael  Ovltz  in  New  York, 
1998.  Above,  Drabinskv  and 
Livent  partner  Myron  Gottlieb  at 
the  December  1997  opening  of 
the  lord  Center  in  New  York. 
Right,  Livent  chairman  Roy  I  in  mm i 
and  Drabinskv  at  Li  vent's  annual 
meeting  in  Toronto  last  June. 


t  was  a  grim  board 
directors  whose  calls  were  patched  ir 
the  conference  call  that  began  at  eig| 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  November 
1998.  Among  the  Canadians  calling 
were  the  newspaper  magnate  Conrz 
Black;  mergers-and-acquisitions  billionail 
Jim  Pattison;  Garfield  Emerson,  the  hea 
of  the  Canadian  Rothschild  bank;  and  J<| 
Rotman,  chairman  of  the  Clairvest  invea 
ment  group.  The  Americans  phoning 
were  a  no  less  impressive  group,  includir 
Alfred  Taubman,  the  real-estate  tycoc 
and  chairman  of  Sotheby's;  the  millio 
aire  LBO  financier  Thomas  Lee;  and  tl 
former  head  of  CAA  and  ex-Disney  exe 
utive  Michael  Ovitz.  Seven  months  earlie 
Ovitz  had  invested  $20  million  in  Liven 
Inc.,  the  company  on  whose  board  the; 
men  sat.  With  that  money,  he  had  take 
control  of  what  was  regarded  as  the  moi 
original,  the  biggest,  and  perhaps  th 
most  important  company  on  Broadwa; 
the  one  that  had  produced  the  winner  c 
the   1993  Tony  Award  for  best  musica 
Kiss  of  the  Spider  Woman;  the  1994  block 
buster  revival  of  Jerome  Kern  and  Osca 
Hammerstein's  1927  classic,  Show  Boai 
the  historical  pageant  Ragtime,  currentl 
the  highest-grossing  musical  in  New  York 
and  the  new  musicals  Fosse  and  Paradt 
At  the  time,  the  reaction  to  Ovitz's  invest 
ment  was  near  euphoric;  the  deal  wa 
billed  in  the  media  as  one  tha 
would  make  the  Canadian-basec 
Livent  a  more  powerful  force  oi 
Broadway  than  any  of  the  othe 
theatrical  titans— the  Shuberts,  th< 
Nederlanders,  and  Disney. 

But  by  the  morning  of  Novem 

ber  18,  things  had  gone  verj 

wrong.  Two  weeks  earlier,  Livent'i 

bank    the    Canadian    Imperia 

Bank  of  Commerce  (C.I. B.C.) 

had  refused  to  lend  Livent  anj 

more  money.  Shortly  after  that. 

the  bank  bounced  two  wire 

transfers  that  were  meant  to 

cover  payroll  costs,  including 
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aries  for  the  cast  of  the  New  York  pro- 
;tion  of  Ragtime.  Desperate  for  cash, 
'ent  directors  and  executives  had  scram- 
d  to  put  together  new  financing  until 
•  into  the  night  of  November  17,  but 
ir  rescue  attempts  had  failed.  Just  af- 
eight  the  next  morning,  the  19  mem- 
rs  of  the  board  of  directors  were  forced 
make  the  awful  decision  to  file  for 
nkruptcy  protection.  But  the  meeting 
i  not  end  there.  Also  on  the  phone  that 
jrning  were  Garth  Drabinsky,  who  had 
jnded  and  built  Livent,  and  his  partner, 
inadian  financier  Myron  Gottlieb.  As 
;  two  men  listened  in,  their  fellow  board 
embers— many  of  them  old  friends  of 
rabinsky's— voted  unanimously  to  fire 
rth  Drabinsky  and  Gottlieb  and  then 
ited  to  have  Livent's  attorneys  file  a  law- 
,it  against  them  immediately. 
The  allegations  against  Drabinsky  and 
ottlieb,  which  hit  the  newswires  within 
)urs,  were  staggering.  The  40-page  suit 
ed  by  Livent  accused  the  two  men  of 
aud,  breach  of  contract,  unjust  enrich- 
lent,  and  conspiracy  to  defraud,  and  out- 
ned  a  shocking  picture  of  years  of  alleged 
rongdoing  that  included  hidden  deals  and 
jcret  ledgers,  kickbacks  from  contractors, 
nd  massive  accounting  deceptions.  As  de- 
liled  in  the  lawsuit,  Garth  Drabinsky,  the 
0-year-old  visionary  impresario  who  had 
evoted  much  of  his  life  to  Livent,  who 
ad  lovingly  rebuilt  and  refurbished  some 
f  the  world's  most  beautiful  theaters— 
icluding  the  1920  Pantages  in  Toronto;  the 
,yric  and  the  Apollo,  two  former  Broad- 
ray  vaudeville  houses;  and 
ie  1925  Oriental  in  Chica- 
o— had  been  living  a  lie  for 
ears,  cheating  his  investors 
nd  the  stock-buying  public, 
rho  were  putting  their  money 
lto  a  company  that  was  little 
lore  than  a  house  of  cards. 
The  theater  world  had  been 


"The  only  really  important 

question  is:  Did  Garth  realize 

he  was  doing  it?  If  he  did, 

that  is  a  very  twisted  thing." 
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ALL  THAT  JAZZ 


Valaric  I Vilifonl 

in  a  scene  from  the 

Ibronto  production  of 

Fbue.  butt,  top.  Lea 

Michcle  and  I'eter 

Kricdman  in  Ragtime. 

Inset,  bottom,  the 

**ll-o'clock  number" 

from  Show  Boat. 


I  so 


awash  in  rumors  aboul  I  im.hI  since  August  10,  when  trading  OH 
the  company's  stock  was  mysteriously  suspended  by  the  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  stock  exchanges  due  to  "accounting  irregu- 
larities." There  were  whispers  of  a  secret  set  of  accounting 
hooks,  of  a  conspiracy  against  Drabinsky  by  Ovitz  and  his  new 
management  team,  of  betrayals  by  old  friends.  But  no  one  imag- 
ined how  serious  the  situation  really  was  that  the  goings-on  at 
Livent  were  under  investigation  by  regulators  on  both  sides  of 
the  border,  the  F.B.I.,  and  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police, 
who  late  last  month  raided  Livent's  Toronto  office,  carting  away 
two  truckloads  of  documents.  Nor  did  anyone  imagine  that  on 
November  IS,  after  a  six-week  investigation  into  the  alleged 
fraud  had  led  them  to  re-state  the  company's  finances,  the 
board  members  would  find  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  firm 
that,  according  to  financial  filings,  had  almost  no  cash  on  hand 
and  was  losing  more  than  $3  million  a  week. 

Today,  as  they  deal  with  the  government  investigations  and 
lawsuits  from  Livent's  stock  and  bond  holders  and  as  they 
struggle  to  find  a  buyer  for  the  company,  Ovitz  and  his  board, 
say  friends,  are  asking  themselves  how  this  could  have  hap- 
pened. "There  is  a  sense  of  betrayal  among  them.  It  is  a  great 
board,  and  a  lot  of  them  have  been  with  Garth  a  long  time," 
says  one  friend.  "This  was  total  betrayal."  It  has  also  been  hu- 
miliating. "All  this  class-A  talent,  brilliant  businessmen,  and 
they  all  overlooked  this,"  says  one  media  banker.  "This  makes 
everyone  look  dumb— they  all  look  stupid,"  says  another  promi- 
nent banker.  "Like  the  biggest  bunch  of  boobs,"  a  well-known 
media  financier  says.  How  did  businessmen  as  successful  as 
Conrad  Black,  Jim  Pattison,  and  Tom  Lee  come  to  believe  in 
Drabinsky  so  much  that  they  put  their  money  into  his  company 
and  sat  on  his  board  while  he  was,  as  they  now  allege,  cooking 
the  books  for  years?  How  could  Michael  Ovitz,  fresh  from  an 
abrupt  fall  from  power  at  Disney,  walk  right  into  a  mistake  of 
this  magnitude?  And  how,  above  all,  is  it  possible  that  Roy  Fur- 
man— a  respected  media  banker  who  had  advised  Drabinsky 
for  15  years  before  he  took  over  as  chairman  of  Livent  last 
summer— missed  the  disaster  happening  under  his  nose? 

Were  these  men  the  victims  of  a  fraud  so  cleverly  master- 
minded that  it  was  impossible  to  detect?  Or  did  they,  for  reasons 
of  ego  and  ambition— lured  by  the  bright  lights  of  Broadway— as 
some  people  believe,  ignore  signs  of  trouble  that  numerous 
prominent  bankers  and  investors  say  were  so  obvious  that  they 
would  not  have  gone  anywhere  near  Livent's  stock  or  Garth 
Drabinsky?  Or,  as  Drabinsky 's  attorneys  have  said,  is  it  possible 
that  no  fraud  was  ever  committed?  Is  Drabinsky  the  victim  of  a 
conspiracy  by  Ovitz,  Furman,  and  others  to  wrest  control  of  his 
company,  as  he  has  alleged  in  his  own  lawsuit,  filed  hours  after 
Livent's  directors  filed  theirs? 

There  is  no  question,  Drabinsky 's  friends  say,  that  he  be- 
lieves he  is  innocent.  "He's  said  to  me  that  his  case  is  solid," 
says  Isadore  Sharp,  a  friend  of  Drabinsky's  and  the  founder 
and  C.E.O.  of  the  Four  Seasons  hotels.  "He  feels  he  will  be 
vindicated  and  that  when  it  all  comes  out  his  name  will 
be  cleared."  These  days,  his  friends  say,  Drabinsky  alternates 
between  grief  and  rage  and  is  completely  obsessed  with  his  le- 
gal defense.  "He  thinks  it's  all  crazy,  and  I  do  believe  that  he 
believes  that,"  says  the  movie  producer  David  Brown,  who 
is  co-producing  with  Livent  The  Sweet  Smell  of  Success, 
the  John  Guare-Marvin  Hamlisch-Nicholas  Hytner  musi- 
cal, starring  Jonathan  Pryce,  currently  in  continued  on  page  179 
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Change 
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\^  _^Tx\  1979<  13-year-old  Diane 
Lane  starred  opposite  Laurence  Olivier  in  A  Little  Romance, 
landed  on  the  cover  of  Time  magazine,  and  prompted 
the  critics  to  call  her  "a  budding  Grace  Kelly."  Although 
Lane  made  indelible  marks  on  insecure  teenagers  every- 
where as  the  unattainable  teen  vixen  in  Francis  Ford 
Coppola's  80s  street-gang  movies,  The  Outsiders  and 
Rumble  Fish,  she  didn't  achieve  the  predicted  A-list  status. 
After  that,  she  found  steady  work  in  unsteady  movies,  such 
as  Knight  Moves,  Judge  Dredd,  and  Murder  at  1600. 

With  A  Walk  on  the  Moon,  due  out  this  spring,  Lane 
may  finally  be  having  her  moment.  In  actor  Tony  Gold- 
wyn's  directorial  debut,  Lane  plays  a  devoted  Jewish 
wife  and  mother  who,  in  the  summer  of  1 969,  makes  the 
customary  family  pilgrimage  to  the  Catskills.  There  she 
re-evaluates  her  life  of  mah-jongg,  Bar  Mitzvahs,  and 
marriage  to  a  menschy  TV  repairman  when  a  free  spirit 
in  baggy  cords  (Viggo  Mortensen)  passes  through  town 
hawking  blouses  and  a  little  free  love.  As  Pearl 
Kartrowitz,  Lane  is  just  as  believable  doing  the  free-to- 
be-you-and-me  dance  with  Mortensen  at  Woodstock  as 
she  is  chopping  celery.  No  wonder:  at  age  six,  Lane 
was  a  full  member  of  the  traveling  avant-garde  theater 
company  La  Mama.  When  not  hanging  out  in  New  York 
City  with  family  friends  John  Cassavetes  and  Gena  Row- 
lands, she  was  performing  Euripides  for  the  wife  of  the 
Shah  of  Iran  and  "running  around  Middle  Eastern  ba- 
zaars wearing  hippie  patches  and  peace  signs." 

Things  are  considerably  calmer  these  days  for  Lane, 
the  single  mother  of  a  five-year-old  girl  whom  she  had 
with  her  ex-husband,  actor  Christopher  Lambert.  Having 
learned  the  dangers  of  excessive  media  hype,  Lane  rejects 
the  talk  of  her  "comeback."  "The  illusion  of  having  control 
is  as  scary  as  not  having  control  at  all,"  she  says.  "The 
problem  with  film  is  that  you  can  rent  it  on  video  15 
yearslater."  -evgenia  PERETZ 
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STAR    IS    REBORN 


After  15  years  of 
sometimes  forgettable  movies, 

Diane  Lane  is  poised 

r  a  comeback  with  A  Walk  on 

the  Moon,  opposite  Viggo 

Mortensen.  Lane  was 

photographed  in  Los  Angeles 

on  December  3,  1998. 
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Averil  l*ii> son  Meyer  ul 
Old  WhIihiI  I  nun  with  her  sons, 
Oliu-r  Payne  lla>dnek  hihI  William 
Hum  lluydoek,  .mil  retriever, 
Mookic.  Opposite,  a  siyn  on  the 
properly  of  Irancis  I ..  KcIIojjh, 
ambassadnr-al-larue  under 
1'residenls  Nixon  and  Ford. 
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ntry  exurban  enclave  just  44  miles  from 
Manhattan,  until  the  late  70s,  when 
corporate  raiders  such  as  Carl  Icahn 
liid  Ivan  Boesky  moved  in — to  be 
followed  over  the  next  two  decades 
1  bv  a  bevy  of  high-profile  name; 

fncluding  George  Soros,  Ralph  Lauren. 
'  Michael  Crichton,  Tommy  Mottola, 
L  and  Donald  Trump.  But  visiting 

]  the  now  hot  town's  fablecL 

hilltop  estates,  listening  to  longtime 
inhabitants,  and  meeting  the 
wcent  arrivals,  ALEX  SHOUMATOFF 
*    --finds  Bedford  is  holding  its  own. 
burnishing  brash  new  fortunes 
with  the  grace  and 
patina  of  old  money 
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"The  Achilles  heel  of 

the  town  boards  is  that  I  have  the 

right  to  put  in  109  units,"  says 

Donald  Trump. 
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BOGEY  MAN 

Donald  Trump 
on  his  213-acre  estate, 
Seven  Springs,  which  he 
plans  to  develop  into  a 
"top  of  the  line"  golf  course 
-with  200  members  paying 
$300,000  apiece  to  join. 
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or  most  of  this  century  the  people  of  Bed- 
el, New  York,  managed  to  keep  the  existence  of  their  rural, 
odsy,  and  very  prosperous  exurb,  only  44  miles  from  Manhat- 
I,  on  the  Q.T.  (An  exurb,  according  to  the  sociologist  A.  C. 
ectorsky,  who  wrote  the  1955  book  The  Exurbanites,  is  the  next 
ng  out  from  the  suburbs.)  Tradi- 
nally,  people  of  wealth  and  taste, 
;ally  called  "hilltoppers,"  had  big 
■uses  on  hundreds  of  acres  in  the 
-square-mile  township,  but  they 
ed  unobtrusively,  on  dirt  roads  with 
.ttered  mailboxes  at  the  foot  of 
ng,  winding  driveways.  Affecting 
e  studied  seediness  of  the  English 
ntry,  the  men  puttered  about  in  rat- 
old  tweeds,  the  women  spent  the 
sh  days  of  summer  on  their  knees, 
ith  their  hands  in  the  soil.  Their 
irdens  were  their  fashion  statements. 
The  style,  the  very  ethos  of  Bedford, 
as  cozy,  countrified  simplicity— dog 
air  on  the  sofa,  the  old  stone  walls 
ong  your  borders  tumbling  down. 
i  reserve  verging  on  the  ascetic,  very 
ifferent  from  the  showier  old  Wasp 
iclaves  of  neighboring  Greenwich, 
'onnecticut,  and  Locust  Valley,  pre- 
liled.  You'd  go  over  for  a  drink  with 
ne  of  the  grandes  dames  in  her  big  brick  mansion  and  she'd 
ive  you  a  small  glass  of  Popov  vodka,  with  cheese  popcorn 
:rved  in  an  aluminum  pie  tin. 
"When  I  moved  here  25  years  ago  from  Long  Island,  it  was 
lore  important  to  have  had  money  than  to  have  it,"  John  Milnes 
aker,  a  local  architect,  observed  as  we  were  driving  around  look- 
ig  at  the  gorgeous  old  houses  which  abound  in  Bedford.  Baker 
as  scads  of  cousins  in  the  local  gentry:  Kelloggs,  Kembles, 
lillers,  Williamses,  Edgars,  Holmeses,  Jessups,  Knapps.  They 
re  all  descended  from  the  Dutch  trader  Jacobus  Backer,  who,  in 
555,  married  the  sister  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  colonial  governor 
f  New  Netherland,  as  New  York  was  then  called. 
There  has  always  been  money  in  Bedford,  old  money,  the 
ght  sort  of  money.  Banking  money  for  the  most  part.  Three 
residents  of  Morgan  Guaranty  (Patterson,  Preston,  and  Alexan- 
er)  have  been  residents.  But  starting  in  the  late  70s  the  Icahns, 
Oeskys,  and  other  big-buckskys  discovered  the  town.  The  Old 
ruard  was  dying  out  or  moving  up  to  Heritage  Hills,  a  commu- 
ity  mostly  for  retirees  in  Somers,  20  minutes  north.  Their  chit 
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LIFE  IN 

THE  SLOW  LANE 


From  above: 
The  1939  clock  tower 
at  Sutton  Corners; 
the  mechanism  is  wound 
weekly  In  neighbors. 
Ambassador  Kellogg 
in  his  1956  Bentley  at 
Mill  Pond  Farm. 
Kellogg  with  ancestral 
portraits  in  his  In  mil: 
room,  part  of  a 
circa-1920  McKim. 
Mead  &  White 
addition  to  the  original 
carl>-18th-ccntun 
house. 
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FOR  GOD  AND  COUNTRYSIDE 


Above,  rector  Terence  L.  Elsberry,  deacon 
Broaddus  "Speed"  Johnson  Jr.,  and  assistant 
minister  James  H.  Billington  Jr.  at  St.  Matthew's 
Episcopal  Church,  one-third  of  old  Bedford's 
Holy  Trinity  (with  the  Rippowam  Cisqua  School 
and  the  Bedford  Golf  and  Tennis  Club). 
Right,  the  first  hole  at  the  Golf  and  Tennis  Club, 
where  bandleader  Benny  Goodman  was  told 
to  tee  off  with  the  firemen.  Below,  Dotty  Harder, 
in  her  eighth  gracious  decade  as  a  Bedford 
resident.  Bottom,  center,  Frederic  Ashton  de 
Pevster  Todd  and  his  1720  root  cellar. 
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dren  had  with  few  exceptions  made  lives  for  themselves  else- 
where, or  they  couldn't  afford  to  live  in  Bedford,  owing  to  attri- 
tion of  their  work  ethic  or  to  their  having  gravitated  to  less 
lucrative  careers  in  the  arts,  or  whatever.  And  so  the  demo- 
graphics of  Bedford  began  to  change. 

The  turnover  of  the  old  estates  accelerated  during  the  90s, 
and  at  the  moment  Bedford  is  very  hot.  Billionaires  like  George 
Soros  and  Ralph  Lauren  have  little  fiefdoms  in  town.  Donald 
Trump  is  putting  in  a  world-class  golf  course  at  Seven  Springs, 
the  palatial  old  Eugene  Meyer  estate,  where  Meyer's  daughter, 
Vie  Washington  Post's  Katharine  Graham,  grew  up.  The  Meyers 
gave  the  estate  to  Yale,  and  it  was  later  sold  to  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity, from  which  Trump  got  it  for  a  song— only  $7.5  million. 
"Just  the  kitchen  is  worth  two  million,"  Trump  gloated  to  me 
recently.  There  has  been  an  influx  of  high-profile  people,  like 
writer  Michael  Crichton,  actors  Glenn  Close  and  Chevy  Chase, 
environmental  activist  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Jr.,  and  legendary 
record  producer  Phil  Ramone,  who  are  raising  their  children 
here.  Tina  Brown  and  Harry  Evans,  the  glitzy  Brits  of  New  York 
publishing,  have  bought  my  mother's  best  friend's  house,  a  Cur- 
rier &  Ives  American  farmhouse  with  a  broad  front  porch,  on 
the  way  to  Cross  River.  Tommy  Mottola,  head  of  the  $5.3  billion 
Sony  Music  Entertainment  empire,  picked  up  the  Wilkie  place, 
after  singer  Paul  Simon  decided  not  to  take  it  last  winter.  The 
last  time  I  drove  by  the  house,  Mottola  was  putting  in  a  high 
gate,  cobblestones,  and  surveillance  cameras— virtual  emblems 
of  the  new  Bedford. 

This  is  Mottola's  second  house  here.  A  few  years  ago,  on  the 
other  side  of  town,  he  and  his  then  wife,  the  singer  Mariah  Carey, 
built  a  22,000-square-foot  eclectic  extravaganza,  which  includ- 
ed such  features  as  a  subterranean  shooting  range,  but  it  failed 
to  save  the  marriage,  which  ended  less  than  two  years  after  they 
had  moved  in.  The  house  went  on  the  market  for  $40  million, 
and  last  spring  a  neighbor,  the  financier  Nelson  Peltz,  plunked 
down  just  over  half  that  for  it,  a  record  sale  for  the  area. 

T  recently  had  tea  with  86-year-old  Margot  Wilkie  in  her 
New  York  apartment;  John  Cheever  wrote  of  her  in 
his  journals,  "There  is  no  one  who  is  not  in  love  with 
Margot  Wilkie."  She  came  to  Bedford  with  three  chil- 
dren by  Dwight  Morrow  Jr.,  a  college  professor  and  the 
brother  of  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh,  and  her  second 
husband,  John  Wilkie,  the  head  of  Central  Hudson  Gas 
&  Electric,  had  four  of  his  own,  "so  we  needed  a  big  place  and 
we  found  that  rambling  house  in  Bedford.  I  lived  there  for  39 
years— longer  than  anywhere  else.  There  was  something  about 
the  land  that  was  very  generous— the  stone  walls,  the  maple 
trees  in  the  fall,  the  way  the  land  rolled  and  spread.  It  was  mag- 
ical. The  relationship  with  the  land  was  almost  English.  There 
were  all  these  nature  sanctuaries,  and  public  riding  trails  ran 
through  everyone's  property. 

"When  I  first  arrived,  I  thought,  People  free  of  convention 
will  not  be  easy  to  come  by  in  Bedford.  But  as  I  got  to  know 
them,  I  came  to  appreciate  their  solidity.  They  had  good  values, 
real  values  that  gave  substance  to  a  society,  and  I  think  the  land 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  it." 

Mottola,  on  the  telephone,  told  me  how  when  he  was  a  kid 
his  parents  used  to  take  the  family  on  drives  up  winding,  two- 
lane  Route  22  from  New  Rochelle  to  Armonk  to  Bedford  and 
then  on  the  dirt  roads,  through  miles  of  woods  and  fields.  They 
would  occasionally  catch  a  flickering  glimpse  among  the  trees 
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GREENER  PASTURES 


From  above:  Westchester  Wag  editor  in  chief 
Diane  Straus  Tucker  in  the  house  dial  belonged 
to  an  ancestor,  shopkeeper  David  Hays, 
during  the  American  Revolution;  director  of 
■4 iris"  athletics  Missy  Swan  and  students  at  the 
Kippowani  Cisqua  School;  Scottish  Highland 
cattle  at  Cabbage  Hill  Farm. 
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of  some  humongOUS  bouse.  He  even  camped  out  and  fished  on 
Byram  Lake  (which  is  just  a  lew  miles  from  his  first  Bedford 
bouse).  "I've  always  gravitated  to  the  country  and  the  woods,  so 
when  I  grew  up  I  went  for  it,"  he  explained. 

"This  house  is  going  to  be  different,"  he  assured  me,  "nol  a 
showplace.  This  is  my  sanctuary.  I'm  only  doing  just  a  few  ad- 
ditions, including  an  Adirondack  room  that  looks  like  an  old 
hunting  lodge.  This  house  will  be  much  more  country-elegant 
than  formal  or  palatial,  more  relaxed." 

Houses,  if  they've  been  around  for  any  length  of  time,  be- 
come like  the  shells  of  hermit  crabs,  inhabited  by  a  succession 
of  tenants  who  often  seem  to  have  little  in  common.  Take  the 
transfer  of  the  Montgomery  place,  an  unpretentious  contempo- 
rary nestled  in  the  woods,  to  James  "Little  Jimmy"  Ida,  the 
consigliere  of  the  Genovese  clan.  The  Montgomerys  were  an 
attractive  Bedford  family,  but  Jan  Montgomery  had  a  serious 
riding  accident  in  1984  and  moved  to  Santa  Barbara.  Little 
Jimmy  Ida  supposedly  picked  up  the  place  through  a  front 
man  in  1993  and  soon  thereafter  erected  some  birdhouses  that 
were  actually  surveillance  cameras,  into  which,  according  to  a 
local  resident,  birds  would  fly  and  be  electrocuted.  One  day,  a 
delegation  of  members  of  the  adjacent  Beaver  Dam  Sanctuary 
came  to  him  and  said,  "You've  killed  all  the 
goldfinches."  Little  Jimmy  thought  they  were 
talking  about  some  people,  and  he  assured 
them,  "I  didn't  whack  the  Goldfinches.  I 
was  in  Palm  Beach."  He  is  currently  doing 
life  for  two  people  he  did  whack.  The  house 
has  been  seized  by  the  government  under 
the  Rico  Act,  but  his  wife  and  children  still 
live  there,  pending  an  appeal. 

Some  of  Bedford's  houses,  if  you 
trace  them  back  four  or  five  own- 
ers, are  like  ready-made  mini- 
series.  For  instance,  the  bad-luck 
Bellamy  house,  as  a  few  old- 
timers  still  call  it,  an  originally 
shingle-style  mansion  recently 
redone  in  the  Craftsman  style.  Two  of  the 
children  of  Frederick  Wilder  Bellamy,  a  part- 
ner in  the  brokerage  firm  of  Dominick  & 
Dominick,  died  young  in  the  1930s.  Then,  in 
1969,  Robert  Thorson,  who  had  just  bought 
the  house,  drowned  in  the  family's  bathtub. 
He  was  only  37.  In  the  mid-90s,  a  friend  of 
the  son  of  Bruce  and  Roni  Sokoloff,  who 
had  bought  the  house  in  1982  and  become 
movers  and  shakers  in  the  new  Bedford,  drove 
one  of  their  three-wheelers  into  a  tree  on  the  property  and  was 
killed.  The  parents  of  the  dead  boy,  who  had  been  close  friends 
of  the  family,  sued  the  Sokoloffs;  in  1996  the  devastated  family 
sold  the  house  to  Michael  Crichton  for  $10  million  and  left 
town.  The  Crichtons  wanted  to  leave  Los  Angeles,  and  had 
been  looking  for  a  good  place  to  raise  kids.  Bedford  has  a  fine 
day  school,  Rippowam  Cisqua,  whose  name,  like  much  of  the 
nomenclature  of  northern  Westchester  County,  comes  from  the 
long-departed  (actually,  massacred  and  deported  would  be  clos- 
er to  the  truth)  local  Indians.  Not  only  that,  but  Crichton's  wife, 
the  actress  Anne-Marie  Martin,  raises  Icelandic  horses,  and 
Bedford  has  175  miles  of  riding  trails.  According  to  neighbors, 
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Rinhl,  clockwise  from  lop  left: 
awaiting  cockluil  time*  at  Mill  Pond  laril 
I  In-  garden-lighting  control  panel  at  Sevn 
Springs,  where  Hashiiif>ton  Post  owner    ( 
Katharini'  (iraliam  grew  up;  Sccma  Km 
at  In  i  iiimn  .  built  in  1939  tor  Inna  Stra, 
daughter-in-law  of  Ida  and  Isidor  Straus, 
who  went  dim  ii  on  the  Titanic;  a  bridge 
over  the  Vlianus  River;  a  Meyer  Sniffcn; 
nickel-plate-and-ehina  bathroom 
fixture  at  Seven  Springs. 
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This  page,  clockwise  from  top  left: 
Muffin  Ziminsky  D'Ambrosio, 
right,  prefers  to  show  real  estate 
on  horseback.  Art  dealer  Richard 
Feigen,  his  wife,  Margaret,  and 
daughters  Michacla  and  Christine 
at  their  Cantitoe  House.  Francie 
Train  at  her  1929  farmhouse. 
The  derelict  Penwood,  built  by  the 
Tucker  family  in  1919;  the 
property  is  now  being  developed 
by  corporate  raider  and  former 
TWA  chairman  Carl  Icahn. 
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hton's  feng  shui  master  told  him  that  the  house  was  not  in  har- 
iy  with  nature,  so  he  gutted  it— presumably  ending  the  curse.  Ei- 
that  or  the  ceilings  were  too  low  for  the  six-foot-nine-inch  writer. 
Jext  door  to  the  Crichtons  is  the  old  Nichols  place,  a  huge 
>rgian  brick  mansion,  which  has  had  an  equally  bizarre  suc- 
ion  of  tenants,  including  an  Englishwoman,  Delia  Vanderlip, 
>  claimed  to  be  the  personal  physician  of  former  Saudi  oil 
ister  and  opec  spokesman  Sheikh  Yamani.  In  1983,  Delia  and 
husband,  Kelvin,  applied  for  a  variance  to  put  up  a  10-foot 
along  the  front  of  their  property.  There  was  a  stormy  meeting 
he  planning  board,  pitting  the  Vanderlips  against  the  entire 
ised  community.  The  petition  was  denied,  and  shortly  there- 
r  the  Vanderlips  abruptly  skipped  town.  The  house  is  now  in- 
ited  by  financier  and  philanthropist  George  Soros  and  his  wife, 
an,  who  have  put  in  a  high  coniferous  hedge  through  which  you 
just  spy  the  indoor  sports  complex,  with  its  pool  and  tennis 
rt,  and  the  stables.  The  Soros  children  go  to  Rippowam  Cisqua, 
he  isn't  much  involved  in  the  community,  other,  less  fortunate 
ts  of  the  world  demanding  his  urgent  attention.  "It  used  to 
the  big  shots  got  involved.  You'd  see  E.  G. 
rshall  [the  actor,  who  lived  on  the  Mount  Kisco 
I  of  Bedford  and  died  last  year]  at  town  meet- 
s,"  R.  J.  Marx,  the  editor  of  The  Record  Review, 
vely  rag  that  covers  Bedford  and  Pound  Ridge, 
i  me.  "Now  they  send  their  representative." 

Let's  face  it,  a  whole  new  social  life  is 
coming  in,"  John  Renwick  Jr.,  a  real- 
estate  agent  who  is  something  like 
12th-generation  Bedford,  told  me. 
"The  new  Bedford  resident  could 
come  from  any  walk  of  life.  His  only 
distinguishing  characteristic  is  that 
is  making  money  hand  over  fist." 
Renwick,  now  77  years  old,  is  a  descendant 
Nicholas  Webster,  one  of  the  22  Puritans  who 
ne  up  from  Stamford,  Connecticut,  in  1680  and 
lght  7,673  acres,  the  initial  grant  of  what  two 
rs  later  became  the  Town  of  Bedford,  from  the 
ikiteke  Indians  for  45  pounds'  worth  of  trinkets, 
nkets,  and  cloth.  Renwick's  grandfather  Henry 
idle  Lounsbery,  a  real-estate  broker,  was  one  of 
founders  of  the  Bedford  Golf  and  Tennis  Club 
896.  Renwick  married  his  fourth  cousin  Louise 
sted,  a  great  beauty,  and  they  lived  in  a  lovely 
lonial  right  on  the  Bedford  Village  Green.  In 
0,  Louise  was  walking  across  the  street  from 
Historical  Hall,  where  she  had  just  voted, 
;n  she  was  struck  by  a  car.  A  stoplight  now 
igs  over  the  spot  where  Louise  met  her  tragic  end. 
lenwick  sold  the  house  in  1997  and  moved  to  a  quiet  road 
in  the  woods  a  few  miles  away.  He  also  turned  over  his  real- 
ite  business  to  his  son  Jim.  "It  was  no  longer  fun,"  he  ex- 
ined,  recalling  how  he  had  shown  the  old  Merrill  place, 
rlebrook,  to  a  representative  of  Ralph  Lauren's.  (Merlebrook, 
rge,  stone,  vaguely  Tudorish  mansion,  was  built  by  Edwin  G. 
rrill,  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  New  York,  in  the  1930s, 
vas  inspired  by  Lygon  Arms,  a  grand  hotel  in  the  Cots- 
ds.)  "The  representative  liked  what  he  saw  and  said  that 
client  was  very  interested,  and  a  few  days  later  Mr.  Lauren 
iself  flew  in  with  his  architects,"  Renwick  continued.  "He  was 
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wearing  .1  long  black  leathei  cow  hoy  coat, 
and  after  we  had  finished  going  through  the 
house.  I  heard  one  of  his  architects  whispei 
to  him,  'This  is  not  authentic,'  and  out  they 
all  went."  (I  amen  bought  another  estate  in 
Bedford.) 

Louise  Renwick's  death  seemed  to  mark 
the  end  of  what  might  be  Called  Bedford's 
classic  period,  when  the  social  order  re- 
volved around  three  institutions  which  some 
wag  dubbed  the  Holy  Trinity:  St.  Matthew's 
Episcopal  Chinch,  Rippowam  (which  later 
merged  with  Cisqua,  another  local  private 
school),  and  the  Bedford  Golf  and  Tennis 
Club,  known  simply  as  the  Club.  That  peri- 
od peaked  in  the  golden  Eisenhower  years. 
Isabel  Durcan,  who  was  just  about  the  only 
Democrat  in  town,  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
get  Benny  Goodman,  who  had  married  one 
of  the  Hammond  girls  and  was  living  in 
Pound  Ridge,  into  the  Club.  The  King  of 
Swing,  who  was  Jewish,  was  welcome  to  tee 
off  with  the  firemen  and  the  shopkeepers  on 
Monday  mornings,  but  joining  was  out  of 
the  question. 

It  was  the  world  of  John  Cheever.  Chee- 
ver  lived  a  few  miles  away,  over  in  Ossining, 
but  it  was  really  Bedford's  classic  period 
that  he  wrote  about  in  his  stories.  The  Holy 
Trinity  is  still  going  strong,  but  most  of  the 
town's  17,000  residents  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  not  that  they  ever  did.  The  Club 
has  a  fresh  cohort  of  members  in  their  30s, 
"attractive  new  Bedford,"  as  a  native  de- 
scribed them,  with  Cheevery  names  like 
Morley,  Bostwick,  and  Bancroft.  As  far  as 
loosening  up  the  admissions  policy,  the 
Club  is  "worse  than  ever,"  she  told  me. 
"They're  not  giving  an  inch." 

Only  a  few  of  the  old  places  are  intact, 
though.  An  octogenarian  who  is  ada- 
mant about  not  wanting  to  be  "in  the  pa- 
pers" is  still  on  her  100-plus  acres.  "I'm 
afraid  you  won't  recognize  me,"  she  said 
over  the  phone.  It  had  been  years  since  I  saw 
her.  "I've  become  Methuselah's  classmate." 

She  confided  that  she  was  having  a  hard 
time  paying  the  taxes  on  the  place.  Three 
years  ago  she  had  had  no  alternative  but  to 
log  500  mature  trees. 

Mill  Pond  Farm,  the  home  of  80-year- 
old  Ambassador  Francis  L.  Kellogg,  should 
be  frozen  in  amber,  just  the  way  it  is.  I 
pushed  the  doorbell  of  the  pink  house  with 
green  trim,  which  is  right  on  a  busy  road. 
There  was  no  response,  so  I  let  myself  into 
the  tiny  rooms  of  the  original,  circa-1714 
part  of  the  house.  I  gave  a  holler  upstairs,  in 
one  of  whose  bedrooms  a  Princeton  class- 
mate of  Kellogg's,  who  had  come  for  the 
weekend,  had  ended  up  staying  seven  years. 
No  one  there.  An  opera  CD  was  going  full 
blast  in  the  living  room,  added  on  in  the 
20s  by  the  firm  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White. 
I  walked  out  back,  down  the  Via  Ernesto, 
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named  for  Kellogg's  beloved  Italian  garden- 
er a\k\  paved  with  genuine  New  York  City 
cobblestones  that  Kellogg  had  picked  up 
lor  live  cents  apiece  in  1947.  I  paused  at  the 
bridge  over  the  Stone  Hill  River.  A  swan 
paddled  up  from  the  pond  created  by  the 
old  mill  dam  a  hundred  yards  downstream, 
and  flared  its  wings  in  an  elegant  display  of 
menace.  Two  head  of  miniature  Dexter  cat- 
tle, a  rare  breed  no  higher  than  my  waist, 
trotted  up  to  a  stone  wall.  Kellogg  once 
gave  two  of  his  Dexters  to  a  guest  from 
California  who  thought  the  small  cows 
would  make  his  property  seem  larger.  An- 
other lucky  guest  drove  home  with  a  pair 
of  Kellogg's  Dexters  in  his  stretch  limo. 

A  small  terrier,  yapping  its  head  off, 
came  running  down  from  the  pool  house, 
but  no  Kellogg.  The  door  to  the  mill  house, 
which  pre-dates  the  main  house  and  was 
first  a  gristmill,  and  then  a  sawmill,  was  open, 
but  Kellogg  was  nowhere  to  be  found 
among  the  stuffed  lion,  warthog,  topi,  and 
Thomson's  gazelle  the  ambassador  had 
bagged  in  Kenya  in  1967,  before  he  became 
president  of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  and 
assistant  secretary  of  state  under  Nixon 
and  Ford.  I  continued  around  the  pond 
through  his  mother's  beautiful  gardens. 
Emilie  Baker  Kellogg  had  been  a  stalwart 
of  the  Bedford  Garden  Club,  one  of  13 
founding  chapters  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America. 

Bedford,  I  have  always  thought,  is  a  ma- 
triarchy. To  call  it  a  bedroom  community  is 
to  demean  the  dominant  role  of  its  women, 
who  run  the  place  during  the  day,  while  the 
men  are  down  in  the  city.  The  women  usual- 
ly outlive  their  husbands  by  decades,  and  it's 
then  that  they  become  really  powerful.  These 
cultivated  ladies  started  Rippowam  in  1917; 
established  the  first  preserve  of  the  Nature 
Conservancy  (which  now  has  them  all  over 
the  world)  in  order  to  save  the  350-year-old 
virgin  hemlocks  in  the  Mianus  River  Gorge, 
over  toward  Greenwich;  and  also  founded 
both  the  state  troopers  and  one  of  the  first 
local  chapters  of  the  Audubon  Society. 

At  last  I  found  Kellogg  in  his  garage,  try- 
ing to  start  his  Bentley.  He  was  unshaven, 
dressed  in  blue  jeans  and  a  greasy  down 
vest,  and  happy  for  an  excuse  to  head  up  to 
the  house  for  Bloody  Marys. 

Joan  Van  KJeeck  and  I  have  known  each 
other  forever.  In  the  50s  she  was  several 
years  ahead  of  me  at  "Rip,"  as  we  all 
called  the  school,  and  in  the  early  70s,  dur- 
ing my  brief  career  as  a  middle-school 
science  teacher,  which  coincided  with  my 
equally  brief  first  marriage,  we  were  both 
on  the  faculty.  She  was  the  girls'  field-hockey 
and  Softball  coach.  Now  she  drives  people 
to  the  airport,  picking  up  the  latest  gossip 
en  route.  She  has  an  encyclopedic  knowl- 
edge of  who  married  whom,  who  divorced 


whom,  where  the  money  came  from  at  " 
where  it  went,  which  prep  school  the  ki4 
went  to  and  how  they  turned  out.  and  is  q 
top  of  everything  remotely  scandalous  thi 
has  happened  over  the  last  half-century.  Or 
afternoon  we  drove  up  Guard  Hill  Road 
see  what  Carl  Icahn,  the  feared  corpoi 
raider  and  former  TWA  chief,  who  used 
live  in  town  (his  ex-wife.  Liba,  still  does; 
moved  away  in  the  mid-90s),  was  doing 
Penwood,  one  of  several  old  estates  in 
area  he  is  developing. 

Penwood  was  owned  by  the  Tuckers,  wl  ^ 
are  perhaps  the  most  important  local  d  '■ 
nasty.  The  money  came  from  Anthoi  i 
Nicholas  Brady,  who  backed  Thomas  Ec- 
son,  and  who  at  his  death  left  one  of  tl  [■ 
largest  personal  fortunes  theretofore  accp 
mulated  in  America.  Brady's  daughter  Mai 
cia  married  Carll  Tucker  Sr.,  who  manage  I 
her  portion  of  the  inheritance  well,  and  I 
1919  the  Tuckers  finished  building  a  gloom  I 
many-roomed  collegiate-Gothic  mansion  th  J 
was  now,  Joan  and  I  were  not  surprised  <  f 
see,  in  picturesque  ruins. 

"I  mean,  who  would  ever  want  to  lh  n 
here?"  Joan  asked  in  her  irony-drippir  t 
drawl  as  we  wandered  through  the  dar 
empty  rooms.  "Can  you  imagine?"  Aft<  I 
Mrs.  Tucker's  death  in  1976,  Penwood  w;  I 
sold  to  a  right-wing  Catholic  sect  called  tl  1 
Foundation  for  Christian  Civilization,  whic  ; 
wanted  to  operate  a  boys'  school  on  tl  ll 
property.  Rumors  abounded  (and  were  d  " 
nied)  that  the  group  was  a  front  for  a  righ  I 
wing  paramilitary  organization,  and  stage 
martial  exercises  on  the  estate.  When  they  i » 
nally  gave  up  the  property  in  1993,  the  plac  1 
had  been  trashed,  and  now  the  house  w 
an  unsalvageable  white  elephant. 

The  glass-roofed  building  with  the  indoc 
tennis  court,  where  many  a  debutante  part 
was  held,  and  where  Joan  gave  tennis  le: 
sons  to  generations  of  Bedford  children,  wa 
also  a  teardown,  as  was  the  squash  coui 
where  I  used  to  do  battle  with  young  Car 
Tucker  III  in  the  70s.  On  the  296-acr 
grounds  Icahn  was  putting  up  the  first  3  c 
the  40  sizable  stone  and  shingle-style  mar 
sions  he  plans  to  build  on  the  property.  The 
were,  we  were  relieved  to  see,  tasteful  an 
far  more  livable  than  Penwood  itself. 

During  the  60s  there  was  a  savage  battl 
over  which  route  the  new,  six-lane  Ir 
terstate  684,  about  to  be  rammed  righ 
through  the  middle  of  Bedford,  woul< 
take —through  Penwood  or,  several  miles  ti 
the  east,  through  the  Westmoreland  Sane 
tuary,  which  Helen  Clay  Frick,  the  reclii 
sive  daughter  of  the  Pittsburgh  steel  baroi 
Henry  Clay  Frick,  had  created  in  1957,  an( 
which  is  where  it  ended  up  going.  Afte 
the  interstate  was  opened,  in  the  early  70s 
Bedford  was  suddenly  accessible  to  anyom 
driving  up  from  the  city. 
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wn  after,  some  clever  second-story  men 
became  known  as  the  "Dinnertime 
;"  started  to  work  the  houses  in  town. 
I  would  rob  the  upstairs  floors  while  the 
lies  were  downstairs  eating  supper.  At 
point  the  men  put  a  ladder  up  to  the 
;ns'  house  while  they  were  having  a 
I  dinner  party  and  relieved  them  of  their 
lry.  Or  you'd  come  back  from  church  or 
1  the  Club  and  discover  that  you'd  been 
;led.  They  almost  seemed  to  have  an  in- 
accomplice. 

Tie  Dinnertime  Boys  were  followed  by 
even  more  methodical  "Social  Register 
jlars."  In  those  days  everybody  who  mat- 
d  in  Bedford  was  listed  in  the  blue  book 
ich  is  actually  black).  My  mother  kept  it 
ler  bedside  table.  The  burglars,  who  had 
>py,  would  choose  their  victims  from  the 
k,  under  the  mistaken  assumption  that 
yone  listed  in  it  was  loaded.  Hitting  at 
it,  they  would  grab  jewelry  and  silver- 
e,  then  jump  on  684  and  make  their  get- 
y.  After  a  joint  three-state  investigation, 
gang  was  finally  caught  in  flagrante  with 
unkful  of  goods  and  two  well-thumbed 
lies  of  the  Register  beside  them. 

Ihe  60s  hit  Bedford  hard.  "I  think  the 
children  started  to  think  there  was  some- 
ig  really  rather  wrong  with  the  way  it  was, 
t  it  wasn't  an  ideal  Utopia,  with  people 
the  hilltops  looking  down  on  the  public 
ools,"  Tanya  Lowe,  whose  children  came 
ige  during  that  turbulent  decade,  reflect- 
i  few  years  ago  at  a  gathering  of  the  Old 
ard.  (Tanya  was  born  a  Litchfield,  a  fam- 
that  has  had  a  succession  of  big  houses 
Bedford  going  back  to  the  1920s.  They 
)  own  Litchfield  Hall,  a  stone  castle  on 
)00  acres  in  the  Adirondacks.) 
They'd  seen  too  much  of  the  two  cars 
he  garage,"  agreed  Kathie  Van  Cortlandt 
berding,  who  grew  up  in  a  McKim,  Mead 
White-renovated  farmhouse  on  Guard 
1,  "and  the  mother  who  didn't  do  much 
ept  arrange  flowers.  I  think  the  kids 
e  right.  They  gave  us  a  jolt.  They  didn't 
it  to  live  our  lives,  mother  and  father 
1  puppy  dog." 

iy  the  late  60s  there  was  a  countercul- 
:  with  communes  and  ashrams  to  join, 
iical  lawyer  William  Kunstler  gave  a 
:  on  the  Bedford  Green  after  the  Kent 
:e  massacre.  Families  were  split  down 
middle.  By  the  70s,  wives,  inflamed 
i  the  new  feminism,  became  restive,  and 
rriages  in  which  the  husband  had  never 
;hed  a  dish  and  had  no  intention  of  do- 
so  blew  up.  As  divorce  became  com- 
n,  the  kids  at  Rippowam  grew  uncon- 
lable.  Sixth-graders  went  to  school  stoned, 
le  their  parents  sniffed  cocaine.  John 
'son,  the  Revlon  heir,  threw  wild  parties 
he  old  Straus  place  with  his  fiancee,  the 
•ess  Jennifer  O'Neill.  A  half-dozen  years 


later,  O'Neill  accidentally  shot  herself  in  the 
McLain  Street  house  she  was  sharing  with 
her  fifth  husband,  who  accidentally  stabbed 
himself  a  few.  weeks  afterward.  The  house 
is  now  being  done  up  by  a  new  buyer,  who 
was  no  doubt  surprised  to  find  lipstick  on 
his  gargoyles  last  Halloween. 

I  saw  a  fair  amount  of  Carll  Tucker  III  dur- 
ing this  period,  due  to  our  mutual  interest 
in  racket  sports  and  the  written  word.  He 
bought  The  Saturday  Review  in  1977  from 
Norman  Cousins,  then  sold  it  and  took  over 
The  Patent  Trader,  a  local  paper  started  by 
his  father,  who  had  died  in  his  40s.  In  1976 
he  married  Diane  Straus,  who  was  from 
the  prominent  Jewish  family  which  owned 
Macy's.  Diane  had  been  the  captain  of  the 
women's  tennis  team  at  Yale,  and  we  quietly 
rooted  for  her  when  she  was  playing  one  of 
her  matches  at  the  Club,  to  which,  as  Tuck- 
er's wife,  she  was  automatically  admitted. 

At  first  Carll  and  Diane  lived  in  a  house 
which  Carll  had  commissioned  from  the  ar- 
chitect Robert  Venturi.  It  was  built  in  the 
woods  of  the  old  Fowler  estate  and,  with 
its  top  floor  in  the  canopy,  resembled  a 
birdhouse.  The  architectural  critic  Vincent 
Scully  called  it  "the  ultimate  revolution 
against  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  horizontals,  a 
great  thrusting  arrow  out  of  the  ground." 
Carll's  mother,  Emily,  had  married  Fiducia- 
ry Trust  Company  chairman  Harry  Fowler, 
who  had  inherited  a  very  big  house  and 
several  smaller  big  houses  on  two  hundred 
and  some  acres  on  Upper  Hook  Road. 
Most  of  the  estate  now  belongs  to  Ralph 
Lauren. 

In  1982,  Diane  gave  birth  to  their  second 
child.  Bursting  out  of  the  Venturi  house, 
they  moved  to  the  David  Hays  House,  right 
off  the  Bedford  Green.  Hays  had  been  a 
Jewish  shopkeeper  at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  turned  out  to  be  Diane's  fifth 
great-grandfather.  So  she  had  much  deeper 
roots  in  Bedford  than  the  Tuckers.  The  cou- 
ple made  the  unusual  decision  of  sending 
their  children  to  the  local  public  schools, 
which  Glenn  Close's  daughter  also  attends. 
Living  in  Bedford  was  already  insulating 
enough,  Diane  explained,  without  sending 
the  kids  to  private  school. 

The  Closes  are  one  of  Greenwich's  found- 
ing families,  but  Greenwich  is  "shot,"  as  a 
former  resident  put  it,  its  local  life  smoth- 
ered by  wall-to-wall  mansions,  so  Glenn's 
decision  to  move  to  Bedford  in  the  mid- 
80s  was  quite  logical.  She  lives  not  far 
from  one  of  the  two  houses  in  town  that 
were  used  for  the  terrifying  closing  scenes 
of  Fatal  Attraction,  when  she  tries  to  mur- 
der Michael  Douglas.  On  Saturday  Night 
Lives  1997  Christmas  show,  she  brought 
down  some  of  the  town's  shopkeepers  and 
servicepeople  to  join  her  in  a  hilarious 
rendition  of  "Silver  Bells." 


Other  people  began  to  discover  the  beau- 
ties of  Bedford.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Jr. 
arrived  in  1984.  (His  house  is  in  adjacent 
Mount  Kisco,  which  seceded  from  Bedford 
in  1978.)  After  a  turbulent  youth,  he  found 
his  metier  as  an  environmental  litigator.  He 
busted  General  Electric  for  polluting  the 
Hudson,  and  in  1989  he  nailed  the  Bedford 
Hills  Women's  Correctional  Facility  for  dump- 
ing raw  sewage  into  Beaver  Dam  Creek, 
which  feeds  Muscoot  Reservoir,  part  of  the 
New  York  City  water  system.  Going  through 
five  years  of  the  prison's  own  discharge- 
monitoring  reports,  Kennedy  found  10,000 
violations  and  forced  it  to  put  in  a  new, 
$10  million  treatment  plant. 

The  roster  of  past  and  present  inmates 
of  the  women's  prison  reads  like  the  Who's 
Who  of  female  crime  in  America.  Amy 
Fisher  (who  shot  the  wife  of  Joey  Buttafuo- 
co),  Alice  Crimmins  (who  was  convicted  in 
1971  of  killing  her  two  children),  Kathy 
Boudin  (who  baby-sat  for  John  Baker's  kids 
in  Greenwich  Village  before  becoming  a 
Weatherwoman  and  pulling  the  Brinks  rob- 
bery in  1981 ),  and,  most  famous,  Jean  Har- 
ris, headmistress  of  the  Madeira  School 
(who  in  1980  shot  her  philandering  lover, 
Herman  Tarnower,  the  "Scarsdale  Diet"  doc- 
tor). Harris  became  a  shining  example  to 
the  inmate  population,  and  was  paroled  in 
1993,  three  years  early.  "I  was  always  think- 
ing of  going  to  see  her,"  Averil  Payson  Mey- 
er, a  Madeira  graduate  who  lives  in  town, 
told  me. 

Bobby  Kennedy  is  "our  local  riverkeep- 
er,"  as  a  grateful  Bedfordite  put  it.  He  was 
the  first  to  take  an  interest  in  the  quality  of 
the  dark,  leaf-stained  brooks  and  streams 
that  run  through  town.  Happily  remarried 
to  Mary  Richardson,  with  three  new  chil- 
dren (he  has  five  in  all),  he  lives  in  the  old 
Goldschmidt  place.  (Carel  Goldschmidt  was 
a  Dutch  importer  of  Sumatran  tobacco. 
His  wife  Helena's  exquisite  flower  garden 
covered  the  grounds  which  are  now  the 
scene  of  the  Kennedys'  Sunday-afternoon 
capture-the-flag  game.)  Bobby  greeted  me 
in  his  skivvies  at  the  front  door,  the  picture 
of  lean,  vibrant  Kennedyhood.  We  went 
into  a  sunroom  filled  with  animal  skulls, 
beetles,  shells,  a  20-foot  anaconda  skin 
hanging  from  the  ceiling,  a  stuffed  owl  and 
pronghorn  antelope,  and  hoods  for  the  fal- 
cons he  keeps.  "I  monitor  the  New  York 
City  watershed,  and  Bedford  is  the  center  of 
it,"  he  explained.  "There  are  12  blue-ribbon 
trout  streams  within  50  minutes  of  Manhat- 
tan, and  many  of  them  run  through  Bed- 
ford, feeding  three  reservoirs."  New  York 
City's  touted  tap  water,  he  went  on.  in  real- 
ity "contains  partially  treated  sewage.  They 
don't  remove  the  urine.  A  glass  of  water 
from  a  Hell's  Kitchen  tap  contains  a  trace 
of  urine  from  Bedford  commodes  " 

Other  folks  quietly  came  to  the  Bed- 
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ford  area.  The  pianist  Misha  Dichter  is  in 

North  Salem,  just  to  the  north.  To  the  cast. 
in  Pound  Ridge,  are  singer  Eartha  Kitt  and 
actors  Susan  Sarandon  and  Christopher 
Reeve.  (A  few  months  before  his  tragic  fall 
I  met  Reeve  in  his  riding  duds  filling  up 
his  Wagonccr  at  the  Bedford  Shell  station.) 
According  to  the  documentary-film  maker 
Robert  Leacock,  who  has  just  finished  his 
house  in  Bedford  but  is  still  keeping  his 
house  in  the  Hamptons,  actor  Richard 
Gere,  who  has  had  his  place  in  Pound 
Ridge  for  about  15  years,  was  "the  pioneer 
of  having  three  known  houses  and  one  in 
Westchester  where  you  hide."  In  1983,  Phil 
Ramone.  who  has  produced  the  albums  of 
musicians  from  Burt  Bacharach  to  Paul  Si- 
mon and  Pavarotti,  bought  on  Guard  Hill. 
He  and  his  new  wife,  Karen,  he  explained, 
"fell  in  love  with  the  look  of  Bedford  and 
the  Boyd  place,"  an  unpretentious  farm- 
house, and  she  didn't  want  to  live  in  the 
house  he  had  occupied  with  his  ex-wife  in 
Pound  Ridge.  In  the  Boyds'  day,  kids  and 
animals  were  running  around  all  over  the 
place,  and  the  scene  today  is  the  same.  It's 
a  good-Karma,  family  house. 

Some  serious  financial  muscle  was  also 
moving  in.  Carl  Icahn  bought  the  Ben 
Smith  Jr.  place,  a  stone  Tudor,  and  Michael 
Milken's  protege  Dort  Cameron  III  pur- 
chased the  Hyde  place,  a  beautiful  Ital- 
ianate  Victorian  (which  he  still  has).  After 
the  death  of  DeWitt  and  Lila  Wallace,  the 
founders  of  Reader's  Digest,  Nelson  Peltz, 
who  had  made  a  huge  amount  of  money 
merging  American  Can  with  National  Can 
and  then  selling  it,  picked  up  their  106-acre 
estate  with  its  collegiate-Gothic  mansion, 
High  Winds.  Jerome  Kohlberg,  inventor  of 
the  leveraged  buyout,  bought  the  old  Spring 
place,  where  Flying  Ebony,  the  winner  of 
the  1925  Kentucky  Derby,  was  trained,  and 
renamed  it  Cabbage  Hill  Farm.  Henry  Sil- 
verman, the  owner  of  the  Cendant  con- 
glomerate, bought  the  old  Williams  place  in 
the  late  80s  and,  as  one  of  the  Williamses 
seethed,  "cleared  the  trees  so  you  could  see 
the  house,  and  put  blood-red  Moorish  wall- 
paper in  the  entry  hall,  including  the  ceil- 
ing. He  turned  old  English  into  bordello." 
Cendant  Corporation,  which  includes  Avis 
Rent  A  Car,  Days  Inn,  and  Coldwell  Banker, 
is  currently  in  trouble,  and  the  house  is  on 
the  market— it  seems  it  was  just  sold  for 
$3.5  million. 

The  social  nexus  of  this  new  crowd  was 
Roni  SokolofT,  a  strong  personality  and  the 
sister  of  the  original  nasty  boy,  Saul  Stein- 
berg, who  had  made  the  famous  runs  on 
Chemical  Bank  and  others.  Steinberg  and 
his  wife,  Gayfryd,  lived  in  town  until  the 


mid-1980s,  Rom  took  over  the  benefit  for 
the  summer  classical-music  festival  at  Care- 
moor,  the  t'ld  Rosen  estate,  and  turned  il 
into  a  flashy  gala  that  raised  a  ton  of  money. 
But  the  new  crowd  rubbed  the  Old  Guard 
the  wrong  way. 

Ivan  Boesky  was  charged  with  insider 
trading  in  1986  and  later  sentenced  to  three 
years.  Nine  years  earlier  he  and  his  wife, 
Seema,  had  bought  the  old  Straus  place, 
one  of  the  really  grand  ones,  from  John 
Revson.  It  had  actually  been  built  by  the 
Woodwards,  the  fancy  New  York  family 
who  would  become  notorious  in  the  50s, 
when  Billy  Woodward  was  shot  by  his  wife, 
Ann.  She  was  acquitted  on  the  grounds 
that  she  had  thought  he  was  a  burglar.  Af- 
ter being  savaged  by  Truman  Capote  in  an 
Esquire-magazine  article,  she  killed  herself. 
Its  next  owner,  Jesse  Straus,  an  ambassador 
to  France  in  the  30s,  was  the  son  of  Isidor 
and  Ida  Straus,  who  went  down  on  the  Ti- 
tanic. As  Seema  Boesky  understands  it,  it 
was  Ida's  climbing  out  of  the  lifeboat  to  die 
with  her  husband  that  inspired  the  movie. 
After  Jesse's  death,  his  wife,  Irma,  tore  the 
Woodward  place  down  and  rebuilt  it  with 
the  same  bricks. 

Ivan  Boesky  didn't  return,  and  now  lives  in 
California.  But  Seema  is  still  in  the  house. 
Everybody  who  knows  her  says  she  is  a 
lovely  woman.  One  morning  she  buzzed  me 
through  the  most  tasteful  new  gate  in  Bed- 
ford, and  I  drove  up  the  long  driveway,  past 
a  little  house  where  the  Strauses  had  grown 
mushrooms.  Then  the  magnificent,  domed 
house,  strongly  reminiscent  of  Monticello, 
hove  into  view  at  the  end  of  a  vast,  rising  ex- 
panse of  lawn.  The  dome  was  Seema's  con- 
tribution. I  drove  on  past  voluptuous  nudes 
and  other  eye-catching  sculptures  by  famous 
artists  that  I  agreed  not  to  name.  Seema, 
dressed  in  black,  a  tall,  handsome  woman  of 
indeterminate  middle  age,  opened  the  door. 
She  was  taking  care  of  a  four-month-old 
deer  head  Chihuahua  that  her  daughter  had 
given  her.  Poor  Cota  had  pneumonia  and  a 
collapsed  trachea.  "This  is  my  first  involve- 
ment of  a  serious  nature  since  I  divorced 
Ivan,"  she  said  in  a  down-to-earth  midwest- 
ern  accent. 

Seema,  not  Ivan,  had  originally  been  the 
one  with  the  money.  "My  father  owned  the 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel,  and  I  grew  up  like 
Eloise,"  she  told  me.  She  and  Ivan  "were 
not  looking  for  a  social  life.  Ivan  was  a  bit 
reclusive.  We  only  had  a  few  dinner  parties 
in  the  years  we  were  together  here. 

"And  the  neighbors  were  not  making  an 
effort  to  pull  us  out.  This  was  not  the  terri- 
tory one  expected  us  to  settle  in.  There  was 
a  clear  division  between  the  mavericks  like 
us  and  the  Icahns  and  the  Peltzes  and 
those  who  had  been  here  for  some  time." 

I  asked  Seema  if  she  had  met  Thomas 


i 


and  Pal  Keesee  (he  was  the  chairman  J 

the  board  of  the  National  Audubon  So0 
ely  for  many  years),  her  neighbors  of  Ji 
years,  and  she  had  never  heard  of  them,  ij) 
fact ,  in  the  late  80s  some  of  the  neighbo 
had  gotten  together  to  oppose  the  variaru 
Seema  had  thought  was  needed  for  hi' 
dome.  They  claimed  it  would  be  an  em 
sore,  even  though  the  house  is  so  far  baa 
on  the  property  that  you  can't  see  it.  li. 
alone  the  dome,  which  raised  the  existirJA 
roofiine  only  two  and  a  half  feet.  In  ni 
opinion,  it  is  an  unqualified  success.  Afl 
a  year  of  rancorous  planning-board  me^ 
ings,  it  turned  out  she  hadn't  needed  t 
variance  after  all. 

Following  Ivan's  arrest  and  the  ensui: 
swarm  of  paparazzi,  Seema  was  even  mo: 
shunned.  "I  felt  some  rejection,"  she  wei  it 
on.  "It  kind  of  tests  who  your  real  frien(  ) 
are.  No  one  in  Mount  Kisco  knew  me.  I  Hi 
go  to  the  cleaner  and  he'd  look  at  the  narr  i 
on  the  ticket  and  say,  'You  work  for  thi  * 
Mrs.  Boesky?  I  hear  she's  not  nice.'  "She  i 
perfectly  pleasant,'  I'd  say.  But  I  was  brougl  il 
up  with  the  value  that  you  have  to  gi\  id 
back  to  the  community,  and  I  started  1 1 
help  at  the  hospital  and  at  the  boys'  anli 
girls'  club  in  Mount  Kisco,  which  I  am  i  ( 
the  process  of  rebuilding.  Carll  and  Dian 
Tucker  were  among  the  first  to  reach  out  t  ri 
me.  He  was  instrumental  in  getting  me  o  I 
the  board  of  Caramoor."  Seema  had  ju;  I 
received  an  invitation  from  the  grande  dam  I 
who  serves  Popov  vodka  and  cheese  poj  i| 
corn,  which  means  that  she  has  really  ai  o 
rived,  that  perhaps  the  negative  stereotype  { 
are  finally  dissolving  as  the  old  and  ne\ 
Bedford  get  to  know  one  another  and  dis 
cover  that  they  have  a  lot  more  in  commo 
than  they  thought.  New  money  coming  i: 
and  acquiring  the  trappings  and  graces  o 
old  money.   Isn't  that  what   Bedford  ha 
really  been  about  all  along? 

The  90s  have  been  characterized  by  thi 
arrival  of  even  more  money.  Guy  Wysei 
Pratte,  who  has  a  big  asset-managemen 
fund,  is  in  the  Canfield  place  on  Guard  Hil 
Road;  a  Federal  Revival  with  attenuate( 
columns,  it  is  arguably  the  most  elegan 
house  in  all  of  Bedford.  Before  its  semi 
circular  portico,  photographer  Slim  Aaron; 
made  a  famous  portrait  of  Cass  Canfield 
whose  family  owned  Harper  &  Row,  wit! 
his  shotgun  in  one  hand  and  his  pipe  ir 
the  other.  Financier  and  real-estate  tycoor 
Leon  Black  has  bought  the  neighboring  es 
tates  of  Jane  Canfield's  two  sisters.  There  i; 
a  new  tendency  among  the  "megafolks,"  a; 
Carll  Tucker  called  them,  to  increase  theii 
holdings,  buying  up  whatever  property 
around  them  comes  on  the  market,  so  the 
old  estates  are  being  not  only  reconstitutes, 
but  also  in  some  cases  expanded.  All  ol 
which  bodes  well  for  the  future  of  Bed 
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1's  open,  rural  character,  because  "the 

ure  of  the  money  is  not  vulnerable,"  the 

vv  York  gallery  owner  Richard  Feigen 

1  me.  "There  is  so  much  financial  power 

here  now  it  would  be  difficult  for  some- 

i :  to  come  in  and  spoil  the  green  spaces." 

Real  estate  is  booming.  "Now  that  a 

ical  mass  of  interesting  people  has  been 

ched,  more  will  follow,"  Dan  Ginnel, 

dford's  top  real-estate  agent,  predicted. 

>X  News's  Catherine  Crier,  who  every- 

;  says   is   "absolutely  charming,"  and 

ven  Brill,  who  started  Court  TV  and 

lis  Content,  live  practically  across  from 

;h  other.  Clive  Davis,  the  president  of 

ista  Records,  and  the  discoverer  of  Janis 

Dlin,  Bruce  Springsteen,  Whitney  Hous- 

1,  Santana,  Blood,  Sweat  &  Tears,  and 

rth,  Wind  &  Fire,  has  called  upon  the 

<s  Angeles  architect  Mark  Rios  to  design 

ittle  island  of  L.A.,  with  an  infinity  pool 

d  a   30-seat  screening  room,  tucked 

ay  in  the  woods  just  over  the  Pound 

dge  border.  To  Davis  the  allure  of  Bed- 

•d  is  that  "it's  much  handier  than  the 

imptons,  which  are  more  industry-popu- 

ed,  so  you  don't  get  the  change  of  pace 

u  do  here." 

Carll  Tucker,  whom  I  recently  dropped 
on  at  his  office  at  The  Patent  Trader,  is 
rilled  with  what's  happening.  His  gam- 
;,  his  contrarian  impulse  to  stay  in  his 
imetown,  has  paid  off.  The  big  news  in 
idford  these  days  is  about  Carll's  new 
:psister-in-law.  After  the  death  of  Diane's 
ather,  Ellen,  who  was  a  New  York  Times 
lzberger,  Diane's  father,  R.  Peter  Straus, 
it  year  married— "Are  you  sitting  down?," 
an  Van  Kleeck  asked  me  as  she  prepared 
floor  me  with  the  news  the  Bedford 
apevine  was  just  beginning  to  pick  up 
—Monica  Lewinsky's  mother! 

k  cross  from  the  Soroses  is  Cantitoe 
A.  House,  a  particularly  gracious  Georgian 
ick  mansion,  designed  for  the  Litchfields 
1935  by  the  architect  Frederick  Godwin, 
nya  Lowe  grew  up  there.  Then  it  was  the 
me  of  Jim  and  Minnie  Fosburgh.  Jim  was 
painter,  and  Minnie  was  one  of  the  three 
ishing  sisters,  the  great  socialite  beauties. 
:kie  Kennedy  is  said  to  have  holed  up 
re  for  several  weeks  after  her  husband 
is  assassinated.  Since  1977  it  has  been  the 
me  of  Richard  Feigen.  Feigen  came  to 
idford  in  1971  with  his  then  wife,  Sandra 
alker,  who,  having  grown  up  in  Mill  Neck, 
>ng  Island,  was  agitating  for  a  place  in  the 
untry  and  had  two  ancient  widowed  aunts 
10  lived  on  the  Bedford  Green.  They 
mght  the  Hays  place,  divorced,  and  his  ex- 
fe  sold  it  to  the  Tuckers. 
As  Feigen  was  explaining  all  this,  a  Chi- 
se  butler  came  in  with  some  coffee,  and 
s  cell  phone  Feigen  had  laid  on  the  sofa 
unded.  "Tell  Mrs.  [a  Japanese  name]  she 


can  have  the  extension  on  the  Matisse  until 
Tuesday,  but  no  later,"  Feigen  instructed. 

Unlike  many  of  the  new  crowd,  Feigen 
took  great  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
town  and  in  the  preservation  of  its  ar- 
chitecture and  landscape,  which  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  Old  Guard, 
who  were  fighting  at  planning-board  meet- 
ings to  keep  Bedford  open.  "A  number  of 
accidents  saved  Bedford,"  he  explained. 
"Through  the  70s  most  of  the  town  was 
still  owned  by  the  old-line  people  who  had 
lived  here  forever.  Then  came  the  '77  re- 
cession and  firms  like  White  Weld  were 
absorbed.  There  was  an  exodus  of  these 
people  to  places  such  as  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont.  Sunnyfield  Farm,  a  crucial 
parcel  that  defines  Bedford's  rural  char- 
acter [you  see  its  rolling  pastures  with 
horses  grazing  or  being  ridden  on  the  right 
as  you  drive  to  Mount  Kisco],  was  bought 
by  a  developer  named  Hyman  Shapiro, 
who  wanted  to  put  a  house  on  every  four 
acres.  We  were  going  bananas  in  meet- 
ings at  the  Canfields'.  Then  I  heard  that 
Shapiro  went  bankrupt.  This  was  lucky  for 
Bedford— he  would  have  ruined  the  Mount 
Kisco  entrance  to  the  town. 

"The  Fowler  place,"  continued  Feigen, 
"was  bought  by  a  Chinese  developer,  who 
sold  it  to  another  developer  reputed  to  have 
bad  taste.  Every  obstruction  was  thrown  in 
his  way,  but  finally  he  won  the  right  to 
build  43  houses.  But  he  ended  up  selling 
the  property  to  Ralph  Lauren  for  a  very 
good  price.  That  would  have  ruined  the 
Cross  River  end  of  Bedford. 

"Ralph  called  me  one  day.  He  asked  me 
to  come  to  London  to  help  him  buy  some 
paintings.  'By  the  way,'  he  asked,  'do  you 
know  anything  about  a  200-acre  property 
in  Bedford?'  I  told  him  he  couldn't  find 
anything  like  it  in  an  hour  radius  of  the 
city,  so  he  bought  it  for  $20  million,  and 
sank  many  more  millions  into  it." 

Everyone  is  now  worried  about  what 
Donald  Trump  is  going  to  do  with  Seven 
Springs,  the  old  Meyer  place.  Even  Tommy 
Mottola  told  me,  with  a  hint  of  menace  in 
his  voice,  "We're  watching  Trump.  There 
are  too  many  people  up  here  who  want  to 
keep  it  nice." 

One  afternoon  Joan  Van  Kleeck  and  I 
sneaked  in  to  see  what  Trump  was  up  to. 
"Happiness  hasn't  been  in  this  place,"  she 
pronounced.  "You  see  all  this  beauty  and 
say,  'Yum,  yum,  yum.'  But  if  you  read  the 
books,  they  were  all  miserable." 

And  indeed,  Katharine  Graham's  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  autobiography,  Personal  His- 
tory, contains  these  sad,  familiar  paragraphs 
about  her  childhood  summers  at  Seven 
Springs: 

All  my  life  I  had  ambivalent  emotions 
about  Mount  Kisco.  On  one  level  I  deeply 


loved  it  and  had  happy  times  there  when  I 
was  young,  largely  because  there  were  chil- 
dren on  the  farm.  As  I  grew  older— say,  from 
twelve  to  eighteen— I  went  on  thinking  of  the 
farm  as  wonderful  because  as  a  younger  child 
I  had  thought  it  was,  but  in  reality,  through- 
out my  later  childhood  1  had  no  friends  in  the 
neighborhood  and  felt  completely  alone  there. 
It  was  not  until  I  was  much  older  that  I 
realized  we  were  almost  totally  isolated. 
Though  we  had  many  visitors  for  weekends 
or  longer,  there  was  little  or  no  local  social 
life.  Only  later  did  I  learn  that  my  parents 
had  suffered  from  local  anti-Semitism.  They 
had.  I  believe,  been  warned  when  they  first 
started  to  build  the  large  stone  house  that 
they  would  be  snubbed  socially.  And,  in  fact, 
they  were  never  invited  to  their  neighbors' 
houses  and  were  excluded  from  the  country 
club  until  it  went  broke,  at  which  time  they 
were  asked  to  join. 

Trump  could  be  the  key  to  understand- 
ing what  is  in  store  for  Bedford  in  the 
next  millennium.  I  approached  him  with  the 
suggestion  that  we  should  get  to  know  each 
other  in  the  course  of  playing  18  holes  to- 
gether. He  thought  it  was  a  great  idea,  and 
invited  me  to  tee  off  with  him  Sunday  at 
noon  at  Winged  Foot  Golf  Club,  the  fabled 
course  in  Mamaroneck,  20  minutes  south 
of  Bedford.  Actor  Joe  Pesci  was  supposed 
to  join  us,  but  it  ended  up  being  just  Trump 
and  me  and  the  old  Native  American  cad- 
die who  lugged  our  bags.  What  about  Bed- 
ford?, I  asked.  "It's  the  hottest  place  there 
is.  It's  crazy,"  he  answered. 

"This  is  one  of  the  great  houses  in  Amer- 
ica, but  it's  not  known,"  Trump  said,  de- 
scribing Seven  Springs.  "The  last  and  great- 
est of  the  estates,  and  nobody  knows  about 
it."  Not  only  that,  but  Nonsuch,  the  sum- 
mer retreat  of  Henry  J.  Heinz,  the  ketchup 
king  (and  an  old  beau  of  my  aunt's),  was 
being  thrown  in,  so  Trump  grabbed  it  and 
then  figured  out  that  it  would  be  a  perfect 
setting  for  a  golf  course,  he  has  said. 

This  is  a  little  disingenuous,  because 
Trump  is  developing  three  other  tracts  as 
golf  courses  in  the  New  York  City  area.  But 
this  one,  he  assured  me,  was  going  to  be 
the  Rolls-Royce  of  the  series.  "Absolutely 
top  of  the  line.  On  par  with  Winged  Foot, 
but  the  one  thing  I  can't  do  is  get  seven 
U.S.  Opens,  pictures  of  Hogan  coiled  like  a 
snake  on  the  wall."  There  were  going  to  be 
only  200  members,  so  nobody  would  ever 
have  to  worry  about  having  to  make  a  tee 
time.  At  $300,000  a  pop.  that  will  be  $60 
mil  right  there,  eight  and  a  half  times  what 
Trump  laid  out  for  the  place.  "I've  alread\ 
received  10  checks  from  people,  and  I  sent 
them  back  because  we  don't  even  have  t he- 
zoning  yet,"  he  told  me.  Most  of  the  prop- 
erty is  in  Bedford,  but  two  other  townships 
have  jurisdiction,  and  Byram  Lake,  which 
sits  below  a  cliff  that  drops  off  from  the 
house,  is  Mount  Kisco's  water  supply,  so 
there  is  concern  about  runoff  from  the  fair- 
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ways  and  greens,  Another  worry  is  the  traf- 
fic and  parking  problems  thai  the  P.G.A. 
tournaments  Trump  is  planning  to  host  will 
bung.  Only  narrow  back  roads  lead  up  to 
the  place. 

But  Trump  didn't  foresee  a  problem 
with  the  /oning.  "The  Achilles'  heel  of  the 
town  boards  is  that  I  have  the  right  to  put 
in  109  units.  Is  that  what  they  want,  as 
opposed  to  basing  the  most  beautiful  golf 
course  in  the  country?  They'll  find  out 
what  congestion  is  about." 

As  far  as  his  golf  game  is  concerned. 
Trump  walks  the  talk.  He  plays  to  a  handi- 
cap of  5,  and  that  day,  taking  only  one  rov- 
ing mulligan,  he  shot  a  71.  He  just  stepped 
up  and  hit  the  ball  where  it  was  supposed 
to  go.  No  angst.  It  was  fascinating  to  watch 
how  his  game  mirrored  his  approach  to  life. 
"Life  is  all  in  the  head,  isn't  it?"  he  said  af- 


ter stilling  a  three-iron  to  a  tiny  pin  Happing 
200  yards  away.  "Life  is  what  you  do  while 
you're  waiting  to  die,  so  what  difference 
does  it  make?  liver  hear  that  expression?" 

Casually  birdieing  the  18th  hole,  one 
of  the  toughest  in  golf,  he  said,  "I  just 
wanted  to  finish  with  a  bird  to  indelibly 
imprint  on  your  frigging  head  that  the 
Trumpster  can  play." 

Then  we  drove  up  to  Seven  Springs.  We 
passed  Nonsuch,  a  beautiful  stone  mansion 
m  its  own  right,  which  Trump  is  planning 
to  turn  into  a  guesthouse.  "What  I  bought 
for  eight  million  is  fucking  nuts,"  he  said. 
We  pulled  up  into  the  courtyard  of  Seven 
Springs,  which  he  had  finished  with  Bel- 
gian cobblestones  and  a  big  Italian  fountain 
in  the  center.  The  house  itself,  sided  with 
pinkish  granite  quarried  on  the  premises, 
has  about  50,000  square  feet,  with  three 
stories  and  two  wings,  one  containing  an 
indoor  pool.  It  was  designed  in  1915  by 
Charles  Piatt,  who  also  did  the  Soros  place. 


It  is  inarguably  the  most  palatial  house 
all,  far  more  deserving  of  the  term  chatet 
than  the  many  other  approximations  in  tl 
neighborhood 

"It  doesn't  get  any  belter  than  this,  you' 
agree,  for  a  piece  of  land,"  he  said  as  we  e 
reened  down  one  of  the  future  par-5s,  in  h 
black  Wagonecr,  chasing  some  deer  into  tr 
woods.  Six  of  the  most  celebrated  golf-coufl 
architects,  including  Tom  Fazio  and  Grc 
Norman,  had  submitted  plans.  Trump  h 
gone  with  Arthur  Hills,  "who  is  known  f(     1 
using  the  land  as  is,"  he  explained.  "The  othi  itf 
plans  would  have  ripped  the  shit  out  of  i  pi 
The  course  will  take  190  acres,  more  thi 
you  need,  but  there  will  still  be  room  for 
mansions,  and  I'm  going  to  spend  $30  m   Tnat 
lion  on  it,  twice  the  usual  price  of  a  top-o  vna 
the-line  new  course.  I'm  going  so  overboar   M 
but,  Alex,  to  be  honest,  you're  given  one  o 
portunity  with  a  piece  of  land  like  this." 

And  then  he  declared,  "Bedford  is  beaut 
ful  and  classy.  And  now  it  has  life."  □ 
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continued  from  page  144  said  jokingly  to 
me,  "Hillary  Clinton  is  probably  the  only 
person  in  America  you  could  tell  a  cigar 
joke  to  and  she  wouldn't  get  it." 

Hillary  carefully  censors  what  she  says 
about  Bill— even  with  her  own  mother. 
Dorothy  Rodham  does  not  grant  inter- 
views. She  lives  in  a  condo  in  Little  Rock 
co-owned  by  Hillary  and  often  listens  to 
right-wing  talk  radio.  I  was  able  recently 
to  engage  her  in  a  conversation. 

"I  don't  talk  to  Hillary  about  anything 
deeply  personal  concerning  her  marriage," 
Dorothy  Rodham  told  me.  "We  don't  sit 
down  and  have  those  mother-daughter  dis- 
cussions about  how  she  relates  to  her  hus- 
band, her  daughter,  or  anything  else  as  far 
as  her  personal  life  is  concerned. . . .  We 
don't  talk  about  deeply  personal  things." 

Without  the  benefit  of  uncensored  views, 
Hillary  was  easily  able  to  convince  herself 
that  Monica  Lewinsky's  story  was  a  flat- 
out  lie.  As  the  media  blared  All  Monica, 
All  the  Time,  Hillary  appeared  eager  to  go 
on  television  to  blame  the  scandal  on  a 
"vast  right-wing  conspiracy."  Mandy  Grun- 
wald,  who  had  served  both  Clintons  well 
during  the  1992  campaign,  talked  to  Hillary's 
staff  before  the  appearance  to  warn  them, 
"Here's  what's  out  there,  for  those  of  you  who 
don't  read  newspapers."  Grunwald  believes 
her  friend  was  "completely  unfazed"  by  it 
all  at  that  time,  she  emphasizes.  "In  her 
mind,"  Grunwald  told  me,  "the  scandals 
and  accusations  were  all  of  a  piece.  There 
was  no  difference  between  Filegate,  Travel- 
gate.  Paula  Jones;  they  were  all  just  more 
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of  the  same  political  charges  that  the  Clin- 
tons have  to  deal  with." 

On  the  Today  show  in  late  January,  speak- 
ing with  a  certainty  that  few  married  peo- 
ple could  muster,  Hillary  declared  that  she 
and  her  husband  "know  everything  there  is 
to  know  about  each  other."  Nobody  could 
have  predicted  the  snowball  effect  it  would 
set  off— except  Bill  Clinton. 

He  watched  as  Hillary  strode  into  the 
flames,  coordinating  damage  control,  cit- 
ing favorable  polls,  marshaling  surrogates 
to  warn  darkly  of  "a  day  of  reckoning"  for 
media  offenders.  Hillary  brought  back  old 
loyalists  for  the  new  battle  and  summoned 
pal  Harry  Thomason  (husband  and  partner 
of  television  producer  Linda  Bloodworth- 
Thomason)  to  stage-manage  the  president's 
defiant,  finger-wagging  television  appear- 
ance in  January. 

"I  did  not  have  sexual  relations  with  that 
woman— Miss  Lewinsky,"  Clinton  declared 
with  studied  forcefulness  on  January  26. 

The  First  Lady,  sunny  in  yellow,  stood 
beside  her  husband,  nodding. 

A  major  hole  in  their  defense  remained. 
It  was  personal.  It  was  Chelsea.  Their 
beloved  daughter,  their  best  thing,  was  called 
home  only  three  weeks  following  her  return 
to  Stanford  University  after  spending  Christ- 
mas break  with  her  parents. 

Who  was  going  to  tell  her,  and  what? 

Very  little  had  ever  been  allowed  to  take 
precedence  over  Chelsea— for  either  Clinton. 
In  Little  Rock,  when  Hillary  was  making 
trips  to  Washington  for  her  work  with  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund,  Chelsea  was  the 
girl  who  waited  up  for  Governor  Clinton. 
Betsey  Wright  recalls  Bill's  taking  time  to 


practice  the  piano  with  Chelsea  while  imp;  s> 
tient  aides  waited.  The  Clintons'  resider 
baby-sitter  in  the  mid-80s,  Melinda  Martir 
told  me,  "Whenever  Hillary  was  there,  sh 
always  sat  with  Chelsea  while  she  had  dir  ! 
ner."  The  Clintons  rarely  went  out  togetb 
in  those  years  of  strain  on  their  high-wir  I 
marriage.  Bill  once  called  Dick  Morris  t 
report,  "I  don't  think  we're  going  to  mak 
it."  But  Hillary,  according  to  Betsey  Wrigh 
never  gave  her  husband  an  out.  Chelsea  wa 
their  reason  to  hang  on. 

A  long  time  ago,  when  Hillary  was  fou    m 
her  mother  gave  her  license  to  fight  a  git 
who  kept  punching  her:  "There  is  no  roon 
in  this  house  for  cowards,"  Dorothy  Rod 
ham  said.  "The  next  time  she  hits  you,    m 
want  you  to  hit  her  back."  This  becam  ®\ 
the  model  for  Hillary's  operational  style  k 
In  effect,  she  told  her  husband  there  wa  L 
no  room  in  this  White  House  for  cowards 

You  take  your  daughter  to  Camp  Davit 
and  explain  it  yourself.  I'm  going  to  Davos.    ■» 
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It  was  sometime  after  January  20  tha 
Hillary  decided  to  accept  a  last-minute  in 
vitation  to  address  what  an  aide  calls  "tht  I 
creme  de  la  creme  of  the  world"  at  th<  , 
World  Economic  Forum  in  Davos,  Switzer 
land.  Davos  gave  her  something  else  to  thin! 
about.  There,  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  she  wouk 
look  out  at  an  audience  of  2,000  globa 
power  brokers— presidents,  prime  ministers 
C.E.O.'s  of  multinationals,  Nobel  Prize  win 
ners,  academics,  and  media  moguls.  She 
was  accustomed  to  looking  powerful  mer 
straight  in  the  eye. 

While  the  president  struggled  at  Camp 
David  to  find  the  words  to  keep  his  daugh 
ter's  trust,  the   First   Lady  reminded  the 
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I  Id  of  her  own  commanding  voice.  With 
presidential-eagle  brooch  clamped  at 

l  neck  on  a  collar  of  pearls,  Hillary  Clin- 
delivered  her  vision  of  priorities  for  im- 

I  ving  the  state  of  the  world  in  the  21st 
tury.  She  challenged  the  leaders  to  in- 

I  t  in  education  and  opportunities  for 
men  and  to  share  their  wealth  and  pow- 
Hcr  20-minute  address  was,  according 
Jim  Hoge,  the  editor  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
autifully  phrased"  and  delivered  without 
es.  "Her  manner,"  said  Hoge,  "was  that 

I  someone  at  the  top  of  her  game."  After 
landing  ovation,  a  top  Democratic  Party 
der  from  Hillary's  home  state  of 
nois  was  moved  to  political  lust. 
"That's  our  winning  candidate  for 
Senate,"  he  said. 

Somebody  else  said,  "Are  you  se- 
us?" 

The  official  didn't  hold  back:  "If 
could  get  rid  of  the  kid  [Bill 
nton],  I'd  run  her  in  a  minute, 
ibody  could  beat  her." 
Hillary  was  on  top.  But  how  could 
;  savor  this  moment,  knowing  that 
ross  the  world  her  fragile  family 
,s  once  again  in  danger  of  being 
attered? 

^he  American  public  has  suspect- 
.  ed  that  Hillary  Clinton's  mar- 
Ige  is  a  match  made  of  ambition; 
at  she  wants  power  and  glory;  that 
ien  the  last  hurrah  is  heard  from 
s  Clinton  White  House  she  will 
lit  a  respectable  length  of  time,  di- 
>rce  her  husband,  and  run  for  elec- 
'e  office  herself. 

But  this  was  not  Hillary's  choice. 

Although  she  is  perceived  as  a 
ird-edged  feminist,  she  has  made 
e  most  traditional  of  choices— to 
lin  her  status  in  the  world  through 
;r  husband.  And  to  hang  on  to 
m  no  matter  what.  Hillary's  choice 
in  be  seen  by  reasonable  people  ei- 
ler  as  a  sad  throwback  to  the  pre- 
minist  50s  or  as  a  model  of  mod- 
"n  Machiavellian  pragmatism.  She  has 
arned  to  look  at  the  world  the  way  men  of 
ower  do:  Never  take  attacks  personally, 
nd  in  the  face  of  all  obstacles  hold  on  to 
ne's  life  strategy  in  service  of  a  larger  agen- 
a.  She  is  both  martyr  and  opportunist. 

She  is  also  a  protector. 

Her  life  strategy,  decided  long  ago,  was  to 
ike  the  raw  material  of  a  brilliant,  emotion- 
lly  battered  child  with  a  good  heart  and  a 
lesperate  ambition  and  shape  him  into  a  po- 
etical star  to  which  she  could  hitch  her  wag- 
in  full  of  dreams  for  changing  the  world. 

It  took  a  Hillary  to  raise  a  president. 

Claudia  Riley,  the  widow  of  former 
Arkansas  lieutenant  governor  Bob  Riley, 
irst  met  Clinton  when  he  was  back  from 


Oxford  and  at  loose  ends  in  Little  Rock. 
"I  know  these  people,"  she  told  me.  "Bill 
was  ambitious,  but  he's  pretty  laid-back.  I 
don't  think  "he  ever  thought  that  he  was 
going  to  be  president.  Hillary  knew  where 
they  could  go. 

"He  loses  himself  with  the  people,"  Riley 
continued.  "Hillary  has  always  been  there 
to  take  control.  She  saw  the  potential  in  Bill, 
and  she  was  going  to  take  his  future  and 
mold  it.  His  destiny  was  in  her  hands.  I  be- 
lieve this  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  She 
was  the  one  who  kept  him  in  the  channel." 

Carolyn  Yeldell  Staley,  Bill's  boyhood 


DEAR  MAMA 

President-Elect  Bill  Clinton  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 

with  his  mother,  Virginia  Kelley.  She  was  known  for  her 

streak;  he  became  famous  for  being  slick. 


next-door  neighbor  from  Hot  Springs,  saw 
the  education  of  the  young  politician  hap- 
pen right  in  the  Clintons'  living  room. 

"Hillary  taught  him  how  to  fight,"  she 
says. 

Hillary  tried  to  keep  Bill  on  schedule.  "I 
have  to  kick  his  ass  every  morning,"  she 
once  told  Susan  McDougal,  according  to 
the  late  Jim  McDougal,  the  Clintons'  White- 
water guru.  Hillary  toughened  him  up. 

As  the  years  went  on,  the  most  ruthless 
of  the  Clintons'  Praetorian  Guard  have  all 
been  Hillary's  picks:  the  Cajun  clown  James 
Carville,  the  mercurial  Dick  Morris,  and  the 
courtier  Sidney  Blumenthal.  The  sure  way 
to  be  in  Hillary's  inner  circle,  says  a  former 
White  House  spokesperson,  "is  to  show  a 


balls-out,  go-to-the-mat  mentality  about  tak- 
ing on  their  enemies.  Anybody  who  has  a 
hang-up  about  fairness  is  cast  out  as  part  of 
the  enemy  camp." 

Hillary's  disowning  of  her  private  cir- 
cumstances allows  her  to  get  up  every 
morning  and  put  on  the  robes  and  jewels 
of  her  hard-won  position  as  American  roy- 
alty and  go  about  her  business  of  making 
a  difference  in  the  world.  As  First  Lady 
she  wields  tremendous  political  power  with- 
out electoral  accountability.  She  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  open  up  all  kinds  of  private  and 
nongovernmental  avenues  to  do  the 
good  things  she  believes  in  for 
children,  women,  the  protection  of 
America's  historical  treasures— the 
list  goes  on  and  on.  These  are  the 
most  important  things  to  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton. 

And  one  more  thing.  She  gets  to 
keep  Bill. 

"I  think  she's  in  love  with  this 
guy,"  is  the  nearly  ubiquitous  refrain 
of  their  friends  and  advisers,  al- 
though most  admit  that  they  are 
mystified  by  the  dynamics  of  the 
Clintons'  relationship. 

In  her  first  year  at  Yale  Law, 
Hillary  Rodham  was  "deliberately 
unattractive,"  according  to  one  male 
classmate.  "I  believe  it  came  down 
to  her  self-consciousness  about  her 
own  looks,"  says  this  source.  Lanny 
Davis,  who  was  with  Hillary  at 
Yale  and  is  now  a  partner  at  Patton 
Boggs  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
one  of  Hillary's  most  loyal  vassals, 
would  often  tease  Hillary  about  the 
way  she  dressed:  "Lurking  some- 
where beneath  that  headband  and 
those  glasses  and  that  dress  is  a 
beautiful  woman." 

"I'm  not  hiding  it,"  she  would 
brush  him  off,  annoyed.  "I  just 
don't  care." 

Although  this  was  the  late  60s. 
Hillary's  preference  for  shapeless 
shifts,  no  makeup,  and  hair  carelessly  tan- 
gled down  her  back  was  not  a  political 
statement.  Growing  up,  Hillary  made  no 
effort  to  be  pretty.  Makeup  and  clothes 
were  not  her  metier;  perfect  grades  and 
good  works  were  far  more  important.  Sub- 
stance over  style.  That  was  Hillary.  That 
was  how  she  was  raised. 

"I  wanted  my  children  to  be  able  to  keep 
their  equilibrium."  Dorothy  Rodham  told 
me,  explaining  how  she  used  a  carpenter's 
level  as  a  visual  tool  for  instruction.  She 
showed  Hillary  and  her  brothers  the  level 
with  the  bubble  dead  center.  "Imagine  hav- 
ing this  carpenter's  level  inside  you."  she 
told  them.  "You  try  to  keep  that  bubble  in 
the  center.  Sometimes  it  will  go  way  up 
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here,"  she  said,  lipping  the  instrument  to 
show  how  the  bubble  could  drift,  "and  you 
have  to  bring  it  back." 
The  Rodhams  emphasized  self-reliance 

no  hands,  no  help,  except  from  God  and 
Goldwater.  Hillary's  lather,  Hugh  Rodham, 
who  came  from  a  long  line  of  Methodists, 
led  the  family  each  Sunday  to  the  First 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Park  Ridge. 
Illinois,  a  predominantly  white,  largely  Re- 
publican suburb.  As  a  family,  Hillary  writes 
in  //  Tithes  a  I  lllage,  "we  talked  with  God, 
walked  with  God,  ate,  studied  and  argued 
with  God.  Each  night  we  knelt  by  our  beds 
to  pray." 

Even  as  a  girl.  Hillary  lived  mostly  up  in 
her  head.  The  heart  was  a  fickle  distraction 
in  the  Rodham  household.  Life  was  seen 
as  combat.  In  fact,  Hillary's  father  prided 
himself  on  having  trained  young  recruits 
for  combat  during  World  War  II.  Hugh 
Ellsworth  Rodham  served  as  a  chief  petty 
officer  in  the  navy,  and  he  used  his  old 
methods  in  raising  his  children.  "Well, 
Hillary,"  he  would  demand,  "how  are  you 
going  to  dig  yourself  out  of  this  one?" 
Hillary  tellingly  describes  her  father  as  "a 
self-sufficient,  tough-minded,  small  busi- 
nessman." He  was  his  own  boss  and  the 
sole  employee  of  his  screen-printing  plant. 
This  cold  drillmaster  asked  for  no  help  and 
offered  little  warmth. 

"When  I  brought  home  straight  A's  from 
junior  high,"  Hillary  writes,  "my  father's 
only  comment  was,  'Well,  Hillary,  that  must 
be  an  easy  school  you  go  to.'"  No  matter 
how  well  she  did,  her  father  was  always 
"raising  the  bar."  Hillary  acknowledges  that 
her  father's  "motivational  ploy  could  have 
had  the  opposite  effect  on  a  child  of  a  dif- 
ferent temperament  than  mine." 

Hillary's  mother  must  have  inculcated 
the  horror  of  divorce  that  has  shaped  so 
many  of  Hillary's  life  choices.  The  stories 
Dorothy  Rodham  told  were  searing:  about 
being  abandoned  by  parents  who  split  up 
when  she  was  only  eight,  about  being  dis- 
patched on  a  train  for  a  three-day  journey 
from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles  as  the  care- 
taker of  her  three-year-old  sister.  On  hearing 
this  tale,  Hillary  didn't  cry.  She  got  angry. 
"I  was  incredulous,"  she  writes,  "furious 
that  any  child,  even  in  the  safer  1920s, 
would  be  treated  like  that."  Young  Doro- 
thy's mother  disappeared  from  her  life  for  a 
decade;  Dorothy  was  raised  by  a  demean- 
ing grandmother  until  the  age  of  14,  when 
she  was  hired  by  strangers  to  work  for  room 
and  board.  In  Hillary's  mind,  her  mother's 
experience  became  a  parable  of  divorce  and 
the  pain  of  broken  families.  In  her  book  she 
writes:  "Children  without  fathers,  or  whose 
parents  float  in  and  out  of  their  lives  after 


divorce,  are  precarious  little  boats  in  the 

most  turbulent  seas ." 

I  asked  Hillary's  mother  if,  when  things 
become  what  most  of  us  would  think  of  as 
intolerable,  Hillary  calls  her  just  to  talk  and 
get  unconditional  love  and  support. 

"No,"  Mrs.  Rodham  said,  sounding  ev- 
ery bit  as  matter-of-fact  as  her  daughter. 
"Hillary  is  really  so  mature.  She  always  has 
been. . . .  She's  always  thought  things  out 
for  herself.  Then  if  she  needs  more  help  or 
direction,  she'll  discuss  things." 

Such  as  Chelsea? 

"Of  course,  we've  never  discussed  Chel- 
sea," she  said,  except  for  obvious  topics 
such  as  her  choice  of  colleges. 

Does  she  think  that  Hillary  feels  pain 
very  deeply?  "Of  course  she  does— she  is 
a  very  sensitive  person,"  Mrs.  Rodham 
said,  her  voice  tightening.  "But  she  is  able 
not  to  overemotionalize  it. . . .  She  doesn't 
go  into  one  of  these  horribly  overwrought 
kinds  of  tizzies.  That's  one  thing  I  never 
did,  either." 

Hillary's  fate  came  walking  into  the  Yale 
Law  School  library  in  the  fall  of  1970. 
It  took  the  form  of  a  handsome  southern 
boy  with  a  wild  shrub  of  hair,  huge  shoul- 
ders, pants  too  long,  and  shoes  impossi- 
bly hickish.  Bill  Clinton's  eyes,  however, 
reached  across  the  room  and  lit  up  for  his 
fellow  law  student. 

He  had  been  following  her  around  for 
weeks,  having  heard  her  speak  up  fearlessly 
in  a  class  they  shared  in  political  and  civil 
liberties.  He  had  watched  her  in  the  cav- 
ernous wood-paneled  dining  room.  She  was 
magnetic,  always  challenging,  arguing,  draw- 
ing upperclassmen  around  her  with  her 
intellectual  energy.  So  sharp,  that  Hillary 
Rodham,  so  big-city  sharp,  and  staggeringly 
confident. 

Yet  almost  from  the  very  beginning,  it 
was  Hillary  Rodham  who  pursued  Bill 
Clinton. 

When  in  1992  I  asked  the  candidate's 
wife  to  name  the  most  ecstatic  experience 
of  her  20s,  she  laughed  and  replied,  "Fall- 
ing in  love  with  Bill  Clinton. ...  He  wasn't 
afraid  of  me."  There  was  even  something 
childlike  and  desperately  needy  about  him. 

Bill  Clinton  tapped  into  a  part  of  Hillary 
that  no  one  ever  had,  says  Betsey  Wright. 
"Everyone  else  saw  her  as  a  terribly  serious 
woman,  very  intense.  He  saw  the  side  of 
her  that  liked  spontaneity  and  laughter.  He 
found  her  guttural  laugh:  it's  fabulous— 
there's  nothing  held  back.  The  public  never 
sees  that  side  of  her.  When  she's  laughing, 
that's  when  she's  free." 

Hillary  made  herself  indispensable  to 
the  very  political  animal  in  Bill  Clinton.  In 
the  summer  of  '72,  when  Bill  went  to 
Texas  to  volunteer  in  George  McGovern's 
presidential  campaign,  Hillary  had  herself 
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assigned  to  lexas  to  work  for  the  D.N 
and  ran  around  with  Clinton,  journa 
Taylor  Branch,  and  Betsey  Wright.  A)  : 
feisty  champion  of  women  in  politi 
Wright  became  "obsessed"  with  push 
Hillary  into  the  fray.  "But  about  politi 
aspirations  of  her  own  she  was  alw, 
noncommittal,"  remembers  Wright 

Back  at  Yale,  Hillary  had  taken  a  src 
apartment  with  Bill.  (Although  she  v 
scheduled  to  graduate  in  1972,  she 
mained  in  New  Haven  an  extra  year  a 
lived  with  Bill  until  he  finished  in  '73.)  5 
began  clinical  work  on  children's  issu 
but  it  wasn't  to  earn  an  extra  degree  t 
Hillary  stayed.  She  stayed  to  hang  on 
Bill  Clinton. 

Classmates  of  Hillary's  from  Welles   1 
and  Yale  saw  her  as  one  of  their  ov 
an   exemplary   product   of  these   gent 
northeastern  breeding  grounds  of  the  r 
ing  class.  In  this  world,  Bill  Clinton  w 
seen  as  strange  fruit.  "Exotic."  "Othe 
"Not  studious  like   Hillary."  These 
some  of  their  classmates'  clearest  men 
ries  of  Bill  Clinton.  One  can  imagine  t 
bad  case  of  the  bends  that  may  have 
flicted  this  young  man  with  the  tern 
of  the  South  and  the  political  instincts 
a  young  Huey  Long  as  he  attempted 
climb  the  steep  passages  through  soc 
classes. 

Hillary  could  help  him.  Even  back  the 
she  was  not  particularly  ideological,  ai 
"not,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imaginatic 
radical,"  says  her  classmate  Ken  Kaufma 
"At  most  she  was  an  activist,"  he  says 
a  letter  Hillary  wrote  during  her  colle 
years  at  Wellesley,  she  claimed  that  she  g 
outrageous  at  times,  "as  outrageous  as 
moral  Methodist  can  get."  But  what  m; 
tered  most  to  Hillary  was  winning 
Clinton  liked  that. 

Less  than  a  year  after  graduating  fro 
Yale  Law  among  the  33  women  in  a  cla 
of  193,  Hillary  was  drafted,  at  the  age 
26,  as  a  staff  member  of  the  Nixon  ir 
peachment  committee.  Bill  headed  back 
Arkansas  to  launch  his  first  campaign. 

Hillary  kept  her  hand  in,  calling  Litt 
Rock,  laying  out  strategy,  snapping  orde 
at  the  young  southern  male  volunteer 
"They  had  to  listen,"  says  Rose  Crane 
childhood  friend  of  Clinton's,  "because  B 
was  backing  her  up." 

She  had  the  structure.  He  had  the  sen 
bility.  The  two  quickly  became  symbioti 
Hers  was  the  precise,  disciplined  world 
the  tort,  the  logical  argument.  She  was 
up  in  the  neocortex.  Not  only  was  Bill  Cli 
ton's  I.Q.  a  match  for  Hillary's,  he  cou 
also  work  from  lower  down  in  the  brain,  f 
has  what  science  writer  Daniel  Goleman  hi 
defined  as  E.Q.— "emotional  intelligence" 
the  capacity  to  tap  into  one's  own  and  other 
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otions  and  use  them  as  a  source  of  pow- 
Wlicn  Hillary  could  break  away  for  an 
icheduled  visit  to  Bill  Clinton,  she  was 
ingely  free,  laughing,  caught  up  in  a 
lm  of  emotion  and  sexual  passion  that 
i  never  been  encouraged  in  her. 
I  asked  Betsey  Wright  if  small-town  Bill 
j  ever  met  anyone  like  Hillary  before. 
*  was  emphatic.  "Nobody  had  met  any- 
I  like  Hillary  before." 

Hhe  clash  between  this  steely,  plain- 
faced  city  girl  and  Bill's  flamboyant 

rther  was  as  inevitable  as  a  tornado  in 

:  plains.  I  first  picked  up  Virginia's  rival- 
with  Hillary  when  I  flew  to  Arkansas 
interview  the   candidate's   mother   in 

!.  I  phoned  her  before 

ving  my  hotel  to  check 
directions  to  her  home. 

rginia  Kelley  stopped 

;  cold:  "I've  decided  I 

>n't  have  time  for  the 

.erview.  The  ponies  are 

nning  today."  I  plead- 

:  "But  I've  come  such 

long  way,  and  your  son 

running  for  president." 

rs.  Kelley  was  adamant. 

er  final  brush-off  was 

vealing:  "Yeah,  but  your 

tide's  only  going  to  be 

>out  Hillary  anyway." 
Virginia  Kelley  habit- 
illy  went  to  bed  with 

;r  makeup  on  because 
.  took  so  long  to  apply  it. 
ne  thought  of  her  life 

;  a  movie  with  herself  as 
■ie  star.  What  a  shock  it 

as  to  encounter  the  woman  her  Bill  had 

losen— although  admittedly  the  smartest 

oman  Virginia  had  ever  met— a  hippie- 

h  female  who  cared  not  one  whit  about 

lakeup! 
Bill  had  anticipated  the  friction.  When 

'irginia  gave  Hillary  an  icy,  decidedly  non- 
authern  reception,  Bill  waited  until  his 
irlfriend  was  out  of  the  room  to  make  a 
trong  case  for  her.  As  related  later  to  Car- 

lyn  Yeldell  Staley,  his  argument  went  like 
lis:  "Look,"  said  Bill,  "I  don't  need  to  be 
larried  to  a  beauty  queen  or  a  sex  god- 
less. I  am  going  to  be  involved  all  my  life 
a  hard  work  in  public  service  and  I  need 
omebody  who  is  really  ready  to  roll  up 
ler  sleeves." 

Virginia  brooded.  "I  would  grind  my 
eeth  and  wish  I  could  sit  Hillary  on  the 
dge  of  my  tub  and  give  her  some  makeup 
essons,"  she  admits  in  her  book.  "None  of 
hat  mattered  to  her,  though.  She  was  too 
jusy  getting  educated  and  doing  good 
hings  like  starting  youth-advocate  pro- 
>rams."  But  by  the  time  Bill  moved  back  to 
Arkansas  in  the  summer  of  '73  to  launch 


his  political  career,  he  was  determined  to 
win  Hillary  as  his  partner. 

"Mother  . . .  pray  that  it's  Hillary,"  he 
begged  Virginia.  "Because  I'll  tell  you  this. 
For  me  it's  Hillary  or  it's  nobody." 

His  practical  decision  to  take  a  life  part- 
ner on  whom  he  could  sometimes  lean,  in 
stark  contrast  to  a  mother  who  had  always 
leaned  on  him,  did  not  prompt  Clinton  to 
give  up  other  girls.  He  continued  romanc- 
ing a  campaign  volunteer  from  Fayette- 
ville  and  enjoying  flings  in  towns  around 
the  district.  Betsey  Wright  joked  about  the 
"rodeo  queens"  who  were  always  in  hot  pur- 
suit. Occasionally,  if  Hillary  arrived  early, 
one  of  his  women  would  have  to  be  smug- 
gled out  a  side  door  of  the  campaign  office. 


ever  done.  She  would  get  mad  at  him  and 
yet  she  could  sort  through  that  within  a 
matter  of  hours." 

As  Dick  Morris  says,  "Hillary  loves  Bill, 
and  Bill  loves  Bill.  It  gives  them  something 
in  common."  It  led  to  the  most  irrational 
act  of  her  life.  This  is  a  woman  whom  no- 
body expected  to  set  her  course  in  life  by 
moving  to  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  and  ac- 
cepting an  obscure  teaching  position.  Her 
friends  were  stunned.  "You  don't  move  to 
Fayetteville,  not  when  you  are  a  graduate  of 
Yale  Law  School,"  says  Mandy  Grunwald. 
"It  can  only  be  explained  by  love." 

An  addiction  causes  people  to  do  things 
they  would  otherwise  never  think  of  doing. 
So  addicted  did  Hillary  become  to  Bill 
Clinton,  she  gave  up  her 
own  career,  she  gave  up 
her  name  (temporarily), 
she  moved  to  no-account 
Arkansas  and  stayed  for 
18  years.  Bill  was  for  Hil- 
lary a  taste  of  freedom,  a 
flight  from  her  Calvinist 
"should"s.  He  was,  at 
least  at  the  beginning,  her 
escape— her  Monica. 

And  then  he  became 
so  much  more. 


0: 


MY  GUY  BILL  (SOMETIMES) 

Hillary  Clinton  gazes  at  the  president  she  helped  create  at  an  inaugural  ball 
in  Washington  in  January  1993. 


But  Hillary  refused  to  let  his  big-haired 
home  babes  discourage  her. 

At  one  point,  Bill  told  Betsey  Wright,  "I 
tried  to  run  her  off,  but  she  just  wouldn't  go." 

4T  think  we're  all  addicted  to  something," 
1  Bill  Clinton  told  Carolyn  Yeldell  Staley 
in  the  mid-1980s,  according  to  Clinton  biog- 
rapher David  Maraniss.  "Some  people  are 
addicted  to  drugs.  Some  to  power.  Some  to 
food.  Some  to  sex.  We're  all  addicted  to 
something."  Hillary's  addiction  is  Bill.  He  is 
her  only  rebellion,  the  one  thing  she  can't 
logically  explain. 

Over  the  years,  Hillary  Rodham  Clin- 
ton became  just  as  expert  at  dismissing 
her  husband's  sexual  proclivities  as  he  be- 
came at  denying  them  to  himself.  Says 
Betsey  Wright,  "Hillary  has  the  most  in- 
credible ability  to  separate  her  personal 
hurts,  her  personal  indignity,  from  a  big- 
ger picture,  and  a  bigger  goal,  and  a  bigger 
love  for  him.  I  was  always  so  jealous  of  it. 
because  I  could  not  do  it.  I'd  get  so  mad 
at  him,  it  was  hard  for  me  to  remember 
anything  I  liked  about  him  or  that  he  had 


n  his  campaign  plane 
in  January  of  1992, 
Governor  Bill  Clinton  gave 
me  a  grandiose  prediction: 
"If  I  get  elected  president, 
it  will  be  an  unprecedent- 
ed partnership,  far  more 
than  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  Eleanor.  They  were 
two  great  people,  but  on  different  tracks.  If 
I  get  elected,  we'll  do  things  together,  like 
we  always  have." 

Through  the  nearly  30  years  that  they 
have  stalked  the  political  jungles,  Hillary  and 
Bill  have  usually  enjoyed  a  positive  valence 
of  power  between  them.  But  there  are  shifts. 
Dick  Morris,  a  witness  for  many  years,  ob- 
serves that  the  shifts  in  the  balance  of  power 
occur  about  every  two  or  three  years. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration, Hillary  boldly  assumed  the  role  of 
co-president  with  her  husband's  blessing. 
"There  was  some  fear  here  that  she  was  go- 
ing to  get  gypped  out  of  something  she  had 
paid  a  real  price  for,"  says  Bill  Curry,  a  for- 
mer White  House  adviser.  Hillary  felt  she 
had  been  sidelined  in  Arkansas.  After  all  her 
visible  contributions  during  her  husbands 
governorship  including  travels  around  the 
state  to  promote  major  education  reform 
she  had  been  enraged  by  a  1989  poll  con- 
ducted by  Dick  Morris  which  showed  that 
voters  saw  her  only  as  the  governor's  wife, 

Washington.  Hillary  was  determined, 
would  be  a  different  story.  She  wanted  her 
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own  job.  One  consideration  was  attorney 

general,  but  b)  19l)2  lier  brother  Hugh 
Rodham,  a  public  defender  in  Dade  Coun- 
ty, Florida,  had  dismissed  that  job  in  an  in- 
terview with  me.  "Only  loeal  lawmaking," 
he  termed  it.  He  had  his  sister  in  mind  for 
secretary  o(  state.  Bui  in  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration's early  days  a  little  research 
tinned  up  the  anti-nepotism  law  which  puts 
such  positions  out  of  reach  for  a  president's 
wife.  Hillary  floated  cither  ideas.  "Time  mag- 
azine thinks  1  would  be  a  good  chief  of 
staff,"  she  told  Morris. 

He  differed,  comparing  that  job  to  a  base- 
ball manager's.  "The  team's  owner,"  he  told 
Hillary,  "has  to  be  able  to  ditch  the  manager 
if  the  team  isn't  winning."  Unditchable,  Hil- 
lary remained  determined  to  carve  out  her 
own  political  identity.  Finally  she  decided  to 
take  charge  of  a  key  policy  area.  It  was  the 
president's  idea  to  give  her  health-care  reform, 
the  major  policy  initiative  of  his  first  term. 

She  also  continued  to  run  many  of  the 
president's  operations,  as  she  always  had. 
Bill  Clinton,  says  a  longtime  ally,  "likes  to 
think,  likes  to  talk,  doesn't  like  to  decide." 
He  continues:  "Perhaps  a  myth  had  devel- 
oped in  their  marriage  that  Bill  Clinton  was 
utterly  detached  from  the  practicum  of  life 
and  that  she  was  good  at  it.  But  aside  from 
his  own  philandering,  almost  every  prob- 
lem the  guy  got  into— Whitewater,  Travel- 
gate,  Filegate,  the  early  appointments,  how 
she  made  money,  cattle  futures— all  that 
was  Hillary.  She  is  awful  at  this  stuff.  She  is 
terrible.  Almost  the  worst  I  have  ever  seen." 

Hillary  had  handled  "the  practicum  of 
life"  out  of  necessity.  In  all  his  years  as 
an  Arkansas  politician  Bill  Clinton  had  in- 
creased his  income  from  $25,000  to  the 
princely  sum  of  $35,000  by  his  mid-40s. 
Hillary,  not  following  her  real  passion,  was 
working  as  a  corporate  lawyer.  Her  close 
friend  and  former  Wellesley  classmate  Jan 
Piercey  had  told  me:  "She's  responsible 
for  the  revenue  in  the  family."  And  as  her 
Whitewater  investments  and  commodities 
trading  revealed,  the  fact  that  she  was  bet- 
ter than  Bill  at  the  basics  didn't  mean  she 
was  good— in  fact,  financially  she  was  gul- 
lible but  not  particularly  greedy. 

"Handling  White  House  operations  wasn't 
what  Hillary  cared  to  do,"  concedes  a  top 
aide.  "Frankly,  what  was  happening  in  those 
early  years  of  the  administration  was  the  sense 
we  couldn't  get  our  act  together."  Hillary's 
uncompromising  style— an  asset  in  the  court- 
room—proved contrary  to  the  craft  of  capital 
politics,  where  compromise  is  a  necessity. 
She  had  a  tin  ear  for  how  to  sell  her  ideas. 

The  First  Lady,  sources  agree,  was  utter- 
ly blindsided  by  the  crushing  defeat  of 
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Democrats  in  the  1994  congressional  elec- 
tion. When  the  CO. P.,  led  by  Newt  Gin- 
grich and  his  gang  of  budget  cutters,  seized 
control  of  the  House  of  Representatives  foi 
the  first  time  in  40  years,  it  was  the  First 
Lady,  and  her  arrogant  handling  of  the 
roundly  rejected  health-care  initiative,  who 
was  blamed  by  many  Democrats.  Bill  Clin- 
ton, says  Curry,  "didn't  talk  about  it  very 
much."  The  adviser  continues:  "In  every 
matter  political,  policy  he  was  fiercely 
loyal  to  the  First  Lady.  He  made  it  clear  to 
anyone  and  everyone  that  he  brooked  no 
criticism  of  his  wife." 

It  was  the  only  time  Dick  Morris  has  ever 
seen  Hillary  Clinton  "depressed."  After  that 
'94  election,  he  remembers  her  saying,  "I 
just  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  just  don't 
know  what  works  anymore.  I  don't  trust  my 
own  judgment.  Everything  I  do  seems  not  to 
work."  For  the  next  six  months  or  so,  he 
says,  Hillary  lapsed  into  "tremendous  inse- 
curity, and  almost  an  abdication."  A  former 
senior  White  House  adviser  says  that  for  a 
period  of  two  years— '94  to  '96— Hillary  Clin- 
ton "never  came  to  a  single  one  of  the  weekly 
strategy  sessions  in  the  White  House." 

Belatedly  guided  by  the  legacy  of  her 
heroine,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Hillary  man- 
aged to  stage  a  comeback.  Curry  recalls  his 
earlier  dismay  "that  she  missed  the  point  of 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  didn't  insinuate 
herself  into  day-to-day  affairs  and  who  un- 
derstood that  there  was  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  charismatic  power  that  simply 
flowed  from  being  the  First  Lady."  Hillary 
began  a  syndicated  column  based  on  Roo- 
sevelt's "My  Day."  She  wrote  It  Takes  a  Vil- 
lage, a  book  which  reflected  her  real  area 
of  expertise— child  development.  It  became 
a  best-seller.  Hillary  also  decided  to  "go  in- 
ternational" as  an  advocate  for  women's  is- 
sues and  human  rights. 

"She  was  really  beginning  to  enjoy  what 
she  was  making  of  the  role  of  First  Lady," 
says  Don  Baer,  former  White  House  com- 
munications director.  And  then,  the  Year  of 
Monica.  The  revelations  of  her  husband's 
lewd  encounters  in  the  Oval  Office  blew 
open  the  draperies  on  her  carefully  con- 
cealed private  life.  All  the  black  boxes  were 
exploded.  In  the  most  bizarre  turn  of  the 
Clintons'  twisted  relationship,  Hillary,  in 
1998,  as  the  world's  most  publicly  degraded 
wife,  levitated  far  above  her  husband. 

"In  1998,"  says  Dick  Morris,  "she  got  all 
the  power  back." 

Watching  his  wife  on  Today  that  January 
morning,  watching  her  step  forward 
once  more  to  pick  up  the  broken  pieces,  Bill 
Clinton  couldn't  split  off  his  better  self  from 
the  eternal  adolescent  who  had  lied  to  her. 
Neel  Lattimore,  who  served  Hillary  for 
six  years  as  her  press  secretary,  believes 
that  the  president  "realized  he  had  not  only 


betrayed  her  in  their  marriage,  but  also  p 
lessionally,  in  a  way  that  he'd  never  betra; 
her  belbre.  That  made  it  all  the  more  d 
cult  lor  him  to  be  honest  with  her." 


And  so,  to  keep  from  telling  Hillary  t   Will 
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full  and  awful  truth.  Bill  Clinton  lied 
everyone  else.  By  the  end  of  1998  he  vv 
still  lying  about  his  lies. 

All  politicians  lie  some  of  the  time 
Bill  Clinton  has  earned  a  reputation  for  p 
varication  surpassing  even  Lyndon  Johnso  ti 
and  Richard  Nixon's.  A  New  York  Tin, 
editorial  pondered  this  president's  "myste 
ous  passion  for  lying."  Why  does  he  have 
lie  to  so  many  people  so  much  of  the  tim 
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think  that  we  are  what  we  have  cor 
from.  We  can  never  cast  that  awaj 
Claudia  Riley  said  this  to  me  about  B 
Clinton.  Having  watched  him  grow  up  po  fo 
ically,  she  always  felt  "a  vagueness  there, ; 
undercurrent.  I'm  sure  that  he  has  foug 
the  will-o'-the-wisp  all  of  his  life,"  she  say 

Maybe  no  one  understands  who  B 
Clinton  is,  and  why,  better  than  his  wife, 
woman  who  has  spent  30  years  studyii 
and  defending  children.  Hillary  Clintot 
book  shows  her  deep  understanding  of  tl 
complicated  emotional  havoc  that  adu 
deal  with  when  recovering  from  a  damage  \ 
childhood.  She  has  learned  a  great  de 
from  living  with  Bill. 

Hillary's  husband  was  raised  in  a  cultu 
built  on  lies.  Hot  Springs,  the  town  whe 
he  spent  most  of  his  childhood,  was  a  war 
bath  of  half-truths  and  hypocrisy  where  gai 
biers  and  bookies  and  fugitive  mobsters  fro 
New  York  and  Chicago  found  a  resort  ju 
right  for  their  tastes,  where  a  proliferation  < 
Baptist  churches  attempted  to  put  prop< 
Sunday  faces  on  the  bathhouses,  bettir 
parlors,  and  brothels  that  were  supporte 
by  the  local  government.  "In  Hot  Spring 
growing  up  here,  you  were  living  a  lie,"  a  1< 
cal  prosecutor,  Paul  Bosson,  told  Fwntlir 
in  "The  Choice  '96.' 

Clinton's  spirited  mother,  Virginia  Kelle 
didn't  recognize  many  boundaries.  "I'm  nc 
one  for  rules,  and  the  only  rule  in  Hot  Spring 
was  to  enjoy  yourself,"  Kelley  told  readers  c 
her  memoir,  Leading  with  My  Heart.  "Yo 
could  carry  your  drink  around  with  yo 
downtown,  even  on  Sundays."  The  floutin 
of  rules  in  Hot  Springs  was  so  prevalen 
the  gambling  so  wide-open,  that  it  never  o 
curred  to  Virginia  that  some  of  her  favorit 
activities  were  illegal.  "When  it  came  to 
vote  on  legalization  of  gambling  in  Arkar 
sas,"  Kelley  writes,  "I  never  was  so  shocked 

But  ethical  confusion  was  the  simples 
of  the  mysteries  her  son  confronted 

It  is  possible  that  William  Jeffersoi 
Blythe  III  came  into  the  world  a  lie.  Or, 
best,  a  guess.  Bill  Blythe,  the  man  whos 
name  the  future  president  was  given  for  th 
record,  was  a  traveling  salesman,  an  eighth 
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de  dropout,  an  accused  bigamist  who 
.sed  through  Virginia's  life  for  less  than 
months.  Virginia  was  engaged  when  she 
t  the  elder  Bill,  but  she  and  her  new 
/friend  were  sleeping  together  six  weeks 
:r.  "I  was  shameless,"  she  admits.  It  was 
rtime  and,  as  Virginia  wrote,  "we  talked 
t,  played  fast,  fell  in  love  fast."  On  Sep- 
lber  3,  1943,  she  eloped  with  Blythe  to 
;arkana,  Texas,  where  they  were  mar- 
i  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Two  months 
;r,  Blythe  was  shipped  off  to  North  Af- 
a.  He  served  in  World  War  II  for  the 
it  three  years  and  died  in  a  car  accident 
May  17,  1946. 

David  Maraniss  began  to  question  Vir- 

lia's  account  of  Bill  Clinton's  paternity  in 

1995  book.  First  in  His  Class.  Maraniss 

ints  out  that  in  November   1945,  nine 

>nths  before  the  birth  of  William  Jefferson 

/the  (on  August  19,  1946),  Army  Tech  3 

J.  Blythe  was  still  in  Italy. 

The  biographer  reports  that  Virginia 

lended  her  version  when  questions  about 

r  son's  father  resurfaced  after  Bill  Clin- 

a's  election  to  the  presidency.  "Her  an- 

er  was  that  Billy  was  born  a  month  early, 

iuced  weeks  ahead  of  schedule  because 

e  had  taken  a  fall  and  the  doctor  was 

<ncerned  about  her  condition."   In  Vir- 

nia's   1994  memoir,  however,  she  makes 

)  mention  of  a  fall  or  the  birth  having 

:en  premature.  Her  ghostwriter,  James  Mor- 

in,  told  me  that  Virginia  never  spoke  of 

l  early,  induced  delivery.  Morgan  adds 

1   at  he  never  checked  into  the  discrepan- 

es  around  Clinton's  birth. 

I  found  the  one  person  still  living  who 

as  present  at  the  birth  of  the  future  presi- 

;nt— the  delivery-room  nurse  Wilma  Book- 

\  Proud  to  quote  Bill  Clinton  saying  she 

as  "the  first  person  to  spank  his  butt,"  she 

:calls,  "It  was  a  hot  day,  real  hot."  The  first 

ords  to  greet  the  infant's  arrival  were  shout- 

i  from  the  hall  by  his  cousin  Dale  Drake: 

Wilma,  it's  hot  as  holy  hell  in  there!" 

I  asked  Booker  if  Bill  Clinton's  birth 
ould  have  been  premature. 

"No,  not  at  that  weight,"  she  replied  un- 
quivocally.  "I  remember  he  was  a  nice-size 
aby,  between  eight  and  nine  pounds.  [His 
lother  claimed  he  was  8.6  pounds.]  Vir- 
inia  got  kinda  big  while  she  was  pregnant." 
In  1988,  when  Governor  Clinton  unex- 
lectedly  backed  away  from  announcing  what 
vould  have  been  his  first  campaign  for  the 
>residency,  he  gave  Chelsea  as  his  reason.  "A 
ong,  long  time  ago,  I  made  a  promise  to  my- 
elf  that  if  I  was  ever  lucky  enough  to  have  a 
:hild  she  would  never  grow  up  wondering 
vho  her  father  was." 

Clinton,  most  listeners  believed,  had 

slipped;  he  had  meant  to  say  where  her 

ather  was.  They  thought  he  was  referring 

TO  his  desire  not  to  be  an  absentee  father. 

•But  Maraniss  heard  a  more  telling  and 


poignant  revelation.  Bill  Clinton  had  un- 
intentionally exposed  the  painful  mystery 
at  the  center  of  his  existence. 

Virginia  waved  good-bye  to  her  home- 
town, Hope,  Arkansas,  in  1947.  She  left 
her  one-year-old  son  with  his  grandmother 
while  she  spent  the  next  four  years  in  nursing 
school  in  New  Orleans.  His  grandmother 
Edith  Cassidy  subjected  Bill  to  a  regular  reg- 
imen that  his  less-disciplined  mother  would 
describe  as  "unrelenting"— he  "napped,  played, 
ate,  burped,  slept  in  an  unwavering  cycle." 

In  1950,  Virginia  announced  her  intention 
to  marry  Roger  Clinton,  a  hard-drinking, 
high-living  Buick  dealer  from  Hot  Springs. 
Edith  strongly  disapproved;  she  threatened 
to  sue  her  daughter  for  custody  of  the  four- 
year-old  Bill.  She  even  consulted  a  lawyer. 

The  world  of  Virginia  and  Roger  in  Hot 
Springs  did  turn  out  to  be  wild  and  uncon- 
trollable. During  their  nights  on  the  town, 
Virginia  loved  to  "show  off,"  as  she  put  it, 
and  had  the  habit  of  finding  new  dancing 
partners  when  Roger  disappeared  with  the 
boys  to  gamble.  "Our  house  was  just  bedlam," 
Virginia  wrote  in  her  memoir,  "from  the 
time  we  got  home  until  dawn's  early  light,  by 
which  time  Roger  would  usually  have  yelled 
himself  to  sleep."  Later,  when  the  drinking 
and  beating  and  shouting  of  obscenities  be- 
came unbearable,  Virginia  would  sometimes 
bundle  up  her  son  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  stay  with  him  at  the  nearest  motel. 

Young  Billy  Blythe,  as  he  was  known  up 
through  kindergarten,  was  not  the  least  bit 
assertive.  "Quite  the  contrary,"  I  learned 
from  his  childhood  friend  and  later  presi- 
dential chief  of  staff  Mack  McLarty,  "he 
had  a  measure  of  reservation."  He  was  em- 
barrassingly chubby,  so  chubby  that  he 
broke  a  leg  skipping  rope  in  kindergarten, 
recalls  McLarty.  But  there  was  so  much 
else  to  be  embarrassed  and  reserved  about. 

Until  his  early  adolescence.  Bill  was  still 
the  little  boy  trapped  in  the  black  box.  Up 
there  in  the  bedroom  of  the  Clintons'  house 
on  Park  Avenue,  with  his  hands  over  his 
ears  to  shut  out  the  chaos,  he  would  focus 
on  the  snapshot  of  Bill  Blythe  he  kept  be- 
side his  bed.  Staring  at  this  shrine  to  a  father 
about  whom  he  knew  next  to  nothing,  he 
dreamed  up  an  idealization  to  fill  the  empty 
place  where  others  had  fathers.  "He  always 
wanted  my  mother  and  I  to  have  the  best." 
Bill  Clinton  would  tell  his  playmate  Rose 
Crane.  Did  the  boy  look  like  the  man  in  the 
snapshot?  "No,"  says  Crane,  "not  to  me." 

"The  violence  and  dysfunction  in  our 
home  made  me  a  loner,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  way  people  view  me,  because  I'm 
gregarious,  happy,  all  of  that."  Clinton  once 
told  an  interviewer.  "But  1  had  to  construct 
a  whole  life  inside  my  own  mind." 

He  retreated  into  novels  and  music  and. 
without  encouragement,  sought  out  a  Bap- 


tist church  and  had  himself  baptized.  "He 
walked  to  church,"  says  Carolyn  Yeldell  Sta- 
ley.  "He  got  himself  there.  He  made  a  per- 
sonal decision  to  become  a  Christian,  and 
as  far  as  I  know,  none  of  his  family  was 
there."  Billy's  friends  had  no  idea  what  went 
on  behind  the  apparently  normal  facade  of 
the  Clinton  household.  He  never  said  a  bad 
word  to  his  friends  about  Roger  Clinton, 
even  though  his  "stepfather"  refused  to 
legally  adopt  him. 

He  lied.  Given  the  terrible  truth,  it  was 
the  better  part  of  valor  to  lie. 

At  the  age  of  14,  Bill  stood  up  for  his 
mother  like  a  man.  Virginia  would  remem- 
ber his  gentleness.  He  told  his  stepfather, 
"Daddy,  if  you're  not  able  to  stand  up,  I'll 
help  you;  but  you  must  stand  up  to  hear 
what  I  have  to  say."  Roger  Clinton,  who  by 
then  was  in  the  habit  of  gulping  a  tumbler 
of  whiskey  at  their  Sunday  lunch,  was  that 
drunk.  Quietly,  very  calmly,  young  Bill  said, 
"Never  . . .  ever  . . .  touch  my  mother  again." 

When,  in  April  of  1962,  Virginia  finally 
divorced  Roger,  she  shifted  her  needy  affec- 
tions from  husband  to  son— to  a  boy  who 
perceived  himself  as  a  fat,  slow  15-year-old 
who  couldn't  throw  straight.  They  moved 
across  town  from  Park  Avenue  to  Scully 
Street,  and  now  Bill  became  the  man  of  her 
dreams.  He  had  to  be  her  date  for  nightclub- 
hopping  with  her  rowdy  drinking  crowd. 

But  Roger  still  wasn't  out  of  their  lives. 
Sometimes  he  slept  on  their  front  porch  like 
a  derelict,  or  waited  outside  in  his  car  moan- 
ing like  a  lame  dog  until  Virginia  would  go 
out  and  sit  with  him. 

For  all  young  Bill's  courage  in  standing  up 
to  his  brutal  stepfather  and  assuming  the  bur- 
den of  protecting  his  mother— even  having 
Roger  arrested  and  filing  affidavits  to  rid 
their  family  of  this  blight  -Bill  still  lost.  Four 
months  later,  Virginia  took  Roger  back. 

In  that  brief  respite  when  Roger  was  out  of 
their  house,  something  astonishing  took  place. 
Billy  Blythe  went  to  a  lawyer  and  asked  to 
take  "Clinton"  as  his  legal  name.  He  assumed 
a  false  identity  as  the  son  of  a  man  whom  his 
mother  had  just  divorced  and  who  had  pre- 
viously refused  to  give  the  boy  his  name. 

So,  at  15,  he  invented  the  first  of  many 
Bill  Clintons. 

When  Kenneth  Starr  entered  Monica's 
semen-stained  dress  as  evidence 
against  Bill  Clinton  at  the  end  of  July,  only 
two  people  in  the  world  knew  if  the  stain 
was  presidential.  Bill  Clinton  was  one  of 
them,  and  he  was  still  obfuscating.  The  sit- 
uation made  for  a  surreal  atmosphere  in  East 
Hampton.  Long  Island,  during  the  first 
weekend  in  August. 

The  Clintons  made  an  O.T.R.  ("on  the 
run")  visit  to  the  Hamptons  at  peak  lem- 
ming season.  The  plan  was  to  raise  money 
to  help  the  D.N.C.  retire  its  debt  before  the 
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rugged  fall  election.  The  First  Couple  ap- 
peared to  run  the  gamut  oi'  emotions  dur- 
ing their  stay.  Looking  relaxed  and  uncon- 
cerned, they  visited  with  Steven  Spielberg 
and  his  wife,  Kate  Capshaw,  at  the  direc- 
tor's spread  on  Georgica  Pond.  At  another 
point.  Bill  and  Hillary,  with  the  Mort  Zuck- 
ermans  and  the  Chevy  Chases,  dropped  in 
for  dinner  at  a  down-home  ribs  joint,  where 
the  waitresses  shrieked  with  delight. 

At  cocktails  on  Friday  evening  at  financier 
Bruce  Wasserstein's,  Hillary  looked  as  if  she 
had  been  hit  by  a  truck.  The  president  ap- 
peared exhausted,  with  pinkish  pouches  un- 
der his  eyes.  The  pair  entered  the  event  to- 
gether, looking  tense,  but  quickly  separated. 
They  stood  at  their  appointed  spots  on  the 
terrace,  on  a  green  grass  brow  leading  down 
to  the  ocean,  but  Hillary  wasn't  working  with 
the  president,  not  the  way  she  used  to. 

On  Saturday  night  at  a  big-tent  event  at 
the  home  of  actor-activists  Alec  Bald- 
win and  Kim  Basinger,  in  Amagansett,  the 
Clintons  looked  colder  than  a  poached- 
salmon  plate. 

Judith  Hope,  chairwoman  of  the  New 
York  State  Democratic  Party  and  the  week- 
end's organizer,  was  personally  offended  by 
the  mounting  evidence  against  the  president. 
Still,  she  made  sure  she  was  seated  by  him. 

In  his  introduction.  Alec  Baldwin  lav- 
ished prophetic  praise  on  Hillary,  calling 
her  "the  most  effective  First  Lady  in  U.S. 
history."  Then  the  First  Lady  rose  to  speak, 
sober  in  a  brown  silk  pantsuit  and  notice- 
ably untanned.  She  stuck  strictly  to  issues 
and  ideas.  Bill  Clinton  sat  behind  her,  and 
his  gaze  bordered  on  Nancy  Reaganesque 
awe.  When  Hillary's  remarks  were  repeat- 
edly interrupted  by  gusts  of  applause,  the 
president  became  excited.  He  turned  to 
Judith  Hope  and  whispered,  "They  really 
love  her  in  New  York." 

"She  owns  New  York,"  pronounced  Hope. 

"Maybe  she  should  consider  running  for 
office  in  New  York,"  he  said  with  a  chuckle. 

"Well,  that's  what  I  think,  but  I  can't  say 
it  to  her,"  Hope  insisted.  "I  get  in  trouble." 
She  was  recalling  the  previous  Christmas, 
when  she  had  said  to  Hillary  on  a  receiving 
line,  "A  lot  of  people  think  when  you  leave 
the  White  House  you  ought  to  run  for  U.S. 
senator  from  New  York."  Hillary  had  sim- 
ply raised  her  eyebrows  in  mock  humility 
and  laughed.  But  once  this  exchange  found 
its  way  into  print,  Senator  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan  went  ballistic,  and  the  next  time 
Hillary  saw  Hope  she  said,  "Please  don't 
do  that  again.  I  just  don't  need  this." 

The  crowd  tensed  as  Hillary  began  to 
introduce  the  president.  She  spoke  of  his 
deep  commitment.  She  reiterated  his  dreams 
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loi  the  country,  sending  them  up  like  bright 
kites.  He  appeared  to  be  moved  Then  she 
turned  to  welcome  "my  husband.  Presi- 
dent Bill  Clinton." 

Clinton  leapt  up  and  grabbed  her,  not 
just  a  hug  and  air  kiss,  but  a  prolonged 
clinch.  Hillary  swooned.  They  fell  into  each 
other's  arms. 

At  that  moment  Judith  Hope  had  an 
epiphany.  "He  just  keeps  seducing  this  wom- 
an, over  and  over  again.  This  kind  of  chem- 
istry can't  be  faked.  She  can't  resist  him." 

As  the  audience  smacked  its  hands  togeth- 
er, Hope  turned  to  her  husband,  attorney- 
activist  Tom  Twomey,  and  said  wryly,  "I  am 
ever  mindful  that  a  woman's  heart  takes  her 
where  her  mind  knows  she  shouldn't  go." 

"He's  only  intimate  when  he's  seducing," 
says  Dick  Morris.  Along  with  every  other 
Clinton  observer,  I  have  watched  the  man 
work  the  ballroom  even  after  the  help  has  be- 
gun stacking  chairs  on  the  tables  and  Hillary 
has  gone  to  bed.  His  mother  wrote,  "Bill  and 
Roger  and  I  are  all  alike  in  that  way:  When 
we  walk  into  a  room,  we  want  to  win  that 
room  over  . . .  need  to  win  that  room  over.  If 
there  are  one  hundred  people  in  a  room  and 
ninety-nine  of  them  love  us  and  one  doesn't, 
we'll  spend  all  night  trying  to  figure  out  why 
that  one  hasn't  been  enlightened." 

But  one-on-one,  in  terms  of  a  real,  inti- 
mate love  relationship— such  as  a  marriage- 
he  backs  away.  He  withholds.  According  to 
a  formerly  close  aide  who  was  by  Clinton's 
side  in  both  public  and  private  situations, 
"He  is  emotionally  unavailable.  He  lives  on 
campaign  junk  love  and  casual  sex— where 
no  long-term  commitment  is  required." 

Bill  Curry,  who  has  known  alcoholism  in 
his  own  family,  gained  special  insight 
into  the  president  when  he  served  as  his  ad- 
viser. "One  of  the  things  that  happens  when 
you  rocket  through  the  social  classes,"  Curry 
says,  "is  that  the  emotionally  familiar  disap- 
pears. In  part,  Clinton  connects  to  his  own 
emotional  origins  in  some  of  his  behaviors." 

His  philandering  is  a  secret  excursion  back 
to  the  warm  bath  of  Hot  Springs.  One  of  the 
links  that  seem  to  connect  all  of  his  various 
women  is  that  they  are  mirrors  of  Mom. 

"If  your  whole  survival  has  been  built  on 
manipulating  chaos  and  learning  how  to 
live  with  role  confusion,"  Curry  says,  "then 
you  don't  know  how  to  establish  bound- 
aries or  enforce  contracts.  The  way  Clin- 
ton's White  House  staff  functioned  seemed 
to  me  rooted  in  his  life  experience.  People 
didn't  do  things  on  time;  they  didn't  keep 
commitments  or  honor  contracts— it  was  a 
floating  adhocracy."  Curry  sees  in  retro- 
spect how  the  whole  staff  became  a  net- 
work of  enablers  for  Clinton. 

"We  were  all  living  in  Hot  Springs,  every 
one  of  us." 

But  inch  by  inch  last  August,  far  away 
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from  Arkansas.  (  linlon  painted  himself  into  _.ffl 
corner.  No  fib,  obfuscation,  intimidation, 
cockamamy  definition  of  "sexual  relationshi 
would  allow  the  president  to  wiggle  out 
facing  himself  or  facing  his  wife.  The  day 
knew  the  jig  was  up  may  have  been  August 
when  Starr's  deputies  entered  his  house  a 
literally  drew  blood,  or  it  may  have  been  /* 
gust  6,  when  the  F.B.I,  informed  Starr's  off) 
there  was  a  DNA  match  between  the  bio 
sample  and  the  stain  on  Monica's  dress 

One  week  later  he  and  Hillary  had  t 
dour  duty  of  comforting  the  families  at 
emotional  ceremony  honoring  the  return 
the  coffins  of  10  of  the  12  Americans  kill 
in  the  African  embassy  bombings.  Norma 
at  such  trying  events,  the  First  Couple  he 
hands.  But  that  Thursday  they  stood  ap; 
on  the  rain-soaked  tarmac  of  Andrews  /, 
Force  Base,  where  the  memorial  service  to 
place.  A  tear  leaked  onto  Bill  Clinton's  che( 
and  he  let  it  sit  there  as  the  cameras  rolle 
Hillary  stood  as  stiff  as  a  wooden  soldier. 

It  was  that  night,  while  Chelsea  was  o 
with  friends,  that  Bill  Clinton  finally  ga 
his  wife  a  bare-bones  version  of  the  trut 
He  told  her  that  his  involvement  with  Mo 
ica  had  been  long-running  and  that  it  h< 
been  sexual.  Perhaps  most  difficult  for  h 
to  accept  was  the  fact  that  this  was  not 
isolated  incident,  but  a  relationship  of 
months.  And  the  girl  had  been  not  mu< 
older  than  their  daughter. 

Mandy  Grunwald,  who  like  so  many 
the  Clintons'  faithful  former  lieutenants  w 
sickened  by  the  president's  lies  and  betraya 
had  strong  ideas  on  what  Hillary  should 
with  her  life.  "Take  care  of  her  marriag 
Don't  worry  about  her  image." 

But  the  consensus  among  the  mass 
was  that  Hillary  must  have  known  all  abo 
Monica.  Many  people  believed  that  Hillar 
too,  had  lied  to  them  back  in  January. 

Grunwald  told  me,  "The  public  has  f< 
years  had  lots  of  misimpressions  about  H 
lary.  This  one,"  she  pointed  out,  "is  base 
on  an  assessment  of  her  that  is  true— th; 
she's  too  smart,  she  must  have  known 
in  a  way  a  compliment." 
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Chelsea  Clinton,  by  some  reports,  was  s1 
shocked  and  devastated  by  the  revel 
tion  that  her  father  had  lied  to  her  and  t 
her  mother  that  she  fought  with  him.  H< 
friend  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson,  who  o 
ten  called  her  at  college  to  pray  with  he 
called  the  White  House  to  see  if  he  coul 
help.  He  found  her  distraught.  Chelsea  aske 
him  to  come.  The  night  before  the  presider 
was  scheduled  to  testify  before  Starr's  gran 
jury,  Jackson  told  me,  he  calmed  Chelse 
and  Hillary  Clinton  with  Bible  stories. 

"You  ask  how  can  Bill  with  all  his  powe 
make  this  mistake.  Well,  how  could  Kin 
David  make  it?  David  was  a  child  prodig; 
Slew  Goliath.  Israel's  greatest  king.  An 
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nted  musician,  just  as  Bill  is.  And  yet 
became  weak  when  he  saw  Bathsheba. 
tison,  with  all  of  his  strength  and  abili- 
,  in  the  face  of  Delilah,  he  succumbed 
he  flesh." 

lackson  wound  up  his  ministering  before 
inight,  in  time  to  join  the  president  in 
private  residence,  where  he  was  prepar- 
for  his  testimony  the  next  day.  The  self- 
>ointed  spiritual  adviser  said,  "What's 
erent  here  is  that  Ken  Starr  is  able  to 
y  God  with  government  funding." 
Hillary,  according  to  Jackson,  let  out  her 
ooping  laugh.  "Where  did  you  get  that 
:?" 

'It  has  a  trademark,"  said  the  ever  self- 
imoting  reverend.  "If  you  use  it,  give  me 
dit." 


Champions  play  with  pain.  They  don't 

4sit  it  out.  "She  was  able  to  do  this,"  Hil- 

y's  mother  told  me,  "because  she  had  a 

mmitment  to  her  daughter— somebody 

tside  of  her  own  problems  that  she  was 

ing  strong  and  positive  for."  In  her  book, 

llary  wrote  about  her  overwhelming  de- 

s  to  protect  Chelsea,  "to  minimize  the 

ds  of  her  suffering  at  the  hands  of  some- 

e  who  didn't  have  enough  love  or  disci- 

ne,  opportunity  or  responsibility,  as  a 

ild."  As  it  happened,  she  could  not. 

By  all  accounts,  Hillary  adamantly  refused 

read  the  Starr  report.  But  that  weekend, 

er  composing  herself,  she  turned  to  Sid- 

y  Blumenthal,  the  former  journalist  who 

/ent  inside"  as  a  presidential  assistant.  He 

d  boasted  last  summer  to  former  col- 

igues  that  he  could  help  Clinton  get  on 

th  his  wife.  Seeing  himself  as  a  go-between, 

:  faxed  to  the  First  Lady  reams  of  vitriol 

r  the  president's  statement  to  the  nation. 

Once  more,  Hillary  hunkered  down  with 

:r  husband's  lawyers  to  lay  out  a  defense 

the  indefensible.  She  was  one  of  the  last 

;ople  to  sign  off  on  the  statement  before 

e  president  addressed  the  nation  with  his 

irly  non-apologia  on  the  night  of  August 

'.  The  address  bore  the  unmistakable  im- 

rint  of  the  First  Lady:  the  anger,  the  out- 

ige  at  privacy  violated,  the  stubborn  re- 

isal  to  admit,  apologize,  or  back  down. 

Hillary's  political  instincts  again  proved 
awed.  When  Bill  Clinton  is  influenced  by 
is  politically  tone-deaf  wife,  he  falls  flat, 
istead  of  coming  clean  in  his  speech,  the 
resident  went  back  out  and  punched  Ken 
tarr  in  the  nose.  Hillary  had  taught  him 
)0  well  how  to  fight. 

j"n  all  the  armchair  analyses  of  "How 
L  could  he?"  I  have  never  heard  mentioned 
he  three  major  personal  marker  events  in 
Clinton's  life  that  took  place  during  the  two 
ears  he  carried  on  his  romance  with  Mon- 
ca.  The  two  most  adoring  women  in  his 
ife  both  "abandoned"  him  in  ways  he 


could  not  prevent.  Following  a  mastectomy, 
Virginia  Kelley,  the  mother  on  whom  he 
had  an  exaggerated  dependence,  had  suf- 
fered a  recurrence  of  cancer  in  1992.  The 
cancer  had  now  spread  to  her  spine,  her 
skull,  her  pelvis.  The  doctor,  she  wrote, 
could  tell  she  didn't  want  to  hear  a  time 
frame.  But  even  if  Virginia  could  put  this 
news  in  her  black  box,  Clinton  knew  his 
mother  was  dying  before  he  began  his  se- 
cret liaison  with  Monica.  A  year  after  his 
first  inaugural  celebration,  he  lost  his  moth- 
er for  good. 

But  sad  as  that  loss  was,  even  more  ago- 
nizing for  Bill  Clinton  was  the  long,  slow 
slipping  out  of  his  arms  of  his  daughter. 
For  years  Chelsea  had  been  his  Saturday- 
night  "date"  for  dinner  on  the  many  week- 
ends when  Hillary  was  out  of  town.  Who 
would  play  hearts  with  him  in  the  wee 
hours  when  insomnia  would  not  let  go  its 
grip  on  his  unquiet  mind?  Who,  now, 
would  love  him  unconditionally?  Chelsea 
had  one  foot  across  the  threshold  of  inde- 
pendence when  Bill  Clinton  took  up  with 
Monica,  a  girl  six  years  older  than  his 
daughter.  Clinton  himself  was  hurtling  to- 
ward 50.  His  hearing  wasn't  so  good,  he 
needed  reading  glasses,  his  hair  had  long 
since  gone  wintry  gray.  And  in  the  fall  of 
'97,  Chelsea  would  leave  him  for  Stanford. 

With  Chelsea's  departure,  the  Clintons 
would  lose  their  most  elemental  personal 
bond,  their  one  emotional  oasis.  Hillary,  too, 
felt  the  void.  A  few  years  before  Chelsea 
went  off  to  college,  Hillary  even  floated  the 
idea  of  adopting  another  child.  She  was 
mocked— too  old.  In  October  '97,  shortly 
after  Chelsea  started  at  Stanford,  Hillary 
told  a  Miami  banquet  audience,  "I'm  look- 
ing for  ways  to  divert  myself  from  the  empty 
nest.  And  I'll  take  just  about  any  invitation 
to  dinner  that  I  can  get." 

On  the  day  the  president's  affair  with 
Monica  Lewinsky  began,  the  second  day  of 
the  shutdown  of  the  government  by  the 
Republicans  over  the  budget,  a  snow-day 
atmosphere  prevailed  around  the  White 
House.  That's  when  the  sexy  intern  found 
her  chance  to  snare  the  attention  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  And  this  is 
not  easy  to  do.  As  Betsey  Wright  told  me, 
"You  have  to  absolutely  crush  his  skull  to 
get  his  attention,  because  his  mind  is  on  so 
many  things  at  once."  Wright  had  to  shake 
him  and  say,  "You  stop,  pay  attention  to  this, 
this  is  what's  important  right  now,  guy." 

A  prisoner  of  the  White  House,  Clinton  is 
deprived  of  the  kind  of  spontaneous  human 
contact  that  is  his  oxygen— the  up-close,  in- 
formal contact  with  people  he  had  learned 
to  love  when  he  accompanied  his  grandfa- 
ther on  morning  walks  around  his  home- 
town. Clinton's  life  had  been  Work  Work 
Work  for  how  many  years?  And  what  had  it 
cost  him?  He  had  tried  to  subdue  his  lusty 


instinct  since  his  re-election  in  '96,  but  by 
now,  didn't  he  deserve  something  to  help 
him  take  the  pressure  off?  A  former  staffer 
close  to  Clinton,  who  saw  him  in  workaholic 
mode  by  day  and  for  long  periods  during 
crises  or  campaigning,  surmises,  "When  he 
turns  to  sexual  predation,  he's  rewarding 
himself:  I've  been  a  good  boy,  worked  my 
ass  off— I  deserve  a  little  hootchie  here." 

While  the  affair  continued,  the  third  mark- 
er event  occurred.  Clinton  stumbled  down 
a  flight  of  stairs  at  golf  pro  Greg  Norman's 
house,  and,  overnight,  he  was  hobbled  like 
an  old  man,  taking  on  all  the  accoutrements 
of  decay  and  dependence— the  wheelchair, 
the  brace,  the  cane,  the  flaccid  muscles. 

Bill's  final  liaison  with  Monica  was  on 
March  29,  a  little  over  two  weeks  after  his 
fall.  Monica  had  to  service  her  crippled 
lover  while  he  was  still  using  crutches. 

Clinton  had  always  believed  he  would 
die  prematurely.  He  was  haunted  by  the  im- 
age of  Bill  Blythe's  fatal  car  accident  before 
his  own  birth,  the  car  carrying  the  young 
man  they  said  was  his  father  careening  off 
the  road,  out  of  control. 

When  Monica  constructed  her  fantasy 
about  the  two  of  them  having  more  time  to- 
gether in  the  future,  Clinton  hinted  that  he 
might  be  alone  in  three  years.  Then  another 
vision— one  of  a  crabbed  old  age— must 
have  come  upon  him.  Suddenly,  according 
to  Monica,  he  asked  her  an  unexpected 
question:  "What  are  we  going  to  do  when 
I'm  75  and  I  have  to  pee  25  times  a  day?" 

During  the  darkest  week  in  Hillary's  dawn- 
ing realization  of  the  depths  of  her  hus- 
band's betrayal,  she  remained  mute.  On  Au- 
gust 18,  she  deputized  her  press  secretary, 
Marsha  Berry,  to  issue  an  opaque,  politically 
safe  statement.  "Clearly,  this  is  not  the  best 
day  in  Mrs.  Clinton's  life."  But,  the  message 
continued,  "her  love  for  him  is  compassionate 
and  steadfast."  Did  she  forgive  him?  reporters 
asked.  "Yes.  She  believes  in  this  marriage." 
Did  Chelsea  forgive  her  father?  No  comment. 

When  did  the  president  tell  his  wife  about 
Monica?  "She  was  misled.  She  learned  the 
nature  of  his  testimony  over  the  weekend." 
A  friend  elaborated:  "She  did  learn  only  that 
weekend,  not  about  the  sex,  but  that  her 
husband  was  going  to  admit  it— and  hu- 
miliate her  before  the  world.  That  was  the 
epiphany.  Public  deniability  would  no  longer 
be  possible.  Her  nose  would  be  rubbed  in  it." 

Former  White  House  press  secretary 
Mike  McCurry  has  since  acknowledged  that 
when  the  president's  denials  proved  untrue, 
"it  was  devastating  to  all  of  us,  from  Mrs. 
Clinton  on  down." 

Everyone  saw  on  the  news  the  Daddy 's- 
in-the-doghouse  walk  across  the  White  House 
lawn  the  next  day,  the  president  being  led  by 
his  only  sure  friend  in  the  world.  Buddy  the 
Labrador  retriever.  There  was  a  parted  sea  of 
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space  between  the  couple  winch  their  daugh- 
ter tried  valiantly  to  bridge  by  holding  both 
parents'  hands.  With  this  seemingly  endless 
journey  across  green  grass,  the  shaken  hirst 
Family  set  off  for  a  12-day  vacation. 

Arriving  on  Martha's  Vineyard  that  Tues- 
day, the  president  climbed  down  the 
steps  of  his  plane  and  fell  into  the  huge,  for- 
giving hug  of  Vernon  Jordan.  Hillary  let  the 
president  cool  his  heels,  alone,  on-camera, 
while  she  hung  back  chatting  up  developer 
Richard  Friedman  about  nothing  more  im- 
portant than  the  weather. 

Chelsea,  out  front,  shook  hands  like  a 
seasoned  pol. 

The  unusually  short  official  greeting  line 
was  the  first  clue  that  this,  the  Clintons' 
fourth  summer  holiday  on  the  Vineyard, 
would  be  drastically  different.  The  family 
quickly  disappeared  into  Friedman's  weath- 
ered 19th-century  farmhouse. 

But  this  year  Hillary  didn't  ask  that  there 
be  candles  and  wine  and  soft  music  playing, 
as  she  did  when  it  had  been  only  she  and 
her  husband  snuggled  in  the  guesthouse.  The 
president  even  seemed  reluctant  to  step  inside. 
When  Friedman  stopped  by  to  make  sure  his 
guests  were  settled,  the  president  was  outside 
playing  fetch  with  his  dog.  alone.  This  year  he 
wouldn't  be  dropping  by  the  Bunch  of  Grapes 
Bookstore  to  pick  up  his  stack  for  beach 
reading  or  sitting  on  the  novelist  Bill  Styron's 
porch  quoting  from  Marquez  and  Faulkner. 

The  first  summer,  Clinton  had  no  sooner 
been  introduced  to  Styron  than  he  initiated 
a  discussion  of  racial  problems.  According 
to  the  author's  wife.  Rose,  at  an  appropri- 
ate moment  Clinton  winked  at  the  author 
and  said.  "Surely  I  come  quickly"— a  quote 
from  Styron's  famous  book  The  Confessions 
of  Nat  Turner.  But  this  wouldn't  be  like  the 
other  summers.  The  Clintons  would  not  be 
dancing  on  the  beach  and  cavorting  like 
kids  in  the  surf.  Bill  didn't  show  his  face  in 
church  or  take  out  his  golf  clubs.  Hillary 
didn't  leave  the  house  for  the  first  two  days. 
The  press  was  on  deathwatch. 

In  the  Edgartown  school  gym.  which  was 
serving  as  press  headquarters,  Mike  Mc- 
Curry  sweatily  fended  off  restless  journalists 
who  asked  incredulously  why  the  Clintons 
were  hiding. 

"They've  been  out  once  or  twice.  We'll 
just  see  how  it  goes." 

Asked  if  the  president  was  "hearing  a  lot 
from  the  missus,"  McCurry  smiled  wanly. 
"They're  talking." 

Did  they  sound  hostile  or  calm? 

"It  changes." 

Would  they  seek  marital  counseling?  I 
asked. 

"There  is  no  marital  therapy." 
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Hillary  emerged  at  last,  on  Saturday,  to 
have  lunch  with  Katharine  Graham,  an- 
other brilliant,  emotionally  abused  wife 
whose  husband  had  been  unfaithful.  Wor- 
ried friends  had  been  told  that  Hillary 
would  give  the  signal  when  she  was  ready 
to  be  sociable. 

That  left  the  Rattners  rattled.  Steven  Ratt- 
ner,  the  media-savvy  financial  wizard  at  the 
investment-banking  firm  Lazard  Freres. 
had  been  wheedling  for  four  years  to  get 
the  Clintons  over  for  dinner  at  their  home 
on  the  Vineyard.  It  had  been  all  set  for 
Saturday  night.  Then  canceled.  Then,  at 
5:30  p.m.  on  that  very  day,  word  was  sent 
that  the  Clintons  would  indeed  turn  up. 
Place  cards  were  tossed  out.  Rattner's  wife, 
Maureen  White,  raced  to  put  together  a 
separate  table  for  each  of  the  Clintons. 
They  didn't  show  up  until  after  dark. 

The  big  man  came  in  alone.  "How  lonely 
and  forlorn  he  looked,"  recalled  one  sym- 
pathetic guest.  "So  unsure,  as  if  he  didn't 
know  if  anybody  was  going  to  speak  to  him 
or  not." 

And  guests  did  seem  hesitant.  What 
opening  gambit  could  possibly  suit  the  oc- 
casion? "Hi.  Mr.  President,  have  a  good 
week?"  The  White  House  photographer 
scurried  around  to  find  some  young  peo- 
ple, any  young  people,  to  have  their  pic- 
tures taken  with  the  president.  With  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  for  God's 
sake!  But  the  teenagers  made  themselves 
conspicuously  scarce.  "They  were  furious 
with  him,  outraged,  male  and  female  alike," 
said  one  mother.  Finally,  the  hostess  round- 
ed up  her  au  pair  and  her  au  pair's  friend, 
and  they  stood,  eyes  downcast,  enduring 
the  photo  op  like  a  forced  kiss. 

Hillary  delayed  her  entrance  until  the  pres- 
ident was  safely  below  on  the  terrace.  She 
had  a  snappy  new  haircut  and  was  a  study  in 
animation,  a  total  contrast  to  the  president. 
Guests  smothered  her  in  lingering  hugs,  and 
though  their  sympathy  was  unsought,  some 
whispered  words  of  support  in  her  ear.  A 
few  muttered  later  to  one  another,  "I  wish  I 
had  the  guts  to  tell  him  what  I  really  think." 

Although  a  few  intimates  confided  that 
Hillary  was  rethinking  her  life,  her  personal 
feelings  were  hidden  under  a  bright  glaze  of 
conversation  about  a  dozen  different  topics. 
When  she  wants  to  be  warm,  she  is  won- 
derfully warm.  And  funny.  At  another  din- 
ner party  during  their  holiday,  veteran  news- 
man Mike  Wallace  innocently  asked  Hillary 
if  she  had  ever  had  a  stress  test.  "I'm  hav- 
ing one  now,"  she  replied. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  like  East  Hampton, 
was  her  crowd.  "People  feel  very,  very  strong- 
ly about  Hillary  up  here,"  said  one  Vineyard 
veteran.  "She's  Wellesley— she's  one  of  us," 
remarked  an  attorney.  "He's  an  Arkansas 
kid— up  here,  he's  Hillary's  husband."  Robert 
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Kilcy,  a  former  Massachusetts  and  New  Vi  , 
public-office  holder  seated  at  her  table,  sj  ll" 
"Hei  knowledge,  her  analytical  skills,  -~ 
passion  were  all  on  display  she  was  in  f  I 
fettle.  That's  her  way  of  dealing  with  each  ::. 
these  crises.  She  admonishes  him,  beats  ftm 
him,  he  makes  promises  he  never  keeps,  i  i  . 
they  go  on  until  the  next  collapse." 

"Hillary  was  completely  internalizing     ; 
while  Clinton  had  to  externalize  it," 
served  a  guest  from  New  York.  At  his  tat 
Clinton  couldn't  help  ragging  on  Ken  Sti 
The  conversation  was  dominated  by 
bombastic  lawyer  Alan  Dershowitz,  w     H 
whom  the  president  discussed  the  Bit 
Dershowitz,  who  teaches  a  course  at  H   :-B 
vard  on  law  and  justice  in  the  Bible,  t< 
me,  "He  had  a  very  interesting  analysis 
the  sinners  of  Sodom."  According  to  <   jji 
account,  Clinton  was  particularly  interes 
in  Old  Testament  definitions  of  adultery. 

What  was  truly  astonishing,  given  t  . 
president's  need  to  seduce  every  man  a 
woman  at  any  party,  was  how  Clinton  stu 
to  his  table  like  glue.  Even  when  Maure 
White  coaxed.  "Mr.  President,  there  an 
lot  of  guests  here  who'd  like  to  meet  yoi 
he  refused  to  budge. 

After  dinner,  Hillary  held  forth  with  1 
own  salon.  "I  saw  her  in  battle  mode,"  Si 
Dershowitz.  "She  is  first  and  foremost 
tough  lawyer  and  politician.  The  words  s  - 
used  were  designed  to  get  my  juices  flo  • 
ing:  'Where  do  we  go  from  here?'" 

Once  more,  Hillary  was  faced  with 
choice.  Strike  out  on  her  own  or  bet 
Bill?  A  long  time  ago,  as  a  firebrand  grac  - 
ate  of  Yale  Law  School,  Hillary  Rodha 
faced  the  same  choice— for  the  first  tin 
Should  she  now  tear  up  the  life  she  h 
spent  nearly  30  years  building?  Or  belie 
in  Bill  Clinton's  promises  once  more?  He 
many  times  had  she  faced  the  same  choic 
Scores  of  times?  Only,  now  she  was  50 

"It  was  clearly  a  deep  hurt  and  pain 
one  of  Mrs.  Clinton's  closest  friends  to  - 
me.  She  described  Hillary's  state  of  min 
"It's  like  you  go  through  a  death  and  y( 
can't  live  for  weeks  and  weeks  and  week 
And  then  the  healing  process  begins.  Th 
are  trying  to  work  it  through." 

When  Hillary  appeared  in  Belfast.  Nort 
ern  Ireland,  before  Labor  Day  wee 
end,  it  was  in  full  metal  jacket.  The  inevitab 
gray  thunderclouds  of  an  Irish  afternoc 
loomed  overhead  as  she  hurriedly  descen 
ed  from  her  plane.  Head  down,  all  busines 
the  First  Lady  was  wrapped  in  a  long  mi 
tary  greatcoat.  Fifty  minutes  later,  when  tl 
presidential  limo  pulled  up  to  the  new  W 
terfront  Hall,  in  Belfast,  a  different  Hillai 
swarmed  out  like  a  movie  star  arriving  at  tr 
Academy  Awards.  Sleek  in  a  dark-blue  Osc; 
de  la  Renta  pantsuit,  her  hair  expensivel 
lightened,  Hillary  gave  a  practiced,  queei 
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I  ve.  It  was  her  usual  M.O.  under  fire: 

your  best  when  you  feel  your  worst. 
I  ie  First  Lady  had  come  to  Ireland  for 
I  al  Voices  women's  conference  saluting 
I  ation's  female  peace  activists  for  their 
I  al  role  in  the  signing  of  the  Good  Fri- 
I  peace  agreement  the  previous  spring, 
speech  was  45  minutes  of  statesman- 
;ontent.  Breaking  her  unspoken  rule, 
ry  read  from  notes.  She  was  coldly 
ant.  Her  words  touched  all  the  bases, 
wealed  none  of  her  humanity, 
'hen  Bill  Clinton  arrived  the  following 
ling,  his  spirit  appeared  broken,  de- 
praise  for  having  been  the  indispensa- 
nan  in  promoting  the  peace  process. 
lbers  of  the  traveling  press  remarked 
they  had  never  seen  him  so  down  and 
essed.  An  adviser  to  the  president  con- 
d  that  "Hillary  has  not  forgiven  him." 
le  hadn't  turned  up  to  meet  him  at  the 
art.  Later,  before  his  speech,  she  arrived 
rately  at  Waterfront  Hall,  slipping  in  a 
door  just  moments  before  he  was  intro- 
5d.  The  mere  glimpse  of  her  led  to  an 
ion.  Sitting  with  her  friend  Ambassador 
ip  Lader,  she  applauded  mechanically 
left  the  hall  the  moment  her  husband 
finished  speaking.  For  the  next  two  days, 
scarcely  looked  at  the  man.  Whether  on- 
s  or  in  their  limo,  or  walking  the  drear 
;  in  Omagh  where  a  car  bomb  had 
rti  away  29  civilians,  Hillary  was  separat- 
rom  the  other  Clinton  by  a  wall  of  ice. 
kept  her  eyes  hidden  behind  the  glare  of 
xtive  sunglasses,  her  arms  slung  behind 
back,  hands  clasped.  Whenever  her  hus- 
d  tried  to  move  close,  he  was  repelled, 
n  Dublin  it  was  worse.  He  stood  next  to 
ne  Minister  Bertie  Ahern  while  report- 
played  back  a  withering  critique  of 
behavior  delivered  by  Senator  Joseph 
berman  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
;  moderate  Democrat  had  branded  the 
sident  "immoral."  Even  more  astonish- 
was  the  president's  reaction  to  Lieber- 
n's  tongue-lashing. 

'I  agree  with  him,"  said  Clinton,  like  the 
J  child  of  alcoholic  violence.  And  for  the 
t  time  in  public,  he  said  he  was  "very 
ry"  for  the  affair.  Hillary  spent  time  with 
tish  prime  minister  Tony  Blair,  whose 
Dreciation  she  had  won  the  year  before 
en  the  two  had  held  a  quiet,  daylong 
iference  at  Chequers  to  discuss  what  the 
w  Democrats  and  New  Labour  could  do 
srnationally  to  promote  their  common  vi- 
1  n  for  a  Third  Way.  "With  all  due  respect 
the  prime  minister,"  said  one  American 
rticipant,  "she  was  as  insightful  in  both 
»ry  and  political  strategy  as  anyone  there." 
And  then,  in  Limerick,  the  sun  suddenly 
me  out. 


Crowds,  pressed  into  the  form  of  a  mas- 
sive human  cross  at  the  intersection  of 
Thomas  and  O'Connell  Streets,  waited  for 
hours  through  a  drenching  downpour  before 
President  and  Mrs.  Clinton  appeared  and 
the  rare  Irish  sun  shone  full.  Hillary,  in  a  styl- 
ish yellow  slicker,  leaned  over  to  whisper  in 
her  husband's  ear  several  times.  He  nodded 
and  made  notes.  When  he  rose  to  speak, 
looking  once  again  youthful  and  handsome 
and  wearing  a  bright-red  tie,  her  eyes  fol- 
lowed him  approvingly.  Their  old  political 
symbiosis  seemed  to  be  switched  back  on. 
The  crowd  enveloped  him  in  adoration  un- 
matched since  the  visit  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 
And  when  the  two  stood  to  take  their  bows, 
Hillary's  arm,  almost  absently,  slipped  around 
her  husband's  back.  As  automatic  as  a  turn- 
stile his  arm  thrust  out  and  circled  her  waist. 

Was  it  their  night  at  the  romantic  Adare 
Manor  Hotel,  moonlight  over  the  loch  and  vast 
gardens?  Maybe  they  had  just  gotten  a  good 
night's  sleep  for  a  change.  It  wasn't  exactly  an 
embrace.  But  Hillary's  signaling  her  public 
approval  had  resuscitated  Bill  Clinton.  Now 
it  was  back  to  Washington,  where  for  weeks 
the  long  knives  had  been  sharpening  and 
Kenneth  Starr  was  ready  to  dump  his  porno- 
graphic report  on  the  doorstep  of  Congress. 

Back  in  Washington,  Erskine  Bowles  sat 
the  president  down  and  did  a  deliberate 
"intervention."  According  to  a  former  White 
House  official,  on  Clinton's  return  his  then 
chief  of  staff  told  him  the  time  had  come  to 
admit  his  misbehavior  and  start  apologiz- 
ing, one-on-one,  to  Cabinet  members  and 
key  party  leaders  he  had  misled.  Unbeliev- 
ably, Clinton  had  made  only  a  few  chatty 
calls  to  members  of  Congress  before  he  left 
for  the  Vineyard,  but  to  their  frustration  he 
had  avoided  mentioning  the  scandal. 

Clinton's  response  was  to  invite  more 
black  brothers  than  ever  to  the  annual  White 
House  prayer  breakfast  and  amend  his  an- 
gry speech  of  August  17  with  a  full-bore 
Baptist-style  confession— "I  have  sinned"- 
and  a  promise  to  seek  redemption  with  the 
guidance  of  three  Christian  ministers. 

Hillary  went  once  more  into  high  battle 
mode,  hitting  the  road  to  save  the  necks  of 
those  Democratic  senators  the  president 
would  most  need  if  it  did  come  down  to  a 
Senate  trial  on  impeachment. 

"I  would  be  more  wary  of  challenging 
her  than  another  member  of  Congress," 
admitted  Congressman  Jim  McDermott,  a 
Seattle  psychiatrist  who  has  insight  into 
Hillary.  Why?  "Because  I  need  the  favor  of 
people  she  knows." 

McDermott  was  among  a  half-dozen 
Democratic  congressional  members  rounded 
up  by  Hillary  at  the  last  minute  to  accompany 
her  on  a  day  trip  to  Puerto  Rico.  The  official 
purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  commiserate  with 
the  victims  of  Hurricane  Georges.  Her  per- 


sonal agenda  was  to  school  these  gentlemen 
in  how  to  oppose  an  impeachment  inquiry. 
The  congressmen  were  seated  in  a  section  be- 
hind Hillary's  refuge  on  her  plane  when  the 
First  Lady,  radiant  in  a  white  suit  (referred  to 
as  "disaster  chic"),  plopped  down  casually 
enough  and  immediately  initiated  a  discus- 
sion of  the  inquiry— an  issue  on  which  the 
lawmakers  would  have  to  vote  in  a  matter  of 
days.  About  half  the  members  of  the  group 
kept  very  quiet.  Others,  such  as  McDermott, 
offered  alternatives.  Hillary  listened,  briefly. 

"And  then  she  blew  our  hair  back,"  said 
one  of  the  congressmen.  Adopting  her  law- 
yerly  style,  she  said  even  if  one  stipulated 
that  all  the  things  Starr  had  charged  were 
true,  they  did  not  rise  to  the  level  of  an  im- 
peachable offense— treason,  bribery,  or  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  "She'll  lis- 
ten," said  McDermott,  "but  she  challenges 
you.  You  have  to  beat  her  down." 

Is  she  intimidating? 

McDermott  sighs  assent.  "If  I  was  going 
to  war,  I'd  want  her  covering  my  rear.  She's 
never  going  to  run  from  a  fight." 

The  Clinton  who  found  redemption  in  the 
fall  of  '98  was  not  Bill,  who  continued 
to  infuriate  Republicans  with  his  unrepen- 
tant answers  to  questions  sent  to  him  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  It  was  Hillary,  who 
erased  the  memory  of  the  '94  Democratic 
congressional  defeat  by  emerging  as  the 
biggest  draw  of  the  fall  '98  elections.  At  the 
annual  awards  dinner  of  the  National  En- 
dowments for  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  held 
at  the  White  House  only  two  days  after  the 
elections,  table  guests  sang  her  praises  for 
pulling  out  senatorial  victories  for  Chuck 
Schumer  in  New  York  and  Barbara  Boxer  in 
California.  Hillary  herself  was  not  shy  about 
claiming  credit.  In  fact,  she  told  writer  and 
honoree  Garry  Wills  that  she  thought  Dem- 
ocrats might  have  saved  Senator  Carol 
Moseley-Braun  "if  my  team  had  gotten  to 
Chicago  a  month  earlier." 

Wills,  an  early  and  staunch  supporter  of 
Clinton's,  had  joined  a  chorus  of  voices 
calling  for  her  husband's  resignation.  When 
Hillary  seated  herself  next  to  the  influential 
writer,  passing  up  the  chance  to  sit  beside 
the  actor  Gregory  Peck,  Wills  questioned 
her  judgment,  implying  that  she  wasn't  go- 
ing to  change  his  mind. 

She  said  shrewdly,  "This  way  I  get  to  talk 
to  you  and  look  at  him." 

The  First  Lady  was,  as  Wills  put  it.  "as 
Hillary  as  ever." 

But  she  was  more  than  that.  She  was  a 
woman  whose  public  world  was  now 
an  oyster  full  of  pearls.  Hillary's  valiant 
year  may  turn  out  to  be  comparable  to 
Jacqueline  Kennedy's  example  of  dignified 
grief  after  the  assassination  of  her  husband. 
"Hillary  has  moved  to  a  new  level  as  a  pub- 
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lie  figure,"  says  Judith  Hope,  "She  is  ;i  per- 
son of  enormous  political  authority  in  her 
own  right   not  derived  From  her  husband." 

While  the  vote  on  impeachment  of  her 
husband  hung  in  the  balance  in  the  House 
through  the  fall,  Hillary  went  out  of  her 
way  to  establish  a  very  public  parallel  soeial 
life  mostly  in  New  York.  (She  went  as  far 
as  Bulgaria  in  order  to  be  out  of  Washing- 
ton on  her  wedding  anniversary.) 

At  the  opening  of  Carnegie  Hall's  season 
she  turned  up.  unescorted,  in  a  blaek  velvet 
gown.  She  sat  in  the  box  of  former  Treasury 
official  Frank  Newman  and  his  wife,  Liza- 
beth,  who  had  relocated  to  Manhattan.  "So, 
Liz,  how  are  you  adapting  to  New  York?" 
the  First  Lady  was  eurious  to  know.  Sensing 
that  Hillary  herself  was  shopping  for  a  place 
to  relocate,  Liz  Newman  said,  "Hillary,  what 
they  care  about  here  is  the  bottom  line— they 
don't  care  about  your  private  life."  In  De- 
cember, Mrs.  Clinton  presided  over  the  cover 
of  Vogue  Queen  Hillary  in  red  velvet.  That 
same  month,  the  gown's  designer,  Oscar  de 
la  Renta,  invited  Hillary— who  was  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  with  a  congressional 
delegation— to  his  new  house  at  Punta  Cana. 
She  spent  a  night  in  the  designer's  plantation- 
style  villa,  relaxing  in  planter's  chairs  on  the 
beachfront  loggia. 

Wags  endlessly  speculated  on  whether 
the  marriage  would  survive  once  the  Clin- 
tons were  no  longer  in  their  White  House 
bunker.  But  the  question  of  far  greater  im- 
portance for  the  country  was  whether 
Hillary  would  choose  to  stand  with  her 
husband  in  his  bodeful  hour  and,  as  she 
had  done  in  the  past,  help  him  regain  the 
reins  of  his  runaway  presidency. 

The  Clintons,  who  extol  their  ability  to 
"compartmentalize,"  had  taught  the 
country  to  do  the  same.  The  American  pub- 
lic has  come  to  believe  that  the  president's 
private  behavior  should  be  separate  from 
his  public  duties.  "But  in  reality,  it's  always 
been  impossible  to  separate  the  private  from 
the  public  man,  especially  in  the  highest 
office  in  the  land,"  declares  Robert  Kiley,  a 
longtime  Democratic  public  official.  "And 
there's  no  one  who's  been  more  clever  at 
merging  the  two  than  Bill  Clinton.  He  talks 
at  Democratic  events  about  his  alcoholic 
stepfather  and  the  violence  and  dysfunction 
in  his  family.  Once  you  cross  over  that  line, 
you  can't  call  foul  when  your  private  behav- 
ior is  used  for  political  punishment." 

In  December,  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment began  to  defend  their  own  integrity. 
Scholars  and  lawmakers  engaged  in  intense 
debate  over  the  standards  for  impeachment 
of  a  president.  The  indissoluble  sticking  point 
of  debate  was  where  private  lying  left  off  and 
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public  lying  rose  to  the  level  oi  criminality. 

The  "agony"  Clinton  admits  he  has  caused 
his  family  was  no  longer  able  to  be  "boxed 
oil"  from  the  dangerous  mistrust  of  his  pres- 
idential leadership  being  limned  by  his  polit- 
ical enemies.  They  are  all  of  a  piece. 

And  for  the  first  time,  Clinton  didn't  have 
Virginia  to  make  excuses  for  him;  he  didn't 
have  Hillary  either.  By  late  fall  Hillary  had 
taken  out  her  pugilist's  mouthpiece  and 
dropped  out  of  the  huddles  on  legal  strategy 
where  she  had  once  been  a  key  player  on 
her  husband's  learn.  As  I  was  making  my 
last  follow-up  calls  on  this  story  in  mid- 
December,  I  spoke  to  a  lawyer  close  to  the 
Clintons  and  made  a  very  familiar  note: 
"She's  still  angry.  She  hasn't  forgiven  him." 

Hillary  was  not  sitting  with  his  lawyers  to 
deal  with  the  impeachment  challenge,  "not 
at  all,"  confirmed  this  attorney,  who  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  case.  He,  like  others,  had 
heard  rumors  from  within  the  Justice  De- 
partment that  Ken  Starr  was  determined  to 
bring  an  indictment  against  Clinton  no  mat- 
ter what  the  outcome  of  the  impeachment 
vote— and  the  statute  of  limitations  gave 
Starr  until  the  year  2003  to  do  it.  The  con- 
sequences of  Clinton's  private  weaknesses 
would  be  hanging  over  his  head  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  the  attorney  pronounced  gravely. 

But  would  Hillary  let  her  husband's  de- 
mons bring  her  down  with  him?  It  certainly 
appeared,  by  December,  to  friends  and  me- 
dia observers  alike,  that  Hillary  had  crossed 
a  line.  The  ice  wall  between  the  Clintons, 
thawed  momentarily  in  Ireland,  became  a 
literal  wall  in  Israel.  As  the  First  Family 
fled  Washington  only  hours  after  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  voted  on  the  first  arti- 
cle of  impeachment  on  Friday,  December 
11,  the  First  Lady  secluded  herself  in  a  sep- 
arate compartment  from  the  president  on 
Air  Force  One.  While  Clinton  was  once 
again  humiliated  abroad  by  reporters'  refer- 
ences to  calls  back  home  for  his  impeach- 
ment, Hillary  split  off  and  pursued  her  own 
public  schedule.  She  was  embraced  in  the 
sands  of  Gaza  with  unambiguous  warmth 
as  a  heroine  of  the  Palestinians,  one  who 
had  boldly  spoken  out  last  spring— on  her 
own— in  favor  of  an  eventual  Palestinian  state. 

And  this  time,  when  the  First  Lady  turned 
her  back  on  the  president  and  shook  away 
his  outstretched  hand,  it  interrupted  a  sol- 
emn moment  at  the  grave  of  slain  Israeli 
prime  minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  and  displayed— 
on  NBC  and  in  the  international  media— the 
latest  of  Hillary's  choices. 

A  working  folie  a  deux  cannot  be  main- 
tained if  one  person  stops  playing  the 
game.  "He's  been  doing  this  high-wire  rou- 
tine and  she's  been  his  safety  net,"  one 
friend  observed.  "If  she  decides  to  walk 
away  . . .  she  could  really  do  him  in." 
Of  all  the  betrayals  in  their  partnership,  I 


asked  a  personal  and  political  supporte 
Hillary's,  was  this  one  of  a  different  ord 
"Oh.  yes,  it  is,  yes.  yes,  yes.  yes  audi 
so  many  different  levels."  she  said  lervei 
"On  the  professional  as  well  as  the  pers( 
level.  If  they'd  made  an  accommodatioi  ' 
each  other,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  ha 
kept  up  his  end  of  the  bargain  on  any  coi 
except  perhaps"  she  stopped  abruptly 
started  to  say,  being  a  good  father,  but 


can't  even  say  that  anymore.' 


;ioi 


.x 
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Chelsea,  whom  the  Clintons  let  fly  tr    is 
sands  of  miles  away  from  Washington 
college,  has  been  variously  reported  as  b< 
hospitalized  for  mysterious  stomach  pains 
worrying  her  parents  by  not  eating  prop* 
Even  Chelsea's  refuge  at  Stanford  has  b 
invaded.  Carolyn  Starr,  daughter  of  Sp& 
Prosecutor  Kenneth,  chose  to  enter  the  sal: « 
university  last  fall.  Chelsea  has  twice  clasl 
verbally  in  public  with  the  offspring  of 
man  who  has  reportedly  plagued  her  pan 
for  more  than  four  years.  Just  the  fact  t 
Chelsea  is  now  being  dragged  into  this  s; 
may  be  the  ultimate  mortification  for  Hill 
and  Bill  Clinton,  portending  a  cycle  of 
venge  that  is  almost  Oresteian  in  scope 

It 

Impeachment  by  the  full  House  began  In 
look  inevitable  by  the  second  weekend  DC 
December.  Democratic  senator  Robert  1 
ricelli  told  reporters  the  president  hadn't 
reconciled  himself  to  that  strong  possibil 
Clinton  was  described  by  a  political  ally 
being  in  "a  state  of  disbelief." 

Apparently  in  an  effort  to  send  Clintoi  \ 
wake-up  call,  White  House  insiders  wr<  | 
yet  another  apologia  for  him  and  leaked  it 
MSNBC  on  the  eve  of  the  House  vote 
the  four  articles  of  impeachment.  The  pr 
ident,  reportedly  furious  when  he  learned 
this  manipulation,  had  little  choice  but 
appear  in  the  Rose  Garden  to  deliver 
scripted  appeal.  Alone.  But  his  words  h( 
none  of  the  old  fire,  none  of  the  sunninc  \ 
of  the  Comeback  Kid,  and  they  fell  short 
any  admission  of  lying. 

Hillary  had  taken  herself  across  the  coi 
try  to  shine  her  protective  light  on  S 
Francisco's  storm-damaged  Conservatory 
Flowers.  As  the  days  rolled  by  and  t 
scheduled  start  of  the  impeachment  deb; 
on  the  House  floor  neared,  Hillary  was  n 
in  the  thick  of  it  all.  The  woman  who  h 
taught  Clinton  how  to  fight;  the  protect 
who  kept  his  "precarious  little  boat"  in  wh 
Claudia  Riley  called  "the  channel";  the  V; 
kyrie  who  was  always  ready  to  lift 
wounded  barefoot  boy  from  the  battlefie 
and  fly  him  to  Valhalla,  had  at  last  wit 
drawn  her  approval. 

In  my  view  it  was  the  withdrawal  of  H 
lary's  approval  that  brought  the  president 
an  inner  collapse  in  mid-December. 

"This  is  passivity  shading  into  immobility 
That  was  Bill  Curry's  reading  of  Clinlor 
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ddha-like  detachment  from  the  lawmakers 
i  o  turned  thumbs  down  on  him,  day  after 
/,  during  the  week  leading  up  to  the  final 
•■use  vote.  "Hillary  is  clearly  less  present 
1 1  it  clearly  saps  him  of  the  energy  to  fight," 
Js  Curry.  "He  probably  never  knew  until 
*  just  how  great  a  difference  she  makes." 
With  the  White  House  shrouded  in 
iom,  a  top  Clinton  strategist  tried  to  in- 
duce a  bit  of  cold  reality:  "It's  time  to 
nk  about  the  Senate  and  the  trial."  But 
:n  as  these  words  were  spoken,  and  less 
in  24  hours  before  the  expected  House 
bate  to  impeach  William  Jefferson  Clin- 
l  that  would  lead  to  a  Senate  trial,  the 
;sident  gave  the  order  to  launch  missiles 
linst  Baghdad.  The  capital  was  rife  with 
spicion  that  this  was  just  a  ploy  to  buy 
le  on  the  Hill.  But  could  he  buy  enough 
rie  to  keep  his  political  partner,  his  wife? 
"That  man  would  lie  down  and  kill  him- 
f  before  he  would  let  her  leave  him,"  insists 
:tsey  Wright.  "There  have  been  other  temp- 
ions,  but  Hillary  is  the  love  of  his  life." 

)nly  on  the  eve  of  the  first  impeachment 
vote  on  the  House  floor  in  130  years 
d  the  president's  partner  break  her  weeks 
silence  to  offer  a  tepid  appeal  "to  end  di- 
siveness"  in  keeping  with  the  holiday  sea- 
n.  But  with  the  president's  associates  open- 
describing  him  as  "devastated,"  Hillary 
■se  again  like  a  lioness  aroused.  Early  on 
at  fateful  Saturday,  December  19,  she  sped 
a  presidential  limousine  up  to  the  Hill  to 
eathe  fire  into  dispirited  House  Demo- 
ats.  As  defiant  as  ever,  the  First  Lady— far 
ore  popular  now  than  her  husband  with 
'emocrats  in  Congress— staged  a  pep  rally, 
larging  Republicans  with  engaging  in  the 
olitics  of  personal  destruction.  She  was  re- 
arded  with  a  half-dozen  standing  ovations 
nd  hugs  from  House  members. 

But  that  afternoon,  in  a  chamber  one 
lember  called  "full  of  hate,"  no  one,  not 
ven  Hillary  Clinton,  could  save  her  hus- 
and  from  the  terrible  shame  of  entering 
istory  as  only  the  second  president  of  the 
Jnited  States  to  be  impeached.  Looking  for- 


lorn and  friendless,  Mr.  Clinton  emerged  in 
the  Rose  Garden  of  the  White  House  a  few 
hours  after  the  vote.  A  backdrop  of  two  bus- 
loads of  House  Democrats  appeared  insuffi- 
cient to  bolster  the  president's  will  to  fight. 
Never  mentioning  the  word  "impeachment," 
he  flatly  declared  he  would  serve  "until  the 
last  hour  of  the  last  day  of  my  term."  After 
threading  his  way  back  through  a  smattering 
of  party  members.  Bill  Clinton  clutched  the 
hand  of  his  wife,  and  he  didn't  let  go.  The 
silent  but  eloquent  evidence  of  his  need  for 
support  from  the  woman  who  had  provided 
it  so  many  times  in  the  past  was,  for  many, 
the  most  memorable  of  the  day's  unforget- 
table images.  She  was  his  only  sanctuary. 

"It's  lucky  for  America  we  have  a  woman 
with  the  strength  to  lead  the  nation  right 
now,"  Congressman  Dennis  Kucinich  told 
the  media.  His  remarks  elevated  Hillary  to 
the  role  her  husband  had,  in  brighter  days, 
hoped  she  would  take.  Kucinich  acknowl- 
edged that  "everybody  understands  she  is 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  nation  right  now, 
as  much  as  the  president." 

The  fate  of  the  wounded  Clinton  presi- 
dency will  be  decided  this  year.  But  will  it 
be  possible  to  ever  repair  the  president's  bro- 
ken spirit  or  his  shattered  marriage?  Dr.  J. 
Philip  Wogaman,  one  of  Clinton's  three  cho- 
sen spiritual  advisers  and  the  senior  minister 
of  the  Methodist  church  near  the  White 
House,  told  me,  "Serious  repentance  is  hard 
work  and  it  doesn't  happen  overnight."  How 
long  does  it  take?  "Probably  a  lifetime." 

Could  Bill  Clinton  be  expected  to  devote 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  recovery?  Based  on  her 
20  years  of  frustration  with  Bill  Clinton's 
habits,  Betsey  Wright  predicted,  "I  think 
he'll  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  trying  to  con- 
vince people  he  was  done  wrong  on  this." 

Where  does  that  leave  Hillary? 

To  run  for  president  herself?  Senator? 

"People  ask  her  that  around  the  world," 
says  a  White  House  official  who  has  worked 
closely  with  her  for  some  years.  "She's  never 
talked  about  running  for  elective  office."  But 
there  have  never  been  so  many  people  with 
power  and  money  pleading  with  her  to  change 


her  mind.  Hillary's  desire  to  clear  the  family 
name  for  history  may  override  her  fanatical 
insistence  on  privacy  and  her  fears  of  endless 
scrutiny  of  her  Whitewater  machinations. 

Betsey  Wright  dismisses  any  idea  that  Hil- 
lary would  want  an  elective  or  appointive  post. 
"I  don't  think  she  wants  to  be  in  Washington 
or  in  the  thick  of  politics.  I  think  she  wants  a 
life.  Washington  has  been  a  cruel  personal  ex- 
perience. It's  taken  a  terrible  personal  toll." 

Those  closest  to  her  say  Hillary  will  defi- 
nitely write  a  book,  probably  more  than 
one.  She  is  also  chafing  to  find  new  ways  to 
use  her  political  skills  to  raise  the  status  of 
women  in  Third  World  countries.  She  speaks 
with  the  greatest  passion  about  her  work 
in  Africa.  "She  sees  so  many  other  ways  to 
make  a  difference,"  says  Peace  Corps  director 
Mark  Gearan.  Possibly  through  a  charitable 
foundation.  Or  at  the  United  Nations,  where 
there  is  a  precedent  -  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Would  the  Clintons'  union  have  survived 
this  long  if  their  shared  political  career  had 
not  been  a  series  of  back-to-the-wall  battles 
that  united  them  against  the  outside? 

"It's  very  easy  to  get  into  a  mind-set  of  'you 
and  me  against  the  world,'"  says  Eileen  Mc- 
Gannon.  a  wife  who  knows  from  her  expe- 
rience with  wayward  husband  Dick  Morris. 
"It  creates  an  inherent  paranoia  and  it  be- 
comes self-destructive,  because  as  long  as  you 
can  make  somebody  outside  be  the  enemy, 
you  don't  have  to  address  the  very  difficult 
personal  issues  that  have  to  be  addressed  if 
you  want  to  have  a  real  relationship." 

Bill  Clinton,  with  the  blot  of  impeachment 
forever  on  his  record,  will  be  more  depen- 
dent than  ever  on  the  kindness  of  Hillary. 
Recently  resigned  press  secretary  Mike  Mc- 
Curry  was  asked  by  a  student  audience  at 
Northwestern  University  what  President  Clin- 
ton will  be  doing  in  20  years. 

"Whatever  Hillary  wants  him  to  do!" 
McCurry  barked. 

Where  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  goes  from 
here  is  anyone's  guess.  The  one  thing  we  can 
know  for  certain  is  this: 

It  will  be  Hillary's  choice.  □ 


drabinsky 


ontinued  from  page  iso  rehearsal.  "He 

:annot  understand  why  people  have  aban- 

loned  him." 

"I  think  Garth  has  a  real  heart,"  says  a  top 
iiroadway  producer.  "He  loved  being  with 

irtists  and  loved  doing  important,  beautiful, 
:p-oundbreaking  theater.  I  would  like  to  believe 
1 1  was  just  carelessness  rather  than  something 

jremeditated.  The  only  really  important 
i  question  is:  Did  Garth  realize  he  was  doing 

t?  If  he  did,  that  is  a  very  twisted  thing." 


Garth  Drabinsky  was  at  his  best  last  Au- 
gust 9  at  the  Toronto  opening  of  Fosse, 
a  three-hour  musical  celebration  of  the  leg- 
endary choreographer-director  Bob  Fosse 
{Sweet  Charity,  Pippin,  Chicago),  who  died 
in  1987.  The  idea  was  brought  to  Drabinsky 
by  Fosse's  daughter,  Nicole,  and  the  dances 
were  reconstructed  by  Gwen  Verdon,  Fosse's 
longtime  wife,  and  Anne  Reinking,  his  long- 
time muse  and  lover.  This  was  the  show's 
first  tryout  en  route  to  Boston  and  Los  An- 
geles in  the  fall  and  New  York  this  month. 
At  the  opening-night  party,  held  at  the  Pa- 
lavrion  Bistro,  a  popular  Toronto  restaurant. 


Drabinsky  displayed  none  of  the  renowned 
roughness  and  rudeness  that  led  a  Canadian 
columnist  to  refer  to  him  recently  in  print  as 
"repulsive."  "Garth  could  be  foul,  sort  of 
'Fuck  you,  you're  stupid,'"  says  a  man  who 
was  there  that  night.  But  surrounded  by  his 
friends  and  supporters,  including  a  gushing 
Roy  Furman.  who  lined  up  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  new  show.  Drabinskj  "was 
beaming  that  night,  totalis  gracious,  extraor- 
dinary." says  the  partygoer. 

Afterward.  Drabinskj  spent  several  hours 
at  his  ad  agencj  working  on  the  Fosse  cam- 
paign. "Nothing  seemed  wrong."  recalls 
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Richard  Maltby,  the  director  whose  credits 
include  Ain't  Misbehaviri  as  well  as  Fosse. 
But  at  5:30  the  next  morning,  Drabinsky 
received  a  plume  call  from  Roy  Furman 

summoning  him  to  a  meeting  at  l.ivenl's 
Toronto  law  offices.  Three  hours  later.  Fur- 
man  told  Drabinsky  that  he  was  being  sus- 
pended without  pay  from  his  position  as 
vice-chairman  of  Livent  and  barred  from 
entering  the  company's  offices.  Within  hours, 
under  the  direction  of  lawyers  and  of  ac- 
countants from  KPMG,  security  guards 
began  removing  Drabinsky 's  collection  of 
contemporary  art  from  his  office,  emptying 
his  files,  and  combing  through  his  papers. 

The  contents  of  those  files  had  suddenly 
become  critically  important.  Four  days  ear- 
lier, several  members  of  Livent's  financial 
staff  had  approached  Rob  Webster,  the 
company's  new  head  of  finance,  telling  him 
they  needed  to  speak  with  him  urgently. 
The  meeting  that  followed  lasted  into  the 
night  as  the  Livent  employees,  some  of 
them  breaking  down  in  tears,  revealed  to 
Webster  what  they  had  allegedly  been  con- 
cealing from  him.  Hired  by  Livent's  new 
management,  Webster  had  formerly  headed 
the  Los  Angeles  office  of  KPMG  and  had 
taken  over  the  top  finance  job  at  Livent  in 
early  July.  Almost  from  the  day  he  started 
he  had  met  with  resistance  from  the  com- 
pany's accounting  staff.  According  to  court 
papers,  when  he  asked  for  information,  he 
was  repeatedly  told  that  he  could  see  noth- 
ing unless  Garth  Drabinsky  approved  it 
first.  The  more  Webster  pushed,  the  more 
people  resisted.  (A  spokesman  for  Drabin- 
sky says  Drabinsky  "was  not  in  a  position 
to  exercise  the  kind  of  influence  suggested 
in  these  allegations.") 

By  the  time  of  the  August  6  meeting, 
Livent's  new  management,  it  is  said, 
had  already  become  deeply  concerned  by 
strange  goings-on  at  the  company.  In  July 
they  had  decided  to  shut  down  the  two- 
month-old  Vancouver  production  of  Rag- 
time and  the  three-month-old  London  pro- 
duction of  Show  Boat  because  each  was 
losing  thousands  of  dollars  a  week;  they 
also  elected  to  scrap  entirely  the  planned 
1999  London  opening  of  Ragtime,  a  move 
that  Myron  Gottlieb  objected  to.  He  insist- 
ed that,  if  they  did,  Livent's  partner  on  the 
London  productions,  C.I.B.C.'s  investment 
bank  Wood  Gundy,  would  have  to  be  reim- 
bursed millions  of  dollars. 

As  is  clear  in  their  lawsuit,  Livent's  exec- 
utives were  baffled.  The  agreement  outlin- 
ing the  deal  indicated  that  if  Ragtime  were 
not  staged  in  London,  C.I. B.C.  would  mere- 
ly lose  its  investment.  But  it  turned  out 
that  there  was  something  that  had  allegedly 
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been  kept  secret  from  Livent's  new  owners: 
a  side  letter  between  Drabinsky  and  Wood 
Gundy,  which  staled  that  if  Livent  did  not 
produce  the  shows  in  London  the  compa- 
ny would  have  to  repay  the  bank  all  its 
money  or  give  it  10  percent  of  Ragtime's 
Broadway  gross  currently  about  $90,000 
a  week  a  staggering  return  for  a  $3  mil- 
lion investment. 

According  to  Livent's  suit,  Gottlieb  had 
tried  to  persuade  C.I. B.C.  not  to  disclose 
the  side  agreement  to  the  new  owners,  an 
allegation  the  bank  disputes.  "That  is  ab- 
solutely not  true,"  says  a  bank  spokes- 
woman. "Myron  Gottlieb  did  not  ask  us 
not  to  tell  Livent  management.  It  was  a 
transaction  we  always  believed  everyone  was 
aware  of."  The  bank's  senior  officials  noti- 
fied Livent  of  the  arrangement  a  few  days 
before  Webster's  August  6  meeting  with  his 
finance  staff.  By  supposedly  listing  what 
was  basically  a  loan  with  onerous  terms  as 
income  in  the  books,  Drabinsky  and  Gott- 
lieb had  created  the  appearance  that  Livent 
had  made  several  million  dollars  more  in 
1997  than  it  actually  had.  What  came  out  in 
the  August  6  meeting  was  evidence  that 
this  deal  was  only  one  of  many  in  which 
Livent's  true  financial  picture  had  allegedly 
been  manipulated  to  hide  losses  and  inflate 
revenues.  As  the  forensic  accountants  from 
KPMG  trolled  through  the  files  and  com- 
puter records  during  the  next  six  weeks,  and 
as  they  interviewed  employees  and  vendors, 
they  supposedly  found  at  least  one  other  se- 
cret deal  like  the  C.I. B.C.  transaction. 

They  also  allegedly  uncovered  instances 
in  which  Drabinsky  and  members  of  his 
staff— faced  with  lower  revenues  than  ex- 
pected at  the  end  of  a  financial  quarter— 
would  simply  remove  from  the  ledgers  bills 
that  were  due.  Or  they  would  shift  the  costs 
associated  with  money-losing  shows  that 
had  closed  to  shows  that  were  still  running, 
to  hide  the  losses.  In  other  cases,  they  would 
allegedly  move  production  expenses  to  con- 
struction projects:  payroll  for  one  of  Rag- 
time's orchestras,  for  example,  could  show 
up  on  the  books  as  marble  for  the  renovation 
of  the  theaters  in  New  York. 

As  Webster  and  Livent's  new  bosses  saw 
it,  there  was  no  question  that  Drabinsky 
had  masterminded  a  massive  scheme  that 
had  destroyed  Livent,  the  company  he  had 
created.  "In  1997,  Drabinsky  and  Gottlieb 
caused  Livent  to  understate  its  actual  loss 
by  approximately  [$35  million],"  their  law- 
suit says.  "The  cumulative  pre-tax  effect  of 
the  accounting  irregularities  directed  by 
[them]  known  to  Livent  at  present  is  over 
[$63  million]." 

Although  neither  Drabinsky  nor  Gottlieb 
would  respond  to  specific  allegations  in  the 
Livent  suit,  Drabinsky  claims  he  has  done 
nothing  wrong.  "He  feels  so  deeply  be- 
trayed," says  his  friend  the  architect  Moshe 
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SafiJie.  "I  hat  he  spent  years  and  years  buik  intil  ii 
ing  Livent.    . .  The  very  fact  that  they  woulj 
go  with  him  to  an  opening  [of  I-bsse\  and  rav 
about  it  and  suspend  him  and  throw  hir  (hci 
out  of  his  office  hours  later  is  a  metapho  fiV 
for  him  of  the  betrayal." 

One  of  Canada's  best-known   entreprt    od 
neurs,  Garth  Drabinsky  is  also  amon    ft 
its  most  controversial.  Before  he  founde* 
Livent  in    1989,  Drabinsky  built  Cineple     * 
Odeon   into  a   vast,    1,800-movie-theate 
chain  that  stretched  across  Canada  and  th  ■ 
United  States.  For  those  two  achievements 
he  is  respected  in  his  home  country.  "I 
terms  of  putting  Canada  on  the  map,  show 
ing  we  are  not  just  a  colony.  Garth  was  e>    a 
tremely  beneficial  to  all  of  us,"  says  Marti   |io( 
Bragg,  the  artistic  producer  of  the  Canadiaj 
Stage  Company.  A  big,  burly,  "broodini  it  is 
man,"  as  one  woman  describes  him,  Dra  ar 
binsky  can  be  powerfully  charming,  eve:  (scii 
riveting.   He  wears  his  curly  brown  hai  ;l 
long,  over  the  collar,  and  his  raspy  voice  i    ? 
famously  loud.  "He's  an  overwhelming  pres  i«i 
ence,"  says  the  woman.  "There's  blooc  * 
there,"  says  David  Brown.  "It's  not  faceless  m 
it's  not  corporate.  He's  exuberant  and  h<  p- 
cries  in  pain— whether  he  got  himself  into  i 
or  not."  What  many  people  say  about  Dra 
binsky  is  that  he's  very  "un-Canadian"— ag  p 
gressive,   litigious,   roughly   competitive,  <  juj 
man  who  cries  as  easily  as  he  rages  agains  k 
anyone  who  gets  in  his  way.  Drabinsky  "has  L 
none  of  the  Canadian  politesse,"  says  om 
man.  Another  accuses  him  of  being  a  bully 
"He  believes  that  people  are  motivated  b) 
fear  and  he  likes  to  make  them  afraid." 

"I  cannot  even  describe  the  size  of  his 
ego,"  says  the  Toronto  producer  Marlem 
Smith.  "I  remember  he  was  at  a  fund-raisei 
when  his  wife  had  a  baby  and  he  walkec 
into  the  room  and  said,  'I  have  just  fa^ 
thered  a  son'— not  'Pearl  had  a  boy.'  Every- 
one was  stunned,"  Smith  says.  "It's  all  'me, 
me,  me,  me.'" 

"He's  very  narcissistic,"  says  one  man  L 
who  has  worked  with  him.  Like  many  peo- 
ple, this  man  sees  Drabinsky's  current  de 
fense  as  quintessential  Drabinsky— based  on 
the  assumptions  that  Livent's  owners  and 
executives  invented  their  allegations  against 
him,  put  the  company  into  bankruptcy,  lost 
their  money,  and  instigated  a  legal  brawl, 
all  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  him 
"Garth  has  a  history  of  denial,"  says  one 
prominent  media  investor  who  has  known 
Drabinsky  for  15  years.  "It's  always  some 
body  else  who  has  ruined  the  great  things 
he's  done." 

When  Drabinsky  was  growing  up  in 
Toronto,  it  was  polio  that  stood  in  his  way. 
The  son  of  second-generation  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean Jews,  he  contracted  the  disease  at 
the  age  of  3,  a  case  so  severe  that  he  under- 
went major  surgery  on  his  legs  almost  every 
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until  he  was  II.  Even  so.  the  polio  left 
I  with  a  severe  limp,  of  which  he  is  still 
I]  ielf-conscious  that   he  avoids  walking 
ugh  crowds  and  carefully  plans  public 
earances  to  minimize  it.   In  his  500- 
!  1995  autobiography.  Closer  to  the  Sun. 
binsky  paints  a  painful  picture  of  his 
dhood.    He   limped   so  badly  that   he 
ild  often  fall  down  on  the  street:  he  was 
boy  never  picked  by  the  other  children 
jports  teams.  He  compensated  by  being 
most   brilliant   student   at   school,   the 
trtest  boy  in  Torah  class  at  synagogue, 
was  competitive  and  angry— at  his  par- 
;  for  being  too  cautious  in  life  and  for  be- 
afraid  to  spend  money,  and  at  people 
)  didn't  appreciate  him.  "So  if  I  have  any- 
lg  to  contribute,  it  is  this:  Never  give  up. 
/er  yield,"  Drabinsky  wrote  in  his  book, 
lere  is  always  a  way  back.  There  is  always 
wit  unity  to  be  mined  from  despair." 
Fascinated  with  the  theater  and  film  ever 
ce  he  saw  his  high  school's  production  of 
)liere's  The  Imaginary  Invalid.  Drabinsky. 
;r  getting  a  law  degree  at  the  University  of 
■onto,  became  one  of  Canada's  first  enter- 
Bment  lawyers.  By  this  time  he  had  mar- 
d  Pearl  Kaplan,  the  daughter  of  a  well-to- 
Toronto  businessman,  from  whom  he  is 
w  estranged.  They  had  two  children.  Ali- 
i,  now  23  years  old,  and  Marc,  now  20. 
In  1979.  with  his  mentor,  the  entrepreneur 
it  Taylor,  Drabinsky  started  Cineplex.  It 
is  the  first,  some  say.  to  popularize  the 
ultiplex,  or  multiple-screen,  concept.  The 
eaters  Drabinsky  built  and  refurbished 
:re  famously  grand,  a  throwback  to  the 
ory  days  of  movies— the  ushers  had  uni- 
ons; there  was  real  butter  on  the  popcorn, 
arble  floors,  and  paintings  commissioned 
om  Canadian  artists. 

Drabinsky 's  vision  cost  money,  however, 
i  1983  he  almost  lost  the  company  when 
is  bank  nearly  foreclosed  on  its  loans, 
ather  than  scale  back  his  plans.  Drabinsky 
>ok  in  two  partners— first  an  investment 
Dinpany  owned  by  Seagram  heir  Charles 
ronfman,  and,  in  1986.  MCA.  the  giant 
lovie  company.  The  partnership— in  which 
4CA  ended  up  owning  almost  half  of  the 
ompany— went  smoothly  at  first.  The  mon- 
y  from  MCA  and  the   Bronfmans  gave 
)rabinsky  the  mogul-size  clout  he  had  al- 
ways dreamed  of.  At  last  he  could  expand 
lis  empire  into  movies  (he  helped  finance 
vlartin  Scorsese's  controversial  1988  movie. 
me  Las/  Temptation  of  Christ)  and  into  live 
heater  (he  presented  the  1988  Toronto  pro- 
iuction  of  Macbeth,  starring  Christopher 
Summer  and  Glenda  Jackson). 

In  1986.  Drabinsky  wrested  the  historic 
Pantages  Theatre  in  Toronto  away  from  a  ri- 
val chain  owned  by  Gulf  &  Western.  In  a 
series  of  lightning  moves,  some  of  them  un- 
derhanded. Drabinsky  gained  control  of  the 
entrance  to  the  theater  and  proceeded  to 


install  a  chain-link  fence  and  Doberman 
guard  dogs,  cutting  off  his  rival's  access  to 
their  property.  "He  was  a  vicious  competi- 
tor." recalls  Martin  Davis,  who  then  ran 
G&W.  which  became  Paramount  and  is 
now  part  of  Viacom.  "I've  only  asked  two 
people  to  leave  my  office.  Ivan  Boesky  and 
Garth  Drabinsky.  He  was  an  unpleasant 
guy  making  demands." 

By  1989.  MCA  had  grown  tired  of  Dra- 
binsky. As  recounted  in  Public  Screen- 
ing, the  1990  book  about  Cineplex  by  the 
Canadian  journalist  Jaimie  Hubbard,  Dra- 
binsky had  begun  to  chafe  at  MCAs  in- 
creasing efforts  to  control  his  spending  and 
his  management  of  the  company.  As  one 
former  Cineplex  executive  recalls.  Drabin- 
sky would  often  simply  ignore  board  mem- 
bers and  shareholders  who  disagreed  with 
him.  With  Roy  Furman.  then  head  of  Fur- 
man  Selz,  his  own  investment  bank,  advis- 
ing him.  Drabinsky  made  a  secret  attempt 
to  buy  out  Bronfman's  shares  in  Cineplex  at 
a  premium  price  and  thereby  take  control. 
Furious,  MCA  struck  back  and  eventually 
forced  Drabinsky  out  of  his  company. 
What  became  clear  after  Drabinsky  left 
was  how  much  he  had  been  overspending. 
Cineplex,  which  MCA  and  the  Bronfmans 
finally  sold  to  Loews  last  year,  was  in  terri- 
ble shape,  loaded  with  almost  $650  million 
in  debt,  which  took  years  to  work  off. 

Several  Wall  Street  analysts  and  at  least 
one  major  investor  say  today  that  they  felt 
so  misled  by  Drabinsky  over  Cineplex  that 
they  vowed  never  again  to  deal  with  any 
company  he  ran.  Still,  the  situation  with 
Cineplex  was  different  from  the  allegations 
surrounding  Livent  in  one  very  important 
respect.  "As  much  as  I'm  not  interested  in 
getting  into  the  business  of  being  Garth's 
defender."  says  MCA's  former  president  Sid- 
ney Sheinberg,  "I  have  no  recollection  of 
ever  experiencing  anything  that  was  illegal, 
which  is  not  to  say  that  he  didn't  avail  him- 
self of  all  the  opportunities  that  were  appro- 
priate. At  MCA  we  had  the  tradition  of  be- 
ing conservative  [in  accounting  policies]. 
Aggressive  doesn't  mean  wrong  and  inap- 
propriate, but  to  my  recollection  there  was  a 
certain  sense  that  Garth  was  aggressive." 

Drabinsky 's  account  of  his  fall  at  Cine- 
plex is  drenched  in  anger  and  bitterness.  As 
described  in  his  book,  everyone  "hungered 
vainly  for  my  failure."  Drabinsky  was,  as  he 
saw  it,  betrayed  by  men  far  smaller  than  he. 
"Why  don't  they  ever  have  the  balls  to  look 
at  you  at  times  like  this?"  he  wrote  of  his 
last  Cineplex  board  meeting.  "They  have 
come  to  take  my  life  away  from  me  again. 
Instead  of  the  deadly  virus  and  the  sur- 
geons' scalpels,  they  substituted  the  petty 
treacheries,  the  furtive  little  compromises, 
the  failed  visions,  the  votes  'in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  corporation  "' 


"When  he  was  waiting  to  be  fired,"  a 
friend  recalls,  "I  went  to  see  Garth.  He  was 
sitting  at  his  desk  in  the  office  he  was  about 
to  lose,  and  he  said.  'The  80s  was  my  dec- 
ade to  revitalize  movie  exhibition  in  North 
America.  The  90s  will  be  my  decade  to  do 
the  same  for  live  entertainment.'  That's  how 
he  thought,  in  these  big.  bold  strokes  that 
were  also  very  egomaniacal." 

Drabinsky  did  not  leave  Cineplex  empty- 
handed.  He  and  his  partner  Myron  Gott- 
lieb were  together  given  $8  million  in  sever- 
ance pay.  With  that  money  and  bank  loans. 
they  were  allowed  by  Cineplex  to  buy.  for 
$88  million,  the  Canadian  rights  to  Phantom 
of  the  Opera,  which  Cineplex  owned,  and 
the  Pantages.  which  Drabinsky  had  renovat- 
ed for  Cineplex  at  a  cost  of  $22  million.  The 
former  vaudeville  theater  had  been  sliced  up 
into  six  movie  theaters.  Drabinsky  had  gut- 
ted the  interior  and  restored  it  to  its  former 
magnificence— from  the  massive  auditorium 
dome  with  its  gilded  griffins  and  medallions 
down  to  the  original  Tiffany-style  stained- 
glass  exit  signs. 

If  the  restoration  of  the  Pantages  was  ex- 
travagant, the  Canadian  rights  to  Phantom 
of  the  Opera  turned  out  to  be  far  more  lu- 
crative than  anyone  had  imagined.  From 
the  day  it  opened  in  1989  as  the  first  show 
in  the  glitteringly  restored  2,200-seat  theater, 
it  was  a  blockbuster  hit.  For  three  years 
running  the  show  was  sold  out.  After  it 
started  touring,  its  productions  were  at  one 
point  bringing  about  $1  million  a  week  into 
the  coffers  of  Drabinsky 's  newly  formed 
Live  Entertainment  of  Canada,  Inc.  (The 
name  was  changed  to  Livent  in  1995.)  As 
much  as  the  money  and  the  publicity  meant 
to  Drabinsky.  perhaps  the  biggest  thrill  of 
all  was  the  chance  to  work  with  the  legen- 
dary producer  and  director  Hal  Prince,  who 
had  directed  such  Broadway  classics  as 
Cabaret  and  Follies,  in  addition  to  Phantom 
of  the  Opera. 

Drabinsky 's  plans  were  nothing  if  not 
ambitious:  Livent.  as  one  Broadway  pro- 
ducer puts  it.  "was  set  up  to  revolutionize 
theater."  While  most  Broadwaj  shows  are 
separate  business  entities  for  which  in- 
vestors are  brought  together.  Drabmsk\  \ 
company  would  raise  money  from  banks 
and  the  stock  and  bond  markets  to  fund 
numerous  plays  and  musicals.  Livent  would 
control  the  entire  process:  it  would  own 
theaters:  hire  its  own.  m-housc  producers, 
art  directors,  costume-makers,  and  set  de- 
signers: and  contract  out  set  construction 
to  lower-cost  Canadian  companies.  It  would 
also  finance  and  stage  the  road  tours,  where 
much  of  the  money  on  Broadwaj  shows  is 
made.  Drabinsky's  plan  was  fraught  with 
risk -only  about  20  percent  of  Broadwaj 
shows  earn  their  mone\  hack,  and  the  loss- 
es can  be  staggering,  since  Broadwaj  musi- 
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cals  now  routinely  cost  between  $3.5  mil- 
lion and  $12  million  to  produce.  But,  bask- 
ing in  the  success  el  Phantom  <>!  the  Opera, 
Drabinsky  was  convinced  he  could  beat  the 
odds. 

"Phantom  was  Garth's  first  big  show," 
says  a  former  colleague.  "But  it  was  no  gift 
to  him,  because  it  was  so  easy.  When  you've 
got  that  kind  of  ego,  you  say,  'I  can  do  that 
again  and  again.'  But  [in  theater]  it  can't  be 
done  that  well  again  and  again." 

Almost  immediately,  Drabinsky  set  to 
work  producing  Joseph  and  the  Amaz- 
ing Technicolor  Dreamcoat,  a  revival  of  the 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber-Tim  Rice  musical, 
which  had  premiered  on  Broadway  in  1982. 
With  former  teen  idol  Donny  Osmond, 
whom  Drabinsky  personally  cast  in  the 
lead,  the  new  version  opened  in  Toronto  in 
1992  and  toured  Canada  before  opening  in 
Chicago  in  1993.  It  ran  there  for  30  months 
and,  according  to  Livent's  1996  annual  re- 
port, grossed  $70.5  million. 

With  his  next  venture.  Drabinsky  proved 
he  was  willing  to  take  risks  that  other  produc- 
ers would  not  have.  "I  don't  think  there  is 
anyone  else  who  would  have  taken  a  show  as 
uniformly  savaged  as  Kiss  of  the  Spider  Wom- 
an was  [at  a  workshop  production  in  Pur- 
chase, New  York]  and  bankrolled  it,"  says 
Hal  Prince,  who  directed  it.  In  truth,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  find  an  unlikelier  source 
for  a  musical  than  the  dark  1976  Manuel 
Puig  novel,  about  a  gay  window  dresser  and 
a  straight  Marxist  who  fall  in  love  in  a  Latin- 
American  jail.  Yet  Drabinsky  also  agreed,  at 
Prince's  insistence,  to  open  the  show  in  Lon- 
don before  bringing  it  to  Broadway.  "I  said, 
'You  need  to  get  the  Evening  Standard  award 
to  make  everyone  who  panned  it  reassess  it,' 
and  he  did,"  says  Prince.  "It  was  an  expen- 
sive thing  to  do,  a  very  unusual  detour."  But 
it  worked.  Kiss  of  the  Spider  Woman  opened 
on  Broadway  on  May  3,  1993,  at  the  Broad- 
hurst  Theater  to  enthusiastic  reviews,  espe- 
cially for  its  star,  Chita  Rivera.  The  show 
won  seven  Tony  Awards,  including  best  mu- 
sical, and  played  for  906  performances. 
However,  in  the  end  it  was  a  financial  fiasco; 
Drabinsky  kept  it  open  for  months  after  at- 
tendance fell  below  the  break-even  point.  "It 
was  not  done  to  avoid  writing  off  losses," 
Drabinsky  told  The  New  York  Times  in  1994, 
claiming  instead  that  he  was  waiting  for  a 
new  star  (Vanessa  Williams)  and  the  road 
tour  to  boost  revenues. 

Drabinsky  next  promptly  threw  himself 
into  a  massive,  $10  million  revival  of  Show 
Boat.  Featuring  such  standard  songs  as 
"Make  Believe,"  "Of  Man  River,"  and  "Can't 
Help  Lovin'  Dat  Man,"  the  show  has  an  epi- 
sodic book  whose  scenes  stretch  from  an 
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IKSOs  Mississippi  riverboat  to  the  Chicago 
world's  Ian  in  1893  to  the  Roaring  20s.  Once 
again,  Drabinsky  hired  Hal  Prince,  whose 
task  it  was  to  compete  with  the  original  lav- 
ish staging  by  lloren/  /legleld.  Prince  did 
not  disappoint,  calling  upon  a  cast  of  73 
and  such  technological  wonders  as  a  full- 
si/e  riverboat  that  sailed  onto  the  stage  and 
a  Chicago  street  scene  that  kaleidoscopically 
metamorphosed  like  a  newsreel  to  show  the 
passing  decades.  Starring  Elaine  Stritch, 
Lonette  McK.ee,  and  John  McMartin, 
Drabinsky 's  production  opened  in  Toronto  in 
October  1993  and  then  on  Broadway  at  the 
Gershwin  Theater  a  year  later.  It  won  ecstat- 
ic reviews  and  six  Tony  Awards,  and  the  951- 
performance  New  York  run  was  backed  by 
an  astronomical  $80,000-a-week  ad  budget. 

From  the  start,  Livent's  shows  got  the 
reputation  of  being  among  the  most 
extravagantly  staged.  "Garth  had  a  driving 
ambition  to  do  something  spectacular,  and 
he  was  willing  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  to 
do  that,"  says  E.  L.  Doctorow,  the  author 
of  the  book  on  which  the  musical  Ragtime 
was  based. 

"He  wanted  the  best,"  says  Fosse's  Rich- 
ard Maltby.  "He  wanted  to  create  things 
that  went  as  high  as  the  art  could  reach. 
The  best  performers,  the  best  designers,  the 
best  writers.  If  it  was  going  to  be  produced 
by  Garth  Drabinsky,  he  wanted  it  to  be 
amazing  quality.  He  could  be  very  rough, 
but  he  backed  you.  Anything  we  needed  on 
Fosse— 20  dancers  in  a  room,  rehearsal  time, 
just  to  develop  a  number— we  got  it." 

"Garth,"  says  a  former  colleague,  "want- 
ed to  be  a  major  impresario."  Says  Maltby, 
"He  wasn't  just  about  raising  money  or  pro- 
ducing a  show.  He  wanted  to  be  part  of  the 
creative  act.  He  wanted  to  be  present  at  all 
the  meetings.  There  was  no  one  who  was 
cast— no  one— who  didn't  audition  for  him. 
That  is  not  usual  at  all  for  a  producer:  he 
got  involved  in  everything.  He  would  con- 
cern himself  with  the  shape  of  the  buttons. 
He  would  get  apoplectic  if  someone  were 
wearing  the  wrong  shoes.  To  my  mind 
Garth  was  a  throwback,  like  the  legendary 
impresarios  Sam  Harris,  Mike  Todd,  David 
Merrick,  and,  to  an  extent,  Cameron  Mack- 
intosh. I  always  had  a  feeling  that  if  the  cur- 
tain went  up  on  a  Cameron  Mackintosh 
show  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  and  it  was  bad, 
Cameron  would  die.  Garth  was  like  that." 

As  Drabinsky  produced  show  after  show, 
he  was  also  busy  expanding  his  theater  em- 
pire. In  addition  to  renovating  the  Pantages, 
he  contracted  with  the  city  government  to 
manage  and  program  the  Ford  Centre  for 
the  Performing  Arts  in  Toronto.  For  an  esti- 
mated $13  million  he  built  the  Ford  Centre 
in  Vancouver.  In  Chicago  he  spent  $35  mil- 
lion to  buy  and  restore  the  Oriental  -which 
opened   last   October.   In   New   York   he 
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bough!  the  Apollo  and  Lyric  Theatl 
which  were  little  but  shells  alter  spend 
decades   as   shabby    Times  Square   mc 
houses,  and  sunk  $32  million  into  a  stup 
clous    renovation.    Merging   the   theatl 
which  he  renamed  the  lord  (enter  for 
Performing  Arts.  Drabinsky  returned  th 
to  a  gilded,  marbled  glory  greater  than  tl 
had  ever  known.   This  included  constri 
ing  a  spectacular  two-story  columned 
um  with  a  curving  double  staircase  and 
ing  tile  floors  with  mosaics  depicting 
masks  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy.  "Garth 
ways  had  this  flamboyant  idea  of  wh 
people  wanted  to  go  to  be  entertained,"  si 
the  movie  director  Norman  Jewison.  "I 
amazed  at  the  ideas  and  the  vision  ... 

"Garth  did  everything,"  says  Jon  Wilr  fc 
president  of  LeDonne,  Wilner  &  Wein  ' 
the  ad  agency  which  worked  on  Liver  ) 
New  York  shows.  "He  stood  out  in  the 
degree  weather  pushing  the  contractors 
the  [New  York]  theater.  I  remember  o  "> 
day  he  was  climbing  the  circular  stairs  a:  M 
he  said  to  the  foreman,  'Where  is  the  lip    p 
the  stairs  so  people  don't  trip?'  and  t 
foreman  says,  'Oh,  yeah.'  It  was  Garth  w 
noticed  that  there  was  a  box-office  windc  j 
and  it  needed  a  grille  over  it." 

"Garth's  vision  was  so  large,  so  expa 
sive,"  says  a  Broadway  producer.  "He  pa  y Bi 
everyone  excessively.  He  had  a  plane  at  1  p 
disposal;  he'd  fly  people  to  Toronto  f<  ml; 
the  day.  He  worked  in  a  way  none  of  \  m 
worked."  In  Drabinsky 's  mind,  some  peop  jus 
say,  there  was  no  separation  between  hir  lin 
self  and  Livent:  the  Hawker  700  jet,  tl  |i 
leased  condominiums  in  New  York  and  L<  all 
Angeles,  and  the  penthouse  in  Toronto  th  »« 
were  on  the  books— all  were  the  necessai  :l 
trappings  of  a  theater  mogul. 

"The  restaurants  close  early  in  Toronto,  b 
recalls  David  Brown,  who,  with  his  wife,  lej 
endary  Cosmopolitan  editor  Helen  Gurk 
Brown,  dined  several  times  with  Drabinsk 
"When  Helen  and  I  went  to  see  Ragtimt 
Garth  rented  a  restaurant  so  the  three  of  i 
could  have  a  late  dinner.  Just  the  three  of  us. 

Drabinsky  took  Livent  public  in  May  c 
1993,  raising  about  $22  million.  Late 
that  year  he  raised  another  $14  million  i 
a  special  warrant  offering.  In  January  o 
1995,  facing  the  high  costs  of  opening  Sho\ 
Boat  in  New  York  and  building  the  Vancou 
ver  theater,  Drabinsky  needed  more  money 
This  time,  with  the  help  of  Roy  Furman 
still  at  Furman  Selz,  Drabinsky  got  Ton 
Lee  to  invest  $17  million,  and  gave  tin 
American  financier  a  seat  on  his  board.  Thi 
following  year,  Drabinsky  issued  stock  ir 
the  United  States  for  the  first  time.  Under 
written  by  C.I.B.C.'s  Wood  Gundy,  Paine 
Webber,  and  Furman  Selz,  the  American 
issue  raised  nearly  $34  million. 

Still,  Drabinsky  started  1997  under  linan 
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I  pressure.  Ragtime  had  just  opened  in 

onto.  Costing  some  $12  million,  it  was 

first  show  Drabinsky  had  done  from 

Btch.  Based  on  the   1975  best-selling 

L.  Doctorow  novel,  it  told  the  story  of 

ee  American  families  -one  Wasp,  one 

ck.  one  Jewish-immigrant- whose  lives 

;omc  intertwined  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 

y.  Drabinsky  hired  playwright  Terrence 

;Nally,  who  had  done  Kiss  of  the  Spider 

man,  to  write  the  book,  and  Broadway 

.vcomers   Stephen    Flaherty   and    Lynn 

irens  for  the  music  and  lyrics.  With  a 

it  of  58  and  massive  sets,  including  two 

ips  crossing  onstage  and  a  full-scale 

it,  the  musical  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 

nsive  ever  staged.  Its  promotion  budget 

me   stunned   rival   producers;   the   ads 

irted  running  in  New  York  a  full  year 

fore  the  show  opened  there.  It  was  a 

■stly  strategy,  but  may  have  saved  Rag- 

ne  from  the  chilly  New  York  Times  re- 

ew  that  greeted  its  January   18,   1998, 

fening  at  the  new  Ford  Center  for  the  Per- 

rming  Arts. 

By  this  point,  though,  Livent  was  stretched 

in.  Barrymore,  a  one-man  show  starring 

hristopher  Plummer,  opened  in  March  at 

ie  Music  Box  Theatre,  and  exited  after 

26  performances.  A  completely  unneces- 

iry  Broadway  revival  of  the  1956  Leonard 

ernstein  flop,  Candide,  was  mounted  in 

.pril  and  directed  by  Hal  Prince,  who  had 

^conceived  the  show  into  a  hit  in  his  fa- 

tous  1974  Broadway  revival.  Costing  $4.25 

lillion,  this  new,  starless  Candide  closed 

fter  four  months,  losing  millions.  Worst 

f  all,  three  road  shows  of  the  gargantuan 

•how  Boat  were  about  to  start  crisscrossing 

he  United  States  and  Canada.  They  were 

oon  to  become  a  drain  on  the  company's 

inances. 
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n  the  summer  of  1997,  Drabinsky  began 
to  sound  out  Roy  Furman  for  new  sources 
)f  financing.  It  was  around  this  time  that 
Drabinsky  called  Mike  Ovitz  to  ask  if  he 
*as  interested  in  joining  Livent's  board; 
Ovitz  declined. 

No  one  outside  the  company  knew  how 
serious  the  situation  was.  When  in  Octo- 
ber Livent  sold  $125  million  in  bonds,  the 
issue— based  on  what  is  now  alleged  to 
be  totally  false  information— was  oversold. 
But  there  were  warning  signs.  Concerned 
about  the  high  level  of  Livent's  debt.  Stan- 
dard &  Poor's  had  downgraded  the  compa- 
ny's credit  rating  to  BB-minus,  junk-bond 
status.  In  the  theater  world,  people  were 
whispering  about  the  company's  finances. 
Everyone  knew  the  company  was  spending 
more  than  anyone  on  advertising  and  pay- 
roll. There  were  rumors  that  it  wasn't 
paying  its  bills.  No  other  producers  could 
spend  as  much  and  still  make  the  profit 
Livent  was  claiming  to  make.  "None  of 


us  could  figure  out  the  economics  of  the 
company,"  says  Martin  Bragg. 

On  Wall  Street  there  were  analysts  who 
were  equally  baffled.  "You'd  get  through  a 
meeting  with  Drabinsky  and  Gottlieb  and 
always  feel  that  something  exciting  could 
happen  at  Livent,"  says  Dennis  McAlpine, 
a  media  analyst.  "Drabinsky  was  a  big  fac- 
tor in  Livent  being  attractive  to  investors. 
People  were  drawn  to  him.  But  there  was 
this  nagging  feeling  that  operating  costs 
were  high."  On  the  balance  sheet,  the  de- 
ferred pre-production  costs  of  the  compa- 
ny were  ballooning.  "You  knew  it  was  big, 
you  knew  it  was  growing,  but  you  didn't 
know  what  was  in  it,  and  the  company 
wouldn't  tell  you,"  he  says.  ( Drabinsky 's 
spokesman,  David  Weiner,  responds  that 
"pre-production  costs  grew  to  reflect  in- 
vestment in  this  growing  portfolio  of  artis- 
tic properties.") 

But  McAlpine  wasn't  alone  in  his  con- 
cerns. "Certain  analysts  were  suspicious 
that  Livent's  accounting  was  aggressive,  but 
Livent  sued  one  of  them,  so  people  shut 
up,"  says  Edward  Lawrence  of  S&P,  refer- 
ring to  the  case  of  Alex  Winch,  a  Canadian 
money  manager  who  suggested  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  Forbes  magazine  that  Livent's 
accounting  policy  was  aggressive  and  was 
sued  for  libel.  Winch  settled  with  Drabinsky 
out  of  court. 

Despite  a  few  shaky  early  weeks,  Rag- 
time proved  to  be  a  triumph.  Drabinsky 
had  taken  a  big  risk  producing  this  highly 
complicated  musical,  especially  since  a  1981 
movie  of  the  novel  had  failed.  "Ragtime  is 
Garth,"  says  Terrence  McNally.  "That  is 
him  up  onstage."  Much  as  friends  have 
said  that  Drabinsky  identified  with  the 
character  of  the  gifted,  creative,  and  pas- 
sionate, but  disfigured,  angry,  and  ultimate- 
ly self-destructive  Phantom  in  Phantom  of 
the  Opera,  they  say  that  Drabinsky  identi- 
fied even  more  with  the  character  of  Tateh, 
the  penniless  Jewish  immigrant  who  be- 
comes a  Hollywood  mogul  in  Ragtime. 

"Garth  was  very  passionate  about  putting 
in  the  scene  about  the  riot  in  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts,  from  the  novel,"  says  Ste- 
phen Flaherty.  "He  felt  it  was  important  for 
the  character  of  Tateh,  because  it  shows 
him  at  his  lowest  point.  In  front  of  every- 
one in  the  room  Garth  talked  about  his  po- 
lio; he  said  it  was  the  lowest  point  of  his 
life  and  it  gave  him  what  he  needed  to  get 
through.  The  writers  didn't  think  it  fit  struc- 
turally, but  we  felt  we  owed  it  to  him  to  try. 
Garth  kept  screaming,  'Make  it  grittier, 
make  it  dissonant.'" 

As  the  curtain  came  down  on  the  final 
act  of  Ragtime  on  opening  night  in  New 
York,  thunderous  applause  filled  the  the- 
ater. In  what  was  to  be  his  last  great  perfor- 
mance at  Livent.  Drabinsky  limped  across 
the  stage  and  took  his  bows.  Helen  Gurlcy 


Brown  was  deeply  moved,  she  remembers. 
"I  felt  like  his  mommy,"  she  says.  "He  can't 
play  football,  he  can't  play  tennis  or  dance. 
He  can  barely  walk.  I  think  it  might  have 
motivated  him  to  push  so  hard." 

On  April  13,  1998,  Michael  Ovitz  an- 
nounced that  he  was  investing  $20  mil- 
lion in  Livent  and  putting  Roy  Furman  in 
charge  of  the  company.  For  Ovitz,  still 
stinging  from  his  fast  exit  from  Disney  a 
year  and  a  half  before,  the  wildly  favorable 
publicity  that  greeted  his  announcement  was 
like  a  balm  on  his  wounds.  "He  had  been 
sidelined  and  vilified,"  says  a  friend.  Ovitz's 
attempts  at  a  comeback— his  bid  for  Poly- 
Gram  last  spring  and  his  efforts  to  create  a 
new  football  franchise  for  Los  Angeles- 
were  being  treated  with  some  disdain,  if  not 
mockery,  in  Hollywood,  where  the  enemies 
he'd  made  when  he  ran  the  all-powerful 
CAA  were  no  longer  afraid  to  attack  him. 
"People  are  all  getting  a  big  chuckle  out  of 
Mike's  ventures,"  says  one  top  movie  execu- 
tive. "People  who  get  the  joke."  With  Livent, 
it  seemed  that  Ovitz  finally  had  his  old 
magic  back.  Even  though  the  company  an- 
nounced that  same  day  that  it  had  lost  $29 
million  in  1997,  the  price  of  its  stock  rose 
about  30  percent  on  the  news  that  Ovitz 
had  bought  into  the  company. 

Privately,  however,  people  close  to  Ovitz 
were  flabbergasted  by  the  news.  Most  of 
them  had  had  no  idea  that  he  was  consider- 
ing investing  in  Drabinsky 's  company.  "Mike 
is  a  connected  guy.  For  $20  million,  you 
make  a  lot  of  phone  calls,"  says  one  Holly- 
wood power  broker.  But  Ovitz  didn't.  "He 
could  have  called  me,  he  could  have  called 
anyone.  But  he  didn't,"  says  a  movie  execu- 
tive. "When  I  heard  that  he  was  in  business 
with  Drabinsky,  I  laughed."  In  the  last  cou- 
ple of  months,  Ovitz  has  told  friends  that 
he  never  intended  to  make  a  lot  of  money 
from  his  investment  in  Livent.  "It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  fun  for  Mike,"  says  a  friend. 
"A  hobby  deal  with  friends  of  his."  There 
are  those,  however,  who  believe  that  Ovitz 
is  now  understandably  trying  to  minimize 
what  has  become  one  of  the  biggest  embar- 
rassments of  his  career.  "I  believe  he  want- 
ed to  compete  with  Disney  [on  Broadway], 
to  get  a  base  of  operations  for  himself  in 
entertainment."  says  a  banker  who  dis- 
cussed Livent  with  Ovitz.  "I  think  he  saw  a 
platform  for  an  empire,  to  redeem  himself." 
Ovitz,  says  a  Hollywood  executive,  "wanted 
to  control  a  public  company,  and  where 
else  can  you  control  a  public  company  for 
$20  million?  So,  you  look  the  other  way, 
you  don't  look  at  the  facts." 

Ovitz,  who  has  known  Drabinsk)  since 
the  80s.  became  interested  in  Livent  in  the 
summer  of  1997.  when  Drabinsk}  and  Fur- 
man first  approached  him  about  getting  in- 
volved m  the  company.  "Mike  was  coming 
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out  iiihts  deep-depression  mode  after  Dis- 
ney,"  says  a  friend,  and  scouting  around  lot 
business  opportunities.  Bui  Ovitz  didn't  get 
seriously  interested  in  Livent  until  Novem- 
ber, when  Tom  Lee  first  approached  him. 
Ovitz  was  dazzled  by  the  impressive  group 
of  men  on  Livent's  board  several  of  whom 
called  Ovitz,  according  to  friends,  to  en- 
courage him  to  invest.  "Mike  says  thai 
maybe  he  was  a  schmo,  but  look  at  that 
board,"  says  one  friend.  "Al  had  been  with 
Garth  since  Cineplex.  Lee,  Paltison,  and 
Black  had  put  their  own  money  into 
Livent.  Many  of  them  were  friends  of 
Garth's.  Who  would  imagine  that  he  was 
cheating  them?" 

Over  the  years,  Ovitz  had  invested  in  a 
number  of  deals  with  Lee,  and  the  two 
men  had  become  friends.  Lee,  whose  LBO 
funds  have  owned  such  companies  as 
ShopRite,  Mr.  Coffee,  and  Playtex,  is  prob- 
ably best  known  for  having  made  close  to 
$1  billion  buying  Snapple  and  then  selling 
it  in  1994.  His  stake  in  Livent,  he  says  to- 
day, was  a  strict  investment  decision,  not, 
as  some  bankers  suggest,  driven  by  a  desire 
to  get  more  involved  with  the  glamour  of 
media  and  entertainment.  One  of  the  coun- 
try's more  successful  LBO  financiers,  Lee, 
a  millionaire  whose  business  is  based  in 
Boston,  is  less  well  known  than  his  peers 
Henry  Kravis  and  Theodore  Forstmann.  In 
the  last  two  years,  however,  Lee  and  his 
new  wife,  Ann  Tenenbaum,  have  begun  to 
emerge  on  the  New  York  social  scene.  A 
collector  of  modern  and  contemporary  art, 
Lee  has  joined  the  boards  of  the  Whitney 
Museum  and  Boston's  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  his  wife  has  become  vice-chair  of 
the  Dia  Center  for  the  Arts. 

By  November  1997,  Lee  says,  he  had  be- 
come very  concerned  about  the  manage- 
ment of  Livent.  "There  was  always  another 
story  about  why  the  numbers  weren't  being 
met,"  Lee  says.  Lee  also  recalls  that  he 
raised  his  worries  with  several  members  of 
the  board,  but  did  not  get  much  reaction 
from  them.  By  March,  with  the  Ovitz  in- 
vestment a  real  possibility,  the  issue  of 
Drabinsky's  role  in  the  management  of 
Livent  came  to  a  head.  Lee  (who  would 
not  comment,  because  of  pending  lawsuits) 
reportedly  suggested  to  Ovitz  that  Drabin- 
sky  not  be  kept  on  at  Livent  but  instead  be 
offered  a  separate  production  deal.  But 
Ovitz  felt  differently.  "Mike  knew  that 
Garth  was  difficult,  but  he  felt  that  he  and 
Garth  liked  each  other  and  that  he  could 
handle  Garth  like  he  handled  his  clients," 
says  a  man  who  knows  both  men.  In  his 
lawsuit  against  Ovitz,  Furman,  and  others 
at  the  company,  Drabinsky  alleges  that  the 
conspiracy  to  get  rid  of  him  was  born  at 


this  time.   He  says  thai    lorn   Lee  call! 
him  to  a  meeting  at  his  New  York  ofTv L 
during  which  he  told  Drabinsky  that  if  I 

didn't  sell  to  Ovitz  he  would  "face  serio  »: 
repercussions'"  But,  friends  of  all  the  m 
involved  say,  Drabinsky  understood  tl 
he  badly  needed  Ovitz's  investment  ai 
thai  he  was  willing  to  give  up  runni 
Livent  to  get  it.  "Garth  would  nevei  ha 
given  up  control  unless  he  was  in  troub 
so  in  [the  spring]  he  was  in  trouble.''  sa 
Isadore  Sharp.  Drabinsky  was  also  thrill 
when  Ovitz  persuaded  Roy  Furman 
step  in  as  Livent's  new  chairman.  Frien 
say  that  keeping  Drabinsky  at  Livent  w 
hugely  important  to  Furman  and  Ovit 
"They  thought  he  was  brilliant,"  says  oi 
friend.  "Everyone  knew  his  sense  of  sea 
and  the  way  he  carried  on.  but  you  adju 
for  that."  Says  Lee,  "Mike  fought  ft 
Garth." 


w 


It  had  become  clear,  even  before  the  a 
counting  firm  of  KPMG  had  begun  i 
due  diligence,  that  the  finances  of  Livei 
were  in  bad  shape  and  that  its  accounti 
policies  were  indeed  aggressive.  But  Ovii 
and  Furman,  friends  say,  were  still  keen  t 
go  ahead  with  the  investment.  That  Conra 
Black  had  agreed  to  pump  another  $1 
million  into  Livent— which  he  did  in  Junt 
along  with  $800,000  more  from  Jim  Patt 
son  and  $800,000  from  the  prominent  mt 
dia  banker  Herbert  Allen—was  only  furthe 
encouragement.  When  the  deal  was  ar 
nounced  in  April,  Garth  Drabinsky  was  dc 
moted  to  vice-chairman  in  charge  of  th 
artistic  side  of  Livent.  "Let's  say  Ovitz  knev 
that  Garth  was  a  problem,  but  he  ala 
knew  he  was  not  going  to  be  running  tin 
company.  He  wasn't  exposed  to  Drabinsky 
but  he  was  exposed  to  Drabinsky's  past,' 
says  Herbert  Allen. 

That  Roy  Furman  believed  this  arrange 
ment  could  work  strikes  many  people  as  tht 
most  baffling  aspect  of  the  tale.  "Roy  Fur 
man  knows  Mr.  Drabinsky  quite  well,"  says 
Sidney  Sheinberg,  picking  his  words  careful 
ly.  "He  was  his  banker  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions. Anything  the  world  knew  about 
Garth  Drabinsky,  Roy  Furman  knew  as  well 

"The  stunner  to  me  is  not  that  Mike 
made  a  good  or  bad  or  indifferent  invest- 
ment; it's  that  Roy  got  into  this,"  says  the 
C.E.O  of  a  company  that  was  a  client  ol 
Furman's.  "It's  unbelievable.  He  was  their 
M&A  adviser,  their  corporate-finance  ad 
viser;  he  was  flying  up  to  Toronto  all  the 
time."  A  mild-mannered,  well-liked  man 
who  made  a  small  fortune  when  he  sold 
his  company,  first  to  Xerox,  then,  after 
buying  it  back,  to  ING  Barings.  Furman 
has  always  had  a  deep  interest  in  theater 
and  film.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Film  So- 
ciety of  Lincoln  Center  and  is  on  the 
board  of  the  New  York  City  Opera.  An 
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'iser  to  Drabinsky  since  1983,  he  also 
;w  Livent  better  than  anyone  outside 
company  except  perhaps  Drabinsky 's 
liters  at  C.I. B.C. 

"If  I  would  fault  Roy.  I'd  say  that  Roy  is 

'ays  the  guy  who  sees  the  glass  half  full," 

s  .1   former  colleague  of  Furman's.   "I 

/er  understood  why  Roy  kept  the  rela- 

nship  with  Garth  after  the  Cineplex  de- 

;le:    I    guess   he   thought   Garth   would 

rn."  A  media  analyst  who  has  known 

rman   for  years  puts  it   more  harshly: 

i  oy  believes  the  'stories.'  What  Livent  had 

s  a  larger-than-life  guy  who  told  great 

.rics  that  unfortunately  were  not  true." 

The  offer  to  run  Livent,  some  say.  was  ir- 

ristible  to  Furman,  the  fantasy  of  being  a 

il  player  come  true.  "What  brought  Roy 

e  a  moth  to  the  flame  is  that  he  loves  the 

eater.  He  wanted  to  be  a  mogul  in  the 

eater  business,"  says  a  prominent  investor, 

no  also  says  he  will  never  forget  being 

nisled"  by  Drabinsky  when  he  invested  in 

ineplex.  "I  remember  getting  a  call  from 

>  Dy  Furman,"  this  man  recalls,  "saying, 

*Ve've  got  Livent,  we're  taking  them  pub- 

:.  It's  a  great  story  and  we  want  to  bring 

arth  Drabinsky  to  see  you."  And  I  said. 

■)o  not  bring  him,  I  will  not  see  him.'  Roy 

iked  me  as  a  favor  to  see  him  anyway.  I 

>ld  him  no.  If  you'd  given  me  the  stock,  I 

ouldn't  have  put  it  in  my  portfolio." 

roday,  friends  say,  Roy  Funnan  feels  more 
betrayed  than  perhaps  anyone  involved 
l  the  Livent  mess— and  more  embarrassed 
nd  defensive.  "Fraud,  if  well  crafted,  is  dif- 
cult  to  detect,"  says  a  banker  who  knows 
■'urman.  In  some  cases,  it  is  impossible 
3  uncover  unless,  as  alleged  at  Livent,  em- 
iloyees  come  forward  and  tell  the  truth, 
'he  question  at  Livent.  though,  is:  What  is 
le  truth? 

Did  Ovitz,  Furman,  and  some  of  their 
olleagues  conspire  to  throw  Drabinsky  out 
f  the  company  he  built,  as  Drabinsky  al- 
iges?  Did  they,  as  Drabinsky  says,  inten- 
onally  change  Livent's  accounting  policies 
)  make  the  company's  condition  appear  to 
e  far  worse  than  it  really  is?  Given  the 
taggering  legal  and  financial  problems— 
ot  to  mention  the  monumental  embarrass- 
lent-these  men  now  face,  his  allegations 
eem  unlikely.  Friends  point  out  that 
)rabinsky  had  once  seemed  to  be  delight- 
d  with  his  new  partners.  Recalls  Terrence 
IcNally,  "I  asked  Garth.  'Is  it  good,  Mi- 


chael Ovitz?'  And  he  said.  'It's  great.  I 
can't  wait  for  you  to  meet  Michael  and 
Roy."  Garth  seemed  thrilled,  and  Garth  is 
not  a  good  actor.  If  Garth  was  upset.  I'd 
have  known  it." 

With  the  S.E.C.  working  on  a  civil  com- 
plaint against  Livent,  and  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
Office  said  to  be  readying  criminal  charges, 
it  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  happen  to 
Drabinsky  and  Gottlieb.  But  Drabinsky  is 
maintaining  his  complete  innocence  and 
total  outrage.  "Someone  once  said— I  don't 
remember  who  it  was— that  Garth  thinks  it's 
the  world's  fault  he  had  polio,"  says  David 
Brown.  "He  has  an  almost  biblical  sense 
of  who's  right  and  who's  wrong— according 
to  Garth.  If  you're  not  with  him.  you're 
against  him."  But  even  friends,  like  Brown, 
who  take  seriously  the  allegations  that  have 
been  made  against  Drabinsky,  have  a  diffi- 
cult time  believing  that  he  did  anything  to 
intentionally  hurt  Livent.  Many  believe  that 
he  was  so  committed  to  making  his  grand 
vision  work  he  "lost  touch  with  reality,"  as 
one  man  puts  it.  Desperate  to  keep  Livent 
afloat,  he  may  have  begun  a  downward 
slide  when  he  tried  to  buy  time  by  covering 
up  its  problems.  Helen  Gurley  Brown,  who 
had  dinner  with  Drabinsky  the  night  he  was 
fired,  recalls  that  "he  was  hurting  badly. 
He  kept  telling  us  he  didn't  know  what  all 
the  fuss  was  about.  I'm  sure  he  does  know 
what  all  the  fuss  is  about,  but  he  didn't  have 
boats  or  mansions.  I  don't  know  what  he 
did  with  the  money,  but  he  didn't  spend  it 
on  himself." 

Even  Ovitz,  friends  say,  can't  bring  him- 
self to  hate  Drabinsky.  "He  thinks  Garth's 
situation  is  tragic,  that  Garth  was  so  gifted 
but  so  self-destructive,"  says  one  friend.  "It 
probably  would  be  easier  if  he  could  hate 
Garth." 

Drabinsky 's  spokesman,  David  Weiner. 
asks,  "If  Garth  was  doing  all  these  things 
that  they  say  he  was,  why  would  he  have 
voluntarily  turned  his  company  over  to  a 
bunch  of  savvy  investors  who  would  have 
found  out  about  it?"  If  the  allegations  be- 
ing made  against  him  are  true.  that,  to 
some,  is  the  scariest  question.  What  was 
Drabinsky  thinking?  Some  believe  the  an- 
swer is  quite  simple:  "He  probably  thought 
he  could  put  Roy  Furman  in  an  office  and 
take  him  to  openings  and  everything  would 
be  fine.  I  don't  think  he  planned  on  Ovitz 
and  Furman  bringing  in  finance  people 
who  would  really  comb  through  the  books. 


When  that  happened,  he  panicked,"  says 
one  media  executive.  Weiner  disagrees. 
"Furman  had  no  intention  of  sitting  back." 
he  says.  "He  was  a  tough  negotiator." 

Right  now.  Livent  has  cobbled  together 
enough  money  to  keep  the  company 
going  until  April.  Even  with  $23.5  million 
from  the  investment-management  firm  An- 
gelo.  Gordon  &  Company— run  by  a  friend 
of  Disney  chairman  and  former  Ovitz  boss 
Michael  Eisner's— Livent's  owners  have  had 
to  cut  back  to  the  bone.  The  North  Ameri- 
can tour  of  Show  Boat  has  been  canceled, 
Livent  has  stopped  operating  the  Ford  Cen- 
tre in  Toronto,  and  the  Ragtime  tour  has 
been  turned  over  to  Pace  Theatrical  Group. 
However,  Livent's  new  management  has 
stuck  with  Parade,  a  musical  based  on  the 
infamous  1915  lynching  of  Leo  Frank,  which 
opened  on  Broadway  last  month,  and  Fos- 
se, which  opens  this  month.  It  also  has  sev- 
eral works  still  in  development— a  revival  of 
Rodgers  and  Hart's  Pal  Joey;  an  original 
musical  based  on  Dr.  Seuss's  children's  sto- 
ries. The  Seussical;  and  The  Sweet  Smell  of 
Success,  a  musical  version  of  the  1957  clas- 
sic film,  all  of  which  will  be  overseen  by 
Livent's  new  artistic  director.  Todd  Haimes. 
Hired  in  September.  Haimes  engineered  the 
rescue  of  the  Roundabout  Theatre  with 
such  hits  as  the  1998  revival  of  Cabaret. 
Ovitz -who  last  month  announced  that  he 
was  starting  a  new  company  called  Artists 
Management  Group— has  privately  told  peo- 
ple he  would  like  to  maintain  some  ties  to 
Livent.  Still,  he  is  said  to  be  looking  to  sell 
his  stake  in  the  Broadway  company,  even  if 
it  means  losing  his  entire  investment.  Right 
now,  Disney,  Jujamcyn  Theaters,  the  Shu- 
bert  Organization,  the  Nederlander  Organi- 
zation, and  Cablevision  are  all  rumored  to 
be  interested  in  buying  pieces  of  Livent. 

In  late  November.  Conrad  Black  hosted 
a  black-tie  dinner  at  New  York's  Metropol- 
itan Club.  Margaret  Thatcher  and  Henry 
Kissinger  were  there,  as  were  several  mem- 
bers of  Livent's  board,  including  Roy  Fur- 
man, Mike  Ovitz.  and  Al  Taubman.  "Al 
was  saying  he  couldn't  believe  Garth  had 
done  this  to  him.  after  all  the  years  they'd 
been  together."  a  dinner  guest  recalls. 
"And  Conrad  said  he  couldn't  believe  that 
a  lawyer,  which  Garth  is.  could  have  done 
this.  Then  they  sort  of  just  started  laugh- 
ing because  what  else  could  they  do?  The 
whole  thine  is  so  awful." 
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Michael  Lulin  tells  Aquarians  lo  shut  their  eyes  and  enjoy  the  ride 


AQUARIUS      ^WW     JAN20     i  i  11     is 

Although  you  have  taken  positive  steps  lo  clear  up  any  financial  messes 
and  misunderstandings  with  the  people  who  count,  you're  probably  still 
feeling  pretty  foggy,  ffyou  can  acknowledge  that  you  arc  clueless  about 
whal  is  going  on  m  your  mind  right  now,  you'll  have  a  much  calmer  atti- 
tude  toward  life,  With  Neptune  |usi  beginning  its  transit  of  Aquarius,  you 
arc  sure  lo  be  imbued  with  a  new  sense  of  paranoid  mission,  tinged  with 
the  sparkle  of  glamour  and.  in  many  eases,  the  enjoyably  tipsy  feeling  one 
gels  from  the  lust  sip  of  a  second  martini. 


PISCES 


X 


FEB.    19 


MARCH    20 

Over  the  past  year,  the  circumstances  surrounding  your  financial  life  have 
required  you  to  become  a  hundred  limes  sawier  and  more  hip  regarding 
money  mailers.  If  you've  risen  to  the  occasion  of  Saturn's  transit  of  your 
solar  2nd  house  and  done  just  that,  then  there  is  no  reason  to  gel  freaky 
or  to  bang  your  head  against  Ihe  nearest  wall.  In  fact,  with  Jupiter  reach- 
ing the  29th  degree  of  Pisces— the  most  sacred  point  of  the  entire  zodi- 
ac you  should  rejoice  and  be  grateful  for  the  blessings  that  have  already 
been  bestowed  on  you.  Rich  or  poor,  be  charitable.  You  can  afford  it. 


ARIES 


MARCH    21-APRIL    19 


At  this  moment  the  duet  you  are  hearing  inside  your  head  is  quite  inter- 
esting, if  perplexing.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  benevolent  vibrations 
of  Jupiter  at  the  tail  end  of  your  solar  12th  house,  a  gentle,  harmonious 
inner  voice  is  singing  lovingly  to  you  of  spiritual  awareness,  patience, 
faith,  and  surrender.  The  message  you  are  getting  from  Saturn's  final  tran- 
sit of  your  sun  sign,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  war  cry,  designed  to  scare  the 
living  daylights  out  of  you  and  force  you  into  immediate,  desperate  ac- 
tion. God  knows  which  way  you'll  go. 


TAURUS 


APRIL  20-MAY  20 


Provided  you  are  willing  to  profit  from  the  kindness  of  wise  and  spiritu- 
ally sophisticated  people  who  have  themselves  been  through  the  mill  a 
dozen  times,  the  current  benefic  effects  of  Jupiter  on  your  solar  11th 
house  could  give  you  an  infinite  amount  of  comfort  and  encouragement 
at  this  powerful  turning  point  in  your  life.  It  will  be  difficult  to  surrender 
control  to  any  higher  power,  though,  if  you  refuse  to  get  off  the  self- 
flagellation  kick  and  insist  on  thinking  of  yourself  as  a  beat-up  loser.  The 
minute  self-pity  becomes  self-acceptance,  you'll  be  back  in  business. 


GEMINI 


MAY   21-JUNE   21 


What  a  joke.  How  could  fate  get  so  twisted  around  that  Jupiter  would  at- 
tain its  highest  point  in  your  midheaven— the  house  of  career— where  it  is 
now,  while  Saturn  transits  the  sign  of  its  greatest  weakness  in  your  house 
of  goals?  In  your  life,  this  translates  into  a  myriad  of  fabulous  profession- 
al opportunities  that  come  to  you,  ironically  enough,  shortly  after  you've 
finally  stopped  caring  about  any  of  them.  Unless  all  of  existence  is  ran- 
dom and  meaningless,  whoever  is  responsible  for  writing  the  script  of 
your  destiny  has  got  to  be  one  heck  of  a  comedian. 


JUNE   22-JULY   22 


CANCER 

Recent  political  events  have  shown  us  all  the  great  disparity  that  some- 
times exists  between  truth  and  the  court  system.  Just  look  at  your  own 
life.  With  your  9th  and  10th  houses  so  prominent  at  the  moment,  you  are 
seeing  that  many  of  the  people  who  call  the  shots  and  run  the  opera- 
tions—from small  businesses  to  big  governments  often  blind  themselves 
to  what  is  right  and  moral  and  good.  That  could  be  galling  for  you  if 
your  master  plan  should  backfire  and  certain  key  decisions  should  go 
against  you.  Then  you'd  really  need  to  believe  in  a  higher  law. 


LEO 


Si 


JULY    23-AUG.    22 


One  of  the  major  burning  questions  of  all  time  has  been  posed  recently 
with  regard  to  certain  I. cos  in  high  places.  It  actually  applies  to  all  mem- 
bers of  your  sign  right  now,  though,  because  the  ruler  of  your  solar  5th 
house  is  about  lo  depart  from  your  Xth  at  roughly  the  same  astrological 
moment  that  the  ruler  of  your  6th  completes  its  long  transit  through  your 
9th.  The  question  is  this:  When  it  comes  lo  revealing  your  sexual  lan- 
lasics.  should  you  ever  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth?  Don't  answer  thai. 

VIRGO         |f/f        AUG.     23-SEPT.     22 

Although  Ihe  timing  may  not  have  been  right  for  you  to  consummate  ihe 
relationship  exactly  the  way  it  played  out  in  your  dreams,  the  ruler  of 
your  4th  house  passing  across  the  western  horizon  of  your  solar  chart  has 
at  least  brought  you  one  major  admirer,  who  digs  not  only  your  act  and 
your  mind  but  also  your  body  type.  If  it  weren't  for  nasty  old  Saturn 
hanging  around  your  8th  house  like  the  nun  at  the  school  dance  who 
keeps  flickering  the  lights  to  make  sure  the  couples  don't  get  too  close 
you  could  be  having  a  total  ball  now. 


LIBRA 


SEPT.     23-OCT.    23 


No  more  dillydallying.  In  a  matter  of  weeks  Saturn  will  be  leaving  your 
solar  7th  house  and  taking  with  it  your  last  real  opportunity  to  come  out 
and  be  straight  with  someone  you  think  has  been  selfish  and  unfair.  The 
truth,  however,  is  that  you  haven't  been  shortchanged  at  all.  During  this 
period,  you  were  given  the  chance  to  learn  how  to  be  more  sensitive  to 
the  limitations  of  other  people  and  less  concerned  with  what  you  were 
getting  out  of  the  deal.  As  an  aside,  if  Freud  were  alive  today,  he'd  proba- 
bly tell  you  that  this  was  all  about  your  father. 


SCORPIO 


ro» 


OCT.    24-NOV.    21 


Pursuing  the  creative  dream  has  always  been  what  pulls  you  out  of  darkest 
despair  and  lifts  you  up  to  the  heights  of  ecstasy.  Now  that  the  ruler  of 
your  solar  2nd  house  is  occupying  such  an  inspiring  point  in  your  5th 
house— the  house  of  creativity— you  should  be  deeply  in  love  with  life,  sum- 
moning your  muse  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  This  could  present  a 
major  problem,  however,  with  Saturn  just  about  to  complete  its  two-and-a- 
half-year  transit  of  your  6th  house.  When  creative  inspiration  starts  to  get 
too  much  like  hackwork,  even  your  muse  risks  total  burnout. 


SAGITTARIUS    T^*'     nov.22-dec.2i 

There  is  a  blessed  and  beautiful,  almost  magical  event  occurring  right 
now  in  your  home.  Astrologers  call  it  Jupiter  at  the  end  of  your  solar  4th 
house,  and  it  denotes  a  state  of  grace  and  tranquillity  that  can  only  be 
deemed  a  miracle,  considering  the  complete  nervous  and  emotional 
wreck  you've  been  turning  into  of  late.  Children  have  been  giving  Sadge 
parents  the  business  recently,  and  it  has  taken  a  huge  effort  for  you  to 
keep  your  cool.  Miracles  aside,  therefore,  it  may  turn  out  that  the  idea  of 
tough  love  is  not  as  stupid  as  you  once  thought. 


>5 


DEC.    22-JAN.    19 


CAPRICORN 

Try  not  to  be  too  hurt  if  certain  people  appear  to  be  impaired  when  it 
comes  to  understanding  the  gut-wrenching  emotional  turmoil  you  have 
been  grappling  with.  Thanks  to  your  3rd-house  Jupiter  and  your  spiritual 
attitude,  you  have  been  blessed  with  a  bright,  cheerful  affect  which  has  all 
but  totally  disguised  the  terrifying  abandonment  issues  that  have  been 
plaguing  you.  If  you  continue  to  greet  people  with  a  Howdy  Doody 
smile,  they're  never  going  to  know  your  inner  pain.  When  it  comes  down 
to  it,  though,  some  things  you're  better  off  bearing  alone. 


To  hear  Michael  Lutin  read  your  weekly  horoscope,  call  1  -900-28 V-FA I R  on  a  Touch-lime  phone. 
Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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701    MADISON   AVENUE   AT    SIXTY-THIRD    STREET.    NEW    YORK   CITY 
COCONUT   GROVE   AND   THE    FALLS,    FLORIDA 
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Norwegian  muse  of  [ngmar  Bergman  (Persona,  Scenes  from  a  Marriage), 
best-selling  author  (Changing,  Choices),  and,  more  recently,  acclaimed 
director  (Sofie,  Kristin  Lavransdatter),  Liv  Ullmann  has  heen  an  international 
screen  icon  for  more  than  30  years.  This  month,  as  her  third  feature 
as  a  director,  Private  Confessions,  premieres,  Ullmann  pauses  here  to  tout 
Hugo,  Tolstoy,  and  Winnie-the-Pooh 


What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

A  spiritual  one.  Or  through  a  great  book— or  through 
a  great  composer  or  through  a  great  film  or  theater 
experience. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

I  like  my  appearance— and  have  curiosity  over  the 
astonishing  changes  I  have  gone  and  shall  go  through. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

Talking  heads  on  TV  when  they  throw  stones  from  their 
own  crooked  glass  houses. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

Yes. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

Sometimes  I  said  yes. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

The  24  hours  when  I  gave  birth  and  looked  at  her  in  my 
arms  and  knew  that  life  was  a  miracle. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

That  I  look  forward  to  the  day— as  when  I  was  young. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

Like  I  do— in  different  countries,  but  having  roots  in  one. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

Creating. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

That  they  like  to  laugh.  That  they  feel  for  others  and  that 
they  have  wisdom  to  share. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

Hamsun,  Proust,  Hugo,  Tolstoy,  and  all  the  good  poets 
of  our  world— and  so  many  more  writers  who  have 
changed  my  life. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

1  liked  Alice  who  wandered  through  the  mirror, 
and  all  the  animals  in  Winnie-the-Pooh. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

Serene  and  with  curiosity  over  "How  will  it  be  now?" 

What  is  your  motto? 

"For  whom  the  bell  tolls-it  tolls  for  me." 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

To  recognize  and  be  recognized. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Peaceful. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

My  urge  to  please. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

When  I  try  to  please. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Phoning  and  travel. 
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:k  tie  is  optional  but  a  300-horsepower  V-8  is  standard  in  the  world's  most  powerful  luxury  SUV  There's  room  for  seven  in  three  rows  of  leather- 
'ined  seats.  And  up  to  8,850  pounds  towing  capacity.  Call  800  446-8888,  visit  www.lincolnvehicles.com  or  see  an  authorized  Lincoln  Navigator  dealer. 
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Lincoln  Navigator.  What  a  luxury 
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What's  everyone  talking  about?  Karastan  rugs  and  carpets...woven  for  /our  life. 

Shown:  Taureau  from  the  Lascaux    Collection.  ©1999  Karastan.  For  details:  800.234.1  120  ext.  NA83    www.karastan.com 
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Special  Section 


THE  EARLY  YEARS:  1914-1936   |  141 

Celebrating  its  85th  anniversary,  Vanity  Fair  resurrects  90  classic 
images,  featuring  everyone  from  Irving  Berlin,  Gertrude  Stein, 
and  Edward  Steichen  to  John  Barrymore,  Mae  West,  and 
Mahatma  Gandhi.  As  V.F.  salutes  the  artists  and  subjects  who 
lent  their  luster  to  the  original  incarnation  of  the  magazine, 
Amy  Fine  Collins  remembers  its  visionary  editor,  Frank  Crowninshield. 
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EVENING  STAR     242 


THE  CRUCIFIXION  OF  MATTHEW  SHEPARD  I  209 

The  slaying  of  Matthew  Shepard,  a  21-year-old  University  of 
Wyoming  student,  sparked  a  national  outcry  against  anti-gay  violence. 
As  his  two  killers  await  trial  for  murder,  Melanie  Thernstrom 
probes  the  heart  of  Laramie,  Wyoming,  to  fathom  how  one  of 
Americas  most  God-fearing  communities  bred  a  fatal  hatred. 

CATE  BLANCHETT'S  PALE  FIRE  I  216 

By  lighting  up  the  screen  in  Elizabeth,  29-year-old  Cate  Blanchett 
has  stolen  the  thunder  from  a  flock  of  more  obvious  ingenues, 
and  the  Australian  actress  will  bring  her  ethereal  beauty  to  three 
upcoming  films,  including  The  Talented  Mr.  Ripley  and  An  Ideal 
Husband.  Laura  Jacobs  explores  the  majestic  talent  that  has 
Hollywood  paying  homage.  Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz. 

FULL  COURT  DRESS  I  222 

With  basketball  back  in  style,  Peggy  Sirota  aims  her  lens  at 
seven  N.B.A.  fashion  mavericks  who  are  flaunting  some  serious 
off-the-court  moves. 

CALLAS  IN  LOVE   |  230 

When  shipping  tycoon  Aristotle  Onassis  married  Jackie  Kennedy, 
opera  legend  Maria  Callas,  his  companion  of  eight  years,  was 
cast  as  the  victim  in  a  heartbreaking  love  triangle.  But  in  a 
new  biography  of  the  diva,  Stelios  Galatopoulos  reveals  Callas's 
true  role  in  the  Greek  drama  that  held  the  world  in  thrall. 

DEN  OF  THIEVES   I  238 

Gavin  Bond  and  Evgenia  Peretz  spotlight  the  cast  of  Lock,  Stock 
and  Two  Smoking  Barrels,  British  director  Guy  Ritchie's  funny, 
violent  debut  feature,  which  crosses  the  Atlantic  this  month. 

MAJOR  BARBARA   I  242 

From  Qaddafi  to  Castro,  the  celebrities  Barbara  Walters  has 
interviewed  throughout  her  career  are  an  encyclopedia  of  our  time— 
and  now  her  own  fame  nearly  eclipses  them  all.  With  Walters's 
daytime  talk  show  becoming  a  hit,  her  20/20  fiefdom  growing,  and 
the  interview  to  end  all  interviews— Monica  Lewinsky— on  the  horizon. 
Jennet  Conant  finds  that,  at  67,  the  First  Lady  of  television  news  is  at 
the  top  of  her  game  and  climbing.  Photographs  by  Michael  O'Neill. 
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GETTING  AWAY  WITH  MURDER   I  246 

Pamela  Hanson  captures  Matt  Damon,  Gwyneth  Paltrow, 
Cate  Blanchett,  and  Jude  Law  on  the  set  of  Anthony  Minghella's 
The  Talented  Mr.  Ripley,  while  Elise  O'Shaughnessy  revisits  the 
chilling  Patricia  Highsmith  novel  on  which  the  film  is  based. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  CASBAH   I  250 

Euripides,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Oscar  Wilde— these  are  names 
that  inspire  the  teenagers  at  the  American  School  of  Tangier. 
In  Morocco,  Bruce  Weber  and  Gavin  Lambert  stroll  the  campus 
of  a  new  generation  of  cultural  ambassadors. 
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umns 


WEAPONS  OF  MASS  DISTRACTION   |  92 

President  Clinton's  decisions  to  attack  Afghanistan,  Sudan,  and  Iraq 
during  his  struggle  to  ward  off  impeachment  smelled  to  many  like 
Wag  the  Dog  syndrome.  The  bombings,  however,  provided  one  thing 
the  movie  did  not,  argues  Christopher  Hitchens:  real  bloodshed. 

ACT  I,  OBSCENE  TOO   I  108 

The  war  of  the  sexes  has  escalated  into  Machiavellian  depravity 
on  stage  and  screen.  Following  the  ballyhoo  over  Tlie  Blue  Room, 
James  Wolcott  previews  another  London  hit,  Patrick  Marber's  Closer, 
headed  for  Broadway  this  month,  which  smacks  of  highbrow  porn. 

THE  MEN  WHO  MADE  THE  MASTERS   I  114 

April  is  the  sweetest  month  for  pro  golfers,  as  they  wend  their  way 
to  the  sport's  finest  tournament.  In  an  excerpt  from  his  new  book, 
David  Owen  charts  the  struggles  of  the  duo  who  founded  the  Augusta 
National  Golf  Club  and  created  its  signature  event,  the  Masters. 


Vaniti 


ALL'S  BLAIR  I  193 

Kate  Spade's  speed  dial  is  out  of  the  bag;  roaring  revolution— 1920s 
graphic  design  at  the  Cooper-Hewitt;  Douglas  Gordon's  reel  world; 
George  Wayne  explores  the  final  frontier  with  William  Shatner. 
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EDITOR'S  LETTER:  Some  mother's  son  |  58 

CONTRIBUTORS  |  62 

LETTERS:  Desperately  suing  Susan  |  80 

CREDITS   |  276 

PLANETARIUM:  Go  nuts,  Pisces  I  278 

PROUST  QUESTIONNAIRE:  Arthur  Miller  I  280 
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VANITY    FAIR    PROMOTION    •    EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 

A  VAMITY  FAIR  A 

Age  dA 


Fame  &  Fortune 
Await! 

)tv,  a  new  comedy  from  Ron  Howard, 
ens  in  theaters  March  26th.  To  celebrate, 
MIVERSAL  PICTURES  invites  you  to  smile- 
cause  you  could  be  on  ED-cam!  Are  you 
ady  for  your  close-up?  Just  go  to  any 
•st  Buy  location  or  log  on  to  ed-tv.com  to  find 
it  how  to  tape  yourself  on  the  ED<am  and 
issibly  be  featured  on  TV,  in  newspapers,  and 
i-line!  Fame  and  fortune  await!  Remember 
check  out  EDtv,  in  theaters  March  26th. 


)  purchase  necessary.  Sweepstakes  runs  3/1/99  -  3/19/99.  Void  in  FL 
I  where  prohibited.  See  www.ed-tv.com  for  complete  rules  and  details. 


More  Bang 
for  Your  Buck 

Wondering  how  to  manage  your  401 K, 
Roth  IRA,  or  the  money  stuffed  under  your 
mattress  for  a  rainy  day?  For  some  smart 
advice,  check  out  CNCURRENCY.COM, 
the  personal  finance  Web  site  that  has 
customized  financial  tools,  stock  quotes 
and  personal  portfolios;  weekly  features  by 
money  experts;  and  forums  where  you  can 
get  your  questions  answered.  Log  on  to 
www.cncurrency.com  today! 


I  Second  Vnnual  BlackTie 

I  and  Blue  Jeans  Gala 

in  November  20,  1998,  the  LUCKY  BRAND  FOUNDATION  hosted  its  Second  Annual 
lack  Tie  and  Blue  Jeans  Gala  at  the  Regent  Beverly  Wilshire  in  Beverly  Hills.  Celebrities  Neil 
oung,  Jonathan  Silverman  (The  Single  Guy),  and  Amy  Jo  Johnson  (Felicity)  turned  out  for  the 
enefit,  which  featured  performances  by  comedian  emcee  Dennis  Miller,  musician  Dave  Mason, 
nd  blues  legend  B.B.  King.  The  event  raised  a  total  of  $475,000  to  be  donated  to  The  Chase 
oundation,  The  Bridge  School,  Association  for  Children  with  Down  Syndrome,  and 
MdrensHospital  Los  Angeles  Division  of  Rheumatology. 


It's  a  Party. . . 

ELLEN  TRACY  invites  you  to  join  in  its  50th 
anniversary  celebration  on  March  25,  1999. 
Anniversary  parties  will  be  held  nationwide  at 
the  following  department  stores: 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Neiman  Marcus 

Bloomingdale's 

Macy's  West 

Marshall  Field's 

Dayton's 

Dillards 

Lord  &  Taylor 

Macy's  East 

Hudson's 

Foley's 

The  Bon 

Statement  Limited 

Binns 

Call  1-800-925-7979  for  a  list  of  participating 
locations  near  you,  and  let  the  celebrations  begin! 


L  to  R:  The  Single  Guy  actor  Jonathan  Silverman  and  singer  Annalee;  blues  legend  B.B.  King; 
Lucky  Brand  partners  Barry  Perlman  and  Gene  Montesano  with  comedian  Dennis  Miller. 


Produce  Your  Own 

Communication 

Package 

Don't  miss  "He  Makes  Things  Better,"  a  special 
advertising  section  from  PHILIPS  in  this 
month's  issue  featuring  Christopher  Lloyd, 
the  executive  producer  of  NBC's  megahit, 
hosier.  Then,  enter  the  "He  Makes  Things 
Better/Produce  Your  Own  Communication 
Package"  sweepstakes  for  a  chance  to  win  a 
Nino  300  palm-size  PC,  a  Velo  500  handheld 
PC,  a  Myna  musical  pager,  and  an  ISIS  cell 
phone,  plus  other  fabulous  prizes  from 
PHILIPS.  See  the  special  section  or  visit 
PHILIPS  at:  www.vanityfair.com  for  details 
and  a  complete  list  of  rules. 


This  is  not  a  scented  ad. 
Unless  you  smell  the  future. 
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A  natural  elegance.  A  sexy  sophistication.  A  singular  style. 
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They're  the  qualities  that  have  made  Ellen  Tracy  a  fifty-year  sensation  and  the  past 


Ellen  Tracy  girls  modern-day  inspirations.  Cindy  Crawford,  Meghan  Douglas, 


LEN  TRACY 
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Carol  Alt,  Linda  Tonge,  Daniela  Pestova,  and  Cecilia  Chancellor  reunite 


with  photographer  Patrick  Demarchelier  to  celebrate  a  half  century  of  spectacular  fashion — 


and  launch  a  new  millennium  with  stunning  vision. 


Editors  Lette 


Some  MoiIht'sSoii 


There  were  few  images  last  year  more 
haunting  than  that  of  a  simple  wood- 
en buck  fence  near  Laramie,  Wyo- 
ming, the  dusty,  high-plains  town  that 
is  home  to  cattle  ranches,  grain  silos, 
and  the  University  of  Wyoming.  The 
fence  stands  lour  miles  from  the  pop- 
ular Fireside  Bar.  a  comfortable,  un- 
assuming gathering  place.  The  bar  is  also  the 
spot  where  a  bright,  21-year-old  U.W.  political- 
science  major  named  Matthew  Shepard  had 
his  last  drink  before  being  viciously  beaten 
and  left  to  die  on  the  fence.  Shepard  was  gay,  and  the  two  high- 
school  dropouts  who  attacked  him  allegedly  had  a  thing  against 
homosexuals.  When  the  young  man's  bloodied  body  was  discov- 
ered, he  looked  as  if  he'd  been  crucified.  His  face  was  streaked 
where  tears  had  washed  away  his  blood. 

It's  difficult  to  overstate  the  impact  of  Shepard's  death,  which 
appears  to  rank  among  the  nation's  most  infamous  hate  crimes 
and  evokes  the  1955  case  of  Emmett  Till,  a  black  teenager  who 
was  lynched  in  Mississippi  because  locals  thought  he  had  flirted 
with  a  white  woman.  (Shepard's  killers,  Aaron  McKinney  and 
Russell  Henderson,  are  said  to  have  claimed— unconvincingly— 
that  Shepard  made  a  pass  at  them.)  Shepard's  slaying  triggered  a 
nationwide  outcry,  and  in  humble  Laramie  (population:  27,000) 
the  locals  did  not  welcome  the  implication  that  the  town  is  a  bas- 
tion of  unrestrained  homophobia.  V.F.  dispatched  writer  Melanie 
Thernstrom  to  determine  how  and  why  a  quiet,  five-foot-two  col- 
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lege  freshman  could  have  met  such  a  horr 
file  Thernstrom's  report,  "The  Crucifixion 
Matthew  Shepard."  begins  on  page  209. 

Thernstrom  is  an  ideal  reporter  for  this 
ry.  having  written  memorable  books  on  twe 
tremely  sensitive  tragedies.  One,  Halfway  Hi 
yen,  concerned  the  notorious  1995  murder 
Harvard  junior  Trang  Phuong  Ho  at  the  har 
of  her  jealous  roommate,  Sinedu  Tadesse 
this  month's  article,  Thernstrom  spent 
weeks  in  Laramie  and,  typically,  unearthec 
number  of  hidden  truths. 
For  one  thing,  Thernstrom  reports,  Laramie  is  decidedly  r 
the  hateful  town  of  tabloid  caricature.  Almost  everywhere 
went,  Thernstrom  witnessed  palpable  sadness  and  regret  o\ 
Shepard's  killing.  In  the  end,  she  concludes,  Laramie  simj 
suffers  from  the  kind  of  muted,  I-once-met-a-gay-guy  homopl 
bia  evident  in  any  rural  town  where  the  locals  aren't  all  that 
miliar  with  people  who  aren't  just  like  them.  Thernstrom  w 
granted  an  exclusive  interview  with  Shepard's  mother,  Judy,  w 
emphasized  that  her  son  was  an  intelligent,  likable  young  m 
with  a  turbulent  past  which  included  bouts  of  depression  a 
suicidal  thoughts;  he  had  also  been  the  victim  of  at  least  t\ 
previous  assaults.  To  the  American  gay  community  and  beyoi 
Matthew  Shepard  has  become  a  symbol;  to  his  family,  he  is 
loved,  lost  son. 
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ON  THE  COVE1 

Cate  Blanchett's  sweater  and  skirt  bj 

Dolce  &  Gabbana.  Hair  by  Sail)  Hcrshhcr|>cr 

Makeup  by  Jeanine  l.ohcll.  Hair  product* 

from  Matrix  Essentials.  Makeup  from  GuerlaiD, 

Set  design  and  props  by  Rick  Kloyd.  Styled 

by  Nicoletta  Santoro.  Photographed  excluslvel) 

for  V.F.  by  Annie  l.eibovitz. 
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The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to 

connect  with  them  lor  additional  information 

about  their  products  and  services.  Stop 

by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise 

the  Information  Superhighway 


ABSOLUT  VODKA 

www.  absolutvodka.  com 
www.bebe.  com 


CL1NIQUE 

www.  clinique.  com 


DOONEY  &BOURKE 
www.  dooney.  com 


C    I  i  v  ii  l<l     1   ^lllll 

RESORTS 
www.superclubs.com 


GUESS7 

interactive 

www.  guess,  com 


© 


www.  lexus.  com 

f  LINCOLN 

www.lincolnvehicles.com 

liz  daiborne 

www.  lizclaiborne.  com 


MILK 

Where's  your  mustache?" 

www.whymitk.com 


nike 

www.  nike.  com 

TOYOTA  :  &v-&rt|daij 
wivw.foyota.com 


Contributors  ~ 


David  Owen  has  written  two  books  about  fixing  up  his  house  and 
recently  finished  his  second  book  about  golf.  The  Making  of  the 
Masters,  due  out  next  month  from  Simon  &  Schuster.  "My  career 
has  been  very  opportunistic,"  Owen  says.  "Once  I've  latched 
onto  something  that  I  really  want  to  do,  I've  tried  to  find  ways  to 
support  that  by  writing  about  it."  In  the  excerpt  which  begins 
on  page  114,  Owen  focuses  on  a  pivotal  character  in  the  history  of 
golf:  Cliff  Roberts,  co-founder  of  the  legendary  Masters  tournament. 
"The  whole  way  competitive  golf  is  played  today  was  profoundly 
shaped  by  him— much  more  than  by  any  other  person." 


Contributing  editor  Christopher 

Hitchens,  who  in  this  issue  examines  the 

disturbing  similarities  between  the 

1998  film  Wag  the  Dog  and  Clinton's 

suspiciously  timed  military  strikes,  has 

been  a  wary  Clinton-watcher  since 

the  1992  New  Hampshire  primary. 

"I  thought  he  was  creepy  about  money, 

nasty  about  women,  and  completely 

indifferent  to  the  truth,"  says  Hitchens 

(here,  beside  an  unexploded  bomb 

in  Halabja,  Iraq,  1991).  His  new  book. 

No  One  Left  to  Lie  To:  The  Thangulation 

of  William  Jefferson  Clinton,  will  be 

published  this  April  by  Verso. 
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For  store  locations  carrying  the  eyewear  collection  near  you,  call   1-800-93 
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Tropicana 
Pure  Premium 

Vanity  Fa,r  and  TROPICANA  PURE  PREMIUM 

invite  you  to  learn  more  about  nutrition  with 
tips  from  Dr.  Carla  McGill  of  the  Tropicana 
Nutrition  Center. 

With  the  emerging  role  of  folate  in  disease 
prevention,  it's  more  important  than  ever  to 
make  sure  you  get  enough  every  day.  Orange 
juice  is  the  biggest  source  of  folate  in  the  U.S. 
diet.  Other  good  sources  include  citrus  fruits; 
green  leafy  vegetables  such  as  spinach,  greens, 
and  broccoli;  legumes  such  as  lentils;  and 
fortified  cereals. 

Folate,  which  is  often  listed  as  folic  acid  on  food 
labels,  is  important  because  it; 

•  Helps  prevent  serious  birth  defects. 
Adequate  folate  intake  before  conception 
reduces  the  risk  of  neural  tube  defects  (NTDs). 

•  May  decrease  the  risk  of  heart  disease 
and  stroke.  Folate  can  help  lower  levels  of 
a  substance  called  homocysteine,  possibly 
reducing  the  chance  of  heart  disease.  A  study 
of  over  80,000  women  found  that  those  with 
the  highest  intake  of  folate  had  the  lowest  risk 
of  heart  disease. 

•  Is  needed  for  normal  cell  growth  and 
maintenance.  Without  folate,  the  body  cannot 
make  blood  cells  or  other  tissues. 

A  Medical  College  of  Wisconsin  study,  spon- 
sored by  Tropicana,  found  that  drinking  20 
ounces  of  Tropicana  Pure  Premium  daily 
boosts  folate  intake  to  the  recommended  400 
microgram  level. 

©1999  Tropicana  Products,  Inc 


Dana  in  Bloom 

DANA  BUCHMAN  is  excited  to  announce 
the  opening  of  four  new  boutiques  nationwide. 
Come  see  the  designer's  spring  fashions  at 
one  of  these  great  new  locations: 

63  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
Americana  at  Manhasset,  Manhasset,  New  York 

225  Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beach,  Florida 
Scottsdale  Fashion  Square,  Scottsdale,  Arizona 


Conlrilwlors 
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Given  Stelios  Galatopoillos's  20-year  friendship  with 
Maria  Callas,  it  was  no  surprise  that  she  chose  him  to  write 
her  biography.  "I  believe  Callas  wanted  me  to  know  the 
truth,"  says  Galatopoulos.  "She  knew  I  would  never  exploit 
her  for  cheap  sensationalism."  Until  her  death  in  1977,  Callas 
spoke  candidly  to  him  about  her  life— including  her 
relationship  with  Aristotle  Onassis.  The  result  is  Galatopoulos's 
book  Maria  Callas:  Sacred  Monster,  which  is  due  next  month 
from  Simon  &  Schuster  and  is  excerpted  on  page  230. 


"I  love  it  when  people  aren't 
afraid  to  express  their  personal  style," 
says  Peggy  Sirota,  who  photographed 
seven  basketball  stars  for  "Full 
Court  Dress,"  on  page  222.  Sirota, 
who  also  shot  V.F.'s  1996  portfolio 
of  Ivy  League  football  stars,  was 
familiar  with  the  N.B.A.'s  reputation 
as  a  league  of  fashion  plates,  and 
encouraged  the  players  to  bring 
their  most  outlandish  clothing  to  their 
shoots.  Still,  she  wasn't  quite 
prepared  for  the  Toronto  Raptors' 
Charles  Oakley,  who  showed 
up  in  a  mink  outfit.  "That,"  says 
Sirota,  "was  shocking." 


Special  correspondent  Amy  Fine  Collins, 

who  wrote  the  essay  for  this  month's 

insert  on  Vanity  Fair's  first  three  decades, 

celebrates  her  own  anniversary  this 

spring:  it  has  been  10  years  since  her  first 

article  appeared  in  V.F.  Collins  believes 

the  current  magazine  has  stayed  true  to  the 

early  vision.  "The  original  Vanity  Fair 

didn't  look  down  on  mass  culture,  even 

though  it  believed  in  high  culture," 

says  Collins.  "It's  the  same  with 

the  present  Vanity  Fair." 
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Advertising  Section 


ant  to  improve  your  well  being  and 
enhance  your  visual  appeal?  Cheek 
out  some  new  eyewear.  The  choices 
i  eyeglass  frames,  lenses  and  contact  lenses 


lenis.  lliev  c« 


our  overall  lifestyle.  One  of  the  best  ways 
i  achieve  a  new  outlook  on  life  is  to  update 


..Eyeglass  frame  designers 
eep  in  step  with  the  fashion  world  to  inter- 
ret  the  latest  apparel  trends  for  eyewear, 
lock  stars  and  celebrities  have  also  done 
leir  share  to  promote  new  eyeglass  frames, 
here  are  funky  "retro"style  plastic  frames 


to  complement  clothing  inspired  I 
Seventies,  or  thin,  metal  options  for 
"barely  there"  contemporary  look.  There 
are  also  ample  choices  in  shapes  from  small 
ovals  to  bold  rounds.  Indeed,  new  eyeglass 
frames  help  achieve  a  fresh  look  without  a 
major  investment  in  an  entirely  new 
wardrobe. 

Breakthrough  technologies  have  also 
made  wearing  glasses  more  comfortable. 
Flexible  hinges  that  bend  can  help  avert  the 
mishap  of  a  broken  eyeglass  temple.  New. 
high-lech  materials,  such  as  I ()()'<  pure 
titanium,  are  used  for  lightweight  and  cor- 
rosion-resistant frames.  Vibrant  colors  and 
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Matching  quality  styling  with  durability  is  easy  with  pure 
100%  titanium  eyewear.  Titanium  is  twice  as  strong  as  stain 
less  steel  -  yet  45%  lighter.  The  Boss  Hugo  Boss  Eyewear 
Collection  is  o  perfect  marriage  of  fashion  and  function, 
where  rugged  titanium  achieves  the  smooth  contours  and 
elegant  styling  associated  with  Hugo  Boss  apparel.  Titanium 
isn't  only  great  for  eyewear  styling;  for  some  eyeglass  wearers 
it's  a  health  benefit.  Nickel,  a  common  element  in  most 
metal  frames,  often  causes  allergic  reaction  in  some  wearers. 
People  who  occasionally  suffer  from  sinusitis,  dermatitis, 
asthma  or  skin  rashes  may  be  allergic  to  their  eyeglasses. 
A  switch  to  hypooilergenic  titanium  eyewear  could  be  the 
best  prescription. 


ALL  TOLL-FREE  1-888-EYES-456  to  find  the  nearest  eyecare  professional  offering  Transitions   Lenses  or  Boss  Hugo  Boss  Eyewear. 
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See  why  Transitions  Lenses  are  right  for  you. 


When  it  comes  to  prescription  eyewear, 
there's  one  easy,  and  satisfying  choice  - 
Transitions  Lenses  -  the  pair  you'll  wear  the  most. 
Indoors,  outdoors,  day,  or  night,  Transitions  Lenses  adjust 
automatically.  Indoors  they're  virtually  clear.  Outdoors  they 
darken  to  either  a  gray  or  brown  tint.  And  they're  lightweight  plastic 


with  100%  UV  and  scratch  protection  built-in.  So  when  it's  time! 
look  for  new  eyeglasses,  look  for  the  lenses  that  are  the  most  vers^ 
most  comfortable  and  most  practical  for  day-to-day  wear.  Look  j 
Transitions  Lenses. 
Available  from  your 
eyecare  professional. 


Transition 


Transitions  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Transitions  Optical,  Inc.  www.transitions 


into  eyeglass  frames  -  all  to  make  wearing 
eyeglasses  fun,  fashionable  and  functional. 
There's  a  "vast  array  of  eyeglass  frame 
styles  and  options  today  to  suit  any  taste. 
It's  once  again  hip  to  wear  frames.  Make 
sure  you  consult  an  eyecare  professional  to 
ensure  a  proper  fit  -  in  a  style  or  two  that's 
right  for  you. 

YOUR  PLACE  IN  THE  SUN... Fun  and 
fashion  are  also  the  buzzwords  in  sunglasses. 
Sunwear  can  be  where  you  let  your  fashion 
impulses  run  wild  by  selecting  a  variety  of 
colors  and  shapes  to  fit  your  moods.  Wear 
bright  citrus-colors  to  complement  a  new 
spring  wardrobe  or  sleek  sporty  styles  for 
your  action-packed  afternoons.  But  sun- 
glasses are  more  than  just  a  fashion  calling 
card;  they  also  offer  protection  against  the 
sun's  rays  -  no  matter  what  season.  It's 
important  to  select  sunwear  lenses  that  fea- 
ture complete  UV  protection  in  a  quality, 


fashion  frame.  Top  quality  sunglasses  are  a 
good  vision  health  investment. 

I  CAN  SEE  CLEARLY... While  frames  set  a 
fashion  tone,  the  lenses  in  them  are  critical 
for  proper  vision.  New  technology  has 
resulted  in  dramatic  enhancements  in  eye- 
glass lenses.  So-called  high-index  lenses 
eliminate  the  need  for  soda-bottle  thick 
glasses.  Switching  to  thinner  and  lighter 
lenses  can  yield  a  noticeable  difference  in 
comfort.  There  are  also  lens  choices  that 
provide  for  both  near  and  distance  vision  - 
without  distracting  bifocal  lines.  Lenses 
made  of  tough,  impact-resistant  polycar- 
bonate are  perfect  for  active  people,  espe- 
cially those  who  engage  in  sports  activities. 
You  can  also  opt  for  lens  coatings  that  vir- 
tually eliminate  glare  -  a  real  plus  when 
viewing  a  computer  screen  or  driving  at 
night.  There  are  similar  coatings  to  make 
lenses  more  scratch  resistant.  Another 
option,  Transitions®  Lenses,  adjust  automat- 
ically to  indoor  or  outdoor  light.  Transitions 
Lenses  are  lightweight  plastic  with  100% 
UV  and  scratch  protection  built  right  into 
the  product. 

ON  CONTACT... There  are  also  innova- 
tions for  those  who  wear  contact  lenses. 
The  newest  generation  of  contacts  includes 
designs  for  people  with  astigmatism,  those 
who  wear  bifocals  and  other  once  hard- 
to-accommodate  prescriptions.  And  new, 
easy-to-follow  wearing  regimens  -  such  as 
disposable  daily  wear  -  make  contact  lens- 
es a  convenient  option. 

So  treat  yourself  to  a  new  look.  Feast  your 
eyes  on  the  latest  in  eyewear. 


HI  5721 


L 10LL-FREE  1 -888-EYES-456  to  find 


SIMPLIFY  YOUR  LIFE  WITH  TRANSITIONS 

Everyone  is  looking  for  more  versatile  produds  to  help  streamline  hectic,  complicated 
lives.  One  way  is  with  Transitions"  Lenses  -  an  easy  choice  because  they  adjust  to 
the  available  light.  Indoors,  Transitions  Lenses  become  lighter.  Outdoors,  they  darken 
to  either  a  gray  or  brown  tint.  Transitions  Lenses  feature  100%  UV  and  scratch 
protection,  in  a  wide  range  of  prescriptions  and  styles.  With  Transitions,  there's 
no  need  to  search  frantically  for  sunglasses  when  dashing  outside,  or  hunt  for 
your  routine  glasses  when  moving  from  outdoors  to  inside. 

Transitions  Lenses  are  tight  in  ony  light.    L_- 

f  \        ^r  ^JM 

fe  nearest  eyecare  professional  offering  Transits   Lenses  or  Boss  Hugo  Boss  Efeweacl- 


Explore  a  brave,  new 
world  of  eyewear  that 
defies  the  elements. 
Nickel  free.  Titanium 
frames  prevent  rusting 
that  occurs  from  skins 
natural  oils. 


The  only  reaction  it  will  cause  is  a  positive  one. 


D0  YOUR  TEETH  MAKE 

YOU  LOOK 
10  YEARS  OLDER? 


LOOKING  OLDER 


LOOKING  YOUNGER 


As  you  grow  older,  teeth  darken,  gums  recede, 
bad  breath  becomes  more  apparent,  and  periodontal  disease 

becomes  a  very  real  possibility. 

Rembrandt  introduces  two  revolutionary  anti-aging  products 

that  help  restore  teeth  and  gums  to  a  healthier,  whiter  and  younger  look. 

And  can  even  strengthen  and  protect  teeth  by  remineralization. 


REMBRANDT 

AGE  DEFYING  ADULT 

FORMULA  TOOTHPASTE 

•Helps  prevent  cavities 

•  Remineralizes  teeth 

•Helps  prevent  gumline 
erosion 

•Dramatically  whitens  teeth 

•Helps  maintain 
healthy  gums 


Call  1-800-548-3663 

to  receive 

Dr.  XinYi  Yu's  brochure 

on  aging  teeth. 


This  is  a  simulation  of  the  difference 
Age  Defying  can  make  in  the  look 
and  health  of  your  teeth. 


REMBRANDT 

AGE  DEFYING  ADULT 

FORMULA  MOUTHWASH 

•Whitens  teeth 

•Helps  reduce  gingivitis  and 
retard  tooth  decay 

•Reduces  bacteria  that  cause 
bad  breath 

•Contains  hydrogen  peroxide 
and  sodium  fluoride  to  help 
prevent  cavity  formations 

•Alcohol-free 


REMBRANDT 


; 


.all  us  at  1-800-548-3663  or  visit  us  at  www.rembrandt.com  for  oral  care  information,  available  AT:  ALBERTSONS  •  ARBOR  DRUG  •  BROOKS  DRLc,  •  <  \s .  dri  G  EMPORIUM  •  !>t  \\f 
READE  •  ECKERD  •  GENOVESE  •  K-MART  •  KROGER  •  MEIJfcR  •  PHARMHOUSE/RX  PLACE  •  PUBLIX  •  SAFEWAY.  SAVON/OSCO  DRUG  •  S(  I!  •       iDER  •  TARGET  •  ULTA  3  •  •  REENS 


'enthralling 

new  epic  hy  the 

author  who 

"has  perfected  the 

art  of  bringing 

history  to  life." 

—Chicago  Tribune 


i§>he  was  perhaps 

the  most  influential 

sovereign  England 

has  ever  known — and 

the  subject  of  a  new 

film.  Here,  at  last,  is 

the  truth  about  her 

intimacies.. .her 

rivalries.. .and  her 

betrayals. 


THE  [UlFE  OF 

v  Elizabeth  I 

by  ALISON  WEIR 

s  an  I  hoi'  of 

Che  Six  Wives  of  ll<nr\  l  III 

»»      A  Dallaniinc  Hardcover 


.%  \\  w.umiioiuhousi  a  on  1/ HIS/ 
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One  of  the  most  respected  Hollywood  historians,  British 
author  Gavin  Lambert  has  written  biographies  of  director 
George  Cukor,  movie  star  Norma  Shearer,  and,  most 
recently,  stage  and  silent-film  actress  Alia  Nazimova.  His 
screenplays  include  Inside  Daisy  Clover  (an  adaptation  of 
his  own  novel)  and  The  Roman  Spring  of  Mrs.  Stone,  based 
on  a  Tennessee  Williams  novella.  On  page  250,  Lambert 
explores  a  unique  international  school  in  the  heart  of  Tangier, 
a  city  in  which  he  briefly  lived  and  frequently  visits. 


After  watching  Cate  Blar.chett's 
performance  in  Elizabeth,  contributing 
editor  Laura  Jacobs  was  floored. 
"She's  a  very  different  kind  of  actress," 
says  Jacobs,  who  wrote  this  month's  cover 
story.  Blanchett's  role  powerfully  announce 
her  presence  in  Hollywood,  Jacobs 
says,  mirroring  the  ascendance  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  "Like  this  young  queen 
coming  into  her  own,  Cate  was  also  comin 
into  her  own— coming  into  her  face, 
into  her  craft,  and  claiming 
her  place  on  the  screen." 


"She's  a  real  girl's  girl,"  contributing 

editor  Jennet  Conant  says  of  television  legend 

Barbara  Walters,  whom  she  profiles 

on  page  242.  In  addition  to  dispensing  advice 

on  how  Conant  should  juggle  her  marriage, 

her  career,  and  her  kids,  Walters  (who  thinks 

you  can  do  only  two  of  the  three  well— if 

you're  lucky)  impressed  Conant  with  her 

Yiddish  and  her  sheer  irreverence.  "There's 

no  bull  with  Walters,"  says  Conant. 

"And  she  tells  a  great  dirty  joke." 

CONTINUED    ON    PAC.I     11 
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\N  IMPORTANT  QUESTION.  Tiffany  diamond  engagement  ring  in  the  elassie  Tiffany  six-prong  platinum  setting  from  $950  to  $ 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

FOR  TIFFANY  STORE  LOCATIONS  OR  TO  RECEIVI     \  <  OMPI  IMEN  IARY 
"HOW  TO  BUY  A  DIAMOND"  BOOKLET  OR  VIDEO.  <  ALL  800-526-0649. 
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disagreeing  with  your  sister. 

(About  everything  except  your  clothes.) 
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TO  BE  TREASURED... 

Sagan's  Inst  testament  to 
ibis]  deeply  thoughtful  and 
humane  philosophy." 

— The  New  York  Times 


BILLIONS 


I  BILLIONS  \ 


Thoughts  on  Life  and  Death 
at  the  Brink  of  the  Millennium 

CARL 
SAGAN 


"Eloquent  and  haunting... 

Whether  the  topic  is 
mankind's  residual  hunting 
impulses,  the  remembered 
smell  of  the  electric  trans- 
former on  his  boyhood  train, 
global  warming,  or  life  on 
Mars,  Sagan  is  quick  with 
a  telling  metaphor  and 
vivid  images." 

— St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


BILLIONS 
BILLIONS 


CARL 


A  Ballantine  Paperback 

The  Ballantine  Publishing  Group 

Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.randomhouse.com 


When  Melanie  Thernstrom  was  an  undergraduate  at  Harvard, 
her  best  friend  was  murdered,  inspiring  her  first  book,  Tlie  Dead 
Girl.  "Murders  are  real  to  me,  and  I  have  the  desire  to  make  them 
real  to  others,"  says  Thernstrom,  who  has  also  written  Halfway 
Heaven,  about  a  murder-suicide  at  Harvard.  In  this  issue,  she  writes 
about  the  killing  of  a  21-year-old  gay  student,  Matthew  Shepard. 
"Matthew's  murder  was  inspiring  to  write  about— he  speaks 
to  people  in  an  extraordinary  way." 


For  assistant  editor  Evgenia  Peretz, 

violent  films  are  something  of  a  guilty  pleasure. 

"Part  of  the  fun  is  in  hiding  my  eyes  and 

screaming— much  to  the  annoyance  of  fellow 

audience  members."  This  month  Peretz 

assesses  Lock,  Stock  and  Two  Smoking 

Barrels,  Guy  Ritchie's  rowdy  feature  about 

London's  East  End.  "Fortunately,  the 

violence  was  always  punctuated  by  something 

hilarious,"  says  Peretz,  who  grew  up 

in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 


While  photographing  the  cast  of 
Anthony  Minghella's  Tlxe  Talented  Mr. 
Ripley,  Pamela  Hanson  battled  bad 
weather  and  hordes  of  German  tourists 
who  had  descended  on  the  Italian 
island  of  Ischia.  "I  kept  thinking,  This 
could  get  intense,"  recalls  Hanson. 
"But  everyone  remained  completely 
calm."  Most  of  the  time,  Hanson 
is  a  fashion  photographer.  Her  work 
has  appeared  in  numerous  magazines, 
including  Vogue,  GQ,  and  Elle. 


Contributing  editor  James  Wolcott  has 

been  going  to  the  theater  a  lot  these  days, 

"because  that's  the  best  place  to  see  actors."  This 

month  he  weighs  in  on  Broadway's  theme  of 

the  moment:  sexual  depravity.  "There  used  to  be 

this  notion  that  men  engaged  in  locker-room 

talk  and  bragged  about  sex,"  says  Wolcott.  "Now 

it's  not  even  bragging.  In  today's  plays, 

it's  used  as  ammo." 
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thing  gets  your  attention  like  wallpaper. 

iple  way*  to  make  your  home  more  striking,  see  a  local  wallpaper  dealer.  ©  1999  Wallpaper  Council. 


DESPERATELY  SUING  SUSAN 


I  read  Judy  Bachrach's  article  on  Susan 
McDougal,  "Joan  of  Arkansas"  [Janu- 
ary], with  interest.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  McDougal  shares  quite  a  lot  with 
President  Clinton,  even  if  they  never 
shared  each  other's  sexual  affections.  Like 
Clinton.  McDougal  comes  from  a  poor 
background  and  became  successful  by 
sheer  ambition,  some  native  intelligence, 
and  an  almost  complete  lack  of  scru- 
ples. Neither  she  nor  the  president  has 
picked  up  much  class  in  their  ascent. 
Neither  seems  to  have  learned  the  value 
of  truth.  Both  have  put  the  best  spin  they 
could  on  their  conduct.  Both  have  lied. 

Most  people  from  hardscrabble  back- 
grounds who  have  achieved  success  have 
done  so  through  hard  work  and  have 
lived  honest  lives.  Clinton  and  McDougal 
have  done  it  the  other  way.  McDougal's 
manipulation  of  the  jury  in  the  Mehta 
case— her  turning  Nancy  Mehta  into  the 
villain  and  herself  into  the  innocent 


friend— is  like  making  the  victim  a  vile 
seducer  and  the  rapist  a  hero.  Some- 
times, sick  as  it  is,  it  works,  as  it  did  for 
Susan  McDougal. 

JAMES  C.  FRASER-PAIGE 
San  Francisco,  California 

JUDY  BACHRACH'S  ARTICLE  on  Susan 
McDougal  clearly  was  written  by  some- 
one who  did  not  sit  through  the  embez- 
zlement trial.  As  jury  foreman,  I  can 
tell  you  that  our  acquittal  of  McDougal 
rested  solely  on  the  prosecutor's  inabili- 
ty even  to  begin  to  meet  his  burden  of 
proof.  Bachrach  speaks  of  sums  that 
"are  of  legitimate  concern"  which  were 
apparently  overlooked  because  the  "au- 
dience" was  "enchanted"  with  McDou- 
gal. Not  only  did  we  seriously  examine 
every  alleged  bad  check  and  credit-card 
charge  over  and  over  again  in  the  court- 
room, but  we  quickly  decided  in  delib- 
erations that  hardly  a  word  of  Nancy 


Mehta's  testimony  was  to  be  trusted 
testimony  that  was  crucial  to  the  find- 
ing of  guilt  on  six  of  the  nine  charge^ 
Bachrach  speaks  of  the  "middle-class 
alliance"  McDougal  sets  up  with  the  ju- 
rors with  her  "open,  agreeable  face" 
and  talk  of  excessive  Mehta  spending. 
Hogwash!  Not  only  were  the  jurors 
from  every  economic  class,  but  the 
Mehtas'  spending  was  not  even  remote- 
ly relevant  to  our  finding  McDougal 
guilty  or  not  guilty.  Unfortunately  for 
the  prosecution,  Nancy  Mehta's  testimo- 
ny was.  The  prosecution  was  baseless, 
disorganized,  mean-spirited,  juvenile, 
and  became  more  and  more  of  a  witch- 
hunt every  day.  The  defense,  by  contrast, 
was  straightforward,  reasonable,  and 
clearly  presented.  We  were  by  no  means 
blinded  or  coerced  by  what  Bachrach 
seems  to  think  is  McDougal's  "elusive 
and  contradictory  personality."  We  kept 
an  open  mind  and  reached  the  only  ver- 
dict possible. 

RUFUS  GIFFORD 

Santa  Monica,  California 

JUDY  BACHRACH  SUCCESSFULLY  re- 
vealed the  complexities  of  Susan  McDou- 
gal's life.  I  can't  think  of  another  instance 
in  American  judicial  history  in  which  a 
person  was  put  in  prison  strictly  to  serve 
a  partisan  political  purpose.  This  has  yet 
to  be  made  public. 

I  hope  the  trial  on  charges  of  criminal 
contempt  and  obstruction  of  justice  does 
take  place.  I  believe  it  will  expose  just 
how  partisan  and  vicious  the  endeavor 
was,  and  I  have  faith  that  a  jury  will  re- 
ject prosecutor  Kenneth  Starr's  tactics  in 
no  uncertain  terms.  I  certainly  hope  so, 
for  the  health  of  the  democracy.  No  one 
should  be  coerced  by  the  government  to 
participate  in  a  political  undertaking  not 
of  his  or  her  liking,  in  court  or  else- 
where. Freedom  from  such  coercion  is 
too  fundamental  to  the  idea  of  democra- 
cy. In  its  heart,  the  federal  judiciary 
knows  it  made  a  terrible  mistake  in  al- 
lowing McDougal  to  be  incarcerated. 
This  knowledge  is  the  real  reason  behind 
her  eventual  release. 

JERRY  D.  CHANEY 

Long  Beach,  California 

JUDY  BACHRACH  MAY  THINK  Susan 
McDougal  is  a  complicated  subject,  but 
to  me,  she  sounds  like  another  conniv- 
ing, scheming  opportunist.  From  the 
beginning  she  has  used  anyone  in  her 
path  for  monetary  gain.  Mrs.  Mehta 
was  very  naive  and  foolish  to  give  her 
free  rein  and  Susan  took  full  advan- 
tage. The  world  is  full  of  such  con 
artists.  Though  McDougal  has  done  a 
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wo  years  ago,  even  she 
didn't  know  she  was  a  hero. 


How  do  you  know  you're  a  hero?  Is  there  an  exact  moment  — 

when  a  little  girl  walks  up  to  you  wearing  a  team  jersey, 
and  you  realize  it's  yours? 
Is  it  the  first  time  you  hear  the  sound  of  a  sold-out  arena? 
Or  see  your  face  on  the  front  page  of  the  sports  section,  instead  of  inside? 
Two  years  ago  if  you  asked  someone  who  Cynthia  Cooper  was,  you  might  get  a  blank  stare. 
But  after  two  WNBA  championships,  two  MVP  awards,  two  sparkling  seasons 
full  of  enchanted,  excited  fans,  when  you  ask,  you'll  hear: 
"Man,  that's  who  I  want  to  be." 
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Tips  from 

1 1 1  E  I  ^egwear  and 

Model  Author 

Dayle  Haddon 

HUE  LEGWEAR,  the  country's  leading  casual 
legwear  resource,  has  joined  forces  with  Dayle 
Haddon,  cover  model  and  author  of  Age/ess 
Beauty:  A  Women 's  Guide  to  Lifelong  Beauty  and 
Well-Being,  to  encourage  women  to  defy  their 
age  on  all  levels-mind,  body  and  spirit. 

Ms.  Haddon  will  make  a  special  appearance 
in  New  York  City  at  Lord  &  Taylor,  424  Fifth 
Avenue  (between  38th  and  39th  Streets), 
the  11th  Floor  Theatre,  on  Wednesday, 
February  17th  at  6:00  p.m.,  where  she  will 
discuss  highlights  from  her  book,  provide 
tips  on  products  she  believes  will  help  women 
maintain  ageless  beauty,  and  conduct  a 
panel  discussion  on  techniques  to  achieve  a 
"refreshed  new  you." 

Limited  seating  is  available.  For  more  information 
or  to  reserve  seating,  please  call  212-382-7670. 

Eyes  for  You 

Enter  the  "Must  See  Weekend"  sweepstakes 
to  win  an  exciting  weekend  excursion  to 
Washington,  D.C.  One  lucky  winner  and  a 
guest  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  and 
experience  all  our  nation's  capital  has  to  offer, 
from  its  historic  landmarks  to  its  rich  cultural 
heritage  to  its  finest  restaurants  and  hotels. 
The  grand  prize  includes  round-trip  transpor- 
tation, hotel  accommodations,  dinner  at  the 
Watergate,  and  a  guide  to  historic  venues  and 
cultural  events.  To  enter,  look  for  the  toll-free 
number  listed  in  the  "EYES  FOR  YOU"  special 
advertising  section  in  this  month's  issue.  All 
callers  will  be  automatically  entered  to  win. 


NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY  Approximate  retail  value  of  prize,  including  round-trip 
transportation  for  two,  two  nights'  lodging,  meals,  and  recreation:  $1,800-  Entries  must 
be  received  by  04/25/99.  Odds  of  winning  depend  on  the  number  of  entries  received. 
Void  in  Puerto  Rico  and  where  prohibited  Must  be  a  U.S.  resident,  21  years  or  over  to 
enter.  To  enter,  call  1-888-EYES-4S6  Only  one  entry  per  call.  Winner  will  be  selected  in 
a  random  drawing  on  04/30/99  and  will  be  notified  by  mail.  All  decisions  of  the  judges 
are  final.  Subject  to  all  federal,  state,  and  local  laws  and  regulations.  Prize  is  non- 
transferable, has  no  cash  value,  and  cannot  be  combined  with  any  other  offer.  No 
substitutions  for  prize  except  by  Vanity  Fair  in  case  of  unavailability,  in  which  case  a 
prize  of  equal  or  greater  value  will  be  substituted.  All  entries  become  the  property  of 
Vanity  Fair  and  will  not  be  acknowledged  or  returned.  Acceptance  of  prize  constitutes 
consent  to  use  winners'  names  and  likenesses  for  editorial,  advertising,  and  publicity 
purposes.  Winners  may  be  required  to  sign  an  affidavit  of  eligibility  and  liability/publicity 
release,  which  must  be  returned  within  thirty  (30)  days  from  date  of  notification  or  an 
alternate  winner  may  be  chosen.  Winners  |and  travel  companion!  may  be  required  to 
execute  releases  of  Vanity  Fair  from  any  and  all  liability  with  respect  to  winners' 
participation  m  the  sweepstakes  and/or  prize. 


The  sky's  the  limit:  MSNBC  anchor  Brian  Williams, 

photographed  on  the  67th-floor  roof  of  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  headquarters 

of  NBC  News,  October  20, 1998. 


pretty  good  job,  when  the  story  plays  it- 
self out  we  shall  see  how  she  ends  up: 
Everyone  who  touches  the  Clintons  ends 
up  dead,  in  jail,  or  disgraced. 

MARY  LOUISE  DICKEHUT 
Del  Rio,  Texas 


The  Midnight  Hour 

ROBERT  SAM  ANSON'S  ARTICLE  on  Y2K 
["12.31.99,"  January]  was  excellent.  Alas, 
it  will  probably  follow  the  course  of  oth- 
ers of  its  kind  and  settle  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pile  due  to  massive  denial.  After  the 
fall,  a  whole  new  school  of  sociology  will 
arise  to  study  why  so  few  did  so  little  to 
abate  the  catastrophic  flood. 

KIRBY  METCALFE 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

DOES  ROBERT  SAM  ANSON  really  expect 
that  at  the  "instant  past  midnight,  Janu- 
ary 1,  2000,  . . .  prison  gates  [will]  have 
swung  open"?  Will  Americas  1.7-million- 
plus  prisoners  then  walk  freely  into  the 
night?  Come  off  it! 

In  spite  of  Y2K  aberrations,  real  or 
imagined,  all  will  be  secure  at  the  Fed- 
eral Detention  Center  and  the  Federal 
Correctional  Institution  in  Seagoville, 
Texas,  as  I  suspect  it  will  be  through- 
out the  land.  Like  most  prison  locks, 
ours  are  designed  to  remain  closed  with- 


out electricity  or  human  intervention 
Anson  is  pandering  to  a  fear  frequent 
ly  created  by  sensational  media  that  in 
elude  such  programs  as  Cops  and  Amer 
ica's  Most  Wanted.  In  fact,  the  crime  rat( 
now  is  the  lowest  it  has  been  in  2' 
years.  I  pray  for  an  enlightened  citizenr) 
when  I'm  released. 

ADAM  P.  SMIT1- 
Seagoville.  Texas 


Anchors  Uh-Way 


MSNBC  ANCHOR  BRIAN  WILLIAMS  ii 
smooth  ["Man  of  the  Hour,"  by  Marjorie 
Williams,  January]  and  certainly  pretty 
But,  whatever  his  virtues,  he  has  an  enor 
mously  annoying  speech  mannerism  that 
the  author  failed  to  mention.  Did  she  not 
notice  Brians  frightful  proneness  to  the 
"uh"  syndrome  when  not  reading  from 
the  TelePrompTer  or  a  printed  page? 

For  me,  Brian  is  "Mr.  Uh-Man."  Re 
cently,  I  took  time  to  count  Brian's  "uh"s. 
The  informal  result:  within  five  minutes 
of  ad-libbing,  Brian's  ratio  of  "uh"s  to 
real  word  sounds  approached  one  to  five. 

The  only  current,  large-scale  profes- 
sional on  such  an  "uh"  scale  seems 
to  be  President  Clinton's  press  secre- 
tary, Joe  Lockhart,  whose  pattern  seems 
to  be  "uh-uh-uh,"  rather  than  Brian's 
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"uli."  though  with  an  occasional  "uh,  uh." 

I  ew  of  us  arc  perfect,  bin  sonic  pro- 
ducer should  tell  Brian  to  stifle  the  "uh"s. 


IOM  SUMMERS 
Reno,  Nevada 


Gardner's  Paradise 


McKay  in  paradise:  Former  television 
heartthrob  Gardner  McKay  stunned  his  friend 

Dominick  Dunne  with  his  chilling 

first  novel,  Toyer.  McKay  was  photographed 

October  26, 1998,  on  Maunalua  Bay 

near  his  home  in  Oahu,  Hawaii. 


WHAT  A  TERRIFIC  surprise  when  I 
opened  your  January  issue  and  found  an 
article  on  Gardner  McKay  ["The  Real 
McKay,"  by  Dominick  Dunne].  I  felt  as 
if  I  had  taken  a  voyage  back  in  lime.  Ad- 
ventures in  Paradise  was  one  of  my  fa- 
vorite television  shows.  I  never  missed  an 
episode  and  have  thought  about  it  fond- 
ly through  the  years.  I  have  also  always 
wondered  what  happened  to  Gardner. 
It's  great  to  find  out  that  he  is  enjoying 
life  as  a  writer— to  me,  the  best  profes- 
sion. I  look  forward  to  his  new  book. 

SUSAN  CARMODY 
Clinton.  Iowa 


Hollywood  by  the  Numbers 

AS  A  TELEVISION  development  executive 

I've  followed  the  Riley  Weston  story 

"Youth  or  Consequences."  by  Ned  Ze- 
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man.  January)  with  a  combination 
amusement  and  horror  So  she  pulled  c 
oil' on  her  agents  and  a  studio.  They  w 
knucklcheads  not  to  have  thoroug 
checked  out  her  credentials,  which  seem 
transparent  as  plastic  wrap.  Hut  what  I 
resent,  on  behalf  of  hundreds  of  hardwc 
ing.  talented  writers,  especially  women  w 
crs.  is  the  fact  that  the  people  who  gave 
a  coveted  job  on  a  writing  staff  knew  a 
did  not  care  that  she  didn't  have  "the  wi 
stuff."  These  jobs  are  the  training  grou 
for  future  generations  of  Lydia  Woodwar 
Susan  Harrises,  and  David  Kelleys,  a 
every  time  a  woman  (particularly  one  w 
ends  up  an  emotional  puddle)  does  i 
meet  expectations  it  gives  a  largely  m 
staff  the  excuse  for  not  hiring  a  woman 
the  next  show  or  season.  Riley  Weston  j 
it  wrong:  her  emotional  age  is  12,  not  1 

NANCY  MEY 
Studio  City.  Califoi 

BRAVO,  RILEY!  Or  is  it  Kimberlee?  Wh 
ever  your  name  is,  bravo!  Poor  Hoi 
wood.  You've  been  duped. 

STACY  SEAHOl 

Roseville.  Califor 


Covers  and  Coverage 

YOUR  MALE  READERS  get  to  salivate  o\ 
semi-nude  pictures  of  breathtaking  starle 
such  as  Charlize  Theron  ["Venus  in  Hoi 
wood,"  by  Kevin  Sessums,  January],  wh 
we  women  are  forced  to  look  at  the  uttei 
adorable  Ewan  McGregor  ["A  Star's  Wan 
by  Zoe  Heller.  December]  fully  clothed  a: 
holding  a  rooster?  Come  on,  if  you  are  g 
ing  to  use  titillation  to  sell  your  product, 
alize  that  women  are  your  customers,  to 

BURGIN  STREETS 

New  York.  New  Yc 


Greetings  from  Microsoft 

REGARDING  THE  ITEM  on  Steve  Ballm 
in  "The  New  Establishment  1998"  [Oct 
ber],  I  feel  compelled  to  let  Vanity  Fan 
readers  know  that  it  is  untrue  that  Micr 
soft  president  Steve  Ballmer  ever  se 
Christmas  cards  to  the  children  of  Micr 
soft  competitors.  This  is  a  repetition  of 
erroneous  report  in  The  New  York  Tim 
which  is  worth  correcting  just  for  the  sal 
of  eliminating  an  annoying  inaccurai 
that  otherwise  will  live  on.  Apparent 
there  has  been  confusion  because  of  a 
year-old  incident  wherein  another  Micr 
soft  executive,  Jeff  Raikes,  sent  birthdl 
cards  to  the  children  of  Pete  Peterso 
an  executive  at  a  competing  firm.  Th 
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was  when  Microsoft  was  a  distant  No.  -1 
and  the  two  executives  were  on  personal 

and  friendly  terms  In  laci.  a  recent  arti- 
cle in  ///<■  Seattle  Times  recounting  the  in- 
cident reads,  "As  zealous  as  it  may  seem, 
Raikes  said  ii  was  done  in  good  humor. 
Peterson  agreed.  'It  wasn't  acrimonious 
at  all.  I  never  felt  any  malice. '" 

MICH  MATHEWS 

General  manager,  public  relations 

Microsoft 

Redmond.  Washington 


A  Check  to  Remember 

MARY  CANTWELL'S  ARTICLE  on  Cafe 
Nicholson  ["A  Nightspot  to  Remember," 
January]  brought  back  fond  memories  of 
a  just-married  couple  and  a  wonderful 
restaurant,  operated  by  a  warm  and  car- 
ing owner.  It  was  35  years  ago,  and  I 
was  a  journalist  working  at  The  Balti- 
more Sun.  My  wife  and  I  were  taking 
our  Christmas  honeymoon  in  New  York 
City,  a  land  of  glitter  and  magic. 

Off  to  Cafe  Nicholson,  a  restaurant 
whose  literary  reputation  preceded  it.  We 
were  having  a  wonderful  meal  in  such  a 
charming  setting,  and  a  theater  engagement 
was  to  follow.  Then,  lo  and  behold,  we  were 


told  they  didn't  accept  credit  cauls  cash 
only.  What  to  do'.'  This  young  couple  did 
not  have  enough  cash  lo  pay  (he  cheek 
Would  we  have  to  wash  dishes'.'  Johnny 
Nicholson  came  over  to  chat  and.  alter  hear- 
ing our  tale,  simply  said,  "Come  in  tomor- 
row and  pay!"  and  he  sent  us  oil  in  his  limo 
to  the  theater.  Truly  a  night  to  remember. 
LLOYD  b.  di;nnis 

Redondo  Beach.  California 


A  Postscript  for  PM 

THERE  WAS  ONE  LAST  effort  to  breathe 
life  into  PM's  "impossible  dream"  of  a 
pluralist,  left-of-center,  labor-oriented,  and 
anti-racist  newspaper  for  New  York  ["PA/'s 
Impossible  Dream,"  by  David  Margolick, 
January].  Ted  O.  Thackrey  had  been  editor 
of  the  New  York  Post  (and  husband  to  its 
publisher,  Dorothy  Schiff)  when,  in  1948, 
the  two  had  a  falling-out  over  which  presi- 
dential candidate  the  Post  would  support. 
(Thackrey  supported  Wallace,  and  Schiff 
supported  Dewey. )  The  rift  widened  when 
Thackrey  refused  to  support  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  and  the  Fair  Deal,  and 
he  resigned  from  the  Post  in  1949.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  Thackrey  and  Schiff  divorced, 
and  Thackrey  went  on  to  publish  and  edit 


The  Daily  ( 'ompass  from  the  rubble  ol  I'M. 
With  the  country  in  the  stranglehold 
of  Mc(  arlhyism  and  blanketed  by  a  cul 
hire  of  stilling  stupidity,  the  Compasi 
was  lively  and  enlightened,  fueling  sparks 
of  cultural  criticism  and  leftist  thinking 
when  it  was  considered  almost  treason 
able  to  do  so.  The  paper  squeezed  by 
with  its  loyal  dime-a-day  readership  until 
the  eve  of  Eisenhower's  election,  when 
the  country  was  left  in  the  journalistic 
night  it  has  not  yet  awakened  from. 

MATTHI:W  P.  DUMONT 
Belmont,  Massachusetts 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  the 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone 
number  to:  Vanity  hair,  350  Madison  Avenue,. 
New  York,  New  York  10017.  Address  electronic 
mail  to  vfmailt&vf.com.  The  magazine  reserves 
the  right  to  edit  submissions,  which  may  be  pub- 
lished or  otherwise  used  in  any  medium.  All 
submissions  become  the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 


Those  submitting  manuscripts,  photographs, 
artwork,  or  other  material  to  Vanity  Fair  for 
consideration  should  not  send  originals  unless 
requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  Vanity  Fair.  All 
unsolicited  materials  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  self-addressed  overnight-delivery  envelope, 
postage  paid.  However,  Vanity  Fair  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  unsolicited  submissions. 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  RECORDING  -  CRAFTED  FOR  THE  AGES! 


H  ER  B   I   E 


GERSHWIN'S     WORLD 


"...Hancock's  artistry  is  absolutely  stunning.. .he  has  crafted  one  lor  the  ages. "  —  JazzTimes 

"...every  note  is  fresh  and  inventive.. .this  is  an  extraordinary  album,  well  worth  repeated  listening"  —  Keyboard 

"...no  tribute  speaks  to  the  essence  of  the  man  with  more  inspired  artistry  than  Gershwin  s  World. "    —  Billboard  Magazine 

"...the  real  stars  are  Hancock  the  great  American  Keyboardist,  and  the  great  American  songwriter  he 's  toasting. " 

—  Entertainment  Weekly 

"...a  commanding  exploration  of  Gershwin 's  place  in  the  heart  of  20th  century  American  music. " 

—  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
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©  1998  PolyGram  Records,  Inc. 


for  more  information  visit  us  at  www.verveinteractive.com  To  order:    wITldZOn.COrn 


featuring 
Kathleen  Battle 
Chick  Corea 
Joni  Mitchell 
Wayne  Shorter 
Stevie  Wonder 

plus 

Orpheus  Chamber  Orchestra 

and  many  others 

Produced  by  Robert  Sadin 
Representation  by  David  Passick  Entertainment 
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It  looks  nothing  at  all  like  its  leget 


C-300 


300B 
300C 


300D 


300E 


300G 


300H 


300J 


In  its  June  1955  issue.  Motor  Trend  said  of  the  then  new  Chrysler  C-300, 
'The  sounds,  the  feel,  the  looks  of  it  set  it  pretty  much  apart  from  the  run-of-the\ 
Detroit  product.  You're  not  in  an  ordinary  vehicle  when  you're  in  the  300. ' 


H 


'Base  MSRP  includes  destination  Tax  and  options  extra 


ancestors. 


However,  the 
judges  immediately 
recognized  it. 


Alt's  quite  different  from  its  famous  forebears.  But 
in  spirit  it  is  very  much  the  same  kind  of  car. 
Chrysler  300M.  From  one  of  the  most  powerful 

Motor  Trend  1999  Car  of  the  Year. 

racing  legacies  ever.  And  now  Motor  Trend  1999  Car  of 
the  Year.  Said  Motor  Trend:  "There's  certainly  a  powerful 
spiritual  relationship  between  those  legendary  engineering 
marvels  and  this  fresh  sport  sedan  with  its  precise  handling, 
balanced  power  and  economy  unmatched  interior  room, 
and  pace-setting  shape."  Small  wonder.  300M  dominates 
its  peers  as  only  its  ancestors  could.  With  the  most  horse- 
power, most  torque  and  the  widest  stance  in  its  class. 
Powered  by  an  all-aluminum  high-output  3.5  liter  V6  engine, 
300M  also  boasts  dual-mode  AutoStick"'  that  allows  you 
to  switch  out  of  automatic  to  manual  con- 
trol. Luxuries  include  leather-trimmed  seats 
and  two-driver  memory  settings  for  the  driver's  seat,  outside 
mirrors  and  radio.  Priced  at  $29,545,  fully  equipped!  Info? 
Call  us  at  1.800.CHRYSLER.  Or  visit  www.chryslercars.com. 
The  Chrysler  300M.  We  are  sure  you'll  easily  recognize  it. 


GINEERED  TO  BE   GREAT  CARS 


ChnsloplW  H 'lichens 

WEAPONS  OF  MASS  DISTRACTION 

Was  the  bombing  of  Iraq  really  a  result  of  Wag  the  Dog  syndrome? 

A  hard  look  at  the  president's  timing  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  authors  mind: 

Clinton  did  take  a  leaf  from  Hollywood,  but  using  real  bodies 
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I  his  is  an  essay  about  canines.  It 
concerns,  first,  the  president  of 
the  United  States  and  comman- 
der in  chief  of  the  U.S.  armed 
forces,  whose  character  was  once 
memorably  caught  by  a  commen- 
tator in  his  native  Arkansas  who  called 
him  "a  hard  dog  to  keep  on  the  porch."  It 
concerns,  second,  the  dog  or  dogs  which 
did  not  bark  in  the  nighttime.  (In  the 
Sherlock  Holmes  tale  "Silver  Blaze,"  the 
failure  of  such  a  beast  to  give  tongue— you 
should  pardon  the  expression— was  the 
giveaway  that  exposed  his  master  as  the 
intruder.)  And  it  concerns,  third,  the  most 
famous  dog  of  1998:  the  dog  that  was 
wagged  by  its  own  tail.  Finally,  it  con- 
cerns the  dogs  of  war,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  their  unleashing. 

Not  once  but  three  times  last  year.  Bill 
Clinton  ordered  the  use  of  cruise  missiles 
against  remote  and  unpopular  countries. 
On  each  occasion,  the  dispatch  of  the  mis- 
siles coincided  with  bad  moments  in  the 
calendar  of  his  long  and  unsuccessful 
struggle  to  avoid  impeachment.  Just  before 
the  Lewinsky  affair  became  public  in  Janu- 
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ary  1998,  there  was  a  New  York  pre- 
screening  party  for  Barry  Levinson's  movie 
Wag  the  Dog,  written  by  Hilary  Henkin 
and  David  Mamet.  By  depicting  a  phony 
president  starting  a  phony  war  in  order  to 
distract  attention  from  his  filthy  lunge  at  a 
beret-wearing  cupcake,  this  film  became 
the  political  and  celluloid  equivalent  of  a 
Clintonian  roman  a  clef.  Thrown  by  Jane 
Rosenthal  and  Robert  DeNiro,  whose  Tri- 
beca  Productions  produced  the  movie,  the 
party  featured  Dick  Morris  and  an  espe- 
cially pleased  and  excited  Richard  Butler, 
who  was  described  by  an  eyewitness  as 
"glistening."  Mr.  Morris  is  Mr.  Clinton's  fa- 
bled and  unscrupulous  adviser  on  matters 
of  public  opinion.  Mr.  Butler  is  the  super- 
visor of  United  Nations  efforts  to  disarm 
Saddam  Hussein's  despotism.  In  February 
1998,  faced  with  a  threatened  bombing  at- 
tack that  never  came,  Iraqi  state  TV  pro- 
phylactically  played  a  pirated  copy  of  Wag 
the  Dog  in  prime  time.  By  Christmastime 
1998,  Washington  police  officers  were  giv- 
ing the  shove  to  demonstrators  outside  the 
White  House  who  protested  the  December 
16-19  bombing  of  Iraq  with  chants  of 
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December  12:  the  Judiciary  Committee  schedules 
House  impeachment  debate  for  December  17. 

December  16:  Clinton  announces  the  bombing 

of  Iraq,  above.  Top,  the  U.S.S.  Eisenhower's 

arsenal,  destined  for  Iraqi  targets. 


"Killing  children's  what  they  teach— that's 
the  crime  they  should  impeach"  and  a 
"No  blood  for  blow  jobs"  placard. 

Is  it  possible— is  it  even  thinkable— that 
these  factors  are  in  any  way  related?  "In 
order  that  he  might  rob  a  neighbour 
whom  he  had  promised  to  defend,"  wrote 
Macaulay  in  1846  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
"black  men  fought  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
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you  don't  hesitate  over. 

your  training  sessions 
your  signature  cut 
your  thursday  manicures 
your  nutritionist's  advice 


don't  hesitate  over  your  face. 


experience  45  trial  days  of  the  world's  most  effective  skincare. 
for  a  limited  time,  5  luxurious  products  for  only  $100. 


luxuriate 


la  prairie 

I        SWITZERLAND 


Neiman  Marcus 


mandel,  and  red  men  scalpctl  each  oilier 
by  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America." 
Did,  then,  a  dirtied  blue  dress  from  the 
Gap  cause  widows  and  orphans  to  set  up 
grieving  howls  in  the  passes  of  Afghan- 
istan, the  outer  precincts  of  Khartoum, 
and  the  wastes  of  Mesopotamia?  Is  there 
only  a  Hollywood  link  between  Clinton's 
carnality  and  Clinton's  carnage?  Was  our 
culture  hit  by  weapons  of  mass  distrac- 
tion? Let  us  begin  with  the  best-studied 
case,  which  is  Khartoum. 

«n  August  20,  1998,  the  night  of  Moni- 
ca Lewinsky's  return  to  the  grand  jury 
and  just  three  days  after  his  dismal 
and  self-pitying  non-apology  had  "bombed" 
on  prime-time  TV,  Clinton  personally  or- 
dered missile  strikes  against  the  El  Shifa 
Pharmaceutical  Industries  Co.  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Sudan's  capital  city.  The  Clinton 
administration  made  three  allegations  about 
the  El  Shifa  plant: 

•  That  it  did  not  make,  as  it  claimed,  med- 
icines and  veterinary  products. 
•That  it  did  use  the  chemical  empta  (O- 
ethyl  methylphosphonothioic  acid),  which 
is  a  "precursor,"  or  building  block,  in  the 
manufacture  of  VX  nerve  gas. 
•That  it  was  financed  by  Osama  bin 
Laden— the  sinister  and  fanatical  Saudi  en- 
trepreneur wanted  in  connection  with  lethal 
attacks  on  U.S.  Embassies  in  Africa— or  by 
his  shadowy  business  empire. 

These  three  claims  evaporated  with  as- 
tonishing speed.  It  was  conceded  within 
days,  by  Defense  Secretary  William  Cohen, 
that  the  factory  did  make  medicines,  vials 
of  which  were  filmed  as  they  lay  in  the  rub- 
ble. It  was  further  conceded  that  there  was 
no  "direct"  financial  connection  between 
the  plant  and  bin  Laden's  holdings.  Later 
came  the  humbling  admission  that  a  local 
C.l.A.  informer  in  Sudan  had  been  fired  for 
the  fabrication  of  evidence.  Later  still  came 
the  even  more  humbling  refusal  to  produce 
the  "soil  sample,"  taken  from  outside  the 
factory,  which  the  Clinton  administration 
claimed  contained  traces  of  empta.  In  the 
end,  the  United  States  was  placed  in  the 
agonizing  position,  at  the  United  Nations, 
of  opposing  a  call  for  on-site  inspection 
that  had  been  put  forward  by  the  Sudanese. 
Bad  enough,  you  might  think.  But  this 
was  only  the  beginning.  The  British  engi- 
neer who  was  technical  manager  at  the 
time  of  El  Shifa's  construction,  Mr.  Tom 
Carnaffin,  came  forward  to  say  that  it  con- 
tained no  space  for  clandestine  procedures 
or  experiments.  The  German  ambassador 
to  Khartoum,  Werner  Daum,  sent  a  report 


to  Bonn  saying  that  he  was  familiar  with 
the  factory— often  used  as  a  showcase  lor 
foreign  visitors  and  that  it  could  not  be 
adapted  lor  lethal  purposes.  R.  J.  P.  Wil- 
liams, professor  emeritus  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, who  has  been  called  the  grandfa- 
ther of  bio-inorganic  chemistry,  told  me 
that  even  if  the  soil  sample  could  be  pro- 
duced it  would  prove  nothing,  empta  can 
be  used  to  make  nerve  gas,  just  as  fertiliz- 
er can  be  used  to  make  explosives,  but  it  is 
also  employed  in  compounds  for  dealing 
with  agricultural  pests.  "'Trace'  elements 
in  adjacent  soil  are  of  no  use,"  Williams 
said.  "We  must  be  told  where  the  com- 
pound was  found,  and  in  what  quantity  it 
is  known  to  have  been  produced.  Either 
the  Clinton  administration  has  something 
to  hide  or  for  some  reason  is  withholding 
the  evidence."  It  was  a  rout. 

Seeking  to  reassure  people,  Clinton  made 
a  husky  speech  on  Martha's  Vineyard 
eight  days  after  the  attack.  He  looked 
the  audience  in  the  eye  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: "I  was  here  on  this  island  up  till  2:30 
in  the  morning,  trying  to  make  absolutely 
sure  that  at  that  chemical  plant  there  was 
no  night  shift.  I  believed  I  had  to  take  the 
action  I  did,  but  I  didn't  want  some  person 
who  was  a  nobody  to  me— but  who  may 
have  a  family  to  feed  and  a  life  to  live  and 
probably  had  no  earthly  idea  what  else  was 
going  on  there— to  die  needlessly." 

At  the  time,  I  thought  it  odd  that  such 
a  great  statesman  and  general  could  per- 
suade himself,  and  attempt  to  persuade 
others,  that  the  more  deadly  the  factory, 
the  smaller  the  chance  of  its  having  a  night 
watchman.  Silly  me.  I  had  forgotten  the 
scene  in  Rob  Reiner's  movie  Tire  American 
President,  where  a  widower  First  Citizen 
played  by  Michael  Douglas  has  a  manly 
affair  with  a  woman  lobbyist  of  his  own 
age  played  by  Annette  Bening.  While  try- 
ing to  impress  us  with  his  combination  of 
determination  and  compassion,  this  char- 
acter says,  "Somewhere  in  Libya  right 
now,  a  janitor  is  working  the  night  shift  at 
Libyan  intelligence  headquarters.  And  he's 
going  about  doing  his  job  because  he  has 
no  idea  that  in  about  an  hour  he's  going  to 
die  in  a  massive  explosion." 

In  the  event,  only  one  person  was 
killed  in  the  rocketing  of  Sudan.  But 
many  more  have  died,  and  will  die,  be- 
cause an  impoverished  country  has  lost  its 
chief  source  of  medicines  and  pesticides. 

The  rout  continues.  In  fact,  it  becomes 
a  shambles.  Let  us  suppose  that  every- 
thing the  administration  alleged  about  El 


Slulu  was  instead  of  embarrassingly  un- 
true—absolutely verifiable.  The  Sudanese 
regime  has  diplomatic  relations  with  Wash- 
ington. Why  not  give  it  a  warning  or  no- 
tice of,  say,  one  day  to  open  the  plant  to 
inspection?  A  factory  making  deadly  gas 
cannot  be  folded  like  a  tent  and  stealthily 
moved  away.  Such  a  demand,  made  pub- 
licly, would  give  pause  to  any  regime  that 
sheltered  Mr.  bin  Laden  or  his  assets.  (Of 
course,  his  best-known  holdings  have  been 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  but  a  surprise  Clintonian 
cruise-missile  attack  on  that  country,  with 
the  princes  finding  out  the  news  only  when1 
they  fiddle  with  the  remote  and  get  CNN, 
seems  improbable,  to  say  the  least.)  It  is 
this  question  which  has  led  me  to  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel  on  the  edge  of  the  Beltway— 
the  non-Monica  Ritz-Carlton  located  with- 
in brunching  distance  of  Langley,  Virginia 
—there  to  meet  with  Milt  Bearden. 

Mr.  Bearden  is  one  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency's  most  decorated  ex- 
officers,  having  retired  in  1994  without 
any  stain  from  assassination  plots,  black- 
bag  jobs,  or  the  like.  During  his  long  ser- 
vice, he  was  chief  of  station  in  Sudan, 
where  he  arranged  the  famous  airlift  of 
Ethiopian  Jews  to  Israel.  He  also  directed 
the  C.l.A.  effort  in  Afghanistan.  (His  ex- 
cellent new  thriller,  Tire  Black  Tulip,  carries 
a  1991  photograph  of  him  standing  at  the 
Russian  end  of  the  Friendship  Bridge, 
across  which  the  Red  Army  had  marched 
in  defeat.)  Nobody  knows  clandestine  Su- 
dan and  clandestine  Afghanistan  in  the 
way  he  does.  We  speak  on  background, 
but  after  some  fine-tuning  he  agrees  to  be 
quoted  in  exactly  these  words:  "Having 
spent  30  years  in  the  C.l.A.  being  familiar 
with  soil  and  environmental  sampling  across 
a  number  of  countries,  I  cannot  imagine  a 
single  sample,  collected  by  third-country 
nationals  and  especially  by  third-country  na- 
tionals whose  country  has  a  common  bor- 
der, serving  as  a  pretext  for  an  act  of  war 
against  a  sovereign  state  with  which  we 
have  both  diplomatic  relations  and  func- 
tioning back  channels." 

This  bald  statement  contains  a  lot  of  tox- 
ic material.  The  local  "agents"  who  collect- 
ed that  discredited  soil  sample  were  almost 
certainly  Egyptians,  who  have  a  Nilotic  in- 
terest in  keeping  Sudan  off-balance  because, 
as  Bearden  pungently  says,  "their  river  runs 
through  it."  Moreover,  when  the  United 
States  wanted  Mr.  bin  Laden  to  leave  the 
territory  of  Sudan,  Washington  contacted 
Khartoum  and  requested  his  deportation, 
which  followed  immediately.  (He  went  to 
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*  warplanes  were  in  the  air  when  Clinton  called  them  back. 


Afghanistan.)  When  the  French  gov- 
ernment learned  that  Carlos  "the 
Jackal"  was  lurking  in  Sudan,  they 
requested  and  got  his  extradition. 
Business  can  be  done  with  the  Suda- 
nese regime.  What,  then,  was  the 
hurry  last  August  20?  No  threat,  no 
demand,  no  diplomatic  demarche  . . . 
just  a  flight  of  cruise  missiles  hitting 
the  wrong  target.  Take  away  every 
exploded  hypothesis,  says  Sherlock 
Holmes  this  time  in  "The  Adven- 
tures of  the  Beryl  Coronet"— and  the 
one  you  are  left  with,  however  un- 
likely, will  be  true.  Take  away  all  the 
exploded  claims  about  Sudan,  and 
the  question  "What  was  the  hurry?" 
practically  answers  itself. 

Can  the  implication— of  lawless 
and  capricious  presidential  violence- 
be  taken  any  further?  Oh  yes,  amaz- 
ingly enough,  it  can.  On  more  than 
one  occasion,  I  have  argued  the  case 
across  Washington  dinner  tables 
with  Philip  Bobbin  of  the  National 
Security  Council.  He's  a  nephew  of 
L.B.J.'s,  and  he  tries  to  trump  me  by 
saying  that  the  U.S.  does  possess  ev- 
idence of  nerve-gas  production  at  El 
Shifa  and  "human  and  signals  intelli- 
gence" about  a  bin  Laden  connec- 
tion to  the  Sudanese.  But  this  evi- 
dence cannot  be  disclosed  without 
endangering  "sources  and  methods"- 
and  the  lives  of  agents. 

Bearden  has  forgotten  more  about 
"sources  and  methods"  than  most  people 
will  ever  know,  and  snorts  when  I  mention 
this  objection.  "We  don't  like  to  reveal 
sources  and  methods,  true  enough.  But 
we  always  do  so  if  we  have  to,  or  if  we  are 
challenged.  To  justify  bombing  [Colonel 
Qaddafi]  in  1986,  Reagan  released  the  ca- 
bles we  intercepted  between  Tripoli  and 
the  Libyan  Embassy  in  East  Berlin.  Same 
with  Bush  and  Iraq.  Do  you  imagine  that 
the  current  administration  is  sitting  on  ev- 
idence that  would  prove  it  right?  It's  the 
dogs  that  don't  bark  that  you  have  to  listen 
to."  And  so  my  canine  theme  resumes. 

In  a  slightly  noticed  article  in  The  New 
Yorker  of  October  12,  1998  (almost  the 
only  essay  in  that  journal  in  the  course  of 
the  entire  12  months  which  was  not  a  stren- 
uous, kneepadded  defense  of  the  presi- 
dent), Seymour  Hersh  revealed  that  the 
four  service  chiefs  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  had  been  deliberately  kept  in  the  dark 
about  the  Sudan  and  Afghanistan  bomb- 
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August  20:  Monica  Lewinsky  testifies  before 

the  grand  jury,  and  Clinton  announces  the  U.S.  attacks 

against  Sudan  [above,  the  remains  of  the 

El  Shifa  pharmaceutical  plant)  and  Afghanistan 

[below,  a  destroyed  home  in  Khowst). 


ings  because  if  they  had  been  consulted 
they  would  have  argued  against  them.  He 
further  disclosed  that  Louis  Freeh,  head  of 
the  F.B.I.,  was  kept  out  of  the  loop.  Mr. 
Freeh,  who  has  clashed  with  Clinton  and 
with  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  over  the 
issue  of  a  special  prosecutor  for  campaign 
finance,  was  not  delighted  to  hear  of  the 
raids.  For  one  thing,  he  and  many  of  his 
agents  were  already  in  the  field  in  east 
Africa,  somewhat  exposed  as  to  their  own 
security,  and  were  in  the  course  of  securing 
important  arrests.  They  would  have  greatly 
appreciated  what  they  did  not  in  fact  get: 
adequate  warning  of  a  strike  that  would  en- 
rage many  neighboring  societies  and  gov- 
ernments. It's  now  possible  to  extend  the 
list  of  senior  intelligence  personnel  who 
disapproved  both  of  the  bombings  and  of 
their  timing.  At  the  C.I.A.,  I  gather,  both 
Jack  Downing,  the  deputy  director  for  op- 
erations, and  the  chief  for  the  Africa  Divi- 
sion told  colleagues  in  private  that  they 
were  opposed.  It  is  customarily  very  hard 
to  get  intelligence  professionals  to  murmur 


dissent  about  an  operation  that  in- 
volves American  credibility.  Howev- 
er, it  is  also  quite  rare  for  a  cruise- 
missile  strike  to  occur  on  an  apparent 
whim,  against  an  essentially  power- 
less country,  at  a  time  when  presi- 
dential credibility  is  a  foremost 
thought  in  people's  minds. 

The  Afghanistan  attack,  which 
took  place  on  the  same  night  as  the 
Sudan  fiasco,  is  more  easily  dis- 
posed of.  In  that  instance,  the  Clin- 
ton administration  announced  that. 
Osama  bin  Laden  and  his  viciously 
bearded  associates  were  all  meeting 
in  one  spot,  and  that  there  was  only 
one  "window"  through  which  to  hit 
them.  This  claim  is  unfalsifiable  to 
the  same  extent  that  it  is  unprov- 
able. Grant  that,  on  the  run  after 
the  embassy  bombings,  bin  Laden 
and  his  gang  decided  it  would  be 
smart  to  forgather  in  one  place,  on 
territory  extremely  well  known  to 
American  intelligence. 


I  11  that  requires  explaining  is  how 
tl  a  shower  of  cruise  missiles  did 
/ 1  not  manage  to  hit  even  one  of 
the  suspects.  The  only  casualties  oc- 
curred among  regular  Pakistani  in- 
telligence officers,  who  were  using 
the  "training  camps"  to  equip  guer- 
rillas for  Kashmir.  As  a  result,  indig- 
nant Pakistani  authorities  released 
two  just-arrested  suspects  in  the  American 
Embassy  bombings— one  Saudi  and  one 
Sudanese.  (The  Saudi  citizen,  some  Ameri- 
can sources  say,  was  a  crucial  figure  in  the 
planning  for  those  outrages  in  Nairobi  and 
Dar  es  Salaam.)  Not  great,  in  other  words. 
One  might  add  that  a  stray  cruise  missile 
didn't  even  hit  Afghanistan  but  fell  on  Pak- 
istani territory,  thus  handing  the  Pakistani 
military  a  free  sample  just  months  after  it 
had  defied  Clinton's  feeble  appeals  to  re- 
frain from  joining  the  "nuclear  club."  All  in 
all,  a  fine  day's  work.  Pressed  to  come  up 
with  something  to  show  for  this  expensive 
farce,  the  Clintonoids  spoke  of  damage  to 
bin  Laden's  "infrastructure."  Again,  to 
quote  Milt  Bearden,  who  knows  Afghan- 
istan by  moonlight:  "What  'infrastructure'? 
They  knocked  over  a  lean-to?  If  the  admin- 
istration had  anything— anything  at  all— 
the  high-resolution  satellite  images  would 
have  been  released  by  now."  Another  non- 
barking  canine,  for  a  president  half  in  and 
half  out  of  the  doghouse. 

Speaking  of  the  doghouse,  last  fall  the 
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*The  bombing  of  Iraq  was  the  mother  of  all  pinpricks. 


president's  lawyer  Bob  Bennett  gave  a 
speech  to  the  National  Press  Club  in  Wash- 
ington. On  a  single  day  so  he  informed  an 
openmouthed  audience  he  had  had  four 
substantial  conversations  with  ( linton  about 
the  Paula  Jones  ease  and,  feeling  this  exces- 
sive, "1  had  to  cut  it  short  and  the  presi- 
dent said,  'Yeah.  I've  got  to  get  back  to 
Saddam  Hussein,"  and  I  said,  'My  God, 
this  is  lunacy  that  I'm  taking  his  time  on 
this  stuff."'  Well,  1  hope  Mr.  Bennett  didn't 
charge  for  that  day,  or  for  the  other  time- 
wasting  day  when  he  naively  introduced 
Lewinsky's  false  affidavit  on  Clinton's  be- 
half. But,  if  he  hoped  to  persuade  his  audi- 
ence that  Clinton  should  be  left  alone  to 
conduct  a  well-meditated  Iraq  policy,  his 
words  achieved  the  opposite  effect.  Policy 
toward  Baghdad  has  been  without  pulse  or 
direction  or  principle  ever  since  Mr.  Clin- 
ton took  office.  As  one  who  spent  some 
horrible  days  in  Halabja,  the  Kurdish  city 
that  was  ethnically  cleansed  by  Saddam's 
chemical  bombs,  I  have  followed  Washing- 
tons  recent  maneuvers  with  great  attention. 
The  only  moment  when  this  president 
showed  a  glimmer  of  interest  in  the  matter 
was  when  his  own  interests  were  involved 
as  well. 

I  nd  thus  we  come  to  the  embarrassing 

II  moment  last  December  when  Clinton 
/ 1  played  field  marshal  for  four  days,  and 
destroyed  the  UN.  inspection  program  in 
order  to  save  it.  By  November  14,  1998, 
Saddam  Hussein  had  exhausted  every- 
body's patience  by  his  limitless  arrogance 
over  inspections  of  weapon  sites,  and  by 
his  capricious  treatment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  Commission  (unscom)  in- 
spectorate. In  a  rare  show  of  Security 
Council  solidarity,  Russia,  China,  and 
France  withdrew  criticism  of  a  punitive 
strike.  The  Republican  leadership  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  which  had  criticized 
the  Clinton  administration  for  inaction, 
was  ready  to  rock  'n'  roll  with  Iraq.  The 
case  had  been  made,  and  the  warplanes 
were  already  in  the  air  when  the  president 
called  them  back.  No  commander  in  chief 
has  ever  done  this  before.  Various  expla- 
nations were  offered  as  to  why  Clinton, 
and  his  close  political  crony  Sandy  Berger, 
had  made  such  a  wan  decision.  It  was 
clearly  understood  that  the  swing  vote  had 
been  the  president's,  and  that  Madeleine 
Albright  and  William  Cohen  had  argued 
the  other  way. 

But  in  mid-November  the  president  was 
still  flushed  with  the  slight  gain  made  by 
his  party  in  the  midterm  elections.   Im- 


peachment seemed  a  world  away,  with  Re- 
publican "moderates"  becoming  the  fa- 
vorite of  headline  writers  and  op-ed  per- 
formers alike.  This  theme  persisted  in  the 
news  and  in  the  polls  until  after  the  pre- 
Hanukkah  weekend  of  December  12-13, 
when,  having  been  rebuffed  by  Benjamin 
Netanyahu  at  a  post-Wye  visit  in  Israel, 
Clinton  had  to  fly  home  empty-handed. 
This  must  have  been  galling  for  him,  since 
he  had  only  imposed  himself  on  the  orig- 
inal Wye  agreement,  just  before  the  No- 
vember elections,  as  a  high-profile/high- 
risk  electoral  ploy.  (He  had  carried  with 
him  to  Tel  Aviv,  on  Air  Force  One,  Rick 
Lazio  and  Jon  Fox,  two  Republican  con- 
gressmen widely  hailed  as  fence-sitters  re- 
garding impeachment.  So  it  can't  easily 
be  said  that  he  wasn't  thinking  about  the 
domestic  implications  of  foreign  policy.) 
But  by  Tuesday,  December  15,  after  Clin- 
ton's last-ditch  non-apology  apology  had 
"bombed"  like  all  its  predecessors,  every 
headline  had  every  waverer  deciding  for 
impeachment  after  all.  On  Wednesday 
afternoon,  the  president  announced  that 
Saddam  Hussein  was,  shockingly  enough, 
not  complying  with  the  U.N.  inspectorate. 
And  the  cruise  missiles  took  wing  again. 
Within  hours  the  House  Republicans  had 
met  and,  "furious  and  fractured,"  accord- 
ing to  The  New  York  Times,  had  announced 
the  postponement  of  the  impeachment 
debate,  due  to  begin  Thursday  morning. 

This  was  not  quite  like  the  preceding 
dramas.  For  one  thing,  it  could  and  prob- 
ably would  have  happened— unlike  Sudan 
and  Afghanistan— at  any  time.  For  another 
thing,  the  president  was  careful  to  say  that 
he  had  the  support  of  his  whole  "national- 
security  team,"  which  he  wouldn't  have 
been  able  to  say  of  his  cop-out  decision  in 
November.  Presidents  don't  normally  list 
the  number  of  their  own  employees  and 
appointees  who  agree  with  them  about 
national-security  questions,  but  then,  most 
presidents  don't  feel  they  have  to.  (Though 
most  presidents  have  avoided  making  their 
Cabinet  members  back  them  in  public  on 
falsehoods  about  "private"  and  "inappro- 
priate" conduct.)  Having  gone  on  slightly 
too  long  about  the  endorsements  he'd  won 
from  his  own  much-bamboozled  team, 
Clinton  was  faced  with  only  a  few  remain- 
ing questions.  These  included: 

•  Why,  since  Saddam  Hussein  has  been  in 
constant  noncompliance,  must  bombing 
start  tonight? 

•  Why  has  there  been  no  open  consulta- 
tion with  either  Congress  or  the  United 
Nations? 


•When  did  you  find  out  about  the  Rich- 
ard Butler  report  on  Saddam  Hussein's 
violations? 

The  last  question,  apparently  a  simple 
one,  was  the  most  difficult  to  answer.  It 
emerged  that  Clinton  had  known  the  con- 
tents of  the  Butler  report  at  least  two  days 
before  it  was  supposed  to  be  handed  to  the 
U.N.  secretary-general,  Kofi  Annan.  It  was 
Kofi  Annan's  job,  furthermore,  to  present  it 
to  the  world  body  for  action.  Members  of 
the  National  Security  Council  in  Washing- 
ton, however,  were  leaking  the  report 
(which  "discovered"  Saddam  Hussein's  vi- 
olations) to  friends  of  mine  in  Washington 
by  Tuesday,  December  15.  This  time  line 
simply  means  that  Clinton  knew  well  in  ad- 
vance that  he  was  going  to  be  handed  a 
free  pretext  in  case  of  need.  Mr.  Butler 
might  care  to  explain  why  he  hurriedly 
withdrew  his  inspectors  without  Security 
Council  permission— leaving  some  400 
United  Nations  humanitarian  aid  workers 
to  face  the  music— at  least  a  day  before  the 
bombs  began  to  drop. 

»nce  again  the  question:  What  was  the 
rush?  It  must  have  meant  a  lot  to  Clin- 
ton to  begin  the  strikes  when  he  did, 
because  he  forfeited  the  support  of  the 
UN.,  of  Russia,  of  China,  of  France,  and 
of  much  of  the  congressional  leadership- 
all  of  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  varying  de- 
grees in  November.  (The  Russians,  whose 
volatile  stock  of  "weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion" is  far  more  of  a  menace  than  Iraq's, 
actually  withdrew  their  ambassador  from 
Washington  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
and  threatened  again  to  freeze  talks  on 
strategic-arms  limitation.) 

To  the  "rush"  question,  Clinton  at  first 
answered  that  the  weekend  of  December 
19-20  marked  the  start  of  the  Muslim  holy 
month  of  Ramadan,  and  one  would  not 
want  to  be  bombing  an  Islamic  people 
while  they  were  beginning  their  devotions. 
However,  the  postponed  impeachment  de- 
bate continued  well  into  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 19,  and  so  did  the  bombardment,  which 
concluded  a  few  hours  after  the  impeach- 
ment vote  itself.  Muslim  susceptibilities  were 
therefore  even  more  outraged,  even  in  nor- 
mally friendly  countries  such  as  Kuwait,  by 
the  suspicious  coincidence  of  timing.  Dur- 
ing the  debate,  the  House  Democratic  lead- 
ership took  the  position,  openly  encouraged 
by  the  White  House,  that  a  president  should 
not  be  embarrassed  at  home  while  Ameri- 
can troops  were  "in  harm's  way"  abroad. 
Again,  it  is  made  clear  by  Clinton's  own 
conduct  and  arguments  that  for  him  for- 
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ign  policy  and  domestic  policy  do 
ot  exist  in  parallel  universes,  but 
re  one  and  the  same. 

And,  again,  I  found  myself  talking 
)  someone  who  is  normally  more 
awkish  than  I  am.  Scott  Ritter,  who 
erved  with  UNSCOM  from  1991  until 
August  of  1998  and  who  was  the 
hief  of  its  Concealment  Investiga- 
10ns  Unit,  had  been  warning  for 
nonths  that  Saddam  Hussein  was 
vading  compliance  inspections.  This 
yarning  entailed  a  further  accusation, 
vhich  was  that  unscom  in  general, 
md  Richard  Butler  in  particular,  were 
oo  much  under  the  day-to-day  con- 
rol  of  the  Clinton  administration.  (An 
\uslralian  career  diplomat  who,  ac- 
;ording  to  some  of  his  colleagues, 
vas  relinquished  with  relief  by  his 
nasters  Down  Under,  Butler  owes  his 
ob  to  Madeleine  Albright  in  the  first 
jlace.)  Thus,  when  the  United  States 
Jid  not  want  a  confrontation  with 
Iraq,  over  the  summer  and  into  the 
"all,  Butler  and  the  leadership  acted 
like  pussycats  and  caused  Ritter  to  re- 
sign over  their  lack  of  seriousness. 
But  then,  when  a  confrontation  was 
urgently  desired  in  December,  the 
slightest  pretext  would  suffice.  And 
that,  Ritter  says,  is  the  bitterest  irony 
of  all.  The  December  strikes  had 
no  real  military  value,  because  the 
provocation  was  too  obviously  staged. 

"They  sent  inspectors  to  the  Baath 
Party  HQ  in  Baghdad  in  the  week  before 
the  raids,"  Ritter  told  me.  "unscom  then 
leaves  in  a  huff,  claiming  to  have  been  de- 
nied access.  There  was  nothing  inside  that 
facility  anyway.  The  stuff  was  moved  be- 
fore they  got  there.  The  United  States 
knew  there  was  nothing  in  that  site.  And 
then  a  few  days  later,  there  are  reports  that 
cruise  missiles  hit  the  Baath  Party  HQ!  It's 
completely  useless.  Butler  knew  that  I'd  re- 
sign if  the  U.S.  continued  to  jerk  unscom 
around,  and  he  even  came  to  my  leaving 
party  and  bought  me  a  drink.  But  now 
he's  utterly  lost  his  objectivity  and  impar- 
tiality, and  unscom  inspections  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  process,  and  one  day  he'll 
be  hung  out  to  dry.  Ask  your  colleagues  in 
Washington  when  they  got  his  report." 


From  the  Washington  Post  account  by  Bar- 
ton Gellman,  on  Wednesday,  December 
16,  written  the  day  before  the  bombing 
began  and  on  the  day  that  Kofi  Annan  saw 
the  Butler  report  for  the  first  time: 


December  16:  the  Iraq  air  strike  postpones 
the  House  impeachment  debate,  as  announced  by  The  New 

York  Times,  below.  December  17:  impeachment  debate 

rescheduled  for  December  18.  December  18:  the  bombing 

(broadcast  live  on  CNN,  above)  continues. 
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IMPEACHMENT  VOTE  IN  HOUSE  DELAYED 
AS  CLINTON  LAUNCHES  IRAQ  AIR  STRIKE, 
CITING  MILITARY  NEED  TO  MOVE  SWIFTLY 
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Blocking  of  Inspection*  Noted 
—  Britain  Gitws  Support 
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Butler's  conclusions  were  welcome  in  Wash- 
ington, which  helped  orchestrate  the  terms  of 
the  Australian  diplomat's  report.  Sources  in 
New  York  and  Washington  said  Clinton- 
administration  officials  played  a  direct  role  in 
shaping  Butler's  text  during  multiple  conver- 
sations with  him  Monday  at  secure  facilities 
in  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  United  Nations. 

"Of  course,"  Ritter  told  me  almost  con- 
versationally, "though  this  is  Wag  the  Dog 
it  isn't  quite  like  Sudan  and  Afghanistan 
in  August,  which  were  Wag  the  Dog  pure 
and  simple." 

ell,  indeed,  nothing  is  exactly  like  Wag 
the  Dog.  In  the  movie,  the  whole  war 
is  invented  and  run  out  of  a  studio. 
and  nobody  actually  dies,  whereas  in  Sudan 
and  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  real  corpses 
were  lying  about  and  real  blood  spilled. 
You  might  argue,  as  Clinton's  defenders 
have  argued  in  my  hearing,  that  if  there  was 
such  a  "conspiracy"  it  didn't  work.  To  this 
there  are  three  replies.  First,  no  Clinton 
apologist  can  dare,  after  the  victim  cull 


sponsored  by  both  the  president  and 
the  First  Lady,  to  ridicule  the  idea  of 
"conspiracy,"  vast  or  otherwise.  Sec- 
ond, the  bombings  helped  to  raise 
Clinton's  poll  numbers  and  to  keep 
them  high,  and  who  will  say  that  this 
is  not  a  permanent  White  House 
concern?  Third,  the  subject  was  tem- 
porarily changed  from  Clinton's  thing 
to  Clinton's  face,  and  doubtless  that 
came  as  some  species  of  relief.  But 
now  we  understand  what  in  Novem- 
ber was  a  mystery.  A  much  less  ques- 
tionable air  strike  was  canceled  be- 
cause, at  that  time,  Clinton  needed  to 
keep  an  "option"  in  his  breast  pocket. 
On  January  6,  two  weeks  after  I 
spoke  to  Scott  Ritter,  U.N.  secretary- 
general  Kofi  Annan's  office  angrily 
announced  that,  under  Richard  But- 
ler's leadership,  unscom  had  in  effect 
become  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  the  Clinton  administration.  The 
specific  disclosure  concerned  the  or- 
ganization's spying  activities,  which 
had  not  been  revealed  to  the  U.N. 
But  Rilter's  essential  point  about  un- 
scom s  and  Butler's  subservient  client 
role  was  also  underscored. 

The  staged  bombing  of  Iraq  in 
December  was  in  reality  the  moth- 
er of  all  pinpricks.  It  was  even  ex- 
plained that  nerve-gas  sites  had  not 
been  hit,  lest  the  gas  be  released. 
(Odd  that  this  didn't  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  El  Shifa  plant,  which  is  locat- 
ed in  a  suburb  of  Khartoum.)  The  Sad- 
dam Hussein  regime  survived  with  con- 
temptuous ease,  while  its  civilian  hostages 
suffered  yet  again.  During  the  premature- 
ly triumphant  official  briefings  from  Wash- 
ington, a  new  bureaucratic  euphemism 
made  its  appearance.  We  were  incessantly 
told  that  Iraq's  capacities  were  being  "de- 
graded." This  is  not  much  of  a  target  to 
set  oneself,  and  it  also  leads  to  facile 
claims  of  success,  since  every  bomb  that 
falls  has  by  definition  a  "degrading"  effect 
on  the  system  or  the  society.  By  acting 
and  speaking  as  he  did,  not  just  in  August 
but  also  in  December.  Clinton  opened 
himself,  and  the  United  States,  to  a  charge 
of  which  a  serious  country  cannot  afford 
even  to  be  suspected.  The  tin  pots  and  \a- 
hoos  of  Khartoum  and  Kabul  and  Bagh- 
dad are  micro-megalomaniacs  who  think 
of  their  banana  republics  as  potential  su- 
perpowers. It  took  this  president  to  "de- 
grade" a  superpower  into  a  potential  ba- 
nana republic.  D 
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SEX  AND  SENSIBILITY 
Natasha  Richardson 
poses  in  character  as  Anna, 
a  fickle  photographer. 


ACT  I,  OBSCENE  TOO 

Another  smash  hit  from  London's 

West  End,  Patrick  Marbers  new  play,  Close 

is  following  The  Blue  Room  to  Broadway  thii 

month.  Explicit,  funny,  and  dark,  it  epitomiz 

a  burgeoning  genre-the  X-rated  sexual  duel 

fought  without  romance  or  illusion-that  has 

injected  the  spirit  of  pornography  straight  in 

the  cultural  mainstream 


t's  baffling,  the  snarling  hostility  that  still 
erupts  between  men  and  women  on  stage 
and  screen.  In  serious  drama,  every  mating 
dance  seems  to  turn  into  a  grudge  match- 
death-ray  stares  and  mortal  insults  at  10 
paces.  By  now  you'd  think  artists  would 
have  made  a  separate  peace  with  the  sexual 
revolution.  It's  not  as  if  any  of  them  could  turn 
back  the  clock.  And  why  would  they  want  to?  In 
the  50s  and  early  60s,  movies  and  plays 
preached  that  sex  was  a  wholesome,  natural  urge 
being  stifled  by  mean,  small-minded  snoops.  In 
Elia  Kazan's  Splendor  in  the  Grass  (1961),  the 
frustration  became  more  than  hormones  could 
bear,  sending  Natalie  Wood  Ophelia-mad.  The 
troubadour  of  thermal  inversion  during  this  peri- 
od was  Tennessee  Williams,  in  whose  work  erotic 
longing  was  shamed  so  far  underground  that  it 
became  rank  and  devouring,  a  Venus's-flytrap  ca- 
pable of  gulping  traveling  salesmen.  Once  the 
60s  truly  shook  off  the  50s,  such  psychic  re- 
straints collapsed  like  paper  chains.  It  was  Austin 
Powers  time,  baby.  Let's  pollinate!  The  Pill  not 
only  let  people  frolic  without  fear  of  pregnancy, 
it  seemed  to  produce  a  counterculture  based  on 
an  ecstatic  fusion  of  orgone  energy.  It  didn't  take 
long  for  this  Playboy  paradise  to  wilt.  The  femi- 
nist sex  wars  of  the  70s  and  the  spread  of  aids 
in  the  80s  not  only  bared  the  power  relations 
and  health  risks  masked  by  happy-go-humpy 
promiscuity  but  also  created  a  backlash  in  which 
the  Paradise  Now  of  freedom  and  pleasure  seems 
like  a  con  job,  a  snare. 

Fictional  characters  pride  themselves  on  being 
wise  to  every  slick  trick  now.  To  borrow  a  title 
from  a  Who  song,  their  motto  might  be  "Won't 
get  fooled  again."  They're  Machiavellis  of  the 
one-night  stand,  ever  cognizant  of  their  exit  strat- 
egy. The  sexual  predators  in  plays  and  films  such 
as  Chasing  Amy,  Oleanna,  The  Dying  Haul,  and 
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Neil  I  abute's  ///  the  Company  q)  Men  and 
Your  Friends  &  Neighbors  are  wary,  sn;ip- 
pish,  saddled  with  low  expectations,  ruth- 
lessly aware  of  their  quarries'  weak  spots. 
and  sullen  with  postcoital  malaise.  Patrick 
Marber's  play  Closer,  which  opens  on 
Broadway  March  28  starring  Natasha  Rich- 
ardson, Anna  Friel,  Rupert  Graves,  and 
Ciaran  Hinds  (and  directed  by  Marber 
hiniself).  epitomizes  this  whole  genre  of 
militant  ennui.  Obscene,  funny,  direct,  it's 
one   of  those   scathing   life-is-crap   plays 


COMPUTER  GAMES 

Above,  Ciaran  Hinds  plays  Larry, 

a  dermatologist;  right,  Dan, 

an  obituary  writer,  is  portrayed 

by  Rupert  Graves. 


spiked  with  quotable  jabs,  like 
David  Mamet  on  a  roll.  Closer 
promises  to  be  the  splashiest 
export  since  Nicole  Kidman 
traipsed  into  town  as  the  star 
of  The  Blue  Room.  Unlike  The 
Blue  Room,  it's  a  real  play,  not 
a  nudie  sketchbook. 

1  native  of  London,  the  mid- 
[1  30ish  Marber  attended  Ox- 
/ 1  ford,  where  his  drinking  and  gambling 
enveloped  him  in  a  haze.  After  university 
he  became  a  stand-up  comic  and  contin- 
ued to  wager  with  both  hands.  "In  those 
days  I  used  to  gamble  with  everything  I 
had,"  he  told  an  interviewer.  He  would  do 
his  comedy  spots,  then  hit  the  casinos. 
Marber's  gambling  fever  provided  the  impe- 
tus for  his  first  play,  Dealer's  Choice,  which 
debuted  at  the  Royal  National  Theatre  in 
1995  to  critical  acclaim.  His  second  play, 


Closer,  routed  any  feat  ol  sophomore  jinx, 
vaulting  from  a  SOld-OUl  premiere  at  the 
National  Theatre  in  1997  to  a  successful 
run  on  the  West  laid,  snowballing  into  a 
theatrical  event  that  excited  normally  liplcss 
English  reviewers  to  hail  it  as  one  of  the 
prime  documents  of  the  90s  a  play  hold- 
ing up  a  tarnished  mirror  to  our  crummy 
lives.  Enter  this  truth  machine  at  your  own 
risk:  "Anyone  who  has  loved  and  lost,  any- 
one who  has  experienced  infidelity  or  felt 
love  die,  will  watch  this  play  with  stomach 
churning  pangs  of  recognition,"  The  Daily 
'telegraph  said.  (Closer  went  on  to  win  nu- 
merous awards,  including  the  Olivier  Award 
lor  Best  New  Play,  the  Time  Out  Award  for 
Best  West  End  Play,  and  the  Evening  Stan- 
dard Award  for  Best  Comedy.) 

Despite  the  raw  dialogue  and  the  veil  of 
tragedy  that  darkens  the  play,  Closer  didn't 
connect  at  gut  level  when  I  saw  it  last  year 
in  London.  A  thinking  person's  night  of 

Sex  is  more  than  just 

the  main  topic  of  discussion  in 

Closer-iVs  the  only  topic. 


depravity,  a  Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Wool)'? 
for  disillusioned  swingers,  steeped  in  edu- 
cated disgust  and  nasty  one-upmanship,  it 
plays  to  the  audience's  cultural  pride— its 
sense  of  being  plugged-in.  Like  Arthur 
Schnitzler's  turn-of-the-century  La  Ronde, 
which  the  playwright  David  Hare  con- 
verted into  the  hot-ticket  vehicle  The  Blue 
Room,  Closer  is  structured  as  a  series  of 
dialogues  which  sharpen  into  nimble, 
clever  duels  for  sexual  dominance.  In  La 


Ronde,  the  seductive  ploys  of  dandyish 
men  pursuing  women  are  gloved  in  smooth 
Battery.  Here  (he  gloves  are  oil',  men  and 
women  are  equal-opportunity  predators, 
and  the  language  is  X-rated.  Kmlingly  ex- 
plicit. Closer  is  further  proof  that  the  ad- 
dictive shortcuts  of  pornography  have  en- 
tered not  only  the  cultural  mainstream,  but 
the  bloodstream  as  well. 

Lace  and  language  aside,  in  the  end  it  ,'s  pisi 
men  and  women. 

Ben  Stiller,  Your  Friends  &  Neighbors. 

I  s  in  so  many  transcriptions  of  musical 

II  beds,  sex  is  more  than  just  the  main 
/ 1  topic  of  discussion  in  Closer  it's  the 
only  topic.  Its  characters  have  one-track 
mouths.  The  play's  four  leads— Alice,  a 
postmodern  stripper;  Anna,  a  photograph- 
er; Larry,  a  dermatologist;  and  Dan,  an 
obituary  writer  whose  occupation  strikes 
the  play's  thematic  motif  (Vicki  Mortimer's 
set  design  emphasizes  black  borders  and 
frames,  as  if  the  characters  were  living  in- 
side their  own  death  notices)— are  hard- 
ened hedonists.  Orgasms  for  them  aren't  a 
breakthrough  but  a  barrier  they  seem  to 
bash  themselves  against— an  invisible  head- 
board. Where  in  Schnitzler's  La  Ronde 
(originally  titled  Reigen)  flesh  is  offered  up 
like  pastry  waiting  to  be  buttered,  the  bod- 
ies in  Closer  are  transport  vehicles  for  the 
brain  terminals.  Its  cheating  lovers  don't  so 
much  seduce  each  other  as  hack  each  oth- 
er's defenses— crack  each  other's  codes. 
Each  episodic  boink  generates  reams  of 
monologue  material  or  joint  text.  The  most 
uproarious  comedy  set  piece  in  Closer 
comes  when  Larry  and  Dan  plunk  down 
in  front  of  their  computers  at  separate 
sides  of  the  stage  and  engage  in  anony- 
mous cyberchat.  As  a  prank,  Dan  pre- 
tends to  be  female  ("30s  dark  hair  big 
mouth  epic  tits"),  feeding  Larry  the  kind 
of  raunch  he  knows  a  horny  man  wants  to 
hear,  being  a  horny  man  himself.  As  their 
words  are  projected  onto  a  large  screen, 
misspellings  and  all  ("6  tonges  on  my  cock, 
ballls  ...  "),  the  pace  quickens,  Larry  un- 
able to  believe  his  luck  at  finding  a  cyber- 
slut  so  fast.  After  Dan  fakes  cyberorgasm, 
posting  a  frazzled  string  of  gibberish,  Lar- 
ry asks,  "RU4  real?" 

Where  upper-middlebrow  "meet  cute"s 
such  as  in  Nora  Ephron's  popular  You've 
Got  Mail  treat  the  Internet  as  a  brand- 
name  boulevard  (AOL  as  shopping  mall), 
higher-brow  works  see  a  phantom  zone  of 
floating  disconnects.  Like  the  sexual  rev- 
olution, cyberspace  has  oversold  its  prom- 
ises of  rapture,  and  bred  disillusionment. 
Closer's  use  of  the  Internet  as  a  spider-  . 
web  of  arousal  and  deceit  was  echoed  in 
Craig  Lucas's  play  The  Dying  Caul,  which 
was  staged  at  New  York's  Vineyard  Theatre 
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Uast  year.  In  The  Dying  Gaul,  a  woman 
.whose  husband  is  betraying  her  with  an- 
other man  infiltrates  a  gay  chat  room  and 
ipretends  to  be  the  angelic  spirit  of  the 
Dther  man's  dead  lover,  E-mailing  him  as 
if  from  the  Hereafter.  Like  Dan  and  Larry 
,n  Closer,  the  two  rivals  face  the  audience 
as  they  tap  on  their  keyboards,  posting 
communiques  into  the  void,  trying  to 
forge  intimate  links.  Both  plays  ask:  Does 
role-playing  in  cyberspace  reflect  our  real 
selves— our  private  longings  stripped  of 
social  identity  and  allowed  to  rove— or  is 
it  just  another  level  of  deceptive  make- 
believe?  (RU4  real?)  The  answers  they 
give  matter  less  than  the  isolation  they 
evoke.  Linguist  and  polemicist  Noam 
Chomsky  once  said  that  the  goal  of  the 
powers  that  be  is  to  reduce  the  social  unit 
to  you  and  your  TV,  a  statement  which 
should  be  updated  to  "you  and  your  com- 
puter." Whatever  their  intentions,  the  char- 
acters in  these  plays  dwell  in  a  high-tech 
purgatory  in  which  each  voice  calls  out 
from  inside  an  invisible  cubicle.  Dilbert 
crossed  with  Dante. 

Much  of  the  vindictiveness  in  this  techno- 
vacuum  is  misogynistic  spillover  from 
the  material  world.  In  these  sex  duels 
(all  written  by  men),  the  women  can't  win 
for  trying.  If  a  woman  accommodates  a 
man's  porn  fantasies  with  pliant  aplomb, 
going  through  the  motions  of  submission, 
she's  berated  for  being  a  cold  whore.  In 
Closer,  the  lap  dancer,  Alice,  superbly 
played  in  the  London  production  by  Liza 
Walker  (Anna  Friel  assumes  the  role  in 
New  York),  caters  to  Larry's  libido  with 
a  studied  indifference  concealing  a  sliver 
of  irony,  as  if  to  say,  "How  foolish  men 
are— how  predictable."  But  if  said  woman 
wrestles  free  of  the  fantasy  outline  and 
shows  her  real  wants,  she's  accused  of  be- 
ing clingy.  What  men  really  want  from 
women,  according  to  Closer,  is  wank  fod- 
der. "You  give  us  imagery  ...  ,"  Larry 
tells  Alice,  "and  we  do  with  it  what  we 
will."  Masturbation,  not  intercourse,  has 
become  the  main  event.  As  the  Aaron  Eck- 
hart  character  confesses  in  Your  Friends  & 
Neighbors,  "Nobody  makes  me  come  the 
way  I  do."  Men  have  gotten  so  hooked  on 
the  porn  reels  in  their  heads  (Larry  in 
Closer:  "If  women  saw  one  minute  of  our 
home  movies,  the  shit  that  slops  through 
our  minds  every  day  . . .  they'd  string  us 
up  by  our  balls,  they  really  would")  that 
interfacing  with  actual  women  proves  dis- 
ruptive—it garbles  up  the  tapes. 

The  refusal  of  women  to  stick  to  the 
script  provokes  a  disproportionate  anger 
that  explodes  in  caveman  tantrums  similar 
to  Jack  Nicholson's  famous  tirade  in  Car- 
nal Knowledge.  In  Closer,  Chasing  Amy, 
Your  Friends  &  Neighbors,  and  The  Dying 


Gaul,  problematic  women  are  lectured, 
scolded,  bullied  {Closer  and  Chasing  Amy 
both  contain  overwrought  interrogation 
scenes  in  'which  a  bohemian  spirit  has 
every  sordid  detail  of  past  sexual  exploits 
wrung  out  of  her  by  a  lover  who  gets  a  tor- 
tured thrill  being  cuckolded  in  the  auditori- 
um of  his  imagination),  and  eradicated.  In 
Tlxe  Dying  Gaul,  the  wife  who  threatens  the 
relationship  between  her  husband  and  his 
male  lover  is  killed  in  a  car  accident  with 
their  children— an  immature  gay  fantasy 


Closer  promises  to  be  the 

splashiest  export  since 

Nicole  Kidman  traipsed  into 

town  as  the  star 

of  The  Blue  Room. 


which  wipes  out  Mom  and  the 
Traditional  American  Family  in 
one  swipe.  In  Closer,  it's  the  lap 
dancer,  Alice,  who  is  involved 
in  an  auto  accident.  Alice,  we 
learn,  didn't  need  to  enter  cy- 
berspace to  assume  a  fluid  per- 
sona. Her  name  is  revealed  to 
be  an  alias  taken  from  a  park 
memorial  dedicated  to  ordinary 
people  who  gave  their  lives  for 
others,  where  part  of  the  play  is 
set.  This  punk  waif  is  a  sex 
martyr  who  pays  for  Our  Sins. 

But  why  is  such  a  sacrificial 
offering  necessary?  It's  not 
as  if  God  or  Puritan  values 
demanded  a  virgin-whore  on  a  platter  as  a 
penalty  tax  at  this  late  date.  The  sinners  in 
Closer  fancy  themselves  as  being  beyond 
the  grip  of  bourgeois  guilt  and  religious 
doctrine.  Marber's  play  and  the  other 
works  mentioned  here  take  place  in  a  con- 
temporary twilight  of  scant  morality,  thin 
social  pressure,  and  wide-open  kink,  yet 
the  bed-hopping  doesn't  seem  to  have 
made  anyone  happier.  Lodged  in  the  bel- 
ligerent meat  of  their  bodies  (Alice  in  Clos- 
er offers  her  choice  unit  as  a  rental),  the 
characters  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
themselves  beyond  the  next  screw.  If  the 
women  are  victims,  supine  on  a  bed  of 
nails,  the  men  are  hardly  victors.  These 
louses  are  losers,  too.  For  them  the  future 
holds  little  but  old-fartdom  and  further 
drainage.  As  Larry  says  in  Closer,  "We're 
the  old  people.  Dan;  old  men  shaking  our 
fists  over  these  women,  like  some  ancient 
ritual.  We  should  go  back  to  the  aquarium 


and  evolve.  From  Big  Bang  to  weary  shag, 
the  history  of  the  world."  What's  remark- 
able about  Marber's  work  is  how  spiritedly 
he  attacks  this  entropy.  Rhetorically,  he 
has  a  superb,  nasty  volley  worthy  of  John 
Osborne,  the  author  of  Look  Back  in 
Anger.  Marber's  characters  are  living,  hurt- 
ing, believable  bastards,  not  the  clinical 
cases  Neil  Labute  serves  under  glass. 

The  richest  irony  is  how  willing  audi- 
ences are  to  enjoy  the  darkest  matter  be- 
ing tossed  at  them.  Just  as  theatergoers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  eager  to 
accept  sexual  rot  if  it  affords  them  the  op- 
portunity to  catch  Nicole  Kidman  cavort- 
ing like  a  nymph,  the  London  audience  I 
saw  Closer  with  was  "up"  for  the  show.  It 
was  a  hit,  and  everyone  feels  friendly  to- 
ward a  hit.  London,  like  New  York,  has 
experienced  a  late-90s  economic  boom 


STRIPTEASE 

As  the  postmodern  stripper  Alice,  Anna 

Friel  lap-dances  in  Closer. 


that  makes  even  existential  dread  easy  to 
indulge.  At  the  end  of  the  first  act,  during 
which  many  a  rude  word  was  slung.  Lar- 
ry screams  at  an  unfaithful  Anna  (the 
caps  are  the  playwright's),  "thank  YOU 
FOR  YOUR  HONESTY.  NOW  FUCK  OFF  AND 

die,  you  fucked-up  SLAG."  The  audi- 
ence greeted  this  outburst  by  . . .  giggling. 
Even  the  old  aunties  seemed  naughtily 
amused.  By  the  end  of  the  second  act, 
however,  the  laughter  had  subsided,  the 
play's  shadows  had  deepened,  and  there 
was  audible  weeping  as  the  play  expertly 
milked  the  audience's  tears.  Or  perhaps, 
to  be  fair,  something  genuine  had  gotten 
through  their  defenses.  This  being  an  im- 
pure world,  manipulation  and  true  emo- 
tion often  go  hand  in  hand. 
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Each  April,  the  Masters,  the  gold  standard  of  golf  tournaments, 

unfolds  at  the  private  Augusta  National  Golf  Club,  with  its  green  blazers 

and  magnolia-lined  driveway.  Founded  in  1931  by  Robert  lyre 

js  Jr.,  the  Tiger  Woods  of  his  day,  and  Wall  Street  stockbroker  Clifford 

toberts,  the  club  is  a  powerful  monument  to  their  love  of  the  tfame 
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FIT  FOR  A  KING 

The  10th  hole  at  Augusta 

National  during  the  1997  Masters. 

Opposite,  golf  legend  Bobby 

Jones  in  the  1930s  and,  kmt, 

the  program  for  the  first 

tournament  in  Augusta,  1934. 
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he  modern  golf  season  never  ends, 
but  it  does  begin.  When  the  first 
contestant  tees  off  at  Augusta  Na- 
tional Golf  Club  in  Augusta,  Geor- 
gia, on  Thursday  morning  during 
Masters  week,  golfers  all  over  the 
world  reset  their  internal  clocks. 
The  first  page  in  a  golfer's  calendar  is 
April. 

For  the  world's  best  players,  the  Mas- 
ters divides  one  season's  aspirations  from 
another's.  Success  at  the  highest  levels  on 
tour  means  recognition,  money,  endorse- 
ments, exemptions— and  an  invitation  to 
Augusta.  As  the  first  full  week  of  April 
draws  near,  players  who  have  not  yet  qual- 
ified for  invitations  juggle  their  schedules 
to  maximize  their  chances,  and  television 
commentators  count  down  the  tourna- 
ments remaining.  When  the  Masters  be- 
gins, every  competitor  has  a  theoretical 
chance  of  matching  Bobby  Jones's  un- 
duplicated  feat  of  winning  all  four  ma- 
jor tournaments  in  one  year.  When  the 
Masters  ends,  the  Grand  Slam  field  has 
shrunk  to  one. 

Gary  Player,  of  South  Africa,  who  won 
the  Masters  three  times,  once  said,  "The 

Excerpted  from  The  Making  of  the  Musters: 
Clifford  Roberts,  Augusta  National  and  Gull  \ 
Most  Prestigious  Tournament,  by  David 
Owen,  to  be  published  in  March  by  Simon 
&  Schuster;  ©  1999  by  the  author. 


Masters  is  the  only  tournament  I  ever 
knew  where  you  choke  when  you  drive 
through  the  front  gate."  The  trip  down 
Magnolia  Lane— the  club's  fabled  drive- 
way, which  is  flanked  by  rows  of  pre-Civil 
War  magnolia  trees— may  be  the  most 
dreamed-about  entrance  in  sports.  Al- 
though the  Masters  is  not  ancient  as  golf 
goes,  no  contest  runs  deeper  in  the  imag- 
inations of  participants.  The  club's  green 
blazer,  which  is  presented  each  year  to 
the  tournament's  winner,  is  the  game's 
most  coveted  adornment.  Sam  Snead 
says,  "If  you  asked  golfers  what  tourna- 
ment they  would  rather  win  over  all  the 
others,  I  think  every  one  of  them  to  a 
man  would  say  the  Masters."  Late  at 
night  after  Tiger  Woods's  record-breaking 
victory  in  1997,  Earl  Woods  looked  in  on 
his  son  and  found  him  curled  up  in  bed, 
asleep  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  his  arms 
wrapped  around  his  green  jacket. 

The  Masters  is  unique  among  major 
tournaments  in  that  it  is  conducted  not 
by  a  national  golf  organization  but  by  a 
private  club.  (Augusta  National  has  rough- 
ly 300  members,  among  them  General 
Electric  chairman  Jack  Welch,  Berkshire 
Hathaway  C.E.O.  Warren  Buffett,  former 
secretary  of  state  George  Shultz,  and  co- 
C.E.O.  of  Citigroup  John  Reed.)  Two  doz- 
en committees  headed  by  club  members 
assume  responsibility  for  everything  from 
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THE  ODD  COUPLE 
Bobby  Jones,  the  h< 
athlete,  and  Cliffort 
Roberts,  the  New  Y 
stockbroker,  in  the 
30s,  about  the  tim 
they  set  out  to  creJ 
the  perfect  golf  coi 
in  the  South. 


the  placement  of  the 
holes  to  the  price  of 
the  barbecued-pork 
sandwiches  at  the  con- 
cession stands.  The 
course  is  closed  from 
late  May  until  early 
October,  a  period  when 
summer  heat  threat- 
ens the  turf,  and  it  receives  little  play  dur- 
ing January  and  February,  months  when 
the  weather  is  chilly,  wet,  and  unpredict- 
able. In  March,  the  members  share  the 
course  with  crews  erecting  scoreboards, 
spectator  stands,  refreshment  tents,  and 
television  towers.  In  early  April,  they  va- 
cate their  clubhouse  and  turn  their  dining 
room  into  a  commissary. 

The  prestige  of  the  Masters  is  so  great 
that  a  modern  golf  fan  has  difficulty 
imagining  that  neither  the  club  nor  the 
tournament  was  a  foreordained  success. 
Founded  in  1931,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  Depression,  the  club  faced  finan- 
cial ruin  repeatedly  during  its  first  15 
years.  In  1934,  when  the  Masters  got  un- 
der way— it  was  then  called  the  Augusta 
National  Invitation  Tournament -the  club 
couldn't  afford  to  pay  the  first  winner, 
Horton  Smith,  or  any  of  the  other  top 
finishers  until  17  members  chipped  in  the 
purse  of  $5,000.  (Only  the  first  12  places 
were  paid.)  The  winner  in  1946,  Herman 
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Keiser,  had  to  be  told  that  Ins  plaque 
would  be  along  shortly,  just  as  soon  as 
the  club  could  come  up  with  the  silver. 

I  ugusta   National  survived  those  early 

II  adversities  because  of  the  perseverance 
/lot'  its  two  founders:  Clifford  Roberts 
and  Robert  Tyre  "Bobby"  Jones  Jr.  They 
were,  respectively,  the  club's  first  chair- 
man and  its  only  president.  (In  1966  the 
members  declared  Jones  "president  in 
perpetuity")  They  are  commemorated  by 
a  pair  of  bronze  plaques  set  in  the  ground 
at  the  base  of  the  flagpole  in  front  of  the 
clubhouse.  The  modesty  of  the  memorial, 
known  as  the  Founders  Circle,  would 
have  pleased  both  men:  Jones  loved  Au- 
gusta National  in  part  because  for  him  it 
was  a  refuge  from  celebrity;  Roberts  was 
proud  of  what  he  and  his  friend  had 
created  but  was  an  enemy  of  ostentation. 

The  partnership  of  Jones  and  Roberts 
was  as  unlikely  as  it  was  successful.  "They 
were  as  different  as  day  and  night,"  Sam 
Snead  says,  "but,  you  know,  that's  the  type 
that  get  along."  At  the  time  of  the  club's 
founding.  Jones  was  the  most  beloved  ath- 
lete in  the  world.  In  1930,  at  the  age  of  28, 
he  had  conquered  what  George  Trevor  of 
the  New  York  Sun  called  "the  impreg- 
nable quadrilateral  of  golf"— the  British 
and  U.S.  Amateur  championships  and  the 
British  and  U.S.  Opens.  (Today  the  four 
major  tournaments  are  the  U.S.  Open,  the 
British  Open,  the  Masters,  and  the  RG.A. 
Championship.)  He  had  been  honored 
with  two  New  York  City  ticker-tape  pa- 
rades and  had  retired  from  competition. 
He  was  "the  model  American  athlete 
come  to  life,"  according  to  the  sportswriter 


tcr  house,  taken  a  three-week  course  in 
shorthand  and  other  clerical  skills,  and 
managed  a  failing  orchard.  At  the  age  of 
23.  having  worked  for  several  years  as  a 
traveling  salesman  of  men's  clothing,  he 
went  to  New  York  to  escape  the  world  into 
which  he  had  been  born. 

In  historical  accounts  of  the  club  and 
the  tournament,  Jones  has  always  overshad- 
owed Roberts.  That  is  as  Roberts  would 
have  wished  it;  Augusta  National,  in  his 
view,  was  Jones's  club,  and  the  Masters  was 
Jones's  tournament.  But  they  were  Jones's 
in  large  measure  because  Roberts  made 
them  that  way.  The  easiest  way  to  describe 
Roberts's  conception  of  the  Masters  is  that 
his  goal  was  to  put  on  a  tournament  wor- 
thy of  its  association  with  Jones.  Jones  was 
always  involved  in  important  decisions,  es- 
pecially during  the  early  years,  and  his  in- 
fluence went  far  beyond  consultation.  But 
Roberts  was  generally  the  man  behind  the 
curtain,  and  he  pursued  the  job  with  a  ded- 
ication that  sometimes  gave  others  pause. 

Jones  and  Roberts  met  through  mutual 
friends  in  the  mid-2  0s.  Jones  was  al- 
ready a  celebrity  and  a  hero,  and  Rob- 
erts, despite  some  growing  success  in  the 
investment  world,  was  still  at  heart  an  awe- 
struck country  boy.  For  Jones,  Roberts  was 
at  first  a  congenial  acquaintance  who  en- 
joyed sharing  a  drink  and  a  funny  story  in 
a  clubhouse  grill.  During  at  least  one  such 
gathering,  Jones  spoke  of  a  wish  to  build  in 
the  South  a  golf  course  that  would  reflect 
his  ideas  about  the  game.  In  the  spring  of 
1931,  through  an  acquaintance  in  Augusta, 
Roberts  discovered  a  likely  piece  of  proper- 
ty for  Jones's  course:  a  long-abandoned 


days,"  Jones  himself  wrote,  "I  encountered 
golfing  emotions  which  could  not  be  en- 
dured with  the  club  still  in  my  hands") 
People  close  to  Jones  say  that  he  really  was 
the  remarkable  gentleman  Keeler  and  many 
other  writers  portrayed  him  to  be.  But  leg- 
ends acquire  a  power  of  their  own,  and  no 
one  today  can  hope  to  see  past  Jones's 
aura  to  the  man  his  drinking  buddies  knew. 

Roberts  is  equally  hard  to  see  clearly. 
Among  sportswriters  he  has  been  demon- 
ized  to  almost  the  same  extent  that  Jones 
has  been  deified.  He  is  known  today  main- 
ly as  the  villain  in  a  handful  of  classic 
press-tent  anecdotes— as  a  tyrant  who  eject- 
ed a  player  from  the  Masters  for  a  trivial 
infraction,  sent  members  bills  for  course 
improvements  they  had  been  rash  enough 
to  suggest,  withdrew  the  memberships  of. 
men  who  had  dared  to  cross  him,  and  ad- 
ministered near  nervous  breakdowns  to  a 
succession  of  executives  at  CBS,  which  be- 
gan broadcasting  the  tournament  on  televi- 
sion in  1956.  Most  of  the  stories  about 
Roberts  contain  at  least  a  kernel  of  truth- 
he  could  be  hard  to  work  with,  especially 
for  anyone  who  wasn't  used  to  dealing  with 
a  determined  man  who  said  exactly  what 
he  thought— but  none  of  the  stories  begins 
to  do  him  justice. 

The  misperceptions  were  to  a  great  ex- 
tent his  own  fault.  He  seldom  spoke  pub- 
licly about  himself  or  any  part  of  his  life 
outside  his  responsibilities  with  the  tourna- 
ment and  the  club.  In  a  letter  to  Jones  in 
1964,  he  offered  one  explanation  for  his  ret- 
icence: "I  have  repeatedly  [taken]  the  posi- 
tion that  one  personality,  meaning  yourself, 
was  enough  for  any  one  Club."  His  forbid- 
ding manner  invited  hasty  summarization: 


Roberts  and  Jones  "were  as  different  as  day  and  night— that's  the  type  that  get  along." 


Herbert  Warren  Wind.  "Everybody  adored 
him— not  just  dyed-in-the-wool  golfers,  but 
people  who  had  never  struck  a  golf  ball  or 
had  the  least  desire  to.  They  admired  the 
ingrained  modesty,  the  humor,  the  gen- 
erosity of  spirit  that  were  evident  in  Jones's 
remarks  and  deportment.  They  liked  the 
way  he  looked,  this  handsome,  clean-cut 
young  man,  whose  eyes  gleamed  with 
both  a  frank  boyishness  and  a  perceptive- 
ness  far  beyond  his  years." 

Roberts  in  1930  was  a  pragmatic  and 
frequently  grim-faced  36-year-old  Wall 
Street  stockbroker  and  speculator  who  had 
taken  a  beating  in  the  Crash  of  1929.  He 
knew  all  about  hardship,  having  grown 
up  on  the  edges  of  poverty  in  a  dozen 
small  towns  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  California, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  His  last  completed 
year  of  school  was  eighth  grade.  He  had 
farmed,  sold  dry  goods,  worked  in  an  oys- 


commercial  nursery  on  the  outskirts  of 
town.  Seeing  the  land  for  the  first  time  was 
an  "unforgettable"  experience,  Jones  wrote 
in  Golf  Is  My  Game,  which  was  published 
in  1960:  "It  seemed  that  this  land  had 
been  lying  here  for  years  just  waiting  for 
someone  to  lay  a  golf  course  upon  it." 

As  for  the  founders,  their  outlines  are 
harder  to  discern.  Jones  has  been  celebrat- 
ed for  so  long  and  in  such  exalted  terms 
that  today  he  belongs  as  much  to  mytholo- 
gy as  to  the  history  of  golf.  Sportswriters 
have  maintained  the  pious  tone  estab- 
lished by  O.  B.  Keeler— Jones's  close  friend 
and  adoring  first  biographer— who  de- 
scribed his  golf  in  biblical  terms,  dividing 
his  career  into  "seven  lean  years"  and  "sev- 
en fat  years,"  and  was  reverent  even  in  de- 
picting his  foibles,  such  as  the  temper  that 
had  sometimes  threatened  to  eclipse  his 
promise.   ("To  the  finish  of  my  golfing 


autocratic,  domineering,  stubborn,  humor- 
less, mean.  All  such  terms  obscured  not 
only  the  real  dimensions  of  his  personality 
but  also  the  true  achievements  of  his  life. 

In  1976  the  British  golf  correspondent  Pe- 
ter Dobereiner  wrote,  "To  a  large  degree 
Roberts  is  not  the  ogre  he  pretends  to 
be.  The  style  of  the  man,  as  an  uncompro- 
mising dictator,  hides  a  natural  shyness  and 
a  generous  spirit.  He  has  helped  many 
people,  in  large  and  small  ways,  but  always 
by  stealth,  covering  his  traces  so  well  that 
as  often  as  not  his  benefaction  is  not  even 
suspected.  If  this  austere  old  man  com- 
mands respect  rather  than  affection,  then 
that  is  by  his  own  choice,  a  sacrifice  he  has 
made  in  the  cause  of  his  beloved  Masters." 
And  in  the  cause  of  his  beloved  club, 
which  in  Roberts's  mind  always  came  first. 
Roberts's  commitment  was  so  intense 
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thai  Ins  life  outside  of  Augusta  was  almost 
invisible,  He  was  married  three  times,  but 
during  many  periods  of  Ins  life  it  was  pos- 
sible to  be  a  friend  of  his  and  not  realize 

he  had  been  married  at  all.  His  wives  didn't 
spend  much  tune  at  the  club,  anil  he  sel- 
dom talked  about  them,  even  with  people 
he  knew  well.  Marriage,  in  Roberts's  mind, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  club  or  the 
tournament  and  was  therefore  unlikely  lo 
arise  as  a  topic  of  conversation.  Byron  Nel- 
son, who  won  the  Masters  twice,  in  1937 
and  1942.  says,  "This  place  was  his  bride." 
For  decades,  sportsw  liters  who  wouldn't 
dream  of  quoting  a  baseball  score  without 
double-checking  it  have  felt  no  compunction 
about  repeating  and  embellishing  even  the 
unlikeliest  tales  about  Roberts.  Indeed,  he 
has  so  often  been  portrayed  as  a  conniv- 
ing misanthrope  that  few  stories  about  him 
today  are  automatically  dismissed  as  too 
outrageous  to  be  believed.  But  the  cartoon 


that  so  often  stands  m  lor  Roberts  defies 

credibility.  II  he  really  had  been  the  mon- 
ster that  the  meaner  tales  make  him  out  to 
be,  Jones  would  never  have  associated  with 
him.  friends  from  all  over  the  world  would 
not  have  sought  and  cherished  his  compa- 
ny, some  of  golf's  most  celebrated  names 
would  not  credit  him  with  having  helped 
to  build  their  careers,  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower would  never  have  reserved  a  White 
House  bedroom  for  his  frequent  use.  and 
the  Masters  today  would  be  nothing  more 
than  a  long-forgotten  artifact  of  the  halting 
early  years  of  American  competitive  golf. 

Roberts  died  in  1977,  at  the  age  of  83, 
but  he  is  still  very  much  in  evidence  at  Au- 
gusta National.  He  is  quoted  at  meetings. 
sometimes  in  the  present  tense.  His  book 
about  the  club  —  77?cj  Story  of  the  Augusta 
National  Golf  Club,  published  the  year  be- 
fore he  died— is  always  the  first  source 
young  staff  members  check  when  a  ques- 


tion arises  concerning  the  cracker  barrel  in 
the  golf  shop,  the  origin  of  the  green  jack- 
el.  or  the  location  of  the  original  bunker  in 
the  second  (airway.  Pictures  at  the  club  are 
still  hung  on  two  hooks,  because  crooked 
pictures  drove  him  lo  distraction.  The  golf 
shop  still  makes  change  with  brand-new 
currency,  because  he  couldn't  stand  dirty 
bills.  (He  folded  his  bills  in  groups,  by  de- 
nomination, and  he  always  carried  enough 
of  each  kind  so  that  no  one  would  ever 
have  to  give  him  change.)  He  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  Mr.  Roberts,  even  by  men  who 
are  older  than  he  was  when  he  died. 

I  portrait  of  Roberts  hangs  on  a  wall  in 
tithe  club  library.  It  was  painted  by  Eisen- 
/  lhower.  who  first  visited  Augusta  National 
in  1948,  became  a  member  shortly  after- 
ward, and  loved  the  club  above  all  other 
retreats.  The  Masters  is  viewed  almost  uni- 
versally as  the  best-run  golf  tournament  in 


The  writer  Herbert  Warren  Wind  called  Jones  "the  model  American  athlete  come  to  life/7 
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the  world,  and,  as  Roberts  would  have  in- 
sisted, it  has  maintained  its  standing  with- 
out acquiring  the  modern  trappings  of  suc- 
cess. Spectators  can  still  buy  lunch  for 
about  what  they  might  pay  for  a  soft  drink 
at  any  other  tournament,  because  Roberts 
believed  that  anyone  who  had  traveled  200 
miles  to  watch  a  round  of  golf  ought  to  be 
able  to  buy  a  decent  meal  at  a  decent 
price.  Teams  of  uniformed  workers  still  in- 
tercept crumpled  paper  cups  almost  before 
they  hit  the  ground,  because  Roberts  felt 
that  litter  detracted  from  the  beauty  of  the 
course  and  the  dignity  of  the  event.  (The 
cups  and  sandwich  bags  are  green,  making 
them  nearly  invisible  to  television  cameras— 
a  major  issue  with  Roberts.)  Amateur  com- 
petitors are  offered  inexpensive  accommo- 
dations in  the  clubhouse  itself,  because  Rob- 
erts didn't  want  an  invitation  to  the  Masters 
to  be  a  financial  burden.  Members  wear 
their  green  coats  every  day  during  tourna- 
ment week,  as  they  have  since  1937,  because 
Roberts  felt  that  knowledgeable  sources  of 
information  ought  to  be  easily  identifiable  to 
spectators  in  need  of  assistance. 

You  can  still  hear  his  voice  at  the  club. 
There  are  members,  employees,  and  cad- 
dies who  do  accurate  impressions,  and 
when  they  quote  him  in  a  funny  story  they 
inevitably  adopt  his  glacier-slow  delivery. 
Roberts  spoke  as  though 
he  were  dictating  to  an  en- 
graver. He  silently  consid- 
ered any  question  until  he 
had  thoroughly  arranged 
his  answer.  The  first  sound 
out  of  his  mouth  was  usu- 
ally a  cough,  a  clearing  oi 
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NTINUED  ir,,m  page  ,20  his  throat,  or 
Jh  "  a  monosyllable  he  was  capable  ot 
Bw'ing  to  narrative  length.  ("Cliff  could 
v  'uh  for  two  days."  a  friend  says.) 
rangers  sometimes  interpreted  his  hesita- 
,n  as  deafness  or  an  encouragement  to 
state  the  topic;  his  friends  knew  to  wait. 

Roberts  was  preoccupied  with  a  club 
atter  or  a  tournament  detail,  the  wait 
,uld  be  considerable.  A  member  who 
•eetcd  him  in  passing  on  the  sidewalk 
atside  the  clubhouse  might  hear  his 
reeling  returned  from  a  distance,  many 
;conds  later. 

Charles  DeClifford  Roberts  Jr.  was 
orn  on  March  6,  1894,  on  his  mother's 
■arents'  farm,  near  a  tiny  Iowa  town 
ailed  Morning  Sun.  Clifford,  as  he  was 
nown  throughout  his  life,  was  the  second 
,f  five  children.  His  mother.  Rebecca  Key 


tus's  dance,  "worm  spasms,"  and  (correct- 
ly) grand-mal  epilepsy.  Clifford  had  trouble 
with  his  eyes,  suffered  from  "malaria 
&  biliousness,"  and  endured  devastating 
bouts  with  poison  ivy.  Days  when  every- 
one was  well  were  rare  enough  to  be  noted 

in  the  diary. 

Charles  DeClifford  Roberts  Sr.  was  a 
restless  small-time  entrepreneur  who  tried 
his  hand  and  failed  at  a  broad  variety  of 
undertakings.  "My  father  always  was  inter- 
ested in  seeing  what  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  next  hill,"  Roberts  Jr.  said  with  un- 
derstatement many  years  later.  Charles 
was  apt  to  trade  the  family  store  on  a 
whim  for  a  farm  in  another  state-then, 
after  harvesting  a  single  crop  of  wheat 
and  oats,  to  trade  the  farm  for  a  business 
somewhere  else,  and  then  to  sell  that  busi- 
ness and  invest  the  proceeds  in  another. 


service.  On  the  way,  he  realized  he  had  left 
his  gloves  at  home  and  ran  back  to  get 
them.  He  lit  a  kerosene  lamp  in  his  and 
John's  dark  room  and  dropped  the  match 
on  the  floor,  accidentally  starting  a  fire  that 
consumed  the  house.  Two  younger  siblings 
sounded  the  alarm.  "We  got  back  to  see  its 
finish,"  Rebecca  wrote  in  her  diary.  Almost 
everything  was  destroyed,  and  there  was  no 
insurance. 

Clifford  promised  his  mother  he  would 
try  to  make  up  for  his  negligence  by  doing 
as  much  as  he  could  to  help  out.  He  was 
16  years  old  and  had  left  school  for  good 
the  previous  spring.  He  continued  to  work 
on  the  family's  farm-which  was  failing- 
and  to  help  his  father  with  various  busi- 
ness ventures.  He  got  a  job  as  a  clerk  in  a 
dry-goods  store  in  Blessing,  a  town  several 
miles  to  the  north. 


f  five  children.  His  moiner,*cuc^a  .vvj       — 

ounded  in  the  Depression,  the  club  faced  financial  ruin  repeatedly  during  its  first  15  years. 


Roberts,  was  24  years  old  and  pleasantly 
attractive.   She   was   proud   of  her   long 
brown  hair  and  her  skills  as  a  baker.  She 
enjoyed  the  antics  of  her  children,  and 
when  Clifford,  at  the  age  of  nine,  became 
captivated  by   marbles,  she  sewed   extra 
pockets  into  his  pants  so  that  he  could  car- 
ry more  of  them.  Her  diaries  make  fasci- 
nating reading,  especially  if  you  know  that 
in  1913,  when  Clifford  was  19,  she  commit- 
ted suicide.  "Read  nearly  all  day-very  blue 
and  discouraged,"  she  wrote  in  1902.  "I 
left  John  &  Clifford  to  keep  house  while  I 
went  up  town  in  evening.  There  had  been  a 
fight  and  shooting  on  the  street. . . .  Boys 
distributed  some  Rip  Van  Winkle  show 
bills  and  so  each  got  a  free  pass. . . .  Tramp 
here  for  dinner. ...  Boy  here  selling  needles 
to  keep  from  begging....   Still  it   rains. 
Things  floating  in  our  cellar. . . .  Boys  have 
carpenter  fever-new  nails  and  nail  apron 
and  making  twins  a  play  house. . . .  Bought 
new  milk  strainer,  shoe  polish,  steel  pens  & 
school  sponges.  Clifford  churned." 

Rebecca    had    numerous    ailments, 
among    them    severe    headaches,    back 
pain,  "curvature  of  the  spine,"  a  miscar- 
riage followed  by  months  of  hemorrhag- 
ing, pleurisy,  "nervous  chills,"  and  a  per- 
sistent melancholy  that  a  modern  reader 
does  not  hesitate  to  diagnose  as  depres- 
sion. On  many  mornings,  she  was  unable 
to  get  out  of  bed.  At  such  times,  she  left 
the  housework  and  the  care  of  the  younger 
children  to  Clifford  and  John,  beginning 
when  Clifford  was  six  and  John  was  seven. 
Clifford's    father    had    gastrointestinal 
trouble,  a  rupture,  and  "heart  failure  palpi- 
tation." John,  with  whom  Clifford  shared 
a  bed,  stammered  and  suffered  seizures 
that  various  doctors  diagnosed  as  St.  Vi- 
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Rebecca-who  was  never  consulted- 
lamented  most  of  these  transactions.  As 
soon  as  she  had  decorated  a  house  to  her 
satisfaction,  it  seemed,  Charles  put  it  up 
for  sale.  His  quixotic  dealings  didn't  bring 
him  happiness,  either;  he  suffered  from  in- 
somnia and  sometimes  paced  the  floor, 
terrified  that  his  world  was  coming  apart. 
He  died   in  Texas  in    1921,   after  being 
struck  by  a  train,  and  his  death  may  have 
been  a  suicide.  At  the  time,  he  was  recov- 
ering from  a  stroke,  and  was  dependent 
on  regular  checks  from  Clifford. 


Not  quite  three  years  after  the  fire,  Re- 
becca rose  quietly  from  her  bed  at  four 
o'clock  one  morning,  crept  downstairs 
without  waking  her  husband  or  her  chil- 
dren, walked  behind  the  house  to  a  spot 
near' the  garage,  and  shot  herself  in  the 
chest  with  a  shotgun.  It  was  three  days 
after  her  44th  birthday. 

Rebecca  left  a  separate  note,  written  in 
pencil,  for  each  family  member.  The  one 
to  Clifford  read:  "I  write  to  beg  you  to  not 
grieve  but  be  a  man  in  time  of  trial.  Papa 
will  need  you.  Be  a  sober  upright  son  &  all 
will  be  well." 


In  the  fall  of  1904,  when  Clifford  was  10, 
Rebecca  took  the  children  to  live  with 
relatives  of  hers  in  California.  She  was 
acting  on  the  advice  of  a  doctor  in  Kansas, 
who  had  said  that  a  trip  and  "a  complete 
change"  might  improve  her  still-mysterious 
condition.  Not  long  before,  she  had  writ- 
ten in  her  diary,  "I  am  going  down  hill  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  to  stop  it."  They  made  the  jour- 
ney by  train  and  stayed  for  seven  months, 
while  Charles  attended  to  business  inter- 
ests elsewhere. 

John  and  Clifford  both  worked  outside 
the  house  from  early  ages.  They  did  odd 
jobs,  raised  and  sold  chickens  and  dogs, 
made  deliveries  for  their  father,  served  as 
clerks  in  the  family's  various  stores,  milked 
cows,  raised  pigs,  caddied  at  local  golf 
courses,  and  sold  onions.  Shortly  after  the 
family  moved  from  Kansas  to  Oklahoma 
in  1906,  Rebecca  noted  that  Clifford,  who 
was    12,  was  "using  his  Spanish  selling 
goods  to  Mexicans  working  on  R.R  " 

On  October  30,  1910,  Clifford  went  to 
Sunday  school  at  the  Presbyterian  church 
and  then  escorted  his  mother  to  the  regular 


Kharles  Roberts  remarried  following  his 
wife's  death,  and  the  family  moved  to 
Kansas  City.  Clifford  sold  men's  cloth- 
ing, covering  a  territory  that  stretched 
from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago.  In  1917. 
when  he  was  23,  he  sold  his  share  of 
some  Iowa  property  that  he  and  the  oth- 
er   children    had    inherited    from    their 
mother's  side  of  the  family  and  set  out  to 
make  his  fortune  in  the  East.  He  rented  a 
room  in  a  small  residential  hotel  in  Man- 
hattan, and  wrote  to  his  sister  that  he  ex- 
pected to  strike  it  rich  quite  soon.  Before 
the  end  of  the  month,  he  was  back  in 
Kansas  City  and  probably  close  to  broke. 
He  soon  returned  to  New  York,  but  his 
work  was  interrupted  by  a  year  of  mili- 
tary service. 

The  popular  conception  is  that  Roberts 
was  rich  and  Jones  scarccK  employed 
when  the  club  began.  (Sportswnters  often 
describe  Roberts  in  that  period  as  "a 
wealthy  Wall  Street  financier")  In  fact,  the 
reverse  was  true.  Roberts  eventual!}  did 
have  one  great  year  1929  when  a  single 
huge  commission  pushed  his  income  to 
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nearly  S7(). ooo  (the  equivalent  of  about 
$650,000  today).  Bui  1929  turned  out  to 
be  a  disastrous  sen  in  which  to  make  a 
Fortune,  and  he  lost  much  of  Ins  windfall 
in  the  October  crash  and  the  dreary  years 
thai  followed.  In  1930  and  [931,  trading 
losses  more  than  wiped  out  all  his  in- 
come, leaving  him  with  a  cumulative  net 
loss  for  those  two  years  of  more  than 
$21,000.  By  waj  of  comparison,  in  1931, 
the  year  the  club  began,  Jones  had  a  net 
income  of  more  than  $140,000  far  more 
than  Roberts's  total  earnings  during  the 
14  years  he  had  been  in  New  York. 

During  the  20s,  golf  was  a  part  of  the 
New  York  social  milieu  to  which  Roberts 
was  striving  to  belong.  He  had  first  en- 
countered the  game  as  a  youngster  in 
California,  where  he  and  his  brother  had 


where  coincidentally  both  men  had  played 
winter  golf  while  staying  at  the  Hon  Air 
Vanderbill  Motel,  which  was  run  by  a 
mutual  friend.  Roberts  liked  the  city  in 
part  because  it  was  warm  in  the  winter 
yet  far  enough  north  to  be  easily  reach- 
able by  overnight  train  from  New  York. 
Jones  also  liked  Augusta's  mild  winter 
climate  and  believed  that  a  club  there 
might  afford  him  some  privacy  a  scarci- 
ty at  home  in  Atlanta.  They  agreed  to 
proceed. 

Roberts  was  a  hero-worshiper  by  na- 
ture. He  took  enormous  personal  satisfac- 
tion from  making  himself  indispensable  to 
Jones.  Roberts's  deep,  gen- 
uine, and  enduring  com- 
mitment to  the  game  of 
golf  did  not  pre-date  their 
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Fruitland  Nurseries.  Prosper  died  in  191 
and  left  the  house  and  land  to  his  wid<| 
and  three  sons.  I  he  nursery  declined  ov 
the  next  lew  years;  by  I9I8  it  was  defund 
In  1925  a  Miami  businessman  name 
Commodore  J.  Perry  Stolt/  planned 
build  a  golf  course  and  a  $2  million  hotl 
on  the  site.  He  went  bankrupt  shortly  ;J 
ler  pouring  concrete  footings. 

Roberts  was  led  to  the  old  Berckmar 
property  by  Thomas  Barrett  Jr.,  a  membd 
of  a  prominent   Augusta   family.   Barrel 
didn't  play  golf,  but  he  had  strong  ties  i| 
the  community  and  was  the  vice  presider 
of  Augusta's  Bon  Air  Vanderbilt  Hotel 
which  was  owned  by  thj 
same  company  as  the  Var 
derbilt  Hotel  in  New  Yorkl 
He  felt  that  the  club,  if  suc| 
cessful,  would  boost  the  Ic 
cal   economy   by  attracting 
well-heeled  visitors  from  fail 
away.  Roberts  felt  the  same 
way,  and  thought  the  clut 
could  help  Augusta  become 
a  winter  golf  resort  to  rival  PinehurstJ 
North  Carolina.  Barrett  became  the  mayor! 
of  Augusta  in  1933  and  helped  smooth  the| 
way  for  the  first  Masters,  in  1934. 

In  January  1931,  the  Bon  Air  Vander- 
bilt Company,  acting  for  the  benefit  of  the  | 
proposed  club,  paid  $5,000  for  a  six- 
month  option  to  purchase  roughly  365 
acres.  To  buy  the  property,  a  group  that 
included  Barrett,  Roberts,  Walton  H.  Mar- 
shall (who  ran  the  Vanderbilt  chain  of 
hotels),  Fielding  Wallace  (a  local  business- 
man), and  Bobby  Jones's  father.  Colonel 
Robert  P.  Jones,  created  a  real-estate  com- 
pany called  Fruitland  Manor  Corpora- 
tion. Barrett  was  the  president.  In  June, 
Fruitland  acquired  the  land  by  paying 


Roberts  thought  the  club  could  make  Augusta  a  resort  to  rival  Pinehurst,  North  Carolina. 


caddied  for  15  cents  a  bag.  He  had  taught 
himself  to  play  as  caddies  always  have,  by 
hitting  found  balls  with  abandoned  clubs 
during  the  idle  hours  between  loops. 
When  he  started  to  make  some  money  in 
New  York,  he  joined  Knollwood  Country 
Club  in  Westchester  County  and  worked 
on  his  game  and  social  connections  there. 
At  some  point  in  the  mid-20s,  he  attend- 
ed an  exhibition  at  Knollwood  in  which 
Bobby  Jones  played— an  exhibition  that 
may  have  been  the  occasion  of  their  first 
meeting.  "Each  time  I  saw  Bob  or  read 
his  public  comments,  I  respected  and 
liked  him  more,"  he  wrote  in  his  book 
about  the  club. 

Jones  in  those  years  often  spoke  of  his 
desire  to  build  a  championship  course  in 
the  South.  One  day  in  1930,  Roberts  sug- 
gested building  the  course  in  Augusta, 


friendship.  He  himself  said  in  later  years 
that  if  he  had  never  met  Jones  he  would 
never  have  been  more  than  a  weekend 
golfer. 

Magnolia  Lane  is  far  older  than  the 
Masters  or  Augusta  National.  The 
trees  were  planted  from  seeds  shortly 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  By 
1931,  when  Roberts  and  Jones  first  visited 
the  property,  the  magnolias  were  good- 
sized  trees,  and  the  driveway  was  known 
locally  as  Magnolia  Avenue. 

The  building  that  now  serves  as  the 
clubhouse  was  built  in  1854  as  the  home  of 
an  indigo  planter  named  Dennis  Red- 
mond, who  had  bought  the  plantation  a 
year  before.  In  1858  he  sold  out  to  a  Bel- 
gian horticulturist  named  Prosper  Berck- 
mans,    who   turned   the   plantation    into 


$15,000  in  cash  and  assuming  roughly 
$60,000  of  the  previous  owner's  debt, 
most  of  it  in  the  form  of  a  first  mortgage. 
The  idea  was  that  Augusta  National 
would  lease  part  of  the  land  with  an  eye 
to  eventually  buying  it,  while  Fruitland 
would  recover  the  rest  of  its  costs,  and 
perhaps  turn  a  profit,  by  selling  or  devel- 
oping the  remainder  of  the  parcel.  All 
that  Roberts  had  to  do  was  fill  the  club's 
rolls  with  dues-paying  members. 

The  earliest  proposal  for  the  club  called 
for  1,800  members.  The  initiation  fee  was 
$350,  plus  tax.  Dues  were  $60  a  year,  and 
Roberts  planned  to  reduce  the  charge  as 
soon  as  the  club's  financial  position  was  se- 
cure. Jones  had  been  impressed  by  the 
modest  membership  fees  of  the  Royal  and 
Ancient  Golf  Club  of  St.  Andrews  and 
other  Scottish  clubs,  and  he  and  Roberts 
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wanted  Augusta  National  u>  follow  that 
model.  They  envisioned  a  membership 

drawn  from  all  over  the  United  Slates  and 
from  as  mail)  foreign  countries  as  possible. 

Roberts  began  an  ambitions  membership 
drive  in  the  spring  of  1931.  He  obtained 
the  names  and  addresses  of  13,000 

past  guests  of  the  Hon  An  hotel,  believing 
he  would  be  able  to  enlist  at  least  several 
hundred  of  those.  He  hired  a  man  to  trav- 
el by  train  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  to  build  a  mailing  list  based 
on  the  rosters  of  prominent  clubs.  He 
hired  another  man  to  promote  the  club  in 
Atlanta,  sent  solicitations  to  clubs  through- 
out Georgia,  and  wrote  thousands  of  per- 
sonal invitations  to  men  he  had  never  met. 


yet  somewhat  baffled  by  the  attention.  In 
a  letter  to  Roberts,  one  of  them  pointed 
out  that  most  of  the  group  were  elderly, 
and  that  almost  all  of  them,  including 
himself,  were  "in  the  hopeless  duller  class 
who  throw  a  party  when  they  get  under  a 
hundred.'"  Roberts  replied,  with  less  than 
complete  accuracy,  that  Augusta  National 
had  "no  steep  hills'"  and  that  the  Pencils 
would  find  the  course  "not  too  hard." 
None  joined. 

To  most  golf  fans  today,  the  idea  of 
turning  down  an  invitation  to  join  Augusta 
National  seems  inconceivable.  Bill  Gates's 
supposed  yearning  to  be  a  member  of  the 
club  was  the  subject  of  a  front-page  story 
in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  last  year.  But 
until  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 


In  1931,  MacKen/ie  agreed  to  take 
Augusta  National.  He  first  visited  the  si 
in  July.  At  that  time  he  explored  the  pra 
erty  and.  accompanied  by  Jones,  rough! 
slaked  out  the  tees  and  greens  a  task  ih) 
was  made  difficult  in  many  places  by  tff 
density  of  the  undergrowth.  He  returne 
to  Augusta  in  September  and  stayed  in^ 
October,  then  went  back  to  California. 

The  club  did  not  commit  to  buildir 
the  course  until  February   1932.  Once 
did.  construction  proceeded  with  astonish 
ing  speed.  In  just  three  months,  120,001 
cubic  yards  of  soil  were  moved  in  th| 
shaping  of  the  fairways,  the  contouring 
the  greens,  and  the  installation  of  a  Buck 
ner  Hoseless  watering  system,  which  used 
water  purchased  from  the  city  of  AugustJ 


The  club's  green  blazer,  presented  to  tournament  winners,  is  golf's  most  coveted  adornment 


The  results  were  monumentally  disap- 
pointing. The  national  economy  was  a 
wreck,  and  the  pool  of  golfers  with  dispos- 
able income  was  small  and  getting  smaller. 
By  the  end  of  April  1932,  a  full  year  after 
the  membership  drive  had  begun,  Augusta 
National  Golf  Club  had  managed  to  sign 
up  only  66  members.  Another  two  years 
of  continuous  effort  would  add  just  10 
names  to  the  total. 

The  club's  only  consistently  effective 
salesman  in  the  early  30s  was  probably 
Grantland  Rice,  who  was  a  member  of 
Augusta  National's  organization  commit- 
tee. He  was  the  country's  most  famous 
sportswriter  and  was  a  glamorous  national 
celebrity.  (His  best-known  contribution  to 
American  athletic  vernacular  is  contained 
in  the  last  two  lines  of  a  poem  of  his  called 
"Alumnus  Football":  "When  the  One 
Great  Scorer  comes  to  write  against  your 
name—  /  He  marks— not  that  you  won  or 
lost— but  how  you  played  the  game.") 
Rice  wrote  a  widely  syndicated  newspaper 
column  called  "The  Sportlight,"  in  which 
he  frequently  mentioned  the  new  course, 
and  he  was  the  editor  of  the  magazine 
American  Golfer,  to  which  Jones  was  a 
contributor.  One  day  in  late  1931  or  early 
1932,  he  and  Roberts  brought  half  a 
dozen  of  Rice's  friends  in  a  private  train 
car  from  New  York  to  meet  Jones  and  see 
the  property— and  all  six  of  them  joined. 
Neither  Roberts  nor  Jones  ever  made  a 
catch  like  that  on  his  own. 

The  two  men  nonetheless  went  to  ex- 
traordinary lengths  in  courting  new  pros- 
pects for  the  club.  For  several  years  in  the 
early  30s  they  enthusiastically  pursued  a 
group  of  four  dozen  East  Coast  retirees 
called  the  Red  Lead  Pencils,  15  or  20  of 
whom  took  an  annual  weeklong  golf  trip 
to  the  South.  The  Pencils  were  flattered 


when  the  national  economy  had  rebound- 
ed and  the  Masters  had  begun  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  public  imagination,  join- 
ing the  club  was  an  attractive  proposition 
to  a  vanishingly  small  group. 

The  U.S.  Amateur  Championship  in  1929 
was  held  in  California,  at  the  Del  Monte 
Golf  and  Country  Club,  which  today 
is  known  as  Pebble  Beach.  Earlier  that 
year,  at  Winged  Foot  Golf  Club  in  Ma- 
maroneck,  New  York,  Jones  had  won  the 
Open.  He  tied  for  low  score  in  the  Ama- 
teur's qualifier  and  was  the  favorite  to  win 
the  tournament,  but  he  lost  his  first  match, 
one  down,  to  Johnny  Goodman,  and  was 
eliminated.  With  nothing  else  to  do,  he 
arranged  a  friendly  game  at  a  brand-new 
club  just  down  the  road  from  Pebble 
Beach.  That  was  Jones's  first  look  at  Cy- 
press Point,  and  he  was  deeply  impressed. 
The  next  day,  he  played  in  the  opening  ex- 
hibition at  Pasatiempo,  a  new  course  in 
Santa  Cruz  which  had  been  designed  by 
the  same  man.  By  the  time  he  left  Califor- 
nia, he  knew  that  if  he  ever  got  the  oppor- 
tunity to  build  his  own  course  the  archi- 
tect would  be  Alister  MacKenzie. 

MacKenzie  was  an  English  physician 
of  Scottish  ancestry.  He  had  bushy  eye- 
brows and  a  thick  mustache  and  not  much 
hair  on  the  top  of  his  head.  He  had  served 
his  country  in  both  the  South  African 
War  and  the  First  World  War,  and  had 
become  a  specialist  in  camouflage,  a  field 
that  he  believed  had  an  application  in 
course  design.  He  began  to  dabble  in  golf 
architecture  as  a  hobby  just  after  the  turn 
of  the  century,  when  he  was  in  his  early 
30s.  Cypress  Point— a  commission  that 
MacKenzie  received  after  the  original  ar- 
chitect, Seth  Raynor,  died  suddenly— se- 
cured his  reputation. 


at  a  rate  of  three  cents  per  thousand  gal-] 
Ions.  MacKenzie  returned  to  Augusta  ir 
March  to  supervise  the  last  of  the  contour 
work  on  the  greens,  15  of  which  had  been 
built  by  that  point.  He  remained  until 
April.  Late  in  May,  between  80  and  90 
acres  were  planted  with  8,000  pounds  of 
Bermuda-grass  seed.  Mowing  began  on 
June  10.  Jones  played  his  first  round  in 
August— by  which  time  the  fairways  had 
been  cut  8  times  and  the  greens  more 
than  30  times— and  he  sent  Roberts  a  tele- 
gram in  New  York  to  let  him  know  how 
pleased  he  was  with  the  course. 

I  lthough  the  club  came  close  to  meet- 

II  ing  its  construction  budget,  which  was 
/ 1  $100,000,  it  came  nowhere  near  paying 
its  bills.  One  of  the  biggest  creditors  ended 
up  being  MacKenzie  himself.  In  February 
1932,  in  hopes  of  moving  the  project  along, 
he  had  reduced  his  fee  from  $10,000  to 
$5,000,  but  even  that  figure  was  hypotheti- 
cal; the  club  was  barely  able  to  meet  its 
weekly  payroll  of  $200.  By  late  1932,  Mac- 
Kenzie had  received  just  $2,000.  In  Novem- 
ber he  wired  an  urgent  request  for  $1,000 
more.  On  the  day  after  Christmas  he  wrote 
again,  saying  his  situation  was  now  dire:  "I 
am  at  the  end  of  my  tether,  no  one  has  paid 
me  a  cent  since  last  June,  we  have  mort- 
gaged everything  we  have  and  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  pay  the  nursing  expenses  of  my 

wife's  operation Can  you  possibly  let  me 

have,  at  any  rate,  five  hundred  dollars  to 
keep  us  out  of  the  poor  house?" 

But  there  was  no  money  to  send.  The 
membership  drive  was  yielding  almost 
nothing,  and  Roberts  was  only  just  able 
to  cover  expenses  with  greens  fees  col- 
lected from  guests.  Jones  made  a  "Sport- 
light"  sound  movie  at  Augusta  National  in 
November,  and  Roberts  hoped  that  the 
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medication(s)  you  are  currently  taking.  Consult  your 
doctor  for  important  information  concerning  this  product. 

Please  see  additional  important  information  on  next  page. 

Talk  to  your  doctor  about  a  trial  of 

Once-a-day 


Claritin 

Kf  (loratadine) 


CLARITIN 

brand  of  loratadine 

TABLETS,  SYRUP,  and 
RAPIDLY-DISINTEGRATING  TABLETS 


BRIEF  SUMMARY    (For  lull  Prescribing  Information,  see  package  insert.) 
INDICATIONS  AND  USAGE:    CLARITIN  is  indicated  for  the  relief  of  nasal  and  non-nasal  symptoms 
of  seasonal  allergic  rhinitis  and  for  the  treatment  ol  chronic  idiopathic  urticaria  in  patients  6  years  of 
age  or  older 

CONTRAINDICATIONS:  CLARITIN  is  contraindicated  in  patients  who  are  hypersensitive  to  this 
medication  or  to  any  ol  its  ingredients. 

PRECAUTIONS:  General:  Patients  with  liver  impairment  or  renal  insufficiency  (GFR  <  30  mL/min) 
should  be  given  a  lower  initial  dose  (10  mg  every  other  day).  (See  CLINICAL  PHARMACOLOGY: 
Special  Populations.) 

Drug  Interactions:  Loratadine  (10  mg  once  daily)  has  been  coadministered  with  therapeutic 
doses  of  erythromycin,  cimetidme,  and  ketoconazole  in  controlled  clinical  pharmacology  studies  in 
adult  volunteers  Although  increased  plasma  concentrations  (AUC  0-24  hrs)  of  loratadine  and/or 
descarboethoxyloratadine  were  observed  following  coadministration  of  loratadine  with  each  of  these 
drugs  in  normal  volunteers  (n  =  24  in  each  study),  there  were  no  clinically  relevant  changes  in  the 
safety  profile  of  loratadine,  as  assessed  by  electrocardiographic  parameters,  clinical  laboratory  tests, 
vital  signs,  and  adverse  events.  There  were  no  significant  effects  on  QT^  intervals,  and  no  reports  of 
sedation  or  syncope.  No  effects  on  plasma  concentrations  of  cimetidine  or  ketoconazole  were 
observed.  Plasma  concentrations  (AUC  0-24  hrs)  of  erythromycin  decreased  15%  with  coadminis- 
tration ot  loratadine  relative  to  that  observed  with  erythromycin  alone.  The  clinical  relevance  of  this 
difference  is  unknown.  These  above  findings  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 
Effects  on  Plasma  Concentrations  IAUC  0-24  hrs)  of  Loratadine  and  Descarboethoxyloratadine  After 
10  Days  of  Coadministration  (Loratadine  10  mo)  in  Normal  Volunteers 

Loratadine  Descarboethoxyloratadine 

Erythromycin  (500  mg  Q8h)  +  40%  +46% 

Cimetidine  (300  mg  QID)  +103%  +6% 

Ketoconazole  (200  mgQ12h)  +307%  +73% 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  an  increase  in  adverse  events  in  subjects  who  received  oral  contra- 
ceptives and  loratadine. 

Carcinogenesis,  Mutagenesis,  and  Impairment  ol  Fertility:  In  an  18-month  carcinogenicity 
study  in  mice  and  a  2-year  study  in  rats,  loratadine  was  administered  in  the  diet  at  doses  up  to 
40  mg/kg  (mice)  and  25  mg/kg  (rats).  In  the  carcinogenicity  studies,  pharmacokinetic  assessments 
were  carried  out  to  determine  animal  exposure  to  the  drug.  AUC  data  demonstrated  that  the  expo- 
sure of  mice  given  40  mg/kg  of  loratadine  was  3.6  (loratadine)  and  18  (descarboethoxyloratadine) 
times  higher  than  in  humans  given  the  maximum  recommended  daily  oral  dose.  Exposure  of  rats 
given  25  mg/kg  of  loratadine  was  28  (loratadine)  and  67  (descarboethoxyloratadine)  times  higher 
than  in  humans  given  the  maximum  recommended  daily  oral  dose.  Male  mice  given  40  mg/kg  had  a 
significantly  higher  incidence  of  hepatocellular  tumors  (combined  adenomas  and  carcinomas)  than 
concurrent  controls.  In  rats,  a  significantly  higher  incidence  of  hepatocellular  tumors  (combined 
adenomas  and  carcinomas)  was  observed  in  males  given  10  mg/kg  and  males  and  females  given 
25  mg/kg.  The  clinical  significance  of  these  findings  during  long-term  use  of  CLARITIN  is  not  known. 

In  mutagenicity  studies,  there  was  no  evidence  of  mutagenic  potential  in  reverse  (Ames)  or  for- 
ward point  mutation  (CHO-HGPRT)  assays,  or  in  the  assay  for  DNA  damage  (rat  primary  hepatocyte 
unscheduled  DNA  assay)  or  in  two  assays  for  chromosomal  aberrations  (human  peripheral  blood 
lymphocyte  clastogenesis  assay  and  the  mouse  bone  marrow  erythrocyte  micronucleus  assay).  In 
the  mouse  lymphoma  assay,  a  positive  finding  occurred  in  the  nonactivated  but  not  the  activated 
phase  of  the  study. 

Decreased  fertility  in  male  rats,  shown  by  lower  female  conception  rates,  occurred  at  an  oral  dose 
of  64  mg/kg  (approximately  50  times  the  maximum  recommended  human  daily  oral  dose  on  a 
mg/m2  basis)  and  was  reversible  with  cessation  of  dosing.  Loratadine  had  no  effect  on  male  or 
female  fertility  or  reproduction  in  the  rat  at  an  oral  dose  of  approximately  24  mg/kg  (approximately 
20  times  the  maximum  recommended  human  daily  oral  dose  on  a  mg/m2  basis). 

Pregnancy  Category  B:  There  was  no  evidence  of  animal  teratogenicity  in  studies  performed  in 
rats  and  rabbits  at  oral  doses  up  to  96  mg/kg  (approximately  75  times  and  150  times,  respectively, 
the  maximum  recommended  human  daily  oral  dose  on  a  mg/m2  basis).  There  are,  however,  no  ade- 
quate and  well-controlled  studies  in  pregnant  women.  Because  animal  reproduction  studies  are  not 
always  predictive  of  human  response,  CLARITIN  should  be  used  during  pregnancy  only  if  clearly 
needed. 

Nursing  Mothers:  Loratadine  and  its  metabolite,  descarboethoxyloratadine,  pass  easily  into  breast 
milk  and  achieve  concentrations  that  are  equivalent  to  plasma  levels  with  an  AUCmi|k/AUCpiasma  ratio 
of  1.17  and  0.85  for  loratadine  and  descarboethoxyloratadine,  respectively.  Following  a  single  oral 
dose  of  40  mg,  a  small  amount  of  loratadine  and  descarboethoxyloratadine  was  excreted  into  the 
breast  milk  (approximately  0.03%  of  40  mg  over  48  hours).  A  decision  should  be  made  whether  to 
discontinue  nursing  or  to  discontinue  the  drug,  taking  into  account  the  importance  of  the  drug  to  the 
mother.  Caution  should  be  exercised  when  CLARITIN  is  administered  to  a  nursing  woman. 

Pediatric  Use:  The  safety  of  CLARITIN  Syrup  at  a  daily  dose  of  10  mg  has  been  demonstrated  in 
188  pediatric  patients  6-12  years  of  age  in  placebo-controlled  2-week  trials.  The  effectiveness  of 
CLARITIN  for  the  treatment  of  seasonal  allergic  rhinitis  and  chronic  idiopathic  urticaria  in  this  pedi- 
atric age  group  is  based  on  an  extrapolation  of  the  demonstrated  efficacy  of  CLARITIN  in  adults  in 
these  conditions  and  the  likelihood  that  the  disease  course,  pathophysiology,  and  the  drug's  effect 
are  substantially  similar  to  that  of  the  adults.  The  recommended  dose  for  the  pediatric  population  is 
based  on  cross-study  comparison  of  the  pharmacokinetics  of  CLARITIN  in  adults  and  pediatric  sub- 
jects and  on  the  safety  profile  of  loratadine  in  both  adults  and  pediatric  patients  at  doses  equal  to  or 
higher  than  the  recommended  doses.  The  safety  and  effectiveness  of  CLARITIN  in  pediatric  patients 
under  6  years  of  age  have  not  been  established. 

ADVERSE  REACTIONS:  CLARITIN  Tablets:  Approximately  90,000  patients,  aged  12  and  older, 
received  CLARITIN  Tablets  10  mg  once  daily  in  controlled  and  uncontrolled  studies.  Placebo- 
controlled  clinical  trials  at  the  recommended  dose  of  10  mg  once  a  day  varied  from  2  weeks'  to 
6  months'  duration.  The  rate  of  premature  withdrawal  from  these  trials  was  approximately  2%  in 
both  the  treated  and  placebo  groups. 

REPORTED  ADVERSE  EVENTS  WITH  AN  INCIDENCE  OF  MORE  THAN  2%  IN 

PLACEBO-CONTROLLED  ALLERGIC  RHINITIS  CLINICAL  TRIALS  IN  PATIENTS 

12  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OLDER 

PERCENT  OF  PATIENTS  REPORTING 


LORATADINE 

10mgQD 
n  =  1926 


PLACEBO 
n  =  2545 


CLEMASTINE 

1  mgBID 
n  =  536 


TERFENADINE 

60  mg  BID 
n  =  684 


Headache 
Somnolence 
Fatigue 
Dry  Mouth 


12 
8 
4 
3 


11 
6 
3 
2 


8 
22 

10 
4 


Adverse  events  reported  in  placebo-controlled  chronic  idiopathic  urticaria  trials  were  sn 
those  reported  in  allergic  rhinitis  studies. 

Adverse  event  rates  did  not  appear  to  ditler  significantly  based  on  age,  sex,  or  race,  altho 
number  of  nonwhite  subjects  was  relatively  small 

CLARITIN  REDITA6S  (loratadine  rapidly-disintegrating  tablets):  Approximately  500  | 
received  CLARITIN  REDITABS  (loratadine  rapidly-disintegrating  tablets)  in  controlled  clinical 
2  weeks'  duration.  In  these  studies,  adverse  events  were  similar  in  type  and  frequency  to  tho 
with  CLARITIN  Tablets  and  placebo. 

Administration  ol  CLARITIN  REDITABS  (loratadine  rapidly-disintegrating  tablets)  did  not  r 
an  increased  reporting  frequency  of  mouth  or  tongue  irritation. 

CLARITIN  Syrup:  Approximately  300  pediatric  patients  6  to  12  years  of  age  received 
loratadine  once  daily  in  controlled  clinical  trials  for  a  period  of  8-15  days.  Among  these,  18" 
were  treated  with  10  mg  loratadine  syrup  once  daily  in  placebo-controlled  trials.  Adverse  e\ 
these  pediatric  patients  were  observed  to  occur  with  type  and  frequency  similar  to  those  see 
adult  population.  The  rate  ot  premature  discontinuance  due  to  adverse  events  among  pi 
patients  receiving  loratadine  10  mg  daily  was  less  than  1%. 
ADVERSE  EVENTS  OCCURRING  WITH  A  FREQUENCY  OF  *  2%  IN  LORATADINE  SYRUP-TR 

PATIENTS  (6-12  YEARS  OLD)  IN  PLACEBO-CONTROLLED  TRIALS,  AND  MORE  FREQUEN 
THAN  IN  THE  PLACEBO  GROUP 
PERCENT  OF  PATIENTS  REPORTING 


LORATADINE 

PLACEBO 

CHLORPHENIRi 

10mgOD 

2-4  mg  BID/1 

n  =  188 

n  =  262 

n  =  170 

Nervousness 

4 

2 

2 

Wheezing 

4 

2 

5 

Fatigue 

3 

2 

5 

Hyperkinesia 

3 

1 

1 

Abdominal  Pain 

2 

0 

0 

Conjunctivitis 

2 

<1 

1 

Dysphonia 

2 

<1 

0     ' 

Malaise 

2 

0 

1 

Upper  Respiratory 

Tract  Infection 

2 

<1 

0 

In  addition  to  those  adverse  events  reported  above  (a  2%),  the  following  adverse  evem 
been  reported  in  at  least  one  patient  in  CLARITIN  clinical  trials  in  adult  and  pediatric  patients:  I 

Autonomic  Nervous  System:  Altered  lacrimation,  altered  salivation,  flushing,  hypoesB 
impotence,  increased  sweating,  thirst. 

Body  As  A  Whole:  Angioneurotic  edema,  asthenia,  back  pain,  blurred  vision,  chest  pail 
ache,  eye  pain,  fever,  leg  cramps,  malaise,  rigors,  tinnitus,  viral  infection,  weight  gain. 

Cardiovascular  System:  Hypertension,  hypotension,  palpitations,  supraventricular  tachyafl 
mias,  syncope,  tachycardia. 

Central  and  Peripheral  Nervous  System:  Blepharospasm,  dizziness,  dysphonia,  hypel 
migraine,  paresthesia,  tremor,  vertigo. 

Gastrointestinal  System:  Altered  taste,  anorexia,  constipation,  diarrhea,  dyspepsia,  flail 
gastritis,  hiccup,  increased  appetite,  nausea,  stomatitis,  toothache,  vomiting. 

Musculoskeletal  System:   Arthralgia,  myalgia. 

Psychiatric:  Agitation,  amnesia,  anxiety,  confusion,  decreased  libido,  depression,  impairej 
centration,  insomnia,  irritability,  paroniria. 

Reproductive  System:    Breast  pain,  dysmenorrhea,  menorrhagia,  vaginitis. 

Respiratory  System:  Bronchitis,  bronchospasm,  coughing,  dyspnea,  epistaxis,  hemo| 
laryngitis,  nasal  dryness,  pharyngitis,  sinusitis,  sneezing. 

Skin  and  Appendages:  Dermatitis,  dry  hair,  dry  skin,  photosensitivity  reaction,  pruritus,  pi 
rash,  urticaria. 

Urinary  System:    Altered  micturition,  urinary  discoloration,  urinary  incontinence,  urinary  retl 

In  addition,  the  following  spontaneous  adverse  events  have  been  reported  rarely  during  thl 
keting  of  loratadine:  abnormal  hepatic  function,  including  jaundice,  hepatitis,  and  hepatic  nel 
alopecia;  anaphylaxis;  breast  enlargement;  erythema  multiforme;  peripheral  edema;  and  seizurl 
OVERDOSAGE:  In  adults,  somnolence,  tachycardia,  and  headache  have  been  reported  witfl 
doses  greater  than  10  mg  with  the  Tablet  formulation  (40  to  180  mg).  Extrapyramidal  signs  afl 
pitations  have  been  reported  in  children  with  overdoses  of  greater  than  10  mg  of  CLARITIN  I 
In  the  event  of  overdosage,  general  symptomatic  and  supportive  measures  should  be  insl 
promptly  and  maintained  for  as  long  as  necessary. 

Treatment  of  overdosage  would  reasonably  consist  of  emesis  (ipecac  syrup),  except  in  pi 
with  impaired  consciousness,  followed  by  the  administration  of  activated  charcoal  to  absol 
remaining  drug.  If  vomiting  is  unsuccessful,  or  contraindicated,  gastric  lavage  should  be  peril 
with  normal  saline.  Saline  cathartics  may  also  be  of  value  for  rapid  dilution  of  bowel  corl 
Loratadine  is  not  eliminated  by  hemodialysis.  It  is  not  known  if  loratadine  is  eliminated  by  perl 
dialysis. 

No  deaths  occurred  at  oral  doses  up  to  5000  mg/kg  in  rats  and  mice  (greater  than  2400  anil 
times,  respectively,  the  maximum  recommended  human  daily  oral  dose  on  a  mg/m2  basis).  I 
oral  doses  of  loratadine  showed  no  effects  in  rats,  mice,  and  monkeys  at  doses  as  high  as  1C| 
the  maximum  recommended  human  daily  oral  dose  on  a  mg/m2  basis. 
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n  would  be  "a  good  advertisement"  for 
!  club,  but  no  new  prospects  had 
-ned  up  yet.  In  late  January  1933,  Mac- 
:n/ie  wrote  that  he  was  now  in  danger 
losing  his  electric  service  and  his  tele- 
one,  and  that  he  was  afraid  the  bank 
ght  foreclose  on  his  house. 
Roberts,  unable  to  send  money,  pro- 
ved that  the  club  issue  two  short-term 
■tes,  each  with  a  face  value  of  $1,000  and 
nominal  interest  rate  of  6  percent.  The 
'  ib  wouldn't  be  able  to  make  the  interest 
yments,  but  Roberts  thought  MacKenzie 
ight  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  notes  at  a 
,count  and  thus  obtain  some  cash.  "I 


Roberts's  personal  finances  had  suffered, 
too;  the  Depression  had  hit  him  hard.  He 
had  spent  most  of  his  decimated  savings  in 
connection  With  the  club,  and  he  must  now 
have  been  afraid  that  he  wasn't  going  to  be 
able  to  deliver  what  he  had  promised.  The 
sole  consolation  must  have  been  his  knowl- 
edge that,  whatever  new  disasters  might 
await  him  in  the  coming  months,  he  had 
nonetheless  accomplished  the  most  impor- 
tant of  his  goals:  he  had  managed  to  build 
a  golf  course  for  Bobby  Jones. 

In  February  1933,  Prescott  S.  Bush- 
whose  second  child,  George  (then  eight 
years  old),  would  one  day  be  elected  pres- 


badly,  because  they  felt  that  the  big  tour- 
nament might  attract  enough  new  mem- 
bers to  keep  the  club  alive.  Both  men 
lobbied  hard,  with  help  from  Grantland 
Rice  and  others.  In  the  end,  though,  the 
U.S.G.A.  was  not  persuaded.  On  April  13, 
Herbert  Jaques,  the  organization's  presi- 
dent, wrote  to  them  saying,  "Whereas  we 
are  all  favorably  inclined  to  this  move  in 
the  near  future,  we  do  not  think  it  is  prac- 
tical to  attempt  in  1934." 

Roberts  was  deeply  disappointed  by  the 
U.S.G.A.'s  decision.  Within  a  short  time, 
though,  he  came  up  with  a  new  idea:  the 
club  could  hold  a  tournament  of  its  own. 


This  land  had  been  lying  here  just  waiting  for  someone  to  lay  a  golf  course  upon  it." 


ust  tell  you  frankly,  however,"  Roberts 
Ided,  "that  it  will  be  out  of  the  question 
r  you  to  discount  them  in  Augusta"- 
here  the  club's  paper  would  be  known  to 
!  worthless.  MacKenzie  managed  to  use 
le  of  the  notes  in  California  as  collateral 
r  a  loan  of  $460. 

The  club  was  still  broke  on  January  6, 
•34,  when  MacKenzie,  after  a  brief  ill- 
;ss,  died  at  the  age  of  63.  He  had  last 
•en  Augusta  National  in  April  1932,  when 
ie  grass  had  not  yet  been  planted.  He 
id  called  Augusta  National  "my  best  op- 
artunity,  and  I  believe,  my  finest  achieve- 
lent."  But  he  didn't  live  to  play  it  or  even 
i  see  it  in  its  finished  form. 

iugusta  National's  official  opening  took 
place  in  January  1933.  Roberts  and 
Grantland  Rice  arranged  for 
private  train  to  bring  members 
nd  prospective  members  from 
lew  York  City  to  Augusta  for  a 
)ng  weekend  of  golf.  For  $100, 
participant  received  a  Pullman 
erth,  a  room  at  the  Bon  Air,  all 
leals,  local  transportation,  and 
iree  days  of  golf  with  Bobby 
ones.  The  outing  was  fully  subscribed— 
ie  hundred  participants  consisted  mostly 
f  New  York  businessmen,  a  few  of  whom 
rought  their  wives— but  the  golf  was  a 
isappointment.  An  article  in  the  Augusta 
'hronicle  described  the  fairways  and 
reens  that  weekend  as  "soggy"  and  said 
tiat  a  planned  competition  was  disrupted 
y  "near  freezing  weather  which  came  in 
''ith  a  cold  rain." 

In  March,  Roberts  sent  a  gloomy  letter 
d  Jones.  "All  available  funds  have  been 
ised  up,"  he  wrote,  "and  we  are  operat- 
ng  on  a  'hand  to  mouth'  basis."  On  a 
pod  day,  a  dozen  visitors  with  guest 
ards  might  drop  by  to  play,  producing 
otal  revenues  of  $48.  If  it  rained,  the 
evenues  were  zero. 


FIELD  OF  DREAMS 
Jones  hits  drives  on  the 
eighth  hole  of  the 
still-unfinished  course, 
observed  by  Alister 
MacKenzie,  in  plus  fours 


ident  of  the  United 
States— played  two 
rounds  at  Augusta 
National.  Bush  was  a 
Wall  Street  lawyer  and 
the  chairman  of  the  championship  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Golf  Associa- 
tion, American  golf's  main  governing 
body  and  rule-making  organization  and 
the  sponsor  of  the  U.S.  Open  and  Ama- 
teur championships.  (His  wife's  father, 
George  H.  Walker,  had  been  the  president 
of  the  U.S.G.A.  in  1920  and  is  the  man  af- 
ter whom  the  Walker  Cup  was  named.) 
Not  long  after  Bush's  rounds,  Roberts,  in  a 
letter  to  a  club  member  named  Charles  H. 
Sabin,  wrote  that  Bush  had  "made  the 
suggestion  that  [Augusta  National]  might 
be  used  for  the  U.S.  Open  Championship 
in  1934"— a  suggestion  that  may  actually 
have  originated  with  Roberts,  who  had  in- 
vited Bush  to  play. 

Roberts  and  Jones  wanted  the  Open 


A  private  event  wouldn't  have  the  automat- 
ic appeal  of  the  Open,  but  it  might  still  at- 
tract notice,  bring  in  revenues,  lure  new 
members,  and  help  to  extend  the  patience 
of  the  club's  financial  backers. 

There  were  several  big  advantages  to 
Roberts's  new  plan.  The  biggest  one,  he 
quickly  realized,  was  that  Jones  might  be 
persuaded  to  play.  With  Jones  in  the  field, 
the  new  tournament  would  instantly  be- 
come the  most  talked-about  golf  event  of 
the  year. 

There  would  have  been  no  possibility  of 
Jones's  playing  in  an  Open.  In  order  to  do 
so,  he  would  have  had  to  "turn  profession- 
al" as  a  player— an  idea  he  abhorred  be- 
cause by  U.S.G.A.  rules  he  was  no  longer 
an  amateur.  At  the  time  of  Jones's  retire- 
ment from  competition  late  in  1930.  War- 
ner Bros,  had  hired  him  to  make  instruc- 
tional films,  and  shortly  after  that.  A  ( i 
Spalding  &  Bros,  signed  him  up  to  design 
and  promote  golf  clubs.  (Those  business 
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opportunities  represented  .1  powciiul  in- 
ducement to  stop  playing  competitive  golf, 
Jones's  golf-related  income  in  1933,  when 
the  first  tournament  was  being  planned, 
was  more  than  $100,000;  in  contrast,  Paul 
Runyan,  who  won  sewn  events  that  year 
and  was  the  loin's  leading  money  winner, 
had  gross  tournament  earnings  of  less  than 
$6,500.)  Upon  signing  with  Warner  Bros., 
Jones  had  written.  "I  am  not  certain  that 
the  step  I  am  taking  is  in  a  strict  sense  a  vi- 
olation of  the  amateur  rule.  I  think  a  lot 
might  he  said  on  either  side.  But  1  am  so 
far  convinced  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  spir- 
it of  amateurism  that  1  am  prepared  to  ac- 
cept and  even  endorse  a  ruling  that  it  is  an 
infringement."  This  had  been  an  inflamma- 
tory issue  in  1930.  and  he  did  not  want  to 
visit  it  again. 

There  was  probably  a  touch  of  snob- 
bery in  Jones's  antipathy  to  being  called  a 


identified  dene  Sarazen's  victory  the  fol 
lowing  year  as  the  pivotal  event,  Others 

have  claimed  that  the  critical  tournament 
was  the  last  Masters  belbre  the  wartime 
hiatus,  in  1942,  when  Byron  Nelson  beat 
Ben  Hogan  by  a  stroke  in  an  IK-hole  play- 
oil'  that  is  still  celebrated  as  epochal.  By 
1947,  Leonard  Crawley,  the  golf  correspon- 
dent of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  be- 
lieved that  there  were  two  American  ma- 
jors, the  Open  and  the  Masters.  Herbert 
Warren  Wind  felt  that  the  Masters  became 
a  major  seven  years  later,  in  1954,  when 
Hogan  lost  a  second  monumental  playoff, 
also  by  a  stroke,  this  time  to  Sam  Snead. 

For  all  of  that,  the  great  tournament 
began  very  modestly.  Because  the  club 
had  several  members  "who  do  not  wish  to 
be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  use  the 
course  during  four  days  of  the  best  por- 
tion of  the  winter  season,"  Roberts  wrote 


dined  because  he  couldn't  lake  lime  t 
from  his  job  at  the  Brentwood  Count 
Club  in  Los  Angeles.  Dulra's  brother,  Mfi 
tie,  did  play:  he  tied  for  II th  and  won  $10 

Jones  arrived  in  Augusta  nine  days  b 
lore  the  tournament  in  order  to  get  h 
game  into  shape.  In  his  first  practk 
round  which  he  played  with  Roberts  ar 
two  other  members  he  shot  71.  (Duril 
an  earlier  visit,  he  had  shot  65.)  The  A 
Xtt.sia  Chronicle  reported  that  his  sco 
would  have  been  lower  had  there  ni 
been  "excessive  grass"  on  the  greens. 

Despite  pronounced  putting  problem 
Jones  remained  at  or  near  the  top  of  1 
most  everyone's  list  of  favorites— un 
Thursday  afternoon.  "So  there  you  are 
O.  B.  Keeler  wrote  in  The  Atlanta  Joumt 
"and  there  was  Bobby  Jones,  playing  tt 
first  round  with  Paul  Runyan  before 
simply  magnificent  gallery,  and  workir 


Bobby  Jones  described  the  typical  golf  professional  as  "an  uneducated  club  servant.' 


professional;  in  a  letter  to  Roberts  many 
years  later,  he  described  the  typical  pro  as 
"an  uneducated  club  servant"— a  point  of 
view  he  might  well  have  formed  in  the 
days  when  only  amateur  competitors  were 
accorded  the  honorific  "Mr.,"  profession- 
al golfers  often  weren't  allowed  to  set  foot 
inside  clubhouses,  and  tournament  organ- 
izers distinguished  between  "gentlemen" 
and  "players." 

But  the  tournament  absolutely  had  to 
have  Jones  in  the  field.  Attracting  top 
players  to  a  small  new  tournament  would 
have  been  far  harder,  if  not  impossible, 
without  his  participation,  and  so  would 
selling  tickets.  Revenues  at  the  1930  U.S. 
Open,  the  third  leg  of  Jones's  Grand 
Slam,  had  been  double  what  they  would 
be  the  following  year,  after  Jones  had  quit 
the  game.  At  the  1930  Amateur,  which 
was  held  at  Merion  Cricket  Club,  in  Ard- 
more,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.G.A.  officials  had 
entreated  Jones  to  play  a  practice  round 
the  day  before  the  competition— some- 
thing he  ordinarily  didn't  like  to  do— so 
that  they  could  sell  more  tickets  and  there- 
by further  replenish  their  treasury,  which 
had  been  ravaged  by  hard  times. 

The  Masters  today  gives  the  impression 
of  having  existed  forever,  but  in  fact  it 
is  the  youngest  of  the  four  majors.  The 
British  Open  is  74  years  older,  the  U.S. 
Open  is  39  years  older,  and  the  P.G.A.  is 
18  years  older.  Exactly  when  the  Masters 
became  a  major  tournament,  as  opposed 
to  when  it  was  first  held,  is  a  matter  of  de- 
bate. Some  commentators— among  them 
the  correspondent  from  Time— moved  it 
immediately  to  that  select  list.  Some  have 


in  his  announcement  to  the  P.G.A.,  the 
field  would  be  kept  small  enough  so  that 
no  competitive  rounds  would  have  to  be 
scheduled  for  the  mornings,  when  tee 
times  would  be  reserved  for  members. 
(The  idea  of  leaving  the  course  open  for 
members  during  the  mornings  was  later 
dropped.)  Actually,  there  was  never  much 
danger  of  the  field's  becoming  too  large. 
Roberts,  Jones,  and  Rice  planned  for  a 
small  event  in  part  because  they  weren't 
sure  how  many  of  their  invitations  would 
be  accepted.  The  club,  furthermore,  didn't 
have  facilities  for  a  large  number  of  play- 
ers. The  clubhouse  was  still  a  mess,  and 
other  conveniences  were  minimal.  To  en- 
sure that  spectators  and  others  would  have 
enough  places  to  sit,  Roberts  borrowed  66 
chairs  from  two  local  funeral  homes. 

The  Masters  has  always  been  a  tourna- 
ment to  which  players  are  invited.  For 
the  first  tournament,  the  decision  to 
send  invitations  may  have  been  influenced 
by  a  fear  that  too  few  distinguished  players 
would  sign  up  if  they  weren't  asked  directly. 
Active  players  seldom  decline  invitations 
nowadays,  but  that  was  not  true  in  the  be- 
ginning. Willie  Klein,  who  was  the  profes- 
sional at  La  Gorce  Golf  Club  in  Miami 
Beach,  wrote  two  weeks  before  the  first 
tournament  to  say  that  "it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  get  away  to  play  in  the  Mas- 
ters Open"— a  name  that  he  had  picked  up 
not  from  the  invitation  but  from  the  news- 
papers. Klein  explained  that  his  club  was 
having  "a  fairly  good  season"  and  he  there- 
fore couldn't  leave.  Olin  Dutra,  who  had 
won  the  P.G.A.  in  1932  and  would  win 
the  U.S.  Open  at  Merion  later  in  1934,  de- 


steadily  and  hard,  and  bearing  down  at 
times,  and  employing  all  the  craft  gaine 
in  15  years  of  major  league  campaigning 
and  betrayed  by  his  putting  and  flacci 
work  about  the  greens  into  a  76  which  o 
dinarily  should  have  been  a  round  in  p; 
or  better."  He  followed  his  76  with  7 
leaving  himself  eight  strokes  behind  Ho 
ton  Smith,  the  eventual  winner.  He  fit 
ished  with  two  rounds  of  even  par  an 
ended  up  in  a  respectable  tie  for  13th. 

Jones  had  never  been  a  factor,  and  b 
the  end  of  the  tournament  he  was  reasoi 
ably  sure  that  he  would  never  contend  in 
tournament  again.  But  perhaps  he  wa 
pleasantly  surprised  to  discover  that  h: 
fans  didn't  seem  to  mind,  and  that  his  ga 
lery  on  the  last  day  was  larger  than  h: 
gallery  on  the  first.  He  had  been  emba 
rassed  initially  by  the  state  of  his  shoi 
game,  but  by  the  time  he  finished  on  Sur 
day  he  was  already  looking  forward  to  pla\ 
ing  again  the  following  year.  Twenty-fiv 
years  later  he  was  able  to  write,  "Eve 
though  some  of  my  playing  experiences  i 
the  tournament  have  not  been  altogethe 
rewarding,  at  this  point  I  have  no  hesitanc 
in  saying  that  the  Masters  Tournament  ha 
provided  one  of  the  most  truly  wonderfi 
aspects  of  my  life  with  the  associations  am 
excitement  it  has  brought  and  with  the  sa 
isfaction  we  have  felt  in  the  development  0 
the  tournament  and  the  golf  course." 

Jones's  return  to  competition  guarar 
teed  big  headlines  for  the  first  Masters 
but  ticket  sales  fell  the  next  year.  A 
the  end  of  1935,  the  club's  bondholders 
under  pressure  from  its  bankers,  fore 
closed.  The  bondholders  bought  the  prof 
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ert\  and  reorganized  the  club,  thereby 
protecting  it  from  roughly  $25,000  in 
construction-related  debts.  But  grave  dan- 
ger remained. 

These  trying  developments  strength- 
ened Roberts's  conviction  that  the  tourna- 
ment was  the  club's  only  hope.  Many 
years  later,  he  said  that  the  hospitality  for 
which  the  Masters  is  legendary  had  been 
the  product  of  necessity.  To  sell  enough 
tickets  to  cover  costs,  the  club  had  to 
pamper  spectators.  The  price  had  to  be 
low,  the  food  had  to  be  good,  the  views 
had  to  be  unobstructed,  the  course  had  to 
be  perfect.  Roberts  built  the  Masters  in 
the  same  way  successful  entrepreneurs 
have  always  built  businesses:  by  focusing 
on  the  needs  of  his  customers. 

Then  came  the  war.  Just  as  the  club 
and  the  tournament  finally  seemed  to  be 
taking  hold,  the  world  turned  upside 
down.  "My  own  notion,"  Jones  wrote  to 
Roberts  a  little  more  than  two  weeks  after 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  "is 
that  we  should  keep  going  until  we  strike 
a  definite  snag."  Roberts  agreed.  Both  men 
soon  realized,  though,  that  the  inevitable 
snag  was  not  far  in  the  future. 

Roberts  announced  the  club's  temporary 
closing  in  a  letter  to  the  members  on 
October  1,  1942,  shortly  before  what 
would  have  been  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  full  playing  season.  By  that  time, 
travel  had  become  difficult,  Augusta's  ho- 
tels were  about  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
army,  and  many  of  the  club's  employees 


the  end,  only  cattle  and  turkeys  were  tried.) 
Despite  Roberts's  enthusiasm,  the  live- 
stock experiment  didn't  turn  out  as 
planned.  A  ceiling  had  been  imposed  on 
the  price  of  turkeys  but  not  on  that  of  feed, 
and  the  market  for  beef  was  hurt  by  a  sud- 
den cattle  glut  resulting  from  drought  con- 
ditions in  the  West.  By  the  fall  of  1944.  the 
club  had  lost  about  $5,000  on  the  beef  op- 
eration, not  including  the  cost  of  damage 
to  the  course  and  its  plantings.  The  loss 
was  partly  offset  by  a  profit  on  the  turkeys. 
But  Roberts  concluded,  in  a  letter  to  the 
members,  that  "we  have  a  better  chance  as 
a  golf  club  rather  than  as  live-stock  feed- 
ers." For  a  long  time  afterward,  the  fair- 
ways at  Augusta  National  were  speckled 
with  circles  of  bright  green  grass  about  a 
foot  in  diameter. 

Restoring  the  course  to  playable  condi- 
tion began  in  late  1944.  Much  of  the  work 
was  done  by  42  German  prisoners  of  war, 
who  were  being  detained  at  a  military 
camp  in  Augusta  and  were  available  for 
hire  as  day  laborers.  The  prisoners  were  en- 
gineers who  had  built  bridges  in  Africa  for 
Field  Marshal  Erwin  Rommel's  tanks. 
They  built  a  similar  bridge  over  Rae's 
Creek  near  the  13th  tee  and  marked  it  with 
a  sign  on  which  they  carved  an  inscription. 
Neither  the  bridge  nor  the  sign  still  exists. 

The  second  most  consequential  friend- 
ship of  Roberts's  life  began  on  April 
13,  1948,  when  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
first  visited  Augusta  National.  The  future 
president  was  between  jobs.  He  had  com- 


pleted a  two-year  stint,  at  the  request  of 
President  Truman,  as  the  chief  of  staff  of 
the  United  States  Army,  and  he  had  ac- 
cepted but  not  yet  begun  his  first  civilian 
appointment,  as  the  president  of  Colum- 
bia University.  His  trip  to  Augusta  was 
arranged  by  a  member  named  William 
E.  Robinson,  who  had  met  Eisenhower 
during  the  war  and  was  now  the  general 
manager  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Robinson  had  discussed  with  Roberts  the 
possibility  of  bringing  the  general  to  the 
club,  and  Roberts  had  been  delighted 
with  the  idea. 

For  Eisenhower,  the  club  became  a 
sanctuary,  as  it  had  been  for  Jones.  He 
could  play  golf  there  without  attracting  a 
crowd,  and  he  could  always  find  a  bridge 
game.  Despite  various  security  restrictions, 
Eisenhower  was  a  hit  with  the  members, 
and  vice  versa.  At  the  end  of  his  first  visit, 
he  posed  for  pictures  in  the  green  jacket  of 
a  member  who  wasn't  present,  and  he  lat- 
er sent  a  signed  copy  of  one  of  the  pho- 
tographs to  Roberts.  It  was  inscribed,  "For 
Cliff  Roberts— who  did  so  much  to  make 
our  visit  to  the  Augusta  National  the  most 
delightful  vacation  of  our  lives." 

Augusta  National  provided  what  may 
have  been  Ike  and  Mamie  Eisenhower's 
first  real  opportunity  as  adults  to  establish 
ongoing,  permanent  friendships— much  as 
it  had  for  Roberts  more  than  15  years  be- 
fore. Ike  and  Mamie  had  been  married  for 
a  little  over  30  years  at  the  time  of  their 
first  visit,  and  during  those  years  they  had 
had  more  than  30  homes.  They  had  lived 


The  Masters  is  viewed  almost  universally  as  the  best-run  golf  tournament  in  the  world. 


and  members  (among  them  Jones)  were 
already  in  uniform.  "Some  months  ago 
we  cut  down  our  staff  to  just  a  skeleton 
maintenance  crew,"  Roberts  reported, 
"but  the  golf  course  and  the  plants  are 
being  properly  cared  for  and  we  can  pre- 
pare to  open  just  as  soon  as  the  war's 
end  is  definitely  in  sight." 

In  1942,  Jones  suggested  to  Roberts 
that  the  club  might  both  contribute  to 
the  war  effort  and  improve  its  financial 
situation  by  raising  cattle  on  the  golf 
course  during  the  period  when  the  club 
was  shut  down.  The  idea  was  that  the 
cattle  would  keep  the  Bermuda  grass  un 
der  control  while  fat- 
tening themselves  to 
the  point  where  they 
could  be  sold  at  a 
profit.  Roberts  suggest- 
ed that  the  club  might 
also  want  to  try  rais- 
ing turkeys,  geese,  fish, 
"and  what-not."  (In 
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in  modest  military  housing  or  Bmall  apart- 
ments, and  their  neighbors  and  friends 
had  changed  as  rapidlj  as  Ike's  assign- 
ments. Their  first  trip  to  Augusta  National 
was  their  first  vacation  in  more  than  a  (.Ice- 
ado.  A  number  of  the  people  they  met 
then  and  during  subsequent  visits  would 
be  among  their  closest  friends  lor  the  rest 
oi'  their  lives 

While  at  Augusta  National.  "Ike  want- 
ed to  play  golf,  practice  golf,  or  take  golf 
lessons,  all  day  long,"  Roberts  wrote  in  his 
hook  about  the  club.  Of  the  two,  Roberts 
was  by  far  the  more  skillful  player.  (A 
bumper  sticker  during  Ike's  second  presi- 
dential campaign  read,  bin  HOGAN  FOR 
PRESIDENT.  II  WE'RE  GOING  TO  HAVE  A 
GOLFER,  LET'S  HAVE  A  GOOD  ONE.)  Eisen- 
hower had  injured  his  left  knee  as  a  young 
man  while  playing  football  at  West  Point, 
and  he  was  forced  to  swing  mostly  from 


lew  months,  I  went  over  with  him  the 
things  that  I  tin  night  he  ought  to  own,  in 
the  way  of  Stocks  and  bonds,  and  1  would 
explain  everything  to  him  in  detail."  Ei- 
senhower was  an  eager  student,  Roberts 
recalled,  and  he  enjoyed  his  financial  edu- 
cation. He  later  executed  a  power  of  attor- 
ney that  gave  Roberts  discretionary  au- 
thority over  all  the  family's  investments. 

When  Eisenhower  was  elected  president 
in  1952,  Roberts  no  longer  felt  comfortable 
managing  his  personal  investments.  He 
worried  that  his  friendship  with  Ike  creat- 
ed too  many  possibilities  for  apparent  con- 
flicts of  interest,  and  that  on  some  occa- 
sion he  might  inadvertently  invest  some  of 
the  president's  money  in  a  company  that 
stood  to  gain  from  some  government  ac- 
tion of  which  he  was  unaware,  thus  leaving 
the  president  (and  himself)  vulnerable  to 
criticism  by  the  press  or  what  he  referred 


what  would  happen  to  Ins  wile  should 
Ins  heart  condition  turn  out  to  be  fatal. 

Roberts  then  went  down  the  hall  to  see 
Mamie  When  he  mentioned  the  $30,000. 
Mamie  said  that  she  didn't  want  to  put  it 
at  risk,  because  she  might  need  it  some- 
day "to  buy  her  way  into  the  widows' 
home,"  Roberts  later  recalled.  He  then 
did  something  that  Ike  had  never  done: 
He  explained  to  Mamie  how  their  invest- 
ments were  set  up  and  how  much  their 
portfolio  was  now  worth,  and  he  assured 
her  that  no  matter  what  might  happen 
to  Ike  she  would  always  have  enough 
money  to  live  comfortably.  Not  long  after 
their  talk,  Mamie  surprised  Roberts  by 
"meekly"  sending  him  $30,000  to  be  in- 
vested—in stocks. 

Eisenhower  viewed  his  presidency  as 
his  patriotic  duty;  during  those  eight  years, 
he  viewed  the  loyalty  of  his  Augusta  Na- 


CBS  added  a  ninth  camera  in  1958.  Today  it  uses  29  cameras  to  cover  the  tournament. 


the  waist  up.  He  was  a  short  hitter  and  an 
inveterate  slicer.  His  putting  was  so  poor 
that  sympathetic  playing  partners  would 
often  knock  away  any  ball  that  was  re- 
motely near  the  leather— a  practice  that 
sometimes  led  to  controversy.  At  the  Burn- 
ing Tree  Club,  in  Bethesda,  Maryland, 
where  he  often  played  when  he  was  in 
Washington,  the  caddies  sometimes  made 
side  bets  on  their  players.  After  Eisenhow- 
er had  jabbed  his  ball  several  feet  past  the 
hole  on  one  green,  his  opponent  said, 
"That's  good,  Mr.  President,"  and  a  cad- 
die, appalled,  said,  "It  ain't  good  by  me." 

Not  long  before  his  first  visit  to  Augusta 
National,  Eisenhower  had  finished  writ- 
ing Crusade  in  Europe,  his  wartime 
memoir,  which  would  be  published  later  in 
1948.  Roberts  was  one  of  several  people 
who  counseled  Eisenhower  on  how  best  to 
structure  the  financial  side  of  the  deal.  A 
provision  of  the  tax  law  at  that  time  permit- 
ted certain  kinds  of  authors  under  certain 
circumstances  to  treat  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  a  book  as  a  capital  gain  rather 
than  as  ordinary  income— an  arrangement 
that  led  to  substantial  savings  in  taxes— and 
Roberts  recommended  that  he  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  Eisenhower  did.  Doubleday 
bought  all  rights  to  the  book  for  a  lump 
sum  of  $635,000.  After  taxes,  Ike  netted  a 
little  less  than  half  a  million  dollars. 

When  Eisenhower  received  the  fee  for 
his  book,  he  went  immediately  to  Rob- 
erts. "He  knew  I  was  in  the  investment 
business,"  Roberts  recalled  in  1968,  "so 
he  just  handed  the  proceeds  of  the  book 
over  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  put  it  into 
income  securities  k  r  him.  For  the  first 


to  as  "left-wing  politicians."  Eisenhower  at 
first  saw  no  need  for  such  a  precaution, 
but  Roberts  was  adamant.  The  solution  he 
proposed  was  to  place  all  of  Eisenhower's 
investments  in  a  trust  at  a  bank  in  Balti- 
more and  to  give  control  of  the  accounts 
to  two  men  at  an  investment  firm  in  which 
Roberts  was  not  involved.  That  was  done— 
although  Eisenhower  insisted  that  Roberts 
be  consulted  before  any  investment  deci- 
sions were  made.  The  president  received 
occasional  reports  on  the  total  value  of  his 
holdings,  but  he  never  knew  any  of  the 
specifics  during  the  eight  years  he  was  in 
office,  and,  in  fact,  didn't  see  his  tax  re- 
turns. This  may  have  been  the  first  blind 
trust  in  American  politics.  Since  that  time, 
similar  arrangements  have  become  com- 
mon among  political  candidates,  appointed 
officials,  and  other  public  figures. 

After  the  presidency,  Roberts  went  back 
to  guiding  Eisenhower's  investments  di- 
rectly. When  Ike  was  offered  investment 
ideas  by  other  people,  his  standard  re- 
sponse was  that  he  would  have  to  "check 
with  Cliff." 

After  suffering  a  heart  attack  in  1955, 
Ike  asked  Roberts  at  the  hospital  if  he 
would  talk  to  Mamie  about  her  finances. 
Ike  had  given  Mamie  $30,000  when  he 
sold  the  publishing  rights  to  Crusade  in 
Europe,  and  she  had  always  kept  that 
money  in  a  savings  account,  where  it 
earned  just  one  percent  a  year.  (Mamie, 
when  it  came  to  investments,  had  the  "in- 
stincts of  a  squirrel,"  Roberts  said,  and 
had  never  trusted  stocks.)  Eisenhower  and 
Roberts  had  had  this  conversation  several 
times  before;  the  subject  arose  again  clear- 
ly because  Eisenhower  was  worried  about 


tional  friends,  to  some  extent,  as  their  pa- 
triotic duty— and  they  would  have  agreed. 
Roberts's  visits  to  the  White  House  were 
so  frequent  and  so  important  to  the  Eisen- 
howers that  they  reserved  a  bedroom  (the 
Red  Room)  for  his  use,  and  kept  a  tooth- 
brush and  a  pair  of  pajamas  for  him  in 
the  closet. 

In  the  fall  of  1945,  as  Augusta  National 
was  emerging  from  its  wartime  hiberna- 
tion, Roberts  wrote  a  lengthy  memoran- 
dum to  James  Searle,  the  club's  manager, 
enumerating  steps  that  had  to  be  taken  to 
prepare  for  the  first  postwar  Masters,  in 
1946.  "I  don't  suppose  anyone  will  be 
ready  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  televi- 
sion," he  wrote  in  passing,  "but  if  they 
can  by  next  April,  I  will  naturally  want  to 
hear  about  it."  Roberts  was  surely  one  of 
the  only  people  at  that  time  who  were 
even  thinking  about  the  possibility  of 
showing  golf  on  TV.  Fewer  than  6,000 
television  sets  were  in  use  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  had  screens  the  size  of 
a  hand. 

Roberts's  interest  in  broadcasting  dated 
back  to  the  first  Augusta  National  Invita- 
tion Tournament,  in  1934,  which  had 
been  covered  on  radio  by  CBS.  Roberts 
felt  the  radio  program  was  important 
both  because  it  enabled  distant  fans  to  fol- 
low the  tournament  and  because  it  helped 
stir  up  interest  among  potential  ticket  buy- 
ers. In  the  early  40s,  CBS  declined  to  re- 
new its  radio  contract,  and  the  club 
signed  instead  with  NBC.  That  agreement 
also  gave  NBC  the  right  to  televise  the 
tournament— and  as  late  as  two  months 
before  the  1947  Masters,  Roberts  believed 
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that    it    might   do  so.    Hut    NIK'   passed. 

I  atei  thai  year,  a  local  station  in  Missouri 
covered  the  final  hole  of  the  1947  U.S. 
Open,  at  the  St,  Louis  Country  Club  That 
program  the  first  television  broadcast  of 
a  golf  tournament  was  not  a  great  suc- 
cess Golf  was  poorh  suited  to  the  TV 
technology  of  the  day,  since  the  game 
was  played  outdoors  in  unpredictable  light- 
ing, and  the  competitors  roamed  over  an 
area  that  was  hard  to  cover  with  Station- 
ary cameras. 

Seven  years  later.  NBC  provided  limit- 
ed coverage  of  the  1954  U.S.  Open,  at 
Baltusrol  Golf  Club,  in  Springfield,  New 
Jersey,  beginning  at  the  17th  green.  Rob- 
erts wanted  the  Masters  to  be  carried  on 
television,  too,  but  NBC  wasn't  interested. 
Roberts  persisted,  and  early  in  1956,  un- 
der pressure  from  the  club,  Tom  S.  Gal- 
lery, who  was  the  director  of  sports  at 
NBC,  wrote  to  Roberts  to  say  that  NBC 
was  declining  to  exercise  the  renewal  op- 
tion in  its  current  contract.  That  meant. 
Gallery  wrote,  that  Augusta  National  was 
"free  to  make  such  arrangements  as  it 
sees  fit  with  respect  to  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision rights  to  the  1956  Tournament." 
The  club  hastily  made  an  agreement  with 
CBS,    and    the    first    Masters    television 


in  1958,  CBS  lengthened  the  Sunday 
broadcast  by  30  minutes  although  it  did 
so  at  the  expense  ol  the  I  inlay  broadcast. 
which  it  permanently  eliminated;  and  the 
network  added  an  8lh  camera  in  1957,  a 
9th  in  1958,  a  10th  in  1959.  and  an  II  th  in 
1961.  Today,  CBS  uses  29  cameras  in  its 
coverage  of  the  tournament. 

In  a  letter  to  Jones  in  December  1946. 
Roberts  wrote.  "I  want  you  to  take  over 
as  Tournament  Chairman  in  five  years." 
adding,  "I'd  like  you  to  start  saying  now, 
whatever  you  will,  about  Tournament  poli- 
cies." In  five  years,  Jones  would  be  50 
years  old  and  beyond  competing  in  the 
Masters.  He  and  Roberts  had  both  felt 
that  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  him  to 
have  any  official  involvement  in  the  run- 
ning of  the  tournament  or  the  selection  of 
the  field  for  as  long  as  he  was  a  competi- 
tor. But  Roberts  hoped  that  his  friend 
would  take  charge  of  the  tournament  as 
soon  as  his  playing  days  were  over. 

Whether  that  transition  would  actually 
have  taken  place  will  never  be  known, 
because  events  in  the  intervening  years 
dramatically  altered  Jones's  life.  In  a 
press  release  issued  early  in  1949,  Rob- 
erts explained  what  had  happened.  "As  a 


drive  himself  around  the  property  and  vis- 
it friends  on  the  course.  I  he  cart  became 

Jones's  link  to  the  club  and  the  Masters. 

"I  sprained  my  ankle  one  year."  Dr. 
Stephen  Brown,  a  member,  recalls,  "and  I 
had  a  cast  on  my  leg.  so  I  couldn't  play. 
But  I  came  over  here  anyway,  just  to  visit. 
Bob  Jones  asked  me  if  I  would  chauffeur 
him  around,  so  I  got  in  his  cart  and  took 
him  onto  the  course  so  he  could  watch 
some  of  his  friends.  Then  he  said,  'Steve, 
1  want  to  get  a  haircut."  We  had  a  bar- 
bershop back  of  the  pro  shop  at  that 
time,  and  I  drove  him  over  there  in  the 
cart.  There  was  a  little  step  in  front  of 
the  shop,  and  he  couldn't  raise  his  foot 
high  enough  to  get  over  it.  He  said, 
'Steve,  how  about  putting  my  foot  up 
there.'  So  I  reached  down  and  picked  up 
the  foot  of  this  great  athlete  and  lifted  it' 
six  inches  onto  the  step,  and  tears  came 
into  my  eyes." 

Jones  bore  his  illness  heroically,  but  his 
long  and  painful  decline  was  hard  for  his 
friends  to  watch.  The  sportswriter  Charles 
Price,  who  was  close  to  Jones  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  wrote  about  some  of 
their  final  visits  in  a  column  in  Golf  Digest 
in  1991.  "By  1968  Bobby  Jones'  health  had 
slipped  from  the  terrible  to  the  abysmal. 


'Ike  wanted  to  play  golf,  practice  golf,  or  take  golf  lessons,  all  day  long/'  Roberts  wrote. 


broadcast  took  place  less  than  a  month 
later.  Golf  fans  in  most  of  the  country 
were  able  to  watch  live  as  Jack  Burke  Jr. 
beat  Ken  Venturi  by  a  single  stroke. 

That  first  Masters  broadcast  was  un- 
even in  the  extreme,  and  it  lasted  just  a  to- 
tal of  two  and  a  half  hours  over  three 
days,  but  it  was  a  hit  with  golf  fans.  The 
number  of  viewers  was  estimated  at  10 
million,  and  Roberts  later  learned  that  in 
golf-club  grillrooms  all  over  the  country 
groups  of  players  had  gathered  to  catch 
glimpses  of  the  action  and  the  course. 

Roberts  was  delighted  but  wanted 
more.  He  urged  the  network  to  bury  its 
cables  on  the  course,  in  order  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way  and  out  of  sight  (and  to 
force  a  wavering  CBS  to  make  a  commit- 
ment to  carry  the  tournament  in  subse- 
quent years);  to  extend  Sunday's  coverage 
from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  in 
order  to  increase  the  likelihood  that  the 
main  action  at  the  end  of  the  tournament 
would  not  be  finished  before  the  broad- 
cast began;  and  to  put  more  cameras  on 
the  course. 

CBS  eventually  came  around  to  Rob- 
erts's point  of  view  on  those  and  other  is- 
sues. Burying  the  cables  turned  out  to  save 
money  and  to  improve  transmission  quali- 
ty (although  deterioration  was  a  problem); 


result  of  an  injury  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  spine,  which  is  believed  by  his  doc- 
tors to  have  occurred  when  he  was  quite 
young,"  Roberts  wrote,  "Bob  has  occa- 
sionally suffered,  for  some  years,  from 
what  he  called  a  'crick'  in  his  neck  and  a 
lame  shoulder."  Roberts  had  also  be- 
come aware  at  some  point  that  Jones 
had  begun  to  drag  one  foot.  "The  first 
noticeable  discomfort,"  Roberts  contin- 
ued, "occurred  in  Scotland  in  1926,  but 
the  exact  cause  of  the  trouble  was  never 
accurately  determined  until  1948."  At 
that  time,  Jones  was  diagnosed  with  sy- 
ringomyelia, a  rare  and  devastating  dis- 
ease in  which  a  fluid-filled  cavity  forms 
inside  the  spinal  cord  and,  as  it  grows 
over  a  period  of  months  or  years,  de- 
stroys the  center  of  it.  Typical  symptoms 
include  numbness,  difficulty  in  walking, 
weakness  of  the  arms  and  legs,  deforma- 
tion of  the  hands,  and  chronic  pain.  The 
symptoms  are  almost  always  progressive, 
as  they  were  in  Jones's  case,  and  even  to- 
day for  the  vast  majority  of  patients  there 
is  no  cure.  Jones  underwent  two  opera- 
tions, but  they  didn't  help. 

He  never  played  golf  again.  More  than 
50  of  the  club's  members  chipped  in  to 
buy  him  a  golf  cart,  which  was  among  the 
first  to  be  manufactured,  so  that  he  could 


Price  recalled.  "His  eyes  were  bloodshot 
from  the  spinal  disease  he  had  endured  for 
20  years,  his  arms  atrophied  to  the  size  of 
a  schoolgirl's,  his  ankles  so  swollen  by 
body  fluids  that  they  spilled  over  the  edges 
of  his  shoes."  His  hands  were  gnarled  and 
misshapen.  To  sign  his  name,  he  used  a 
ballpoint  pen  inserted  in  a  rubber  ball  and 
a  spring  device  that  helped  to  support  his 
hand  and  wrist.  His  script  was  large,  shaky, 
and  round;  it  looked  like  the  scrawl  of  a 
third-grader.  He  sometimes  drank  more 
than  he  should,  undoubtedly  to  dull  the 
unremitting  pain  that  is  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing symptoms  of  syringomyelia. 

I  ones  was  so  ill  in  the  spring  of  1969 
I  that  he  was  unable  to  make  the  trip 
U  from  Atlanta  to  Augusta  for  the  Mas- 
ters, a  development  that  worried  and  de- 
pressed Roberts.  Then,  two  weeks  before 
the  tournament,  Eisenhower  died.  "This 
is  an  unhappy  period  for  me,"  Roberts 
wrote  in  a  sad  letter  to  his  sister.  At  din- 
ner during  Jones's  last  visits  to  the  club. 
Roberts  always  included  him  at  his  table 
in  the  Trophy  Room.  During  the  last 
tournament  Jones  attended,  in  1968,  Rob- 
erts went  to  confer  with  him  in  his  cabin. 
Jones  was  suffering  from  an  intestinal 
virus  in  addition  to  his  steadily  worsening 
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spinal  condition,  and  he  was  nearly  help- 
less Roberts  was  visibly  shaken  when  he 
returned  to  his  room,  and  said  to  a  visi- 
tor, "I  will  never  let  that  happen  to  me." 

Roberts  was  getting  old  himself,  and  the 
pressures  of  running  both  the  club  and  the 
Masters  had  begun  to  weigh  on  him.  \i  a 
press  conference  shortly  before  the  tourna- 
ment in  1976,  when  he  had  just  turned  82, 
he  announced  that  he  had  chosen  a  suc- 
cessor William  lane,  a  member  from 
Houston,  Texas.  Roberts  stressed,  though, 
thai  he  wouldn't  actualh  be  stepping  down 
quite  yet.  "1  am  still  chairman  of  the  tour- 
nament.*' he  said.  "I  want  no  interference 
from  [Lane]  until  he's  installed  in  office." 
When  a  reporter  later  asked  Lane  about 
his  background.  Roberts  interrupted:  "Mr. 
Lane  is  to  remain  silent."  Roberts's  brusque 
comment  provoked  chuckles,  although  it 
was  not  universally  perceived  by  reporters 
as  a  joke.  The  comment  was  entirely  char- 
acteristic, though.  Roberts  did  not  intend 
to  be  treated  as  a  lame  duck  at  his  40th 
Masters;  more  important,  he  wanted  to 
spare  Lane  an  interrogation  for  which  he 
had  not  prepared. 

Shortly  before  the  Masters  the  follow- 
ing year,  Roberts  checked  into  St.  Luke's 
Episcopal  Hospital  in  Houston  and  re- 
mained for  nearly  a  week.  He  returned  to 
Augusta  in  time  for  the  tournament,  but 
during  most  of  the  week  he  was  too  ill  to 
leave  his  bedroom.  His  health  declined 
further  during  the  next  few  months,  and 


he  returned  to  Si.  Luke's  in  the  tail  I  hen- 
was  nothing  the  doctors  could  do  lor  him, 
anil  after  three  days  he  llcw  to  Augusta, 
where  he  was  picked  up  at  the  airport  by 
John  Milton,  one  of  the  club's  chauffeurs, 
As  Milton's  car  turned  down  Magnolia 
Lane,  the  clubhouse  came  into  view,  and 
Roberts  leaned  back  in  his  seat,  sighed, 
and  said,  "John,  I  didn't  think  I  was  going 
to  make  it  home." 

«n  his  last  day  at  the  club,  Roberts  had 
his  hair  cut  in  the  clubhouse  barber- 
shop. He  asked  Bettie  Yonker.  a  recep- 
tionist, to  go  into  town  and  buy  him  a 
new  pair  of  pajamas.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon, he  had  his  usual  snack  of  tea  and 
toasted  pound  cake.  That  night,  he  ate 
dinner  alone  in  his  room.  He  had  lamb 
chops,  oven-browned  potatoes,  and  car- 
rots—probably his  favorite  meal.  When  he 
had  finished,  he  asked  Ray  Wigfall.  his 
regular  waiter,  if  he  would  mind  keeping 
him  company  for  a  little  while.  Wigfall 
helped  him  call  his  wife  in  California, 
gave  him  a  rubdown,  and  left  at  about 
10  o'clock. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Wigfall  picked 
up  Roberts's  breakfast  in  the  clubhouse 
kitchen  and  took  it  to  his  room,  as  he  al- 
ways did.  When  Roberts  didn't  answer  his 
knock,  Wigfall  let  himself  in.  There  was  no 
sign  of  Roberts.  Wigfall  went  back  to  the 
kitchen  and  told  James  Clark,  the  chef, 
that  the  chairman  was  missing.  The  club's 


Members  chipped  in  to  buy  Jones  a  golf  cart  so  he  could  drive  around  the  property. 


Stafl  dispersed  over  the  properly  to  search. 
A  housekeeper  named  Annie  Smart 
discovered  Roberts's  body.  It  was  lying 
by  the  side  of  a  service  road.  Smart's 
scream  brought  others  running.  James 
Clark  knelt  beside  the  body  and  saw  a 
small,  neat  wound  in  Roberts's  temple, 
His  glasses  were  hanging  from  one  ear. 
A  pistol  lay  on  the  ground  near  his  hand. 
He  was  wearing  bedroom  slippers  and 
the  new,  light-blue  pajamas.  He  had 
pulled  a  pair  of  trousers  over  the  pajama 
pants.  His  slippers  were  on  the  wrong 
feet  and  his  shirt  was  misbultoned.  In  his 
breast  pocket  was  an  Augusta  National 
envelope  containing  a  copy  of  his  med- 
ical chart,  which  he  had  brought  from 
Houston.  On  a  corner  of  the  envelope  he 
had  written  to  his  wife,  in  spidery  pencil: 

Dear  Betty: 
I  am  sorry.  1  love  you. 
Cliff 

Roberts  had  always  said  that  if  the 
Masters  ever  got  out  of  hand  or  became 
destructive  to  the  club  he  would  end  it 
immediately.  He  treated  his  life  the  same 
way.  His  suicide  was  reasoned,  deliber- 
ate, and  unsentimental,  and  it  constituted 
a  sort  of  ironic  proof  that  his  faculties 
were  still  intact.  He  was  cutting  his  loss- 
es. With  his  usual  focus  and  attention  to 
detail,  he  chose  to  die  while  he  was  stil 
in  a  position  to  dictate  the  terms. 

"The  death  of  Cliff  Roberts  marks  the 


passing  of  one  of  the  great  eras  of  mod- 
ern golf,"  Arnold  Palmer  said  when  he 
heard  the  news.  Jack  Nicklaus  said,  "Mr. 
Roberts  set  the  tone  for  tournament  golf 
with  his  Masters.  The  standards  and  qual- 
ity with  which  he  conducted  the  Masters 
are  unmatched  anywhere.  All  of  us  in 
golf  appreciate  what  he  has  done  for  the 
game,  and  he  will  be  sadly  missed."  His 
widow  flew  to  Augusta  from  California 
for  a  brief  memorial  service. 

Roberts  had  left  a  memo  in  his  files  re- 
questing   "unmarked    interment    on    the 
grounds."  Whether  his  ashes  were  buried 
in  a  single  spot  or  spread  over  a  larger  area 
has  never  been  revealed.  At  any  rate,  his 
grave  is  unmarked,  as  he  requested.  Had 
he  wanted  a  gravestone,  an  appro- 
priate epitaph  would  have  been 
that  of  Christopher  Wren,  the  ar- 
chitect of  Si.  Paul's  Cathedral  in 
London,  whose  unassuming  tomb 
in  the  great  building's  crypt  is  in- 
scribed Si  monumentum  requiris 
circumspice:  If  you  seek  his  monu- 
ment, look  around  you.  □ 
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'8  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Buckle  Up!  Do  it  for  those  who  love  you.    1- 8  0  0  -  G  O -T  O  YO  TA     ♦    WWW.t0y0ta.C0in 
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GRETA  GARBO 

by  EDWARD  STEICHEN. 

1929 


ffttolotpupL  Hi,   EDWARD  STEICHEN,  MAN  RAY,  CECIL  BEATON, 

ANTON  BRUEHL,  HORST  P.  HORST,  GEORGE  HURRELL,  BARON  DE  MEYER, 

AND  OTHERS.  dlTiwUulioiw  In,  RALPH  BARTON,  PAOLO  GARRETTO, 

MIGUEL  COVARRUBIAS,  FISH,  WILL  COTTON,  AND  MORE. 
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ONCE  UPON  ATIMEI 

BEFORE  THE  INCOME  TAX,  THE  GREAT  WAI 

AND  PROHIBITION,  MR.  CONDE  NAST  BOUGHT  A  MAGAZII 


called  Dress,  a  potential  rival  to  his  four-year-old  Vogue.  A  few 
months  later,  in  1913,  he  paid  $3,000  for  a  musty  British  social, 
literary,  and  political  review  titled  Vanity  Fair,  named  after  both 
the  sinful  place  in  John  Bunyan's  17th-century  allegory  The  Pil- 
grim's Progress  and  William  Makepeace  Thackeray's  19th-century 
satirical  novel.  Crossbreeding  his  two  acquisitions,  Nast  created 
Dress  &  Vanity  Fair,  a  hydra-headed  flop.  To  salvage  the  situation, 
Nast  sought  advice  from  the  most  cultivated,  elegant,  and  endear- 
ing man  in  publishing,  if  not  Manhattan,  Frank  Crowninshield. 

The  upper-crust  aesthete— who,  earlier  the  same  year,  had 
helped  organize  the  landmark  Armory  Show,  a  succes  de  scandale 
which  introduced  Cubism  to  the  American  public  offered  a  re- 
markably simple  solution.  "Your  maga- 
zine should  cover  the  things  people  talk 
about,"  Crowninshield  told  Mr.  Nast. 
"Parties,  the  arts,  sports,  theatre,  humor, 
and  so  forth."  Nast  at  once  anointed 
Crowninshield  editor,  and  agreeing  to 
ditch  the  first  half  of  the  old  title,  the  pub- 
lishing  tycoon  launched  Vanity  Fair  in 
January  1914.  In  his  first  editor's  letter 
that  March,  Crowninshield  confidently 
proclaimed  that  "young  men  and  young 
women,  full  of  courage,  originality,  and 
genius,  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with." 

Miraculously,  geniuses  did  materi- 
alize in  "Crownie"  's  offices  with 
alarming  frequency.  Dorothy  Parker, 
who  happened  to  be  toiling  at  Vanity 
Fair  as  a  caption  writer,  sold  her  first 
poem  to  the  magazine.  Robert  Benchley, 
setting  off  from  the  Harvard  Lampoon, 
also  wound  up  at  Crownie's  silver-leafed 
door.  At  one  point,  the  humorist  was 
even  managing  editor— but  then,  so  were 
the  clever  brunette  Helen  Brown  Norden 
(Conde  Nast's  mistress),  as  well  as  her 
blonde  antithesis,  Clare  Boothe  Brokaw, 
who  grabbed  the  post  from  her  jilted 
lover,  Donald  Freeman,  just  after  his 

death  in  a  car  wreck.  And  to  varying  degrees  Crowninshield  dis- 
covered or  championed  e.  e.  cummings,  Walter  Winchell,  Noel 
Coward,  Edmund  Wilson,  P.  G.  Wodehouse,  Alexander  Woollcott, 
Cecil  Beaton,  Edward  Steichen,  George  Hoyningen-Huene,  and 
Man  Ray.  Generously  assuming  that  his  90,000  readers  already 
shared  his  own  avant-garde  tastes,  in  1917  Crownie  ran  a  poem  by 
Gertrude  Stein,  and  he  routinely  reproduced  works  by  Matisse, 
Maillol,  and  Picasso  long  before  any  mainstream  American  maga- 
zine dared— and  over  Nast's  heated  objections. 


anity  Fair,  Volume  I, 

sold  for  25  cents  at  its  January  1914  inception. 

After  a  266-issue  run,  the  magazine  suspended 

publication  in  1 936.  The  current  V.F.  was 

launched  in  1983. 


From  1921  to  1927,  Nast  and  Crowninshield  actually  rooi 
together  in  a  Park  Avenue  duplex  "J  suppose  people  thought 
were  fairies,"  the  publisher  said  a  situation  providing  the  ec 
with  posher  accommodations  than  he  could  otherwise  have 
forded,  and  his  boss  with  access  to  Crowninshield's  far-flung 
comprehensive  social  connections.  Omnivorously  embracing  ev 
one  from  Harry  Houdini  and  Gypsy  Rose  Lee  to  Mrs.  Astor' 
the  "rich  as  mud"  Mrs.  Harry  Whitney,  Crownie  was,  in  f 
memorialized  in  his  1947  New  York  Times  obituary  as  "one  of 
true  founders  of  cafe  society."  And  it  is  very  much  this  comj 
ite,  cosmopolitan,  glittering  universe  that  V.F.  defined,  tweal 
mirrored,  and  celebrated  in  its  irreverent,  sophisticated  pag 

The  magazine's  jaunty  ethos  of : 
ing,  matching,  and  homogenizing 
sonalities  from  different  classes,  ra< 
and  sexes  (as  long  as  they  were  1 
liant,  beautiful,  rich,  or  talented) 
nowhere  better  expressed  than  in  il 
trator  Miguel  Covarrubias's  "Imposs 
Interviews,"  imaginary  pairings  of  s 
unlikely  duos  as  Greta  Garbo 
Calvin  Coolidge.  Though  V.F.  eleva 
all  of  its  elect  to  the  same  celes 
plane,  once  apotheosized,  nobody 
sacred.  Thus  the  glossy  mirthfully  pi 
ed  humbling  beach  shots  of  Geo 
Bernard  Shaw  and  Otto  Kahn,  an( 
1918  it  enshrined  Henry  James  in 
Hall  of  Fame,  only  to  list  him  five  y« 
later  among  "The  Ten  Dullest  Autho 

What,  then,  killed  Vanity  Fair,  d< 
at  22  in  the  year  1936?  A  vie 
of  the  Depression,  the  magazine  1 
advertisers— whose  existence  Crowr 
shield  had  always  ignored  anyway. 
Vanity  Fair  had  also  fallen  out  of  s\ 
with  the  times.  By  the  30s,  with 
economy  and  Fascism  at  the  forefron 
readers'  minds,  subscribers  gravita 
more  to  no-nonsense  news  cover! 
than  to  arch  V.F.  pictorials  such  as  "Who's  Zoo?,"  which  likerl 
Mussolini's  face  to  a  monkey's.  Nast  contemplated  emasculat 
Vanity  Fair  by  turning  it  into  a  magazine  called  Beauty.  But  inste 
he  folded  it,  along  with  Crowninshield,  into  Vogue.  How  bewildei 
the  erudite  Crownie  would  be  to  learn  that,  85  years  after  his  ins? 
lation  as  editor  -and  16  years  after  Vanity  Fair's  resurrection  ii 
its  current  incarnation    today's  reading  public  is  less  familiar  w 
Bunyan  and  Thackeray  than  with  the  periodical  that  once  promi* 
to  "ignite  a  dinner  party  at  fifty  yards."  amy  fine  colli 
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he  of  magazine 

history's  true  grandees, 

Frank  Crowninshield,  shown  in 

the  Conde  Nast  offices  near 

the  end  of  World  War  I,  edited 

Vanity  Fair  for  22  heady  years. 

is  philosophy,  coined  in  1914: 

"Take  a  dozen  or  so  cultivated 

men  and  women;  dress 

them  becomingly;  sit  them 

down  to  dinner.  What  will 

these  people  say?  Vanity  Fair 

is  that  dinner!" 
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VAWVTY  MM 


CUT  OUT  ALL  THIS 

FOOL  BUSINESS  OF  DIET 

AND  DRUGS  AND 

NITROGEN.  DRINK  ALL  YOU 

LIKE.  SMOKE  ALL  YOU 

CAN— AND  YOU'LL  FEEL 

LIKE  A  NEW  MAN. 

—STEPHEN  LEACOCK,  VANITY  FAIR,  JUNE  1914. 


VANITY  FAIR 


VANITY  FAIR  Mj%i 


I  rving  Berlin,  a  26-year-old  Russian 
immigrant  who  broke  into  the  music 
business  as  a  singing  waiter,  would  go 
on  to  become  the  father  of  American 
popular  song,  conjuring  standard  after 
standard  ("Alexander's  Ragtime  Band, 
"God  Bless  America,"  "White  Christmas' 
Observed  Vanity  Fair,  "The  swing  of 
his  airs  has  made  thousands  dance. 
He  has  probably  caused  more  insomnia 
than  any  living  man."  Photograph  by 
Brown  Brothers. 
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FEBRUARY  cover  by 
FRANK  X.  LEYENDECKER 
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OCTOBER  cover  by  RABAJOI 
JUNE  cover  by  ETHEL  PLUMMER 
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CpSTERSHIRE  SAUCE, 

CONDIMENT, 
NOT  A  FLUID.  TOO  MUCH 
OF  IT  IS  MORE  THAN 
ENOUGH 

—P.  G.  WODEHOUSE,  V.F.,  MAY  1915. 


FEBRUARY  cove. 
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\'AM  I  v> 


A 


protean 


countenance  am: 
almost  herculean 
theatrical  output  I 
playwright  Geotl 
Bernard  Shaw 
a  V.F.  fixture.  So,  I 
his  provocative 
political  views  a; 
War  I  entered  its 
second  year.  "I'r 
[Germany's  Kai: 
Wilhelm]  in  this  v 
said  Shaw.  "I  ham 
to  be—  every bod  e 
is  against  him. .  .1 
War  isn't  hell;  it  il 
getting  space  in    I 
the  newspapers  I 
war-time  that's  h  I 
Photograph  by 
Malcolm  Arbuthrl 


RIL  cover  by  ETHEL  PLUMMER 


OCTOBER  cover  by  THELMA  CUDLIPP 
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RICHARD  DREYFUSS 


THE  MIND  THAT 
ORGANIZED  CRIME, 

Bugsy  Siegel  and 

Lucky  Luciano 

made  headlines 

but  one  man  ruled 
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DM 


SOME 

"  WHEN  FATE  h! 

DELAYED  YOUR  LAUNDH 

GO  DOWN  AND  TACT 

A  TRY  AT  BEING! 

BOHEMIAN.  HUNDREK 

OF  PEOPLE  AFE 

—  ROBERTO  BENChI 
V.F.,  MARCH  I 
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MAY  cover  by  THELMA  ClI 


amparing  his  form  to 
those  on  Greek  bas-reliefs,  the  I 
magazine  wrote  of  Vaslav  Nijil 
"No  dancer  of  our  day,  male  ol 
female,  has  created  quite  the  j 
furore."  And  who  better  to  renJ 
the  white-hot  star  of  the  Ballets  I 
Russes  (here,  as  the  Golden  Slal 
Scheherazade)  than  Baron  Adol 
de  Meyer,  creator  of  the  perioc 
most  luminescent  portraits? 


JUNE  cover  by  EVERETT  SHINN 
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ALWAYS  AMERICA'S  FAVORITE 


® 


I   GREAT 

ATTENTION 

TO 

DETAIL 

3M  lRig  "Di^e/tence 


FINEST  FITTING 

BLUE  JEANS 

MEN  &  WOMEN 

9/iij  lA  ^Pat/i  9bdaij 


-888-SO       LUCKY      ^our^ 


LUCKYBRAIMDJEAIMS.COM 
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Vanity     E 


130 


rolicking  nudes  and  half-clad  nymphs  ("The  vogue 
for  outdoor  dancing  is  rapidly  spreading")  filled  page  after 
page  (February  cover,  /eft,  by  Warren  Davis).  But  as 
the  Great  War  raged,  illustrators  with  increasing  frequency 
pursued  patriotic  themes  (bottom  right).  V.F.'s  coverage 
of  the  conflict  ran  the  gamut  from  poetry  (Dorothy  Parker, 
Gertrude  Stein)  to  lithographs,  from  aerial  photos 
to  this  shot  of  a  battle-bound  Yale  football  team  [below). 
Edward  Steichen  (in  a  pre-war  self-portrait,  bottom  /eft)  was 
Vanity  Fair's  chief  portraitist  during  the  next  decade. 
A  painter  by  training,  he  would  become  one  of  photography's 
most  influential  champions  and  curators. 
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VAN  I T  Y 


THE 

OUTSTANDING 

i  J  FEATURE  OF 

THE  GREAT  DRAMAS 

OF  THIS  SEASON 

IS  THEIR  THOROUGH 

LACK  OF  CHARM. 

YOU  CAN  COUNT 

THE  EXCEPTIONS  ON 

ONE  HAND— 

AND  HAVE  THREE 

FINGERS  LEFT  OVER. 


DOROTHY  PARKER,  V.F., 
FEBRUARY  1919. 


October  1919 


CfJNDE  NaST  Publiiht 


Price  35  cents 


i.%  this  cover  makes  clear,  Vanity  Fair  relished  its  position  at  some 
imaginary  crossroads  of  the  "smart  set"  (Vanity  Fair  PI.  and  Fifth  Ave.)  even 
as  it  poked  fun  at  the  elite  it  wrote  about.  V.F.  profiled  newcomers 
Helen  Hayes  (at  18)  and  golfer  Bobby  Jones  (at  17),  trashed  Dr.  Thorstein 


Veblen's  The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class,  heralded  motorcars  and  Ziegf  j 
belles,  Harry  Houdini  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  puzzled  over  jazz 
and  telephone  service,  hashish  and  impending  Prohibition— all  as  a  pre 
to  the  roaring,  postwar  20s.  October  cover  by  John  Held  Jr. 
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kalph  Barton's  group  caricatures  were  V.I. P. 
jamborees,  like  this  imaginary  cruise  (above)  for 
lecturers  and  literary  figures  from  the  British  Isles. 
The  highbrow  manifest  contained  poets  William  Butler 
Yeats  (at  second  porthole  from  left)  and  Siegfried 
Sassoon  (directly  below  that  porthole),  V.F.  contributor 
G.  K.  Chesterton  (foreground,  presenting  passport),  and 
author  Arnold  Bennett  (in  profile,  in  front  of  far-right 
curtain).  The  magazine  frequently  showcased  Barton  and 
artists  of  all  kinds,  including  Impressionist  Claude  Monet 
(/eft)  at  80.  Photograph  by  Baron  Adolph  de  Meyer. 


NOVEMBER  cover  by  WARREN  DAVIS 


^r  ertrude  Stein— mother  of  experimental  prose,  drawing-room 
yenne,  and  V.F.  contributor— agreed  to  a  Paris  sitting  for  Man  Ray, 
>  Dada  pioneer,  Surrealist,  and  occasional  V.F.  photographer. 


1922 
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5ENIUS,  IN  ART, 

INSISTS  IN  KNOWING  HOW  FAR 

VE  MAY  GO  TOO  FAR. 


JEAN  COCTEAU,  V.F.,  OCTOBER  1922. 
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JANUARY  cover  by  FISH 
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1923 


ubjects  assumed  fresh 

personae  for  the  Vanity  Fair 

lens.  Consummate  vaudevillian 

Fanny  Brice  (left)  turned  out 

in  a  tux.  (Her  granddaughter, 

Wendy  Stark  Morrissey,  is 

currently  V.F.'s  Los  Angeles  editor.) 

Weighty  dramatist  Eugene  O'Neill 

appeared  almost  serene  at 

the  Provincetown  seashore 

[below,  /eft).  Boxer  Jack  Dempsey 

struck  a  Rodinesque  pose. 

Photographs  by  Edward  Steichen 

[left],  Nickolas  Muray  (be/ow, 

left),  and  Ira  Hill. 


MAY  cover  by  ROCKWELL  KENT 
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HE  SILENT  IvflN  IN  MOCHA  BROWN 
•RAWLS  AT  THE  WINDOW-SILL  AND  GAPES; 
HE  WAITER  BRINGS  IN  ORANGES 
\NANAS  FIGS  AND  HOTHOUSE  GRAPES. 

S.  ELIOT,  V.F.,  JUNE  1923. 
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n  one  of  the 

magazine's  most 

enduring  images,  dance 

idol  Isadora  Duncan  is 

ennobled  by  the  vaulting 

grandeur  of  the 

Parthenon.  Photograph 

by  Edward  Steichen. 


1924 


l^ouglas  Fairbanks 
mastered  many  roles:  bon 
vivant  of  Broadway  and 
Hollywood,  studio  owner, 
film  producer,  society 
host  extraordinaire  who 
entertained  Hollywood's 
inner  circle  at  Pickfair, 
the  mansion  he  shared  with 
his  wife,  Mary  Pickford. 
He  was  even  father  to  a 
sometime  V.F.  columnist,  the 
actor  Douglas  Fairbanks  Jr. 
This  "candid"  caricature 
purported  to  show 
Fairbanks  senior  "chatting 
in  his  own  impressive 
French,  to  the  small  man 
in  a  homburg  hat  who 
stopped  to  shake  his  hand 
in  front  of  Ciro's,"  the 
storied  Los  Angeles 
nightclub.  Illustration  by 
Miguel  Covarrubias. 
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NOVEMER  and  MAY 
covers  by  JOSEPH  B.  PLATT 


Advertisement 


9:22  a.m.  Important  conference 

call  in  the  car.  "Chris,  how  tall 

do  you  want  the  midget  to  be. 

and  should  his  trick-or-treat  bag 

be  filled  with  candy  corn  or 

erudite?"  (Crazy,  but  they  never 

prepared  me  for  this  kind  of 

stuff  at  Yale.) 


11:01  a.m.  Crisis  on  the  set. 
Our  star  canine  has  just  mauled 
a  stray  cat.  Where's  my  NINO 

organizer?  Frantically  search 

under  "A"  for  "animal  hospital"— 

and  then  "P"  for  "publicist"  for 

a  little  spin  control. 


1:33  p.m.  Script  meeting. 
Heated  debate  among  the 
writers.  A  fellow  scribe  asserts 
with  passion,  "Of  course  there's 
a  difference  between  the  uncon- 
scious and  the  subconscious!" 
After  10  minutes  of  this  I  think. 
Would  it  be  passive-aggressive  of 
me  to  simply  leave  the  room? 
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etter 


A  day  in  the  life  of  Christophe 
NBC's  Emmy  magnet,  Frasier-t 


^ordsmith,  proud  papa  and  Executive  Producer  of 
tiates  Hollywood  with  a  little  help  from  PHILIPS. 


3:55  p.m.  Just  got  a  call  from  the 
nanny— she  needs  the  pool  guy's 
number.  My  three-year-old  son's 
been  playing  pirate  again  (and  he 
made  my  Emmys  walk  the  plank). 


4:15  p.m.  It's  tough  to  organize 

all  my  fan  mail.  Especially  when 

99%  of  it  is  for  that  guy  from 

Taxi  and  Bock  to  the  Future. 


6:45  p.m.  Next  week's 

guest  star  issues  a  request: 

"Christopher,  my  loyal  fans  know 

me  as  a  leading  man— not  a  blue 


collar  cop.  Maybe  you  could 

the  script  to  make  me  a  form 

cop  now  in  Hollywood  with 

a  successful  acting  career?" 

Or  maybe  not. 

10:30  p.m.  The  lights  are  out. 

The  audience  has  left.  The  midget 

was  a  hit.  Martini,  anyone? 
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ISIS  cellular  phone   J 
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pager  lets  you  create  your  own  musical 
or  tone  alerts.  And  when  you're  ready 
to  check  in,  the  Philips  ISIS™  cell  phone 
gives  you  up  to  six  hours  of  talk  time**. 
I've  got  to  admit  it's  getting  better. 
www.PhilipsUSA.com 


'April,  1998 Test  by  CNET:The  Computer  Network      with  the  optio 

are  network  dependent  and  differences  be* 
may  exist.©  1998  Philips  Electronics  North  America  Corp. 


NINO  300  Palm-size  PC 


"*      PHILIPS 


Advertisement 


Produce  Your  Own  Communication  Packagi 


NINO  300  Palm-Size  PC 

Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  you  could 

take  a  personal  assistant  with  you 

everywhere  you  went?  With  the 

NINO  300  palm-size  PC.  you  can! 

The  NINO  makes  life  easier  by 

putting  e-mail,  schedules,  dates 

and  numbers  at  your  fingertips... 

and  it  fits  in  your  pocket! 


Myna  Musical  Pager 

The  Myna  ensures  that  your  friends 

and  associates  are  never  at  a  loss 
for  you.  Stay  in  touch  24-7  with  this 

premier  pager,  offering  several 

advanced  functions,  including  one 

that  lets  you  create  your  own 

musical  and  tone  alerts. 


ISIS  Cellular  Phone 

Finally,  a  cell  phone  that's  easy  to 

handle!  ISIS's  unique  profile  makes 

cellular  communication  a  pleasure, 

with  its  innovative,  menu-driven 

interface.  Up  to  six  hours  of 

talk  time  and  up  to  70  hours  of 

standby  time  (with  optional 

extended  battery). 


VELO  500  Handheld  PC 

A  lightweight  that  really  means 

business!  Slim  down  and  speed  up 

with  the  VELO  500,  the  fastest  and 

most  powerful  handheld  PC  on  the 

market.  Weighing  in  at  less  than 

a  pound,  it  allows  you  to  write 
memos,  connect  to  Windows®  95 

machines,  e-mail,  surf  the  Web 
and  much  more. 


Win  a  Communication  Package 


Enter  the  Philips  "He  Makes  Things  Better/Produce  Your  Own  Communication  Package"  Sweepstakes  and  win  fabulous 
prizes  from  Philips.  One  Grand  Prize  winner  will  receive  a  complete  Philips  Communication  Package  that  includes  the  NINO  300 
palm-size  PC,  the  VELO  500  handheld  PC,  a  Myna  musical  pager  and  an  ISIS  cellular  phone.  One  First  Prize  winner  will  receive  a 
Philips  dual  deck  CD  recorder.  One  Second  Prize  winner  will  receive  a  Philips  WebTV  Plus.  Twenty  Third  Prize  winners  will  each 

receive  a  Philips  CD  radio  cassette  player. 
To  enter  online,  visit  the  Philips  "He  Makes  Things  Better"  website  at  www.epicurious.com/ads/philips/philips.html. 


NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY. 

To  enter,  print  your  name,  address,  phone  number  (optional)  and  response  to  the  question,  "Which  Philips  product  would 
'make  things  better'  in  your  life?"  on  a  4"x6"  postcard  and  send  to:  Philips  "He  Makes  Things  Better/Produce  Your  Own 
Communication  Package"  Sweepstakes,  Conde  Nast  Publications.  Group  Sales  Promotion  Department,  17th  Floor,  New 
York,  NY  10017.  Official  Sweepstakes  Rules  and  Regulations:  You  must  be  a  U.S.  resident,  21  years  of  age  or  older  as  of 
date  of  entry  to  enter.  All  entries  must  be  received  by  11:59  p.m.  EST  on  March  31,  1999.  One  entry  per  person.  Entries 
that  are  lost,  late,  misdirected,  garbled,  or  incompletely  received,  for  any  reason,  including  reason  of  hardware,  software, 
browser,  or  network  failure,  malfunction,  congestion,  or  incompatibility  at  sponsor  or  elsewhere,  will  not  be  eligible. 
Winners  will  be  chosen  via  random  drawing  of  all  entries  received  on  or  about  April  19,  1999.  Odds  of  winning  depend  on 
number  of  entries  received.  All  decisions  of  judges  are  final.  One  Grand  Prize  winner  will  receive  a  complete  Philips 
Communication  Package  that  includes  the  NINO  300  palm-size  PC.  the  VELO  500  handheld  PC.  a  Myna  musical  pager  and 
an  ISIS  cellular  phone.  The  package  has  an  approximate  retail  value  of  $1350.  One  First  Prize  winner  will  receive  a  Philips 
dual  deck  CD  recorder,  with  an  approximate  retail  value  of  $650.  One  Second  Prize  winner  will  receive  Philips  WebTV 
Plus,  with  an  approximate  retail  value  of  $200,  and  twenty  Third  Prize  winners  will  each  receive  a  Philips  CD  radio  cassette 
player,  with  an  approximate  retail  value  of  $100  each.  Income  and  other  taxes,  if  any.  are  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
winners.  Acceptance  of  prize  constitutes  consent  to  use  winner's  name  and  likeness  for  editorial,  advertising  and  publicity 
purposes.  Winners  may  be  required  to  sign  an  Affidavit  of  Eligibility  and  Liability/Publicity  Release,  which  must  be  returned 
within  14  days  of  receipt  or  an  alternate  winner  may  be  chosen.  Prize  not  transferable.  No  substitution  for  prize,  except  by 
sponsors  in  case  of  unavailability,  in  which  case  a  prize  of  equal  or  greater  value  will  be  substituted.  Subject  to  all  applicable 
federal,  state  and  local  laws  and  regulations.  Void  in  Puerto  Rico,  outside  the  United  States  and  where  prohibited.  All 
entries  become  the  property  of  sponsor  and  will  not  be  acknowledged  or  returned.  Employees  of  The  Conde  Nast 
Publications  and  Philips,  or  their  agencies  and  their  immediate  families,  are  not  eligible.  For  a  list  of  winners,  send  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to:  Philips  "He  Makes  Things  Better/Produce  Your  Own  Communication  Package" 
Sweepstakes,  Conde  Nast  Publications,  Group  Sales  Department.  350  Madison  Avenue,  17th  Floor.  New  York,  NY  10017 
by  April  30.1999. 
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rtists,  actors,  and 

photographers  were  encouraged 

to  explore  the  fanciful.  "Almost 

overnight,  New  York  has  become  a 

city  of  towers,"said  the  magazine, 

which  commissioned  Hugh  Ferrissto 

envision  (below)  how  a  new  zoning 

law  might  bring  "revolutionary 

changes  in  the  city's  aspect." 

To  express  their  devotion  to  the 

stage,  young  marrieds  Alfred  Lunt 

and  Lynn  Fontanne  adopted  the 

inspired  guises  of  Tragedy  and 

Comedy.  The  pair  would  bathe  in 

the  footlights  for  33  more  years, 

leaving  an  almost  regal  legacy. 

Photograph  by  Edward  Steichen. 
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\CH  OF  HER  SIGHS 
'OKE  HER  DIAMONDS 
D  DARTING  FIRES; 
JT  THE  ROBBER  DID 
OT  HESITATE. 

:OLETTE,  V.F.,  FEBRUARY  1925. 


OCTOBER  cover  by 
STANLEY  W.  REYNOLDS 


anity  Fair  loved  sophisticates  (above), 
loved  Harlem  (celebrating  an  uptown  revival 
meeting,  led),  loved  pundits  (praising  critic  and 
editor  H.  L.  Mencken,  below,  as  "commander- 
in-chief  of  militant  public  opinion  . . .  wag[ing] 
war  on  smugness,  intolerance,  and  hypocrisy"), 
loved  dancers  (including  a  bereted  Fred  Astaire, 
bottom  /eft,  with  his  early  dancing  partner, 
his  older  sister,  Adele).  Illustration  by 
Miguel  Covarrubias  [led).  Photographs  by 
Edward  Steichen  (be/ow)  and  James  Abbe. 
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SEPTEMBER  cover  by  EDUARDO  BENIT 


APRIL  cover  by  M.  WILDMAN 
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I  he  magazine  brimmed 

with  opinions,  criticism,  and 

gossip  (Winchell  on  chorus 

girls,  Sackville-West  on 

society,  Gide  on  art,  Huxley 

on  the  sexes,  Lippmann 

on  Hoover);  it  was  an  apt  era 

for  "talkies"  to  emerge,  and 

they  earned  their  share  of  V.F. 

ink  and  imagery.  Two  stars 

of  the  new  sound  age: 

silent-film  comedian  Harold 

Lloyd  (above,  on  a  Coney 

Island  set)  and  MGM's 

"First  Lady  of  the  Screen," 

Norma  Shearer.  Photographs 

by  Edward  Steichen. 
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JULY  cover  by  EDUARDO  BENITO 
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UNIVERSAL  PICTURES  and  IMAGINE  ENTERTAINMENT  mmm  a  BRIAN  GRAZER  production  "ED  TV 
MATTHEW  JENNA         WOODY  ELLEN  SALLY        MARTIN       ROB       DENNIS     ELIZABETH      CLINT 
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.""MAN  GRAZER  RON  HOWARD  mm& LOWELL  GANZ 


BABALOO  MANDEL  A  UNIVERSAL  PICTURE 


"'""RRON  HOWARD 


FAME.    BE 


CAREFUL.   IT'S  OUT 

www.ed-tv.com 


THERE.    MARCH   26. 


1929 


o 


Id  design  ideals  came  crashing  down  just 
as  Wall  Street  did.  Deco  reigned  and  Surrealism  raged, 
MoMA  opened  and  Rockefeller  Center  broke  ground. 
And  that  fateful  October,  Vanity  Fair  underwent  a 
clean,  modernist  face-lift.  Eduardo  Benito,  who 
oversaw  the  redesign,  exhibited  a  Deco  penchant 
for  geometric  simplicity  and  bold  color  in  his  covers 
(August,  below),  here  using  a  circle-cum-monocle 
to  suggest  an  entire  social  class.  December's  number 
(bottom  right)  could  be  handily  transformed,  with  a 
set  of  scissors,  into  a  3-D  Santa. 
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■e  off- 

Jeroff-center 

g  in  the  frame. 

^Mrnage  (above  | 

|^m— in  keeping  with 

e  sensual,  liberated  Louiv 

Brooks:  free  spirit,  intellect, 

Wclub  dancer,  and  transatlantic 

screen  star.  Composer  George 

Gershwin's  portrait  (/eft)  was  as 

pithy  as  a  classic  lyric:  profile 

theatrically  chiseled  in  light, 

a  trademark  up-tempo  perfecfo, 

a  curl  of  smoke  suggesting  a 

wisp  of  song.  Photographs  by 

Edward  Steichen. 


VANITY 
BUR 
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Kick  derriere. 


5  the  world's  most  powerful  luxury  SUV*  It  pampers  seven  passengers  in  three  rows  of  leather-trimmed  seats.  While  it's  300-hp  engine  tows  up  to 
>50  pounds.  Over  a  mountain.  With  an  attitude.  Call  800  446-8888,  visit  www.lincolnvehicles.com  or  see  an  authorized  Lincoln  Navigator  dealer. 


Lincoln  Navigator.  What  a  luxury  [ 


'model'. 


should  be. 


1930 
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fanity  Fair  was  enamored 
of  the  human  form,  reproducing 
Brancusi  sculpture,  nudes  by 
Matisse  and  Picasso,  and  even 
woodcuts  by  Rockwell  Kent 
(be/ow).  Nowhere  was  this  more 
apparent  than  in  portraits  showing 
an  athlete  or  actor  qua  specimen. 
Fittingly,  Johnny  Weissmuller  (/eft) 
would  soon  be  both— an  Olympiar 
turned  thespian  who  would 
muscle  his  way  onto  the  screen 
as  Tarzan,  the  Ape  Man. 
And  no  issue  seemed  complete 
unless  a  dancer  crossed  its  path: 
witness  the  already  legendary 
Martha  Graham  (bottom), 
accompanied  by  Charles  Weidma 
Photographs  by  George 
Hoyningen-Huene  (/eft)  and 
Nickolas  Muray. 
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tobacco  used  in  Natural  American  Spirit"  Cigarettes 
'hole  leaf,  natural  tobacco,  containing  no  additives, 
ituted  sheet  tobacco,  or  stems  from  the  tobacco  plant. 
our  knowledge  there  is  no  research  indicating 
tes  containing  additive-free  tobacco  are  safer  than 
cigarettes  with  tobacco  containing  additives. 


GEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health. 


America's  Best  Cigarette. 
1-800-332-5595  ext.  6540 
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M*  Shampoo 
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plated  for  use  on 


champagne  blondes 


tly   brightens   & 
eshes    blonde    by 
;hair  off  dulling 
mineral  deposits 


tralizes   chlorine 


natural  lemon  peel, 
l0mile&  sunflower 
seed  extracts 


natural,  color -treated, 
,  highlighted  blondes 
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Instant  Condit; 

and  highlight  er!hl°nrn; 
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platinurn  to  champagn( 

activates    a   v 
of  highlights  fi 
platinum  to  sp 

transforms  di 
like  blonde  into 
shimmering 

safeguards  blond 
build-up  thai 
dark; 

for  natural,  color-ti 
or  highlighted  b! 


BLONDE  DOESN'T  GET  ANY  BLONDER  THAN  THIS. 


If  you've  got  blonde  hair,  you  know 
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Conditioner 
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(llflted  for  use  on 
t0  caramel  blondes 


iral,  color -treated, 
flighted  blondes 
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Highlight, 

Shampo0 


formulated  f0r  „, 
honey  to  caramel  i" 


for  natural,  color 
or  highlighted  bi 


how  easy  it  is  for  it  to  darken  and  dull, 

look  dingy  and  mousy. 

sheer 
But  now  there's  new})loilCi6 

breakthrough  formulations  that  make  you 

blonder  instantly.  Chemically-advanced 

shampoos  created  specifically  to  rid 

blonde  hair  of  dulling,  drabbing  agents 

you  might  never  suspect... 

like  residues  from  typical  styling  products, 

or  mineral  deposits  from  the  tap  water 

you  use  every  day.  Revolutionary 

violet-colored  styling  products  visibly 

counter  brassy  tones.  Whether  your 

blonde  hair  is  natural,  highlighted  or 

sheer 
chemically  treated... IlloTl  Hp 

is  every  blonde's  golden  opportunity. 


Available  at  fine  drugstores.  For  more  blonde  Info  call  1-800-521-3189  EST 
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rEQU-ILA 


The  Fines! 

S.itur.i!  Imported 

Slrauberr)  Flavor 
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&  Tequila 


Bonttn  rv 
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DBTIUING  COMPANY 
WS10N  MO     , 

)'.  4l(  VOl  (34  TROOI! 


Add    some    color    to   the    night 


V 


IMPORTED    STRAWBERRY    FLAVORED    CREAM    LIQUEUR    AND   TEQUILA 

FOR  INFORMATION  ON  WHERE  TO  FIND  TEQUILA  ROSE  CALL  888-640-2642 
BOTTLED  BY  TEQUILA  ROSE  DISTILLING  CO.,  WESTON,  MO  64098  17%  ALC/VOL  (34  PROOF) 


id's  most 

heroes  were 
yed,  at  times,  in  a  spare, 
initial  style,  as 
1o  Garretto's  iconic 
urc  of  India's  Mahatma 
i  (bofloin  middle) 
ward  Steichen's 
on  of  aviation's  avatar, 
i  Earhart  [tight). 
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advances  in  four-color 
engraving,  unique  to  Conde 
Nast's  magazines,  resulted  in 
portraits  such  as  this  vivid  Will 
Cotton  pastel  (above)  of  novelist 
(and  V.F.  essayist)  Theodore 
Dreiser  in  full  gloom,  his  brow 
as  menacing  as  storm  clouds. 
The  editors  dubbed  Cotton's 
caricatures  "models  of  polite 
causticity."  Of  actor  Clark  Gable's 
likeness  [below)  they  wrote: 
"Here  the  feminine  reader  may 
pause  and  cast  an  indulgent 
eye  upon  .  . .  the  nation's  latest 
heart-snarer."  Photographs 
by  Edward  Steichen. 
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IARY  cover  by  ALAJALOV 


1932 


ALONE  OF  ALL 

THE  CENTURIES,  THE 

TWENTIETH  SEEMS  SO  FAR 

TO  HAVE  PRODUCED  NO 

[HISTORICAL]  BEAUTY. 

THERE  IS  ONE  POSSIBLE 

EXCEPTION.  THERE 

IS  GRETA  GARBO. 


—CLARE  BOOTHE  BROKAW, 
V.F.,  FEBRUARY  1932. 


fANITY  FAIR 
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FEBRUARY  cover 

by  MIGUEL  COVARRUBIAS 


VANITY  FAIR 


NOVEMBER  cover  by  PAOLO  GARRETTO 


J 

1 

- 

Ilaywright,  composer,  and  actor,  Noel  Coward 
was  sophistication  incarnate,  as  deliberate  and  alert 
as  the  cat  statuette  behind  him.  Even  his  cigarette 
smoke  followed  his  shadow's  lead.  "Boston  ingenue" 
Bette  Davis,  24  {(ar  /eft),  and  a  cartoon  Greta  Garbo 
[above,  (eft)  conveyed  a  similar  self-conscious 
elegance.  But  such  world-weary  airs  seemed 
increasingly  dissonant  as  the  nation  faced  the 
deepening  Depression  and  war's  gathering  rumor, 
evidenced  by  the  cover  at  left.  Photographs  by 
Edward  Steichen  (above)  and  Horst  P.  Horst. 

MARCH      1999 
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Ihe  defining  portrait  was— and 
remains— a  Vanity  Fair  hallmark, 
as  in  these  studies  of  First 
Animator  Walt  Disney  (/eft), 
New  York  Ranger  defenseman 
Ching  Johnson  (below),  and  actor 
Paul  Robeson  as  "the  Emperor 
Jones"  (bottom).  Inventions  such 
as  flashbulbs,  portable  cameras, 
and  wire-transmitted  pictures 
spurred  experimentation.  In  the 
early  30s,  the  magazine  ran 
news  photos,  assigned  Dr.  Erich 
Salomon  to  cover  Congress 
with  his  "candid"  camera,  and 
printed  rich  color  by  Anton 
Bruehl  and  collaborator  Fernand 
Bourges.  Actress  Judith  Wood 
[right)  sampled  New  York's 
nocturnal  club  scene. 
Photographs  by  Edward 
Steichen  (/eft  and  bottom),  Anton 
Bruehl  [below),  and  Bruehl- 
Bourges  (right). 


■  by  PAOLO  GARKETTO 


NITY  FAIR 


JULY 


PRICE  35  CTS. 

-i«i  NASI 
•      41    CAKON1     INC. 

19      3       3 
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WHATEVER  ELSE  MAY  BE  SAID 

OF  MAU8U.  THE  PLACE  WHERE 

THE  MOVIE  OUEENS  GROW 

THEIR  SUNBURN,  IT  IS  PROBABLY 

THE  FINEST  BEACH  EVER 

CREATED  BY  GOD. 

-JAMES  M.  CAIN,  V.F.,  AUGUST 
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JANUARY  co»et  by  FREDERICK  CHANCE 


If  society's  morals  seemed  adrift 
at  times,  the  magazine  was  a  virtual  trade 
wind,  lauding  actor  Gary  Cooper 
(below,  /ef»),  "whose  long,  lean,  tautly 
modeled  face  represents  . . .  the  epitome 
of  cinema  sex  appeal,"  and  Elsa  Maxwell 
(below)  "social  arbiter  deluxe,"  famous 
for  her  "licentiously  madcap  soirees." 
Praise  be  for  august  men  of  letters,  such 
as  prolific  critic  Alexander  Woollcott 
(a  V.F.  columnist)  and  his  pal  and  sometime 
collaborator,  two-time  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  playwright  George  S.  Kaufman 
(near  /eft).  Photographs  by  Edward 
Steichen  (/eft),  George  Hoyningen-Huene 
(below,  (eft),  and  Cecil  Beaton  [below). 
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n  there  be  something  to 

siness  of  the  West  declining?" 

m'fy  Fair  asked  of  Mae  West's 

ludiest  and  bawdiest"  movie, 

.1  of  tfie  Nineties.  Captured  on 

at  ringside,  the  actress  set  eyes 

on  a  prized  fighter  in  what  the 

litors  called  a  "saga  of  gay  life  in 

old  New  Orleans."  Photograph 

by  George  Hoyningen-Huene. 
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simple  prop  could  make 
an  image  an  icon.  Something 
horizontal  yet  ursine  suited  starlet 
Jean  Harlow  (right).  An  upright 
and  a  muse  served  Moss  Hart  and 
Cole  Porter  (below,  feft),  librettist 
and  lyricist,  respectively,  for 
Broadway's  Jubilee.  Bright  running 
shorts  against  a  bare  frame  gave 
a  classic  bearing  to  Jesse  Owens 
(below,  right),  America's  bright  hope 
for  Adolf  Hitler's  1936  Berlin 
Olympics.  Photographs  by  George 
Hurrell  (right)  and  Lusha  Nelson 
(bottom  left  and  right). 
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IT  TAKES  ABOUT  AN  HOUR  TO 
SET  UP  THE  GUILLOTINE.  EACH  PIECE  IS 
NUMBERED,  AND  THE  WHOLE  IS  SO 
PERFECT,  MECHANICALLY,  THAT  IT  CAN 
BE  ASSEMBLED  IN  COMPLETE  SILENCE. 


-JANET  FLANNER,  V.F.,  MAY  1935. 
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ndustry  informed  the  aesthetic 

of  the  age.  As  photographers  shot 

for  big  business,  advertisers, 

and  magazines,  a  sense  of  grand 

scale,  mechanized  order,  and 

sometimes  graphic  formality 

entered  their  work.  This  was  true  in 

portraiture  as  well,  apparent  in 

this  representation  of  Igor  Sikorsky, 

creator  of  the  Pan  American  Clipper— 

and,  in  time,  the  helicopter. 

Photograph  by  Lusha  Nelson. 


JOAN  [CRAWFORD] 
TELEPHONES  FROM  THE  SET 
AND  REMINDS  HER 
COOK  OF  A  DISH  WHICH 
SHE  KNOWS  TO  BE  A  FAVORITE 
WITH  HELEN  HAYES. 


—MARGARET  CASE  HARRIMAN, 
V.F.,  FEBRUARY  1936. 
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he  decade's  events  began  bearing  down  on  the  publication.  Gone  were  the 
top  hats  and  tuxes  that  had  dominated  1 7  covers  throughout  the  late  20s.  By  1 936, 
swastikas  or  Hitler's  visage  had  appeared  on  7  covers;  F.D.R.,  Uncle  Sam,  or  American 
flags  on  22.  The  February  edition  (right)  bore  an  alluring  facade  [Bali  Beauty, 
by  Miguel  Covarrubias)  and  profiled  Broadway's  Dead  End  gang  (above,  by  Anton 
Bruehl),  who  played  streetwise  kids  toughing  out  the  Depression.  It  would  be 
the  last  issue  of  Vanity  Fair,  Incarnation  I.  "Vanity  Fair,"  wrote  social  historian  Cleveland 
Amory  a  generation  later,  "was  as  accurate  a  social  barometer  of  its  time  as  exists. 
There  never  was,  nor  in  all  probability  ever  will  be  again,  a  magazine  like  her." 
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Name  and  occupation:  Selma  Blair,  actress.  Age:  26. 

Why  youth-icon  status  is  within  her  grasp:  She  stars  in  Cruel  Intentions,  an  urban-youth 

bf  Dangerous  Liaisons,  co-starring  Ryan  Phillippe.  Sarah  Michelle  Gellar.  and 

Reese  Witherspoon.  and  in  the  WB  network's  urban-youth  sitcom.  Zoe.  Duncan,  Jack  &  Jane. 

Any  heroes  in  the  acting  world?  "I  did  this  TV  movie  with  Suzanne  Somers.  She's  a  legend  to  me. 

I  mean,  she  was  on  my  Three's  Company  lunchbox!"  For  Cruel  Intentions  you  worked  with  young  Hollywood's 

current  power  clique.  Were  you  hazed  as  the  new  kid  on  the  block?  "It  was  really  intimidating.  I  was  most 

intimidated  by  Reese  because  I  really  admired  her.  Sarah  and  I  were  just  worlds  apart.  I  don't  think 

anyone  wanted  me  there.  They  weren't  being  nasty:  they  just  didn't  know  who  I  was."  Why,  for 

those  who  have  yet  to  see  a  Salma  Hayek  movie,  Blair  may  already  be  a  superstar:  "At  the  wrap  party  for  Cruel, 

this  woman  came  up  to  me  and  was  unbelievably  friendly,  telling  me  how  famous  I  was. 

I  was  just  so  thrilled  that  I  was  on  someone's  A-list  that  I  didn't  even  put  it  together. 

After  many  drinks  she  said  to  the  bartender.  'This  is  Salma  Hayek!"  And  the  bartender  says, 

'That  ain't  Salma  Hayek.'  I  wanted  to  drop  dead."    John  gillii  s 
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Ace  of  Spades:  Handbag 
designer  Kate  Spade  in  her 
Neir  York  office.  Inset, 
Spade's  speed-dialees  include 
husband  and  company  president 
Andy  Spade,  hairstylist 
Frederic  Fekkai,  and  the 
SoHo  bistro  Raoul's. 


tarted  out  in  my  apartment  with  a  rotary  phone  and  no  idea  what  I 
was  doing,"  says  Kate  Spade,  co-founder  of  the  handbag  company 
that  bears  her  name.  A  former  Mademoiselle  fashion  editor.  Spade,  35, 
set  out  in  1993  to  design  the  quintessential  handbag.  Her  simple,  sensi- 
ble totes  with  a  stylish  urban  look  first  sold  at  Barneys  and  quickly  became 
cult  items.  Ten  stores  worldwide,  two  awards  from  the  Council  of  Fashion 
Designers  of  America,  and  an  annual  revenue  of  $30  million  (bags  range 
from  $  150  to  $600)  later,  Kate  has  created  a  classic  line  of  must-haves  for 
any  girl  (including  Nicole  Kidman,  Julia  Roberts,  Meg  Ryan,  and,  yes, 
Monica  Lewinsky)— and  soon  for  any  guy,  when  Jack  Spade,  a  men's- 
accessories  line,  debuts  this  spring.  How  does  she  do  it?  "I 
work  a  lot,"  the  bicoastal  Kansas  City  native  says.  "I'm 
trying  to  change  that,  but  the  second  I'm  back  in 
New  York  I'm  like  El  Nino  all  over  again.  But  I 
don't  really  chat  on  the  phone."  That  doesn't 
mean  she  doesn't  use  it.  On  her  office  phone 
in  Manhattan's  Flatiron  District,  factory 
manager  Hernan  Alvarez  is  listed  first. 
Other  entries  include  Frederic  Fekkai, 
"for  a  last-minute  manicure  or  blow-dry," 
and  Raoul's,  the  chic  SoHo  bistro,  for 
entertaining.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
entry  is  Karen's,  which  grooms  Kate's  terrier, 
Henry,  a  lOth-anniversary  present  from  hus- 
band and  company  president-creative  director 
^^  Andy  Spade  (brother  of  the  impossibly  funny  actor 

David  Spade).  In  a  short  time,  the  Kate  Spade  compa- 
ny, which  is  set  to  open  three  more  U.S.  stores  this  year, 
WjTj  has  expanded  to  include  everything  from  luggage  and 

Mm  /  diaper  txiL's  to  dog  earners  and  paper  products.  "Ever)  day 

¥ /  I  am  surprised  by  how  successful  we  are,"  she  says.  What's 

next?  Perhaps  cellular-phone  cases?  — KRISTA  smith 


Julia  Sweeney 

writer-  director-  comedien  ne, 
God  Said,  "Ha!" 


She's  Come  Undone, 

by  Watty  Lamb 

(Pocket  Books). 

"Wally  rocks!  I  live  for  the  day 

when  I  can  stand  in 

a  room  with  Wally.  I  don't 

even  have  to  talk  to  him." 


Conor  McPherson 

playwright,  The  Weir 

Model  Behavior, 

by  Jay  Mclnerney  (Knopf). 

"I  like  books  about 

single  guys  adrift,  looking 

at  women  — it's  easy  to  identify  with. 

Many  novel-writers  turn 

their  fantasies  into  fiction,  and 

I  love  the  level  of 

Mclnerney  '.r  imagination. " 


Wight-Table 
Reading 

Vicki  lovine 

author,  The  Girlfriends' 
Guide  to  Toddlers 


Evening, 

by  Susan  Minot  (Knopf). 

"This  novel  about  a  dying 

woman  recalling  her 

life  reminds  me  that  I  should 

appreciate  my  memories 

while  I'm  creating  them. " 
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Seth  MocFarlane 

creator,  Fox  Television's 
Family  Guy 

Musical  Stages:  An  Autobiography, 

by  Richard  Rodgers  (Da  Capo). 

"A  fascinating,  if  sugarcoated,  account 

of  the  career  of  one  of  the 

greatest  composers  in  American 

music  history." 
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Jomedy  Central:  proudly 
ing  the  line  between 
news         entertainment  even  blurrier. 


JON  STEWART 


WATCH 

ton  Stewart  anchorman 

EEKNIGHTS  MONDAY  -  THURSDAY  11PM/10C 

CALL  TOLL  FREE  1-877-C0MEDY-1 


ONLY  ON 


www.comedycentral.com 


Chicago 
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Counterclockwise  from  top 
Catherine  Deneuve  strikes  a  sultry 
pose  for  Helmut  Newton,  1976;   i 
Alice  Springs  and  Helmut  Newton  turn  the   i 
camera  on  themselves,  1991; 
Pablo  Picasso 's  scantily  clad  clay 
sculpture  Bikini,  1961. 


lean  living  takes  a  holiday  in  the 
sensational  Vulgar  Favors  (Dela- 
corle),  in  which  V.F.  special  cor- 
respondent MAUREEN  ORTH  expos- 
es the  sexually  depraved  and  violent  demimonde 
of  celebrity-starved  serial  killer  Andrew  Cunanan. 
Also  this  month:   European-lit   phenom  ZOE 
JENNY'S  novel.  The  Pollen  Room  (Simon  &  Schus- 
ter), translated  from  the  German  by  Elizabeth 
Gaffney,  features  an  ecstasy-popping  Swiss  miss  in  pursuit  of  the  mother 
who  deserted  her.  HELMUT  NEWTON  and  ALICE  SPRINGS  share  50  years' 
worth  of  intimate  snaps  in  Us  and  Them  (Scab).  Poet  SUSAN  KINSOLVING 
dazzles  with  Dailies  &  Rushes  (Grove).  The  forces  of  fear  and  desire  that 
propel  men  to  abandon  the  mothers  of  their  children  (and 
then  write  about  it)  form  the  dark  heart  of  HANIF  KUREISHI'S 
provocative  novel  Intimacy  (Scribner).  The  ceramics  of 
the  great  babe-magnet  Pablo  Picasso  are  exquisitely  repro- 
duced in  Picasso  (Abrams),  edited  by  MARILYN  McCULLY.  In 
Booknotes:  Life  Stories  (Times  Books),  C-span  commentator 
BRIAN  LAMB  offers  a  fount  of  information  on  famous  folk  that 
was  gathered  from  the  literary  leeches  who  have  immortalized 
them.  JOHN  PODHORETZ  edits  A  Passion  for  Truth  (HarperCollins), 
the  selected  writings  of  the  late  ERIC  BREINDEL,  conservative  edi- 
torialist of  the  New  York  Post.  Finally,  a  millennium  novel 
for  fans  of  Beltway  skulduggery:  humorist  CHRISTOPHER 
BUCKLEY  beams  up  Little  Green  Men  (Random  House),  in 
which  a  TV  pundit  is  abducted  while  playing  golf  at  his 
hoity-toity  country  club.  That  might  explain  George  Will's 
hair  . . .  — elissa  schappell 


How  do  you  package  a  revolution?  The  200  works,  from  magazine  covers 
and  book  jackets  to  candy  wrappers  and  advertisements,  in  "Graphic  Design 
in  the  Mechanical  Age"  show  how  quickly  the  aesthetic  experiments  of 
Dadaists,  Futurists,  and  other  members  of  Europe's  pre-World  War  I  artistic 
vanguard  provided  the  graphic  vocabulary  for  the  so-called  New  Typogra- 
phy of  the  1 920s.  Although  the  hard-core  German  Dada  artist  Kurt  Schwitters 
had  an  advertising  agency  and  even  organized  a  Pan-European  group  of 
graphic  designers,  it  was  the  Soviet  artists,  such  as  Aleksandr  Rodchenko  and  El  Lissitzky, 
who  most  thoroughly  integrated  the  techniques  of  collage  and  photomontage  with  industrial 
production,  mass  media,  and  Utopian  politics.  The  exhibition— drawn  from  the  collection  of 
Merrill  C.  Berman— also  features  less  celebrated  but  equally  "modern"  posters  made  to  ad- 
vocate Italian  Fascism,  America's  New  Deal,  and  the  beleaguered  Spanish  republic. 

More  than  anything  else,  this  vivid  show  (on  display  at  the  Cooper-Hewitt  National  Design 
Museum  in  New  York  from  February  9  to  May  23)  maps  the  remarkably  short  distance  from 
avant-garde  networking  to  commercial  promotion  and  government  propaganda.  —J.  HOBERMAN 


Avant-graphic:  A  box  of  Miss  Blanche 
Virginia  cigarettes,  1926,  which  was  des 
using  the  New  Typography  of  the  time. 
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YOUR  BODY  IS 
60%  WATER  AND  40%  LEGS. 


(better  take  good  care  of  them.) 
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Never  before  has 

hosiery  this  sheer 

done  so  much  to  fight 

the  effects  of  aging  on 

the  legs.  Invigorating 

massaging  action 

enhances  circulation 

to  keep  your  legs  looking 

(and  feeling)  younger... 

longer. 
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I  Film  Threat 

Artist  Douglas  Gordon's 
altering  eye 


perating  out  of  the  artistic  tradition  of  the  ready- 
made,  Douglas  Gordon  creates  films  and  videos 
that  are  like  visual  hip-hop.  Gordon  is  a  D.J.  of 
the  eye,  sampling  Hollywood  classics,  bits  of 
archival  medical  films,  TV  shows,  and  bootleg 
concert  footage— slowing  them  down,  speeding 
them  up,  repeating  fragments,  distorting,  manipu- 
lating. The  pulse  of  the  frame-by-frame  projection 
becomes  an  incantation  at  once  hypnotic  and 
deeply  erotic. 
"I'm  interested  in  the  way  our  generation  responds  to  cine- 
matic images,"  Gordon  says.  "In  a  way,  all  images  for  us  have 
become  cinematic."  At  32,  he  is  one  of  the  most  international- 
ly celebrated  young  artists  and  among  the  hardest-working:  he 
won  the  1998  Hugo  Boss  Prize  at  the  Guggenheim  Museum, 
and  was  the  recipient  of  England's  prestigious  Turner  Prize  in 
1996.  A  survey  of  Gordon's  work  from  1990  to  1998  opened  at 
the  Kunstverein  in  Hannover,  Germany,  last  fall,  and  this 
spring  he'll  have  his  first  New  York  solo  show,  at  the  Gagosian 
Gallery,  as  well  as  an  exhibition  at  the  Dia  Center  for  the  Arts. 
For  Gordon  the  fastest  route  to  making  an  epic  film  was  to  ap- 
propriate one.  24  Hour  Psycho  (which  debuted  in  1993  and  has 
been  shown  in  Glasgow,  Berlin,  and  London)  is  his  "remake"  of 
the  Hitchcock  classic,  silent  and  slowed  so  that  it  takes  24  hours 
to  view.  With  time  suspended,  the  frames  become  photographic- 
each  gesture  is  of  enormous  importance,  evidence  unfolding.  The  delayed  action  height- 
ens anticipation,  creating  desire— the  most  delicious  of  tortures— while  the  stuttering  of 
the  frame  compels  the  viewer  to  stay,  riveted,  watching.  With  each  of  Gordon's  pieces, 
one  has  the  sensation  of  spying,  of  seeing  the  subconscious  of  a  movie— all  that  has 
been  hidden  becomes  blazingly  clear.  "If  voyeurism  is  the  power  of  a  viewer  over  an 
image  . . .  and  then  you  actually  physically  start  to  manipulate  the  image  . . .  interfer- 
ing with  it,  then  surely  that's  a  sadistic  impulse,  rather  than  a  purely  voyeuristic  one," 
Gordon  says  with  a  grin. 

"Most  of  the  films  that  I've  chosen  to  work  with  are  things  I  remember  watching  as  a 
kid,"  he  continues,  happily  admitting  to  having  watched  too  much  television  while  he 
was  growing  up  in  a  working-class  family  in  Glasgow.  At  Dia  he'll  be  working  with  Otto 
Preminger's  film  Whirlpool,  which  stars  Gene  Tierney  as  a  kleptomaniac  married  to  a 
psychiatrist  and  being  seduced  by  a  hypnotist— "There's  a  wonderful  kind  of  tension  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  her,  which  is  of  great  interest  to  me."  For  the  Gagosian  show 
Gordon  will  perform  his  cellulo-psychic  surgery  on  another  classic  clip,  from  Taxi  Driver— 
turning  Robert  De  Niro's  monologue  into  dialogue,  spinning  it  so  the  film  asks  itself  a 
question  and  then  answers  it.  And  there's  more:  Gordon  is  writing  a  novel  and 
making  a  movie  of  his  own— tentatively  titled  Feature  Film— which 
will  play  with  certain  Hollywood  conventions,  "but  not  the 
obvious  ones,"  Gordon  cautions.  A  noir-ish  Puck, 
Douglas  Gordon  is  gleefully  playing  with 
the  mind's  eye.      —A.  M.  homes 
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Noir  Wave: 

Counterclockwise  from 

top,  artist  Douglas  Gordon,  1998;  Empire, 

a  neon  sign  commissioned  by  the  Visual  Art  Projects 

in  Gordon's  native  Glasgow,  1998;  a  still  from 

24  Hour  Psycho,  Gordon's  daylong  video  installation 

of  the  Hitchcock  classic,  1993. 
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In  a  fairy  tale  time  and  place,  William  K.  and  Rosamond 
Vanderbilt  created  an  idyllic  winter  estate.  In  splendid 
isolation  off  the  gilt-edged  coast  of  Miami,  they  cast  the 
golden  template  for  the  good  life.  Unrivaled  in  luxury,  seclusion 
and  grace,  their  tropical  haven  lingers  in  the 
warm  blue  waters  of  Biscayne  Bay.  Its  name  is 


Fisher  Island.  Reached  by  private  ferry,  Fisher 


[FISHER  ISIANDJ 


Island  is  the  proud  address  of  more  than  500  of  the  world's 
most  prominent  families  from  45  different  countries  worldw 
One  Fisher  Island  Drive,  Fisher  Island,  Florida  33109. 
Magnificent  Residences  from  $700,000  to  $4,500,000.  Fish 
Island  Club  Guest  Cottages  and  Villas  from 
$500  per  night.  (800)  624-3251  (305)  535-607 
Fax  (305)  535-6008. 


Oral  representations  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  correctly  stating  representations  of  the  developer.  For  correct  representation,  make  reference  to  the  documents  required  by  Section  718.50 
statutes,  to  he  furnished  by  the  developer  to  a  buyer  or  lessee.  This  is  not  an  offer  to  residents  of  New  York  or  New  Jersey  or  where  prohibited  by  state  statutes.  Equal  housing  oppi 
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Starship  Trooper 


William  Shatner  is  still  searching  the  final  frontier 


or  more  than  three  decades— from  the  halcyon  days  as 
Captain  Kirk  on  Star  Trek  to  his  latest  incarnation,  as 
a  best-selling  author— William  Shatner  has  been  a 
steady  presence  on  the  pop-culture  radar  screen.  This 
month,  as  Shatner  publishes  his  18th  science-fiction 
novel.  Step  into  Chaos,  george  wayne  speaks  with  the 
ageless  icon  in  Los  Angeles  about  the  secret  to  his 
longevity,  and  life  after  the  Enterprise. 


George  Wayne:  Over  the  past  week  I  have  been  prepping  for  our 
meeting  by  watching  those  vintage  60s  Trekkie  episodes  on  the  Sci- 
Fi  Channel.  And  now  here  you  are  today,  still 
looking  as  bronzed  and  buffed  as  ever!  Tell 
me.  Bill,  how  does  one  generate  longevity? 
William  Shatner:  Well,  thanks,  I  ap- 
preciate the  thought.  It's  called  taking 
care  of  the  inner  and  outer  body.  The 
feeling  of  satisfaction  I  had  this  morn- 
ing, playing  a  really  hard  hour  of  ten- 
nis, in  the  morning  cold,  and  breaking  a 
sweat.  I  had  such  a  feeling  of  well-being. 
I  try  and  play  as  much  tennis  as  I  can. 
I  try  to  ride  my  horses  as  many  times 
as  possible.  And  watch  what  I  eat. 
G.W.  As  you  suggested  we  meet  at  a 
sushi  bar,  it  is  obvious  that  you  love- 
to  eat  fish. 

W.S.  I  love  fish,  and  you  will  love 
this  sushi,      r 

G.W.  But  you  are  a  notorious 
fish  eater,  aren't  you? 
W.S.  You're  a  bad 
boy.    \k 
G.W.  So  Tm  told.  But 
which  wily  agent  ap- 
proached you  with  the  idea  of  William  Shat- 
ner evolving  into  a  science-fiction  writer, 
here  as  the  21st  century  dawns  upon  us? 
W.S.  You're  quite  astute:  it  was  a  wily 
agent— his  name  is  Carmen  La  Via. 
He  suggested  to  me  a  long  time 
ago  to  write  a  book  about  my 
Star  Trek  experi- 
ences.  And   so   I 
did,  and  it  became  a 
best-seller.  And  I  be 
gan  to  write,  and  write, 
and  write. 
G.W.  But  do  you  ac- 
tually write  these 
books,  or  docs 
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someone  else  do  all  the  dirty  work  and  you  just  put  your  name  on  it? 
W.S.  No,  that  is  not  the  case  here,  although  I  work  with  dif- 
ferent people  on  the  different  books. 

G.W.  During  those  major  days  of  the  TV  Star  Trek,  what  was 
your  behind-the-scenes  relationship  with  Leonard  Nimoy—Mr. 
Spock?  Was  there  any  battle  of  egos  between  you  two? 
W.S.  Today,  at  our  age,  the  term  "best  friends"  sounds  adolescent. 
But  he  is  one  of  the  dearest  men  in  my  life.  Back  in  the  Star  Trek 
days,  we  never  really  were  friends.  I  do  remember,  when  Spock  be- 
came popular,  being  concerned  that  1  was  being  overshadowed  in 
the  series.  But  that  wasn't  Leonard's  fault,  and  it  worked  itself  out. 
After  a  while  we  learned  to  respect  and  love  each  other. 
G.W.   The  stories  of  the  swarthy  Lothario  who  is   "Captain 
Kirk"— William  Shatner— are  legendary.    You've  had  to  have 
tagged  your  fair  share  of  groupies. 
W.S.  Never  did  the  groupies. 
G.W.  What  about  the  co-stars? 

W.S.  [Long  pause.]  There  was  difficulty 
involved  with  all  of  that. 
G.W.  You're  telling  G.W.  that  during 
the  halcyon  days  of  Star 
Trek  you  weren't  getting 
any  in  your  trailer? 
W.S.  [Laughs.]  Don't  pull 
•    your  punches,  George. 
I'd  love  to  tell  you 
that  it  was  one  sex- 
ual Olympiad,  but 
I  .  was  working  15  hours 
Jjr  a  day.  I  can't  say  I  didn't 
try  to,  but  I  was  always 
being  called  to  the  set. 
G.W.  But  it's  a  Hollywood  thing. 
Every  actor  has  onset  love  scan- 
dals at  some  point  or  another. 
W.S.  I'm  not  sure  that  they 
do.  I  think  there  is  more 
said  about  it  than  it  is  in  reality. 
G.W.  Who  is  your  current  "trophy"  wife? 
W.S.  She  is  a  trophy  wife,  a  former 
model,  and  her  name  is  Nerine  Kidd.  I 
met  her  in  Toronto  when  I  was  directing 
a  film,  and  she  had  a  small  part  in  it. 
G.W.  Hello?!!!  What  were  we  just  talking 
about.'!  That  says  it  all. 

W.S.  You're  too  cynical  for  me. 
G.W.  Well,  all  G.W.  has  to  say  to  that 
is:  after  sitting  for  interview  for  more  than 
40  years  you  obviously  arc  quite  adept  at  tip- 
toeing through  the  tulips,  or  the  minefields' 
W.S.  You  too! 
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Tied  to  a  wooden  fence,  tortured,  and  left  to  die, 

21-year-old  Matthew  Shepard— a  bright,  sensitive  freshman 

at  the  University  of  Wyoming— has  become  a  national  symbol 

of  violence  against  gays.  His  killers,  Aaron  McKinney 

and  Russell  Henderson,  products  of  a  grim  world  of  drugs,  alcohol. 

broken  homes,  and  twisted  dreams,  have  been  charged  with 

first-degree  murder.  And  the  town  of  Laramie,  home  to  all  three, 

stands  revealed  as  an  American  paradox:  a  God-fearing, 

friendly  place  that  harbors    »  ^^^^ 

deep  and  lingering  prejudice. 

MELANIETHERNSTROM  |  h 

explores  the  hidden  ' ' 

topograph)  of  a  killing        I  ^B 
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The 


mcmxion 

of  Matthew 


Shepard 


I  RIK  AT  LAST 

Matthew  Shepard  in  January  1998 

on  a  visit  to  Alcatraz  prison  in  California. 

"He  had  always  been  different."  says  his 

mother.  Judy  Shepard.  "and  that 

difference  made  him  more  thoughtful. 

sensitive,  and  empathetic." 
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he  first  time  Doc 
O'Connor  met  Matthew  Shepard,  the  21- 
year-old  University  of  Wyoming  freshman 
approached  Doc's  silver  limousine  outside 
a  cafe  in  downtown  Laramie.  "Hi,"  he  said. 
"My  name's  Matt.  I'm  gay 
and  I  want  to  go  to  a  gay 
bar  in  Fort  Collins.  Do  you 
have  a  problem  with  that?" 

"No,  I  don't  have  a  prob- 
lem with  that,"  Doc  told 
him.  "I  have  a  problem  with 
people  who  don't  pay!"  The 
limo  driver  laughs,  remem- 
bering- -a  deep  belly  laugh. 
Doc,  a  stout  50-year-old  man 
with  a  beard,  gray-black  hair 
slicked  back,  and  cowboy 
boots,  is  the  owner  of  Doc's 
Class  Act  Limousine  Ser- 
vice, as  well  as  Doc's  West- 
ern Village,  and  most  of  the 
town  of  Bosler— a  blink  of  a 
place  18  miles  north  of  Lar- 
amie consisting  of  boarded- 
up  storefronts  and  decaying 
wooden  houses. 

On  Friday,  October  2, 
Doc  drove  Matthew,  who 
was  cautious  about  drinking  and  driving, 
and  the  young  man's  friend  Tina  Labrie 
the  70  miles  to  Fort  Collins,  Colorado, 
and  back.  (There  are  no  openly  gay  bars 
in  Wyoming.)  Matthew  told  Doc  to  call 
him  Matt,  rather  than  Sir  or  Mr.  Shep- 
ard, and  asked  him  not  to  open  the  door 
for  him.  The  following  Monday,  Matthew 
called  from  downtown  and  asked  the  old- 
er man  to  pick  him  up.  He  sat  up  front 
in  the  limousine  with  Doc,  who  said  he 
had  been  on  his  way  to  Subway  to  get  a 
sandwich.  Matthew  asked  if  he  could  go 
with  him. 

They  stayed  at  the  restaurant  for  two 
hours,  talking.  Doc  had  recently  set  up  a 
Web  site  for  his  businesses:  "Matt  was 
really  into  computers,  and  I'm  just  a 
lOth-grade  dropout,"  Doc  says.  "He  told 
me  all  about  Saudi  Arabia,"  where  his 
parents  live,  and  what  kind  of  guy  he 


liked.  "He  said,  "Doc,  don't  lake  offense, 
but  I  wouldn't  go  with  you.  You're  nol 
my  type  and  you're  too  old!'"  Doc  re- 
calls, smiling,  "lie  told  me  about  Cody 
and  getting  his  jaw  busted."  (Last  sum- 
mer in  Cody,  Wyoming,  he  had  been 
beaten  by  a  bartender  who  said  Matthew 
had  made  a  pass  at  him.)  Doc  asked, 
'What  did  you  do  to  the  people  who 
beat  the  shit  out  of  you?'  He  said,  'I  for- 
gave them  and  went  on  with  my  life.' 
Then  he  paid  for  my  dinner.  He  was  a 
real  nice  guy,  Matt." 

On  Tuesday,  Matthew  called  Doc  from 
the  Library,  a  local  bar;  he  wanted  the 
limousine  that  night  to  go  someplace  with 
some  friends.  Doc  was  supposed  to  at- 
tend an  Eagles  Club  trustees  meeting,  but 
said  he'd  try.  They  spoke  again  early  in 


the  evening,  and  Doc  told  Matthew  to 
call  back  later  that  night,  but  he  didn't 
hear  from  him.  Wednesday  morning,  Doc 
called  him,  but  Matthew's  cell  phone  rang 
and  rang. 

At  4:25  P.M.  outside  a  convenience 
store,  Doc  bumped  into  Kristen  Price,  a 
blonde  18-year-old  who  was  carrying  her 
infant  son  in  her  arms.  Kristen  and  her 
boyfriend,  Aaron  McKinney— who  was 
awaiting  sentencing  on  a  burglary  convic- 
tion—had recently  moved  out  of  an  apart- 
ment attached  to  one  of  Doc's  buildings 
in  Bosler. 

"I'm  asking  how  did  Aaron  size  up  to 
this  deal  [the  sentencing],"  he  recalls,  "and 
she  told  me  he's  getting  probation,  he's 
going  to  pay  it  off.  Then  she  says  there's 
something  else,  a  new  problem.  'They're 
going  to  get  him  for  attempted  murder— 
for  beating  some  gay  guy  up.'" 


"Honey.'"  Doc  told  her,  "in  the  state  ( 
Wyoming  you  don't  go  to  jail  lor  beam 
on  a  gay  guy." 

Although  Doc  had  been  trying  to  read 
Matthew  all  that  day,  it  didn't  occur  i 
him  that  Kristen  would  have  been  talkir 
about  Matthew. 

Two  hours  after  Doc's  conversation  wil 
Kristen,  a  passing  cyclist  saw  what  1 
thought  was  a  scarecrow  lashed  to  a  woo 
en  buck  fence  on  a  remote  plot  of  lan< 
The  scarecrow  turned  out  to  be  Matthew 
unconscious,  a  huge  gash  in  his  head,  h 
face  drenched  with  blood  except  whe 
his  tear  trails  had  washed  it  clean.  H 
shoes  were  missing. 

After  police  questioning,  Aaron  McKi 
ney  confessed  that  he  and  his  friend  Ru 
sell  Henderson  had  met  Matthew  at  tl 
Fireside  Bar  &  Lounge  c 
Tuesday  night  and  posed 
gay  to  lure  him  into  the 
truck.  Then  they  drove  hi: 
to  an  out-of-the-way  loc 
tion,  bound  him  to  a  fenc 
pistol-whipped  him,  an 
taunted  him  while  he  beggc 
for  his  life.  Then  they  aba 
doned  the  gentle  five-foo 
two,  105-pound  freshman  i 
hang  alone  for  18  hour 
losing  blood  as  the  temper 
ture  dropped. 

On  Friday,  Doc  picke 
up  the  paper  and  was  face 
with  a  horrible  realizatio 
the  gay  guy  Kristen  ha 
been  talking  about  was  Ma 
thew.  Moreover,  as  the  stoi 
broke  on  the  front  pages 
newspapers  across  the  cou: 
try,  a  chilling  chronolo 
became  clear:  "They  foun 
him  at  6:30  on  Wednesday,"  Doc  say 
"So  Krissy  told  me  this  while  Matt  w 
still  strung  up." 


lthough  the  memorial  se 
vices  have  passed  by  tr 
time  I  arrive  in  Larami 
10  days  after  his  deatl 
and  the  national  press  hi 
moved  on,  the  tragedy  r 
verberates  everywhere,  w 

MATTHEW  SHEPARD'S  DEATH  LEFT  YOU  FEE 
ING  CONFUSED,  ANGRY,  FRIGHTENED  .  . 

posters  ask.  An  enormous  banner 
the  Democratic  headquarters  proclaim 

THOUGHTS  AND  PRAYERS  WITH  MATTHEV 

beside  re-election  signs  for  Cal  Reruch; 
the  district  attorney  in  charge  of  prosecu 
ing  the  case.  Other  businesses  announce 

VIOLENCE  IS  NOT  OUR  VALUE. 

"This  is  a  great  community:  welcon 
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"Matthew  had  the  posture  of  a  victim," 
Judy  Shepard  says.  "When  he  walked  down  the  street 

he  had  that  victim  walk.' 


"^V 
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The  cyclist  who  found  Matthew 

Shepard  hound  to  this  fence 

(opposite)  near  Laramie.  \\>omiii». 

Ml  October  7.  at  first  thought  he  WU 

a  scarecrow.  Shepard  is  seen  ahou- 

fJtfl  McDonald's  in  Casper. 

Homing,  in  Vpril  1998. 


mi'  open,  family-oriented  good  people," 
Laramie  chief  of  police  Hill  Ware  tells  me. 
"People  are  trusting  that's  thai  western 
attitude. . . .  We  are  what  America  used  to 
be,  And  we  want  u>  staj  that  way. 

"I'm  not  going  to  get  into  the  diversity 
issue,"  he  says,  brushing  aside  questions 
about  Matthew.  "That's  going  to  take  me 
a  place  I  don't  want  to  be."  The  chief 
hands  me  a  card  with  a  picture  that 
shows  him  standing  in  his  uniform,  one 
hand  resting  on  his  clean  white  police  car. 
The  back  of  the  card  says  that  Chief  Ware 
is  "a  proud  husband,  father  and  grand- 
father" who  "sings  Christian  gospel." 

"Are  you  married?"  he  asks  me.  "You 
should  move  out  here,  find  a  cowboy,  and 
have  kids!" 

hile  the  killing  has 
been  interpreted  as 
a  sick  attempt  to 
preserve  the  Old 
West— to  rid  the 
town  of  the  intrud- 
er whose  presence 
threatens  traditional  life— the  crime's  most 
striking  element  is  the  enormity  of  the 
change  this  single  act  of  violence  has 
wrought. 

"This  is  the  nicest  place  I've  ever  lived. 
There's  something  magical  here,"  says 
Tiffany  Edwards,  a  pretty,  part-Cherokee 
22-year-old  who  has  written  most  of  the 
Shepard  coverage  for  Tfw  Laramie  Daily 
Boomerang,  the  town  paper.  "That's  part 
of  what's  so  upsetting  about  all  this— for 
me  personally  and  our  town." 

The  magic  is  not  in  the  scenery.  Unlike 
most  of  the  state,  Laramie  is  not  blessed 
in  its  landscape.  Fifty  miles  west  of  Wyo- 
ming's capital  city,  Cheyenne,  it  sits  in  a 
flat,  treeless  sweep  of  high  plains  bruised 
by  bad  weather,  its  mountains  mostly  hid- 
den. Founded  in  1868  as  a  railway  town, 
the  impoverished  city  is  still  divided  into 
east  and  west  by  a  freight  line.  With  the 
ranching  industry  in  decline,  employment 
here  is  dominated  by  the  University  of 
Wyoming.  About  90  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  white;  the  median  annual  house- 
hold income  is  $24,080;  reportedly,  20 
percent  of  the  residents  live  below  the 
poverty  line. 

Laramie  is,  however,  the  friendliest  place 
I  have  ever  been  in  America.  When  I  ar- 
rived at  the  miniature  airport,  other  pas- 
sengers came  up  and  offered  me  a  ride. 
Although  I'm  on  an  expense  account  dur- 
ing my  stay,  people  cook  me  meat  loaf. 

There  is  a  collective  sorrow  here:  in  the 
week  following  the  death,  1,000  people 
came  to  a  single  vigil  on  the  front  lawn  of 
the  St.  Paul's  Newman  Catholic  University 
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(enter.  The  city  council  passed  a  resolu- 
tion calling  "lor  the  community  to  express 
sympathy,  to  reflect  on  our  loss  and  to  be- 
gin a  healing  process." 

Mary  Elizabeth  Galvan,  the  defense 
lawyer  for  Russell  Henderson's  girlfriend, 
Chasity  Pasley  (who  pleaded  guilty  as  an 
accessory  to  murder),  doesn't  want  to 
comment  on  her  client,  but  tears  form  in 
her  eyes  as  she  speaks  about  Matthew  and 
his  parents.  "As  a  mother,  it  breaks  my 
heart.  The  thought  of  his  parents  on  that 
long  plane  ride  back  from  Saudi  Arabia, 
without  even  privacy,  while  their  son  was 
dying  in  the  hospital." 

Amidst  the  grief,  there  is  an  under- 
current of  resentment.  Some  townspeo- 
ple feel  angry  that  the  slaying  is  being 
"blamed"  on  them:  they  feel  it  has  been 
"blown  out  of  proportion"  and  "used  by 
the  gay-rights  movement  for  political 
purposes."  U.W.  student  Shelley  Barton 
puts  it  this  way:  "Everyone  takes  note  of 
it  because  it  happened  in  Wyoming,  and 
then  suddenly  it's  made  to  be  typical  of 
Wyoming:  'Oh,  it's  a  redneck  place— we 
expected  it.'" 

"It's  like  spilling  the  paint  on  the  clean 
carpet  is  a  bigger  deal  than  spilling  paint 
on  a  dirty  carpet,"  a  local  worker  is  quot- 
ed as  saying  in  the  Boomerang.  "Like  this 
doesn't  happen  anywhere  else." 

ate-crime  legislation  has 
failed  to  pass  in  Wyoming 
three  years  in  a  row. 
The  media's  linkage  of 
the  state's  politics  and 
Matthew's  death  infuri- 
ates many  townspeople. 
Yet  disavowals  are  suffused  with  a  sense  of 
inescapable  moral  responsibility  and  the 
necessity  for  atonement. 

Many  Laramie  residents  describe  them- 
selves as  not  homophobic.  One  resident 
explains:  "We  don't  have  phobias— we  have 
values."  But  people  mock  gay  reporters 
sent  to  cover  the  crime.  "I'm  from  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle"  they  imitate  unself- 
consciously, assuming  fey  voices.  Many 
people  insist  that  homosexuality  is  "not 
for  me  to  judge."  But  when  they  are  asked, 
"What's  to  judge?"  their  answers  become 
convoluted. 

Some  people  insist  on  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  condemning  the  sin  and 
condemning  the  sinner,  separating  "the 
homosexual  lifestyle"  from  "the  gay  per- 
son." Most  people  feel  that  Matthew 
Shepard  did  not  represent  that  contempt- 
ible lifestyle.  A  number  of  residents  told 
me  that  they  consider  Matthew  Shepard 
the  first  gay  person  they  ever  "met."  And 
the  fact  that  these  "meetings"  took  place 


IN  COLD  BLOO., 


Now  awaiting  trial 
and  possible  death  sentences 
in  the  Shepard  case. 
Russell  Henderson  and 
Aaron  McKinncy,  both  21 
years  old,  are  seen  in  Albam 
County  Court  in  October. 


i  believe  in  evil"  says  Judy  Shepard. 
'I  believe  there  are  people  who  have  no  souls. 
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aftei  Ins  death  seems  to  have  made  them 
all  ilic  more  significant, 

Milt  Green,  a  46-year-old  l  '.W  extension- 
service  teacher  who  works  with  Native 
American  students,  says  that  he  "would 
hope  people  lake  the  time  to  find  out  who 
Wyoming  people  really  are."  He  thinks 
Matthew's  murder  was  "a  useless,  stupid 
crime  against  another  human  being  I  can't 
support  it." 

Nevertheless,  he  adds,  "because  of  my 
value  system,  my  background  my  family 
values  I  have  a  hard  time  relating  to  [ho- 
mosexuality]. I  don't  understand  it."  He 
sees  tolerance  as  "a  respect  issue:  I  have 
to  respect  [gays]  for  telling  me,  and  they 
have  to  respect  me  in  that  I  don't  under- 
stand where  they're  coming  from." 

Karla  Brown,  the  26-year-old  manager 
of  the  Fireside  Bar  &  Lounge,  says  that 
she  doesn't  know  why  "thinking  about 
homosexuality  evokes  such  a  viscerally 
negative  response  in  people  . . .  it's  almost 
like  watching  someone  eat  rotten  food. 
People  are  revolted  by  the  idea."  Her  own 
view  is  that  "in  an  ideal  world  we'd  all  be 
able  to  love  each  other,  right?"  But  she 
doesn't  think  that's  realistic.  Just  as  the 
1955  murder  of  Emmett  Till  (a  14-year- 
old  black  who  was  stripped  and  shot  for 
saying  "hi"  to  a  white  girl  in  a  candy 
store)  upset  even  racist  Mississippians,  the 
indisputable  barbarity  of  the  Shepard  at- 
tack is  making  people  think.  "I've  heard 
people  talking  about  it  who've  never  talked 
about  homosexuality  before,"  Karla  says, 
and  surprisingly,  she  adds,  she  hasn't 
"heard  too  many  ignorant  comments, 
which  I  think  shows  that  people  are  basi- 
cally decent." 

Karla's  boyfriend,  Matt  Mickelson, 
the  28-year-old  owner  of  the  Fireside, 
complains,  "Now  we're  the  capital  of 
gay-bashing."  But  he  also  says,  "If  you 
don't  feel  sympathy  for  that  kid,  then 
you  are  one  heartless  son  of  a  bitch. 
This  will  make  people  more  tolerant  for 
sure.  Normally  you  might  flip  someone 
some  shit— make  some  off-color  com- 
ment. Now  you're  going  to  be  more  re- 
served about  it." 

Mickelson  remembers  having  seen 
Matthew  come  into  the  bar  a  few  times, 
and  can't  imagine  he  would  have  done 
anything  to  provoke  his  death.  "As  nice 
and  polite  and  quiet  as  he  was,  I  don't 
see  this  kid  making  random  advances," 
he  says.  "The  gay  community  is  reserved 
and  respectable  here."  Mickelson  adds 
that,  like  so  many  others,  he  doesn't  care 
for  "some  guy  flaming  around  and  half 
coming  on  to  you— I  don't  even  like  it 
when  girls  do  that."  But  Matthew  "wasn't 
a  big  parader,"  and  it  bothers  Mickelson 


that  "the  media  has  made  him  into  this 
gay-rights  raessiah." 

I  he  bar  owner  conlesses  sheepishly  thai. 
to  his  surprise,  he  once  "ended  up  having 
a  gay  friend.  I  didn't  know  it  at  the  time 
we  became  friends,  but  then,  what  are 
you  going  to  say-' You're  not  my  friend 
anymore'?"  In  Mickelson's  Catholic  fami- 
ly he  was  told  that  "homosexuality  is  a 
mineral  deficiency— one  step  from  retar- 
dation." He  asks  if  I  think  this  is  true. 

ost  of  the  churches  in 
Laramie  participated 
in  the  vigils  and  memo- 
rial services  for  Mat- 
thew; even  traditionally 
anti-homosexuality  sects, 
like  Mormons,  included 
prayers  for  Matthew's  family  in  their  ser- 
vices. There  was  universal  disgust  at  the 
Reverend  Fred  Phelps  and  his  followers, 
who  came  from  Topeka,  Kansas,  to  protest 
during  Matthew's  funeral. 

Many  Laramie  churchgoers  feel  the 
media  has  taken  their  Christian  values- 
good,  ordinary  values— and  twisted  them 
into  something  obscene,  linking  them  to 
violence.  Jesse  Fisher  is  a  22-year-old 
Seventh-Day  Adventist  who  works  as  a 
night  lobby  maid  at  the  Holiday  Inn. 
"Christianity,"  she  says,  "is  about  toler- 
ance and  forgiveness.  It  hurts  us  that  [the 
protesters]  are  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tians. Church  is  the  place  that  is  sup- 
posed to  take  sinners  in— church  is  the 
place  you  can  go.  Everyone  has  sins.  I 
have  sins,  like  I  had  a  son  out  of  mar- 
riage." She  thinks  that  after  his  death 
Matthew  may  have  things  to  reckon  for, 
but  "maybe  Matthew  already  made  his 
peace  with  God— how  can  we  know?" 

For  members  of  the  gay  community  in 
Laramie,  however,  the  killing  has  a  differ- 
ent meaning.  Gayle  Woodsum  says  that 
gay  people  in  the  West  get  the  message: 
"You  can  be  who  you  want  to,  but  don't 
tell  us  what  it  is."  For  her,  "Matthew's 
death  is  a  wake-up  call  that  if  you  tell— if 
you  slip  up— we  might  not  let  you  live." 

At  precisely  this  time,  when  she  and 
other  gay  people  feel  the  most  unsafe,  they 
are  faced  with  an  obligation  to  speak  out 
about  Matthew's  death— some  publicly 
coming  forward  as  gay  for  the  first  time. 
"When  I  heard,  I  just  wanted  to  go  back 
into  the  closet,"  Meesha  Fenimore,  a  friend 
of  Matthew's  and  a  fellow  member  of 
U.W.'s  Lesbian,  Gay,  Bisexual  and  Trans- 
gendered  Association  (L.G.B.T.A.),  says. 

Gayle  Woodsum  was  struck  by  what  she 
regarded  as  a  revealing  typo  that  appeared 
in  a  front-page  article  in  the  Boomerang 
about  Matthew's  continued  on  page  26? 
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Posters  in  Laramie  ask  J'Has 
Matthew  Shepard's  death 
left  von  feelinp*  confused,  aner 


frightened...?" 


Cate  Blanchett  shone  for  most  of  this  decade 
on  the  Sydney  stage,  putting  her  stamp  on  such  plum 
roles  as  Miranda,  Ophelia,  and  Electra,  and  lit 
up  the  screen  opposite  Ralph  Fiennes  in  Oscar  an 
Lucinda.  But  it  was  the  29-year-old  Australian  s 
Golden  Globe  Award-winning  performance  in 
Elizabeth  that  confirmed  her  destiny.  As  Blanchett 
lends  her  now-you-see-it-now-you-don  t  incandescence 
to  Pushing  Tin,  with  John  Cusack,  The  Talented 
Mr.  Ripley,  directed  by  Anthony  Minghella, 
and  Oscar  Wilde's  An  Ideal  Husband,  she  talks 
to  LAURA  JACOBS  about  her  real  hair  color, 
her  Big  Break,  and  the  on-the-record  subject 
of  her  husband,  Andrew  Upton 
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'  ate  Blanchett  thinks  it's  "luck." 
She  believes  she's  been  in  the  right  places  at  the  right  times,  and 
that's  why  she  is  winning  one  bold  role  after  another.  In  dis- 
cussing her  career  so  far,  Blanchett  uses  the  word  "fortunate" 
again  and  again— as  if  the  Fates,  for  some  inexplicable  reason, 
have  taken  a  shine  to  her.  But  it  is  she  who  shines,  she  who  is 
coming  on  like  a  strange  force  of  nature.  Cate  Blanchett  is  the 
actress  from  Australia  who  has  stolen  the  thunder  from  a  host  of 
American  ingenues.  A  distant  rumble  in  1997's  Paradise  Road,  a 
summer  storm  later  that  year  in  Oscar  and  Lucinda,  Blanchett  is 
heat  lightning  in  1998 's  Elizabeth,  the  slim  frame  and  white  fuse 
at  the  center  of  Shekhar  Kapur's  whirling,  brooding  historical 
fantasia.  "When  I  first  saw  Cate,"  remembers  Kapur,  "I  could 
see  in  her  face  that  she  had  a  great  destiny  as  an  actress."  She 
would  stand  up  to  all  those  dark  towers. 

The  face  is  fascinating.  It's  so  new  and  still  so  little  written 
about  that  there's  no  cliche  description  as  yet,  though  the  labels 
"luminous"  and  "translucent"  are  flying  fast.  With  that  breadth 
across  the  cheekbones,  a  correspondingly  wide  and  sunny  smile, 
and  a  pouty  chin,  she  can  look  like  Pippi  Longstocking  all 
grown  up.  In  profile,  no  smile,  you  see  the  drawn-down  corner 
of  the  mouth  echoed  in  the  delicate,  drawn-down  nostril— she's 
like  Leonardo's  archangel,  invincible  and  severe. 

"There's  a  duality  in  Cate,"  says  actor,  friend,  and  fellow  Aus- 
tralian Geoffrey  Rush,  who  plays  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Master 
of  Spies,  in  Elizabeth.  "She's  got  a  very  cheeky  sense  of  humor, 
a  very  galumphing  kind  of  down-to-earth  personality.  And  then 
suddenly  you  look  at  her  and  go,  'My  God,  you're  so  strikingly 
beautiful.'  She  seems  to  flicker  between  the  two." 

That  flicker's  the  thing— it  captivates  directors.  Gillian  Arm- 
strong saw  it  first  when  she  was  casting  Oscar  and  Lucinda. 
"There  are  many  wonderful  actresses  and  many  really  beautiful 
actresses,"  says  Armstrong,  "but  I  always  felt  Lucinda  couldn't 
be  just  beautiful,  she  had  to  have  a  little  something  that  was  off. 
When  I  saw  Cate's  auditions,  the  thing  I  realized  she  had— and  I 
hadn't  even  articulated  that  we  were  looking  for— was  this  ability 
to  go  into  other  worlds. . . .  Cate  has  a  slightly  magical  quality. 
There's  something  extraordinary  about  her." 

Five  long  months  into  his  search  for  an  actress  to  play  Eliz- 
abeth, Kapur  saw  it,  too,  quite  by  chance,  when  he  was  watch- 
ing a  promo  reel  of  Oscar  and  Lucinda— the  swimming  scene, 
when  Blanchett's  pale  face  bubbles  up  to  the  water's  surface. 
"You're  looking  for  a  face,"  says  Kapur.  "It's  very  difficult  to 
describe  what  you  are  looking  for  until  you  see  it.  In  that  shot, 


there  was  a  certain  ethereal  quality.  I  was  totally  fascinated  b 
cause  that's  how  I  saw  Elizabeth  at  the  end,  very  etherea 
And  there  was  a  certain  fire  in  her  eyes." 

Kapur  could  have  saved  himself  five  months  if  he  had  takt 
seriously  the  advice  of  his  casting  director,  Vanessa  Pereira:  si 
had  wanted  him  to  go  to  Sydney  to  see  a  particular  young  won 
an  onstage.  Having  already  traveled  from  India  to  England  i 
do  the  casting,  he  assumed  she  was  just  joking.  When  he  laU 
discovered  Blanchett  in  the  bubbles,  "I  was  so  shocked  that 
called  my  casting  director  up  and  said,  'Why  have  you  not  tol 
me  about  this  girl?'  And  she  said,  'Well,  who  do  you  think 
was  asking  you  to  go  to  Sydney  and  see  onstage?'"  The  fact  i 
Blanchett  has  been  hot  stuff  on  the  Sydney  stage  since  199 
when  she  graduated  from  Australia's  National  Institute  of  Dr 
matic  Art  and  began  building  an  impressive  resume  of  plut 
roles:  Miranda  in  The  Tempest,  Ophelia  in  Hamlet,  Nina  in  77 
Seagull.  Blessedly— or,  again,  luckily— Blanchett  is  not  emergir 
as  a  teenager  pretending  to  be  an  actress.  Her  step  to  the  sih/l 
screen  is  not  silver-spoon.  At  29,  having  just  won  a  Golde 
Globe  best-actress  award  for  Elizabeth,  and  with  an  Oscar  non 
ination  in  the  air,  Cate  is  ready  for  her  close-up. 

o,"  she  says  when  I  ask  if  she  grew  up  wantin 
to  be  an  actress.  "I  think  any  child  that  is  nc 
comatose  and  shows  off  a  little  bit,  people  sa 
that  she's  bound  to  be  an  actor.  I  was  muc 
more  bossy  than  that,  and  by  the  age  of  seve 
I  thought,  I'll  direct— though  I  don't  kno 
enough  to  direct  traffic  yet." 
Blanchett  up  close  does  not  seem  bossy,  but  thoughtful  an 
somewhat  inward.  She  has  deep-set  slate-blue  eyes  and  a  dustin 
of  freckles  so  fine  that  you  later  wonder  if  you  didn't  imagir 
them.  Though  she's  been  various  shades  of  redhead  in  hi 
movies,  in  real  life  Blanchett  is  blonde,  "as  much  as  anyone 
she  says,  smiling,  "can  ever  be  called  a  natural  blonde." 

Blanchett  was  born  and  raised  in  Melbourne.  She  was  a  chil 
who  liked  school  and  studying— "I  was  a  perfectionist"— but  als 
remembers  being  a  loner.  At  high  school,  "an  enormous  schoo 
about  2,000  girls,"  she  acted  in  plays  and  was  on  the  tenn 
team.  Her  nickname  was  Blanche.  When  the  subject  turns  t 
her  family,  she  very  carefully  apologizes.  "I'm  happy  to  tal 
about  my  life,  but  I  feel  bad  for  my  family,  talking  about  then 
because  they're  all  quite  private  people." 

This  is  what  she  will  say:  "My  father  was  American.  He  wa 
in  the  navy,  met  my  mum,  who  was  a  teacher  in  Melbourne.  H 
was  in  advertising,  and  then  they  went  into  business  togethe 
And  he  passed  away  when  I  was  10. . . .  Oh,  look,  it's  a  Ion 
time  ago,"  she  says,  reassuringly.  "I  feel  worse  for  my  moths 
than  I  do  for  me.  I  think  kids  are  quite  resilient." 

A  few  more  facts  are  pried  out.  She's  the  middle  child— "th 
peacemaker"— between  an  older  brother,  Bob,  who  is  in  computer 
and  a  younger  sister,  Genevieve,  a  theater  designer  in  Sydney  ("We'i 
hoping  one  day  to  work  together").  Oh,  and  they  had  a  dog  name 
Snoopy,  who  was  "very  low  and  very  squat  and  very  fast." 

Blanchett's  story  picks  up  momentum  in  college,  at  Me 
bourne  University,  where  she  was  studying  economics  and  fin 
arts.  "I  really  wanted  to  get  to  international  relations,  which  wa 
in  fourth  year,  so  I  guess  you  could  say  it  was  sort  of  restles: 
ness  that  led  me  to  acting,  because  I  just  couldn't  stand  sittin 
through  four  years  of  the  cattle  runs  in  1860." 

And  it  was  her  acting  in  a  university  production  of  the  Sara 
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For  her  regal  performance 

in  Elizabeth,  Blancliett 

received  a  Golden  Globe 

best-actress  award. 
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Daniels  plaj  Byrthrite  that  led  a  fellow,  tiot-particularly-friendly 
coed  to  wonder,  "Why  haven'1  you  thought  about  going  to  dra- 
ma school?" 

"This  girl  in  the  play,"  recalls  Blanchett,  "frankly  told  me  that 
she  didn't  like  me.  Noi  with  any  malice.  She  just  said  some  peo- 
ple you  don't  gel  on  with  and  some  people  you  do.  And  I  was 
Stunned  by  her  honesty.  I  thought.  There  are  people  ill  the  world 
who  don't  like  me?  What  an  idiot  I  was.  Well,  she  suggested  I  go, 
and  I  thought,  I'll  give  it  a  go.  I  went  to  the  audition  and  I  got  in." 

Blanchett  left  university  and  entered  the  National  Institute  of 
Dramatic  Art.  but  she  wasn't  committed  to  becoming  an  actress. 
"1  still  thought  I'd  go  back  and  do  architecture  or  something." 

Then  came  what  is  always  called  the  Big  Break.  It  happened 
during  Blanchett's  third  year  at  drama  school,  and  in  her  case  it 
was  not  easy,  not  only  because  it  involved  the  monumental  title 
role  of  Electro,  but  also  because  it  came  at  someone  else's  expense. 

t  was  pretty  awful,  pretty  chaotic. ...  It  was  this  messy 
situation  where  another  girl  was  supposed  to  play  it— 
1  still  feel  bad  about  it— and  I  ended  up  playing  it.  I 
didn't  have  long  to  rehearse,  because  the  cast  change 
happened,  and  1  was  the  one  who  was  available  to  be 
there  over  the  week  and  a  half,  so  . . . 

"You  know  what  drama  school  is  like,"  she  contin- 
ues. "It  was  one  of  those  situations  where,  because  I  had  to  as- 
sume the  role,  I  didn't  realize  how  much  ill  feeling  there  was  till 
afterwards.  For  me  there  was  no  time  to  fear.  You're  focusing 
completely  on  something,  and  it  doesn't  matter  whether  it  suc- 
ceeds or  fails— and  that,  in  fact,  is  out  of  your  hands." 

Geoffrey  Rush  well  remembers  that  Electrct,  a  modern  version 
of  the  Greek  classic,  because  at  the  time  he  was  sharing  a 
house  with  Lindy  Davies,  the  woman  who  was  directing  the 
play.  "She  would  come  home  and  say.  There  is  this  astonishing 
young  woman  working  on  this  production.'  . . .  There  was  al- 
ready a  buzz  around  Cate." 

And  her  Electra?  "Amazing."  says  Rush.  "The  assurance. 
You're  seeing  somebody  who's  already,  even  in  drama  school, 
having  a  kind  of  consummate  facility  to  actually  be  able  to  do  it. 
Not  only  to  bring  great  imaginative  resources  to  it,  but  to  define 
it  with  such  emotional  clarity  and  to  etch  it  with  such  classical 
dimensions." 

I  remind  Rush  of  how  Blanchett  was  thrown  in  at  the  last 
minute.  "I  think  that's  a  great  indicator  of  Cate.  I  mean,  the  chal- 
lenge of  Elizabeth  was  enormous— being  an  outsider  to  British  cul- 
ture. In  some  ways  that  ups  the  stakes  a  bit.  Cate's  got  the  kind  of 
resilience  and  resources  to  match  that  challenge.  I  think  that's 
what  happened  with  Electra." 

Within  six  months  of  graduating  from  drama  school,  Blanchett 
landed  across  from  Rush  in  the  Sydney  Theatre  Company  pro- 
duction of  Oleanna,  David  Mamet's  controversial  meditation  on 
gender  politics.  It  was  another  event  in  Sydney  theater— huge  hit, 
sold  out,  season  extended.  For  Blanchett,  it  was  another  break- 
through. "I  thought,  I  can't  do  this  play,  it's  a  misogynist  piece  of 
crap.  But  it  angered  me  so  much  that  I  had  to  do  it.  I  wrestled 
with  it;  I  was  so  internal  the  whole  time.  Then,  when  we  had  the 
dress  rehearsal  in  front  of  the  theater  staff,  when  Geoffrey  went  to 
hit  me  at  the  end,  I  laughed— I  was  outside  the  scene— and  Mi- 
chael Gow,  the  director,  said,  if  you  do  that  onstage  on  opening 
night  I  will  sack  you,"  and  I  just  wept  and  wept." 

Then  Gow  gave  her  the  magic  key.  "He  said,  'Now  do  it  again 
and  don't  take  your  eyes  off  Geoffrey,   continued  on  page  266 
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the  craft  to 
choose  carefully^ 
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Chic's  unconventional  hcaul) 

allows  her  to  cmhod)  a  r.niLn  of  diverse 

roles,  from  the  Queen  of  I  upland  lo 

a  I  onjj  Islanil  housewife.  Mere  she  poses 

in  a  fdass  house  pitched  in  the  desert 

in  Lucerne  Vallcv,  (  alifornia. 


h,  they  re  back,  and  they  re  beautiful.  Now  that  the 

IDckout  has  been  settled,  its  on  to  the  real  business  of 
>rofessional  basketball:  looking  good  Its  been  this  way 
ver  since  the  70s,  when  the  circumference  of  players 
Afros  was  matched  only  by  the  sheer  happeningness 
^  me  mufti,  which  tended  toward  screaming-violet  jumpsuits, 
anything  made  of  crushed  velvet,  and,  in  at  least  one  case,  bootheels  filled  with 
live  goldfish.  Today  s  players  still  dress  in  the  Shaft-im  tradition— and  those 
pictured  here  are  the  all-star  fashion  team.  Others,  including  Malik  Sealy  and 
Kevin  Willis,  are  actual  designers,  nourishing  an  untapped  universe  of  men 
who  have  been  starved  for  two-tone  spats  and  burnt-umber  fedoras.  And,  realb 
who  can  forget  the  sight  of  the  Indiana  Pacers'  Jalen  Rose  showing  up  at 
the  1994  N.B.A.  draft  in  an  oversize  hot-red  suit  with  thick  pinstripes?  Or  the 
Knicks  Chris  Ghilds,  in  his  black-green-and-white  checked  suit  and  matching 
hat?  Or  the  Toronto  Raptors  redoubtable  Charles  Oakley,  who  wears .  .  . 
actually,  there  are  no  words  to  aptly  describe  la  mode  dVakley,  so  please 
write  down  your  measurements,  turn  to  page  226,  and  behold. 
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Reggie  Milk 


r 

Skinny?  Who  you  calling  skinnv? 

When  he  joined  the  sad-sack  Indiana  Pacers. 

in  1987,  word  was  that  the  six-foot-seven, 

180-pound  pretty-boy  would  get  tossed  around  like 

a  rag  doll.  Twelve  seasons,  more  than  17,000 

points,  and  millions  of  shattered  Knicks  fans  later, 

"Miller  the  Killer"  is  a  walking  monument  to  the 

N.B.A.  adage  that  if  you  look  good,  you  play  good. 

Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  Miller  (here  in  a  Banana 

Republic  sweater  and  Helmut  Lang  pants) 

accentuates  his  gangly  arms  for  effect-specifically 

when  making  the  "choke"  gesture  to  his  excitable 

antagonist.  Spike  I  cc.  Miller's  wife. 

Marita  Stavrou-Miller,  doubles  as  his  fashion 

consultant.  Photographed  in  Culver  (  it\. 

California,  .lulv  20.  IWN 


Kod  Strickland 

"Badass"  is  not  a  term 
used  lightly  in  the  N.B.A., 
where  players  have  been  known  to 
hurl  eoaches  into  the  scorer's  table. 
But,  for  the  last  decade,  after 
famously  butting  heads  with  coaches 
on  four  different  teams,  Mot  Rod 
has  been  perhaps  the  baddest  guard 
since  Philadelphia's  World  B.  Free. 
Even  in  a  league  which  has 
endured  a  certain  cross-dressing 
forward,  no  ordinary  player 
could  get  away  with  this  number, 
which  includes  Donna  Karan  pants 
and  DKNY  jacket  and,  in  a 
reverential  nod  to  the  Richard 
Roundtrec  era,  a  hat  by  Borsalino. 
Photographed  in  New  York  City, 
September  14,  1998. 
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lis  first  two  professional 
is,  Boston  still  doesn't 
uiow  what  to  make 
ng  Walker,  an  immensely 
•d  run-and-gunner 
snerally  flies  in  the  face 
city's  tweedy,  Sargent 
r-ish  fashion  sensibility. 
Misummate  trash-talker, 
r  led  his  team  last 
i  in  technical  fouls  and— 
un-Celtic-like— has 
ency  to  gyrate  salaciously 
•coring  routine  baskets. 
Walker  wears  a  Brioni  tie 
Yohji  Yamamoto  scarf, 
intirms,  once  and 
,  that  1999  is 
;ar  of  the  Fedora, 
graphed  in  Chicago, 
it  7,  1998. 


Kobe  Bryant 


When  you  play  alongside  Shaquille  O'Neal,  the  315-pound 

behemoth  who  favors  bowler  hats  and  six-button  suits,  you  learn  the 

value  of  understated  elegance.  During  Bryant's  two  explosive 

seasons  with  the  Lakers— he  went  pro  straight  out  of  high  school— the 

hyperkinetic  20-year-old  guard  graduated  from  droopy  jeans 

and  sweatpants  to  a  kind  of  muted  Italian  Rat  Pack  style— he's  fluent 

in  Italian,  after  all— and  prefers  that  his  outfits  be  monochrome. 

Photographed  in  Culver  City,  California,  July  20,  1998. 


Milch  Richmond 

If  you'd  been  where 

he's  been,  you'd  wear  electric 

orange,  too.  For  seven 

dreary  seasons,  the  sweet-shooting 

guard  toiled  in  obscurity  for  the 

N.B.A.'s  most  uncelebrated  franchis 

the  lowly  Sacramento  Kings. 

Now  that  he's  playing  for  the  relative.., 

fashionable  Washington  Wizards— 

and  this  may  be  the  first  and  last  time 

you  ever  see  the  words  "fashionable" 

and  "Washington'*  in  the  same 

sentence— Richmond  is  making  up 

for  lost  time.  Here  he  goes  rude-boy 

in  a  sweater  by  John  Bartlett. 

a  coat  by  Calvin  Klein,  pants 

by  Giuliano  Fujiwara.  and  one  hell 

of  a  Kangol  hat.  Photographed 

in  New  York  City, 

September  14,  1998. 
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mwan  I  toward 

te  famously  easygoing 

i-ishington  Wizard  buys  as  many 

440  custom-made  suits  each 
ii    in  this  league,  a  suit  is  never 
in  more  than  once  a  week,  lest  one 

»k  like  a  chump.  Players  like 

Imard  will  drop  up  to  $75,000  a  year 
handmade  outfits,  if  only  because 
i  designers  don't  make  suits 
men  who  stand  81  inches  tall  and 
n  the  wingspans  of  pterodactyls. 

'ward,  who  generally  has  little 

lerance  for  hats  like  this  one, 
ce  said,  "I  take  pride  in  how 
ook— but  not  in  a  conceited  way." 
lotographed  in  Chicago, 
igust  7,  1998. 


Maria  (alias  and  \ristolle 
Ouassts  ut  a  part>  on  the  island 
p(  Majorca  in  Jul)  l%l. 
-it  is  true  that  1  had  quite  a  few 
arguments  with  Vri.'*  Maria 
conceded.  "Whereas  he  matured 
as  an  outstanding  businessman, 
in  some  «a\s  -in  personal 
relationships-he  did  not." 
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In  1959,  when  Maria  Callasmet 

Aristotle  Onassis,  she  was  an  opera  icon 

overwhelmed  by  her  career.  The  shipping 

tycoon  gave  her  a  haven  of  pleasure,  sun,  and 

sea,  then  nine  years  later  stunned  the 

world  by  marrying  Jacqueline  Kennedy. 

But  exclusive  interviews 

with  C alias  in  a  new  biography,  by 

STELIOS  GALATOPOULOS,  reveal  that 

their  affair  was  not  the  soap  opera 

|^  purveyed  by  the  media,  starring 

Onassis  as  villain  and  Callas  as 

brokenhearted  sacrifice;  it  was 

an  amorous  friendship  that 

outlasted  his  cold-bloodedly 

contractual  Kennedy 

marriage  and  always  took 

second  place,  in 

Callas's  heart,  to  her 

supreme  art 
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LOVE  NOTES 


Clockwise  from  top  left:  Maria  Callas. 

Winston  Churchill's  daughter  Sarah,  Tina  (Mrs.  Aristotle) 

Onassis,  and  Antonella  Piaggio  Agnelli  in  Portofino  Luglio, 

July  23.  1959;  Callas  in  Milan.  December  3,  1958; 

3rince  Rainier.  Princess  Grace,  and  Onassis  at  La  Scala  after 

Callas  performed,  December  1960;  Callas  and  Onassis 

in  June  1964  at  Maxim's;  Onassis.  Tina  (center),  and  Callas 

on  the  Christina,  July  23.  1959:  Callas  (facing  the  camera) 

and  Tina  (left)  dine  with  Winston  Churchill  (back  to 

the  camera)  on  the  Christina,  July  24,  1959;  Callas  with 

her  husband.  Giovanni  Battista  Meneghini, 

circa  1955.  Lido,  Venice. 


nee  you're  married,  the  man  takes  you 


for  granted,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  told  what  to  do.  My  own  in- 
stinct and  convictions  tell  me  what  I  should  or  should  not  do. 
These  convictions  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  they  are  my  own. 
—Maria  Callas  to  Stelios  Galatopoulos. 

On  June  17,  1959,  London  saw  its  first  performance  in  more 
than  90  years  of  Cherubini's  Medea,  which  both  Beethoven 
and  Puccini  had  declared  a  masterpiece.  Singing  the  title  role, 
Maria  Callas  liberated  the  English  from  their  customary  reserve. 
She  had  resurrected  the  opera  in  Florence  seven  years  earlier; 
now  she  made  it  her  own. 

I  had  met  Callas  in  1947,  when  she  was  23.  By  then  she  had 
already  been  studying  music  seriously  for  a  decade.  "My  mother 
was  the  first  person  who  made  me  realize  that  I  had  an  extraor- 
dinary musical  appreciation,"  she  told  me.  "It  was  always  put 
into  my  head  that  I  had  it— and  that  I'd  better  have  it."  Later  she 
added,  "I  can't  complain.  But  to  load  a  child  so  early  with  re- 
sponsibility is  something  there  should  be  a  law  against. . . .  It's 
not  a  special  toy— a  doll  or  a  favorite  game— that  I  remember  but 
the  songs  that  I  was  made  to  rehearse  time  and  time  again, 
sometimes  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  so  that  I  would  shine  at 
the  end  of  a  school  year.  A  child  should  not  be  taken  away  from 
its  youth  for  any  reason— it  becomes  exhausted  before  its  time." 

But  Callas  also  pushed  herself— relentlessly.  Her  desire  to  cre- 
ate great,  beautiful  art  took  her  over,  as  Medea  did,  as  many  roles 
would.  In  April  of  1939,  she  had  made  her  debut  as  Santuzza  in 
Cavalleria  Rusticana.  Her  teacher,  years  later,  recalled  her  deter- 
mination to  excel.  "At  rehearsals  she  would  listen  as  if  in  a  trance, 
and  sometimes  she  would  walk  nervously  up  and  down  the  room 
repeating  passionately  to  herself,  'I'll  get  there  one  day.'"  One 
critic,  remarking  on  the  "sensitivity"  of  her  performance,  noted 
that  "the  tears  in  the  voice  are  very  much  in  evidence." 

As  we  grew  closer,  I  saw  the  tears,  the  will— and  the  regrets. 
She  introduced  me  to  her  husband,  Giovanni  (Gian)  Battisi.i 
Meneghini,  whom  she  married  in  1949.  I  visited  at  their  villa  on 
Lake  Garda  in  Sirmione,  Italy.  In  1957.  Maria  and  I  spent  hours 
talking  during  her  engagement  with  the  La  Scala  company  at 
the  Edinburgh  Festival.  Certainly,  you  could  say,  there  were 
flaws  in  her  character.  Although  material  gain  was  of  secondary 
importance  to  her,  she  was  governed  by  ambition,  obstinacy, 
single-mindedness,  and  a  touch  of  selfishness.  These  idiosyn- 
crasies could  make  her  less  than  endearing.  But  her  shortcom- 
ings were  substantially  redeemed  by  her  warmth,  kind  heart. 

Excerpted  from  Maria  Callus  Sacred  Monster,  by  Stelios  Galatopoulos, 

to  be  published  in  March  by  Simon  &  Schuster:  ©  1999  by  the  <iuthor. 
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tolerance,  and  compassion.  Ghalatia  Amaxopoulou,  who  knew 

(alias  ai  the  Aihuns  Opera,  said,  "Maria  was  natural,  quiet,  and 

kind  A  good  and  loyal  friend  with  a  straight  character  . . .  she  al- 
ways had  die  coinage  of  her  own  sincere  convictions,  She  could 
not  tolerate  insincere,  deceitful  people  .  . .  never  pried  into  other 
people's  business....  Everybody  really  admired  her,  but  many, 
deep  down,  haled  her  lor  her  success,  lor  her  great  talent  . . .  and 
by  undermining  her  they  strove  to  destroy  her  artistic  career." 

At  first,  our  conversations  rarely  moved  beyond  art.  Maria's 
existence  had  been  all  work;  her  voice -no  immaculate  natural 
gift  was  a  creation  of  perseverance  and  painful,  taxing  industry. 
She  had  little  time  lor  her  personal  life,  a  fact  which  clearly  trou- 
bled her.  Although  she  loved  to  see  people  marry,  she  wasn't 
certain  of  her  judgment  in  the  world  offstage.  "I  am  not  a  good 
matchmaker,"  she  conceded  to  me  after  one  overeager  attempt. 

Onstage  that  didn't  matter.  I  was  allowed  to  watch  Medea 
from  backstage  in  London  on  opening  night.  I  saw  Callas's  lithe 
figure,  cloak  trailing  behind  her,  venture  from  her  dressing  room 
to  wait  for  her  entrance.  She  seemed  nervous,  lost,  oblivious  as 
she  prayed  quietly  and  crossed  herself  in  the  manner  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church.  She  became  Medea. 

Her  cue  followed,  and  Callas,  whose  eyes  were  heavily  rimmed 
with  black,  knocked  gently  on  wood,  swept  up  her  cloak  to  cover 
her  face,  and  made  her  entrance.  I  was  enthralled  but  grew  ner- 
vous after  the  interval,  when  Medea  attempts  to  kill  her  children. 
Callas,  brandishing  a  knife,  her  face  twisted  by  angry  despair, 
heaved  the  weapon  away.  Knowing  that  she  was  shortsighted 
(without  glasses  she  could  not  see  the  conductor),  I  began  to 
worry.  She  would  soon  have  to  pick  up  the  weapon  again.  Mean- 
while, Medea  ran  up  the  steps  to  the  temple,  cursed  her  enemies, 
and  with  a  fearless  sixth  sense  found  the  knife  without  a  pause. 

That  night  Aristotle  Onassis,  the  millionaire  ship- 
ping magnate  and  owner  of  Olympic  Airlines, 
and  his  wife,  Tina,  gave  a  party  at  the  Dor- 
chester. Maria  arrived  at  one  a.m.  with  Giovanni. 
Decorated  in  pink,  the  ballroom,  with  its  two 
orchestras,  exuded  elegance  and  grandeur. 
Around  three  a.m.,  when  the  Meneghinis  said 
their  farewells,  Onassis  extended  an  invitation 
to  Maria  and  her  husband  to  join  him  for  a  cruise  on  his  luxuri- 
ous yacht,  the  Christina.  Maria  declined. 

Yet  a  little  more  than  a  month  later,  despite  complications, 
cancellations,  and  perhaps  forebodings,  Maria— with  a  superb 
cruising  wardrobe  from  Biki  of  Milan— and  Giovanni  boarded 
the  Christina  in  Monte  Carlo.  "You,  Maria,"  actress  Elsa  Maxwell 
had  written  in  a  note  beforehand,  "are  replacing  Greta  Garbo, 
who  is  much  too  old  now  for  the  Christina.  Good  luck.  I  never 
liked  Garbo,  but  I  loved  you." 

Maria  was  transformed  by  the  sun,  sea,  and  her  host.  The 
tension  and  exhaustion  which  had  plagued  her  were  replaced  by 
a  new  freedom,  a  lightness.  She  rested,  soothing  the  vocal  prob- 
lems which  had  become  more  pronounced  during  her  recent, 
particularly  tumultuous  artistic  life.  Maria,  the  opera  icon  of  the 
century,  was  in  demand,  yet  also  in  danger.  She  was  feuding 
with  or  exiled  from  some  of  the  opera  world's  major  institu- 
tions, including  La  Scala  in  Milan  and  the  Metropolitan  in 
Manhattan.  Yet  gradually  her  cares  and  tensions  fell  away— 
along  with  her  halfhearted  attempts  to  feign  attentiveness  to 
Meneghini,  whose  management  of  her  career  had  exacerbated 
many  of  her  professional  crises.  Meneghini  was  shocked  by  the 


Maria  Callas  and 
Aristotle  Onassis  m 
a  New  Year's  live  dinner 
party  in  Monte  Carlo. 
Monaco,  lu60.Cullas 
said  that  OnassisVyisidered 
social  sophistication  • 
"an  affectation,  if, 
not  sheer  hypocrisy" 
She  denied  that  he  was 
a  male  chauvinist,  laying, 
"Tie  expected  me  to 
stand  up  to  him  and  yi\e 
as  good  as  I  got." 
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"My  dear  knowledgeable  lady"  Maria  advised 
an  onlooker,  "l^fe  is  too  short  to  worry  about  other 
>    (' )  ^peoples  matrimonial  problems." 
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activities  on  the  Christina.  "  I  hese  people  appeared  to  be  a  little 
crazy,"  he  later  wrote.  "Several  of  the  couples  changed  partners. 
The  women,  and  also  the  men,  often  sunbathed  nude  and 
played  with  each  oilier  quite  openly  and  in  front  of  everyone." 

Onassis,  as  he  was  known  to  do,  increasingly  drew  Maria's  at- 
tention, not  only  with  his  care  for  her,  but  also  with  his  atlen- 
tiveness  toward  Winston  Churchill,  who  was  a  guest  on  the 
yacht  as  well.  Onassis  played  cards  with  the  elder  statesman  and 
was  read\  to  assist  with  even  his  humblest  needs.  "On  board 
the  Christina,"  she  would  later  tell  me,  "Churchill  had  every- 
thing, of  course  male  nurses  as  well  as  his  wife  and  others.  But 
Ari  was  much  more  than  the  perfect  host  to  him.  He  was  the 
perfect  friend,  always  ready  to  amuse  him  and  assist  in  every 
way  possible.  When  I  remarked  to  Ari  how  touching  I  thought 
his  veneration  for  Churchill  was,  I  got  a  marvelous  answer:  'We 
must  remember  that  it  was  he,  the  man  of  our  century,  who 
saved  the  world  in  1940.  Where  would  we  all  be  today  without 
this  man?'  So  there  was  much  more  to  Ari  than  met  the  eye." 

Portofino  and  Capri  were  the  first  ports  of  call. 
Then  the  Christina  sailed  through  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth  to  Piraeus  and  eventually  anchored 
in  the  Bay  of  Bosporus,  where  Meneghini  saw 
the  future  revealed.  "Destiny  destroyed  my  life," 
he  revealed  many  years  later,  "the  day  the  pa- 
triarch Athenagoras  received  Onassis  and  his 
guests.  The  patriarch  knew  of  both  Onassis 
and  Maria  Callas.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  speaking  to  them  in 
Greek,  he  blessed  them  together.  The  whole  scene  looked  like 
the  patriarch  was  performing  a  marriage  ceremony." 

"In  Monte  Carlo,  where  the  cruise  began,"  Callas  told  me,  "I 
was  very  impressed  by  Aristo's  charm,  but  above  all  by  his  pow- 
erful personality  and  the  way  he  could  hold  everyone's  attention. 
Not  only  was  he  full  of  life,  he  was  a  source  of  life.  Even  before 
I  had  the  chance  to  talk  to  him  alone  for  any  length  of  time,  I 
began  to  feel  strangely  relaxed.  I  had  found  a  friend,  the  kind 
that  I'd  never  had  and  so  urgently  needed." 

Within  three  hours  of  the  conclusion  of  the  cruise,  the  Mene- 
ghinis  were  in  Milan,  having  flown  from  Nice  in  one  of  Onassis's 
private  planes.  There  was  no  conversation  between  them  except 
for  Maria's  news  that  she  would  be  staying,  alone,  in  Milan. 

Two  days  later,  according  to  Meneghini,  Maria  summoned 
him  to  Milan  and  told  him  bluntly  that  their  marriage  was  fin- 
ished. She  had  decided  to  stay  with  Onassis,  who  arrived  at  10 
that  evening  to  talk  things  out. 

For  the  next  meeting,  Onassis  and  Maria  traveled  to  Sirmione. 
Onassis  had  apparently  been  drinking  whiskey  all  the  way  from 
Milan,  and  the  men  nearly  came  to  blows.  At  one  point  Onassis 
accused  Meneghini  of  attempting  to  deprive  Maria  of  her  happi- 
ness. Meneghini  retaliated  by  calling  Onassis  all  the  abusive  epi- 
thets he  could  summon.  "Yes,"  replied  Onassis,  "but  I  am  also  a 
powerful  millionaire,  and  the  sooner  you  get  it  into  your  head, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  everybody.  I  will  never  give  up  Maria  for 
anyone  or  anything— people,  contracts,  and  conventions  can  all 

go  to  hell How  many  millions  do  you  want  to  let  Maria  go 

free?  Five,  ten?" 

On  the  following  day,  Maria  asked  Meneghini  for  her  pass- 
port and  the  little  statue  of  the  Madonna  she  always  kept  with 
her  in  the  theaters  where  she  performed.  Then  she  arranged  a 
legal  separation.  "I  saw  in  Ari  the  type  of  friend  I  was  looking 
for,"  she  told  me.  "Not  a  lover  (a  thought  that  never  even  crossed 
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my  mind  in  all  the  years  I  was  married),  but  somebody  po\| 
ful  and  sincere  whom  I  could  depend  on  to  help  me  deal  w 
the  problems  I  had  had  lor  some  lime  with  my  husband.  I  km 
no  one  else  capable  or  willing  to  give  me  this  support. 

"I  believed,"  she  continued,  "that  my  husband  would  see  to 
my  affairs,  other  than  artistic  that  was  strictly  my  departmed 
and  comfort  and  protect  me  generally,  so  that  I  could  isolate  n 
self  from  everyday  bothers.  This  may  sound  selfish  on  my  pa 
but  it  is  the  only  way  I  can  serve  art  with  sincerity  and  love 


I 


The  balance  between  Callas  the  artist  and  Call 
the  human  being  had  always  been  uneai 
"There  are  two  people  in  me,"  she  once  : 
marked.  "Maria  and  Callas.  I  like  to  think  th 
go  together,  because  in  my  work  Maria  is 
ways  present.  Their  difference  is  only  that  Cal 
is  a  celebrity."  The  collaboration,  however,  c 
pended  upon  Maria's  willingness  to  serve  Cal 
with  total  dedication.  With  Onassis,  the  woman  was  for  the  fi; 
time  allowed  to  dominate  the  artist. 

"Our  friendship,"  Maria  told  me,  speaking  of  Onassis,  "w 
further  strengthened  as  the  confrontations  with  my  husband  we 
becoming  more  complicated.  [Our  relationship]  subsequently  b 
came  more  passionate,  but  only  included  physical  love  aftei 
broke  with  my  husband. ...  I  had  been  brought  up  on  t 

Greek  moral  principles  of  the  1920s  and  1930s I  have  alwa 

been  an  old-fashioned  romantic. 

"Our  love  was  mutual,"  she  emphasized.  "Ari  was  adorable 
and  his  boyish  mischievousness  made  him  irresistible  and,  or 
occasionally,  difficult  and  uncompromising.  Unlike  some  of  I 
friends,  he  could  be  generous  (and  I  do  not  mean  that  only  m 
terialistically)  to  a  fault  and  never  petty.  Obstinate  he  was,  ai 
quite  argumentative,  like  most  Greeks,  but  even  then  he  wou 
eventually  come  round  and  see  the  other's  point  of  view." 

Soon  after  the  cruise,  Meneghini  found  out  from  one 
Maria's  doctors  who  had  examined  her  that  her  heart,  whii 
had  been  a  concern,  had  returned  to  normal  and  that  her  bloc 
pressure— always  dangerously  low— was  up  to  110.  Ironically,  t 
doctor  told  Meneghini  that  he  should  thank  the  Lord  that  r 
wife  had  taken  a  holiday. 

Before  long,  unfortunately,  Maria's  health  deteriorated.  H 
blood  pressure  again  dropped,  and  a  sinus  ailment  worsened,  < 
fecting  her  singing  considerably.  These  illnesses  put  her  on  ed£ 
and  her  ragged  nerves  were  further  aggravated  by  the  uncertai 
ty  of  her  relationship  with  Onassis.  Yet  it  must  be  stressed  th 
it  was  because  of  such  difficulties,  which  undermined  her  se 
confidence,  that  she  had  turned  to  Onassis. 

"I  had  the  feeling  of  being  kept  in  a  cage,"  Maria  would  tt 
me.  "I  had  become  prematurely  dull  and  old."  She  always  tri< 
to  refute  the  idea  that  her  relationship  with  Onassis,  which  h 
begun  as  she  was  starting  to  curtail  her  career,  had  led  her 
sacrifice  everything  to  be  with  him.  To  her  dying  day,  Call 
never  sacrificed  even  a  minute  fraction  of  her  art  for  anyone 
anything.  And  she  wanted  this  understood. 

As  she  began  to  place  fewer  demands  on  herself,  Maria's  heal 
stabilized.  Once  more  she  was  able  to  sing  without  tears.  In  196 
she  was  delighted,  therefore,  to  accept  an  invitation  to  sing 
Greece,  the  country  of  her  birth,  where  she  had  not  performs 
since  early  in  her  career.  (Her  family  had  moved  to  New  Yo 
when  she  was  a  girl.)  Ultimately,  it  was  decided  that  she  shou 
sing  Bellini's  Norma,  the  opera  which  had  provided  her  signatu 
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I  Onassis  was  there,  in  the  country 
shared  with  Maria,  to  admire  her.  The 
istina,  in  celebratory  illumination,  was 
hored  in  the  sea  inlet  of  the  nearby  vil- 
.  Old  Epidaurus.  An  estimated  18,000 
•eks  came  to  fill  the  vast  classical  theater 
•pidaurus  to  its  capacity.  As  the  Druid 
:stess  she  looked  so  regal  that  the  audi- 
e  gasped,  then  stood  for  an  ovation. 
>  white  doves  (ancient  Greek  symbols 
ove  and  happiness)  were  released  in  the 
ience  and  landed  by  the  footlights  be- 
:  disappearing  into  the  nearby  forest. 
vlaria,  who  had  not  yet  sung  a  note, 
;  so  deeply  moved  that  her  first  phrases 
he  opening  recitative  were  uneven,  yet 
they  were  poignant  enough  to  bring 
re.  At  the  end  of  the  performance,  a 
:ath  of  laurel  was  placed  at  the  feet  of 
jece's  daughter. 

vVhen  I  ran  into  her  on  the  island  of 
10s  in  the  Aegean,  where  Onassis  had 
ught  her  between  performances  of  Norma,  Maria  was  in  high 
rits.  Dressed  simply  in  black,  with  a  black  chiffon  scarf,  she 
■ked  much  younger  than  her  36  years.  More  fun  than  before, 
dared  to  be  outspoken  about  herself. 

Onassis  generally  was  friendly  and  amusing  in  his  own  teas- 
way.  Yet,  in  his  absence,  Maria  would  avoid  mentioning  him. 
out  Meneghini,  she  was  more  vocal,  occasionally.  When  a  worn- 
mentioned  to  her,  in  a  rather  patronizing  manner,  that  she  had  it 
m  "good  sources"  that  Maria  would  be  returning  to  her  ex- 
pand, Callas  did  not  hold  back.  "Not  me,"  Maria  snapped.  "That 
lgy  old  man  does  not  need  a  wife."  Then,  regaining  her  compo- 
e,  she  added,  "My  dear  knowledgeable  lady,  life  is  too  short  to 
rry  about  other  people's  matrimonial  problems."  As  she  headed 
;k  to  the  Christina,  she  brightened  considerably.  "It  is  wonderful 
be  happy  and  know  it  right  at  the  time  you  are,"  she  told  me. 
In  July  1961,  Maria  was  again  sailing  with  Onassis  to  Greece. 
:  had  bought  a  small  uninhabited  island  named  Skorpios, 
ar  Lefkas  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  His  intention  was  to  build  a  splen- 
1  country  house  and  turn  the  island  into  his  private  estate, 
iring  Callas's  stay,  she  and  Onassis  often  visited  Lefkas, 
tere  in  August  a  festival  of  folk  dancing  and  singing  takes 
ice.  One  day  Maria  quite  spontaneously  participated  in  the 
tival,  singing  "Voi  lo  sapete,  o  mamma"  from  Cavalleria  Rus- 
ana  and  a  few  traditional  Greek  songs.  Ten  thousand  people 
tv  her  off  as  she  sailed  away. 

Invigorated  and  feeling  all  the  better  for  her  holiday,  Maria 
urned  to  her  apartment  on  the  Avenue  Foch  in  Paris.  In  No- 
mber  she  bought  a  much  bigger  and  more  beautiful  place  on 
i  Avenue  Georges  Mandel. 

Ever  since  Callas's  separation  from  her  husband  and  the  be- 
ining  of  her  close  association  with  Onassis  at  the  end  of  1959, 
;  international  press  persistently,  if  not  very  fruitfully,  followed 
eir  every  move.  Once  the  immediate  upheavals  of  their  re- 
ective  marriages  were  more  or  less  sorted  out,  neither  was  at 
willing  to  talk  publicly  about  their  relationship.  What  the  me- 
i  managed  to  get  out  of  them  was  no  more  than  the  cryptic 

itement  "We  are  good  friends Unless  our  friendship  is  giv- 

deeper  significance  there  is  no  spice."  They  were,  to  be  sure, 
nstant  companions  when  their  work  permitted,  but  contrary 
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He  did  not  marry  for 
love,"  Maria  Callas 
said  of  Ari  s  union  with 
Jackie  Kennedy. 


to  reports  from  time  to  time  during  the  next  eight  years  that 
their  marriage  was  imminent,  no  such  step  was  ever  taken.  As 
the  years  went  on,  this  friendship  between  Callas  and  Onassis 
became  a  puzzle  of  the  Western  world. 

Callas's  personal  life,  after  Onassis's  surprising 
1968  marriage  to  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  was  not 
as  hapless  as  some  have  described  it.  She  never 
lost  touch  with  Onassis,  who  resumed  their  rela- 
tionship a  month  after  his  wedding.  At  first, 
Maria's  feelings  were  divided,  between  a  proud 
reluctance  to  have  anything  to  do  with  her  old 
companion  and  the  longing  to  be  with  him. 
Onassis  teased  her:  "You  have  nothing  against  me  except  that  I. 
one  fine  day  . . .  went  and  got  hitched.  Well,  here  I  am  and  you 
can't  say  that  I  got  hitched  all  that  much. 

"You,  Maria,"  he  continued,  "were  quick  to  comment  that  I 
was  as  beautiful  as  Croesus  and  that  I  would  make  an  excellent 
grandfather  to  my  bride's  children." 

Maria,  bemused,  protested  that  she  merely  wanted  to  remind 
him  that  Jackie  was  young. 

The  fact  that  Maria  and  Onassis  could  continue  their  friend- 
ship is  at  least  partially  due  to  his  relationship  with  his  new  wife. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  marriage  continued  on  paoi 
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KAST  SIDE  STORY 


The  principal  cast  of 

Lock,  Stock  and  Two  Smoking  Barrels: 

from  left,  Jason  I-  lemyng, 

Dexter  Fletcher,  Nick  Moran, 

Vas  Blackwood,  and  Jason  Statham, 

photographed  on  December  22,  1998, 

at  London's  Repton  Boys  Club, 

hangout  of  the  legendary  East  End 

gangsters  the  Krays. 
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London's  latest  pop-culture- breakthrough 

is  Guy  Ritchie,  the  30-year-old  writer-director 

whose  funny,  violent  feature  debut, 

Lock,  Stock  and  Two  Smoking  Barrels,  opens  in  the  U.S. 

this  month,  just  oozing  East  End  street  cred. 

As  GAVIN  BOND  photographs  the  director,  producer,  and  stars, 

E\  GENIA  PERETZ  reports  on  how  Ritchie's  tale  of  guns, 

drugs,  and  sociopaths  found  a  pair  of  Hollywood  godfathers, 

a  supporting  cast  of  legitimate  toughs,  and  a  soundtrack  that  is 

being  picked  up  by  Madonna's  Maverick  Records 
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ritish  critics  have 
been  busily  comparing  the  crackling,  recent  film 
Lock,  Slock  and  Two  Smoking  Barrels  to  such  hard- 
edged  classics  as  Trainspotting,  Tlie  Krays,  and  Pulp 
Fiction.  In  fact,  30-year-old  writer-director  Guy 
Ritchie's  feature  debut,  which  treads  the  line  be- 
tween gangster  movie  and  all-out  farce  in  smashing 
style,  blows  all  three  to  shreds.  No.  1  at  the  U.K. 
box  office  the  week  it  opened,  it  could  well  have 
America  in  the  same  frenzy  when  it  comes  to  the 
States  on  March  5.  Set  in  London's  treacherous 
East  End,  the  film  follows  four  cocks  of  the  walk 
whose  £500,000  gambling  debt  to  porn  king  and 
gang  lord  Hatchet  Harry  lands  them  in  an  under- 
world brimming  with  guns,  drugs,  and  psycho- 
paths. A  face  is  used  as  a  golf  tee,  a  human 
fireball  stumbles  out  of  a  bar,  corpses  pile  up  like 
dirty  laundry,  and  an  inept  gangster  refuses  to  wear 
a  stocking  mask  so  as  not  to  cramp  his  new,  220- 
quid  perm.  Brought  to  the  screen  with  an  array  of 
manic,  show-offy  techniques,  inspired  by  everything 
from  John  Woo  to  MTV,  and  backed  by  a  down- 
and-dirty,  soul-infused  soundtrack  (which  is  being 
picked  up  by  Ritchie's  new  chum,  Madonna,  for 
her  Maverick  record  company),  the  movie  is  an  ad- 
dictive circus  of  torture  made  fun. 

Like  many  pioneers  of  English  pop  culture, 
Ritchie  was  motivated  by  old-fashioned  restless- 
ness. "I'd  been  essentially  bored  by  English  mov- 
ies. They  all  seemed  to  me  to  be  about  some 
colony,"  Ritchie  says.  "I  just  had  to  make  some- 
thing that  I  thought  the  people  would  like  to  see 
over  here."  In  1996  Ritchie,  then  a  struggling  di- 
rector of  commercials  and  "absolutely  appalling" 
music  videos,  sent  a  draft  of  Lock,  Stock  and  Two 
Smoking  Barrels  to  novice  producer  Matthew 
Vaughn,  only  25  at  the  time.  It  was  a  250-page 
structural  monstrosity,  littered  with  spelling  errors 
(Ritchie  is  dyslexic)  but,  to  Vaughn,  brilliantly  orig- 
inal. Looking  for  feedback,  Vaughn  sent  the  script 
to  his  godfather,  Hard  Rock  Cafe  co-founder  Peter 
Morton,  and  also  to  producer  and  good  friend 
Steve  Tisch  {Forrest  Gump,  The  Long  Kiss  Good- 
night). Before  long,  it  seemed  as  if  Tisch's  inner 
hooligan  had  been  awakened.  "Not  only  did  I  tell 
Matthew  that  I  would  give  him  some  words  of  wis- 
dom," says  Tisch,  "but  that  I  was  also  interested  in 
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helping  him  get  the  film  made.  Which  I  think  for 
him  became  great  news,  not  good  news." 

Armed  with  a  modest  $1.6  million,  Ritchie  set 
about  amassing  a  gang  of  truly  fearsome  blokes, 
trying  to  steer  clear  of  girls  (the  cast  is  virtually 
all  male),  and  anyone  who  had  ever  minced 
across  the  stage  of  the  Royal  National  Theatre  in 
tights.  For  the  part  of  Big  Chris,  the  debt  collec- 
tor, Ritchie  cast  legendary  soccer  roughneck  Vin- 
nie  Jones,  who  has  been  ejected  from  13  games, 
and  off  the  field  once  bit  a  journalist's  nose. 
Playing  Barry  the  Baptist,  who  "got  his  name  by 
drowning  people  for  Hatchet,"  is  the  late  bare- 
knuckle-boxing champion  Lenny  McLean,  who 
was  friends  with  notorious  English  gangster  Ron- 
nie Kray  and  had  himself  been  shot,  stabbed,  and 
incarcerated.  In  the  role  of  Dog,  the  unflinching- 
ly cruel  head  of  a  gang,  is  Frank  Harper,  who 
spent  10  years  hauling  meat  at  London's  Smith- 
field  Market— and  it  shows.  And  for  the  local  bar 
owner,  Ritchie  landed  the  King  of  Pain  himself, 
Sting.  As  for  all  the  suckers  who  had  to  prove 
their  ruthlessness  in  auditions,  "I  would  ask  if 
they  could  'have  it,'"  recalls  Ritchie,  "meaning, 
could  they  stand  on  the  cobbles,  put  their  hands 
up,  and  look  nasty.  On  a  couple  of  occasions, 
I'd  have  it  with  them,  and  then  have  to  run  for 
cover  as  soon  as  I  saw  that  they  could." 

uch  to  the  irritation  of  the  film's 
real  actors,  such  as  Jason  Flem- 
yng  and  Nick  Moran,  who  play 
the  leaders  of  the  Cockney  four- 
some, the  miscreants  held  their 
own  when  it  came  to  all  that 
pretending  and  memorizing-lines 
stuff.  "I  was  expecting  to  have  to  help  them  at  it," 
says  Flemyng.  "But  it  was  very  quickly  realized 
that  Nick  and  I  wouldn't  have  to  help  them  at  all. 
In  fact,  we'd  have  to  destroy  their  performance  as 
much  as  possible."  Still,  as  in  any  film  destined 
for  the  United  States,  a  little  sentiment  in  its  mak- 
ing was  inevitable.  "Every  person  secretly  had  the 
best  time  they've  ever  had  on  a  film  set,"  Flemyng 
concedes.  "But  you  didn't  want  to  let  people  know 
that,  so  you  just  kind  of  moaned  and  looked 
slightly  pissed  off."  □ 
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TWO  SMOKING  BLOKES 

Writer-director 

Guy  Ritchie  and  producer 

Matthew  Vaughn.  As  a  result  of 

making  the  film,  the  two 

are  now  close  friends  and  often 

^shoot  clay  pigeons  together. 
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THE  VIEW 
FROM  THE  TOP 


Barbara  Walters, 
photographed 
in  her  Manhattan 
apartment, 
January  II,  1999. 
She  insists  she 
is  not  "driven." 


The  First  Lady  of  television  news, 

Barbara  Walters  has  had  an  unparalleled  38-year 

on-camera  reign,  including  15  years  as  co-anchor 

of  20/20,  nearly  a  quarter-century  of  top-rated  specials, 

and  exclusives  with  everyone  from  Fidel  Castro  to 

Muammar  Qaddafi.  At  67,  making  a  reported 

$10  million  a  year  and  at  the  top  of  her  game,  she  has 

nothing  left  to  prove.  As  ABC's  doyenne  revels  in  the 

success  of  her  new  morning  talk  show, 

/  — bh-"^^^     The  View,  and  reels  in  the  biggest  "get" 

™  ~  of  her  career — Monica  Lewinsky — 

JENNET  CONANT  talks  to  friends, 

colleagues,  and  Walters  herself  about 

what  makes  Barbara  the  kind  of 

tree  that  just  keeps  growing 


arbara  is  running 
late!"  It  is  10:45  in  the  morning,  15  minutes 
before  The  View,  ABC's  popular  year-old 
morning  talk  show,  is  scheduled  to  go  on 
the  air,  and  the  frantic  production  assis- 
tant guarding  Walters's  dressing-room  door 
clearly  believes  that  everyone  in  the  vicin- 
ity should  immediately  flatten  themselves 
against  the  wall  to  make  way  for  Walters. 
"I'm  never  late— this  is  a  first,"  a  famil- 
iarly brassy  voice  beckons  from  within  the 
dressing  room,  where  ABC's  ratings  queen  is 
enthroned  on  a  high  chrome  barber  chair, 
attended  by  her  personal  hairdresser.  Bryant 


Renfroe,  and  a  makeup  artist.  One  of  Tlie 
View's  overcaffeinated  young  producers  is 
running  through  a  list  of  options  for  today's 
"Hot  Topics"  segment-  15  minutes  of  live, 
unadulterated  girl  talk  about  the  burning 
issues  of  the  day,  from  Bill  Clinton's  irre- 
sistible charisma  to  whether  oral  sex  is  rcalh 
sex.  As  the  producer  pitches  Bob  Dole  on 
the  wonders  of  Viagra  as  a  potential  audi- 
ence grabber.  Walters  interrupts  impatiently. 
"Every  day  I  tell  you  not  to  overbook  the 
show."  she  says,  her  voice  steeh  and  final. 
"Haven't  I  said  this  over  and  over  again'1" 
The  imperiousness  quickly  gi\cs  \\,i\  to 
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a  veteran's  wry  amusement  at  her  new  staff's 
inexperience.  "You're  sure  you  want  me  to 
gel  Bette  Midler  talking  about  <  linton  and 
the  impeachment?,"  Walters  prods  gently  in 
Ik'i  patented  style,  her  green  eyes  widening 
at  the  certain  folly  that  lies  ahead.  "Because 
that  could  take  up  the  whole  hour." 

Walters  is  smaller  than  she  appears  on 
television  a  petite  five  feet  five  but  makes 
up  for  it  with  a  big  presence.  Swathed  in 
a  regal  red  velveteen  Mill  Mass  suit,  each 
earlobe  fixed  with  a  heavy  gold  disk,  her 
hair  ("My  own."  she  notes  for  the  record) 
teased  into  an  airy  anchor  confection,  she 
looks  every  inch  the  First  Lady  of  televi- 
sion news.  By  the  fickle  standards  of  the 
TV  industry,  her  unparalleled,  38-year  on- 
camera  reign,  beginning  with  occasional 
on-the-air  features  on  Today  in  1961  and 
extending  through  15  years  as  a  co-host 
of  20/20  and  almost  a  quarter-century  of 
highly  rated  Barbara  Walters  Specials,  is 
positively  Elizabethan. 

fter  years  of  denying  any 
long-standing  rivalry  with 
Diane  Sawyer,  Walters  ap- 
peared to  have  vanquished 
the  Blonde  Threat  when 
ABC  announced  this  past 
fall  that  20/20  would  be 
absorbing  Sawyer's  star  vehicle,  PrimeTime 
Live.  But,  for  all  the  catty  headlines,  it  was 
Sawyer  who  had  been  pushing  to  resolve 
the  brutal  internal  competition  between  the 
dueling  news  divas.  "Diane  was  all  for  it 
and  Barbara  was  against  it,"  says  former 
ABC  News  president  Roone  Arledge,  add- 
ing that  Walters,  who  secured  more  big 
exclusives,  "liked  life  just  the  way  it  was." 
In  the  end,  the  merger  proved  too  advanta- 
geous in  terms  of  cost  and  promotion,  and 
20/20,  the  older  and  more  established  of  the 
two  shows,  took  precedence.  Walters  admits 
that  she  had  been  "opposed  to  it,"  but  now 
that  she  and  Sawyer  co-host  on  Sunday 
nights  "we  have  gotten  to  know  each  other 
a  little  bit  and  support  each  other— it's  so 
much  better  than  competing."  (Insiders 
cannot  resist  speculating  that  the  friendly 
rivalry  continues,  pointing  out  that  Sawyer's 
surprising  decision  to  co-host  Good  Morning 
America  comes  on  the  heels  of  Walters's 
success  with  The  View,  which  transformed 
one  of  the  network's  losing  time  slots.) 

By  turns  grandiose  and  maternal,  Wal- 
ters, 67,  presides  over  a  remarkable  career 
that  defies  easy  categorization.  From  the 
beginning,  she  straddled  news  and  entertain- 
ment, ranging  from  her  famous  interviews 
with  foreign  leaders  such  as  Muammar 
Qaddafi,  King  Hussein,  and  Fidel  Castro 
(who  once  approached  a  pack  of  journal- 
ists and  asked,  "j,Donde  esta  Barbara?")  to 
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her  infamous  "What  kind  <>i  tn  e  an  "u?" 
interview  with  Katharine  Hepburn,  I  lei  ten- 
dency toward  sappiness,  as  evidenced  by  her 
on-air  tango  with  Al  Pacino  during  his  Scent 
of  a  Woman  period,  has  always  made  the 
Edward  R.  Murrow  purists  back  in  the  news- 
room squirm.  Yet  year  after  year,  no  one 
in  the  business  scores  as  many  sought-after 
exclusives;  a  list  of  recent  coups  includes 
Colin  Powell,  rival  O.  J.  Simpson  attorneys 
Robert  Shapiro  and  Christopher  Darden, 
Christopher  Reeve,  and  Michael  J.  Fox, 
and  culminates  in  what  will  be  her  biggest 
exclusive  ever:  Monica  Lewinsky,  if  and 
when  Ken  Starr  gives  ABC  the  green  light. 

Walters  has  achieved  a  level  of  promi- 
nence, both  professionally  and  socially, 
which  eclipses  that  of  most  of  the  people 
she  interviews.  Her  name  is  as  apt  to  turn 
up  in  the  society  pages  as  it  is  in  the  televi- 
sion section,  and  she  is  a  regular  on  best- 
dressed  lists.  She  is  an  A-list  hostess  and 
dinner  speaker  on  New  York's  charity  cir- 
cuit, and  is  known  for  entertaining  grandly 
at  her  large  Fifth  Avenue  apartment,  throw- 
ing dinners  attended  by  a  mix  of  political 
and  entertainment  figures,  from  Margaret 
Thatcher  and  Felix  Rohatyn  to  David  Gef- 
fen  and  Beverly  Sills.  And,  like  so  many  of 
the  celebrities  she  interviews,  Walters  is  a 
tabloid  staple,  often  meriting  column  inch- 
es in  Tl\e  Globe,  the  Star,  and  the  National 
Enquirer  (she  reads  them  all). 

Why,  then,  would  Walters,  who  report- 
edly earns  $  10  million  a  year  (she  says  less) 
and  is  always  chasing  her  next  interview, 
take  on  the  unlikely  role  of  daytime-talk- 
show  host?  Particularly  when  she  insists 
that  she  is  not  "driven"— the  adjective  most 
often  used  to  describe  her,  and  one  she 
has  come  to  loathe.  "I  am  not  like  Mike," 
she  says  loudly,  referring  to  60  Minutes'  81- 
year-old  Mike  Wallace,  who  vows  he  will 
leave  this  world  "running  for  a  plane." 

"The  question  is:  Why  does  anyone 
who  is  sui  generis  feel  the  need  to  do 
these  things?"  asks  Ted  Koppel,  an  ABC 
colleague  and  close  friend,  who  advised 
Walters  not  to  do  the  morning  show.  "I 
thought  she  was  nuts,"  he  says,  adding, 
"That's  when  the  word  'driven'  comes  up. 
Only  because  Barbara  does  so  many  things 
she  doesn't  have  to  anymore." 

The  move  into  morning  tele- 
vision was  risky,  not  simply 
because  of  the  crash-and- 
burn  nature  of  talk  shows, 
but  also  because  many  of  her 
high-minded  peers  in  the 
news  division  regarded  it  as 
slumming.  Roone  Arledge  was  said  to  have 
been  appalled  by  the  idea.  "My  reaction 
was  selfish,"  he  continued  on  pace  26<> 
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chilling  1955  classic  of  murder  among  expatriate  American?;, 
is  one  of  this  year's  most  eagerly  awaited  releases:  it  stars  Matt  Damon, 

Jude  Law,  Gwyneth  Paltrow,  and  Catc  Blanchett,  and  reunites 

the  editor,  photography  director,  costume  designer,  and  composer  from 

Minghella's  1996  phenomenon,  The  English  Patient. 

On  the  Mediterranean  set,  PAMELA  HANSON  captures  a  blaze 

of  young  Hollywood  royalty 


FUNNY  BUSINESS 


On  location  with  The  Talented 

Mr.  Ripley  in  Ischia,  Italy,  in  October  1998, 

director  Anthony  Minghella  takes  a 

break  with  leading  actors  Matt  Damon, 

Jude  Law,  and  Gwyneth  Paltrow  (in  a 

Matt  Damon  T-shirt). 
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Lilian  Symons,  writing 
in  The  Sunday  Times  of  London  about 
his  fellow  crime  novelist  Patricia  High- 
smith's  most  chilling  creation,  described 
Tom  Ripley  as  "an  apparently  nice  young 
American,  in  whose  emotional  equipment 
some  moral  governor  has  been  left  out." 
In  the  more  forthright  terms  of  Ripley's 
(and  Highsmith's)  native  land,  Ripley  is  a 
sociopath.  Over  the  course  of  five  books 
he  inherits  someone  else's  fortune,  settles 
in  the  French  countryside,  marries  the 
beautiful  Heloi'se,  and  collects  art— all 
the  while  killing  people  who  tip  his  deli- 
cate mental  balance  or  threaten  his  ultra- 
civilized  existence.  But  the  most  appalling 
thing  about  Tom  Ripley  is  that  somehow 
the  reader  ends  up  rooting  for  him.  High- 
smith's  subtly  empathic  portrait  of  mad- 
ness is  that  good. 

Tire  Talented  Mr.  Ripley,  in  which  High- 
smith  introduced  her  hero  without  a  con- 
science, is  getting  the  red-carpet  treatment 
for  its  second  translation  to  the  screen 
(the  first  was  Rene  Clement's  1960  Purple 
Noon,  while  another  Highsmith  novel, 
Strangers  on  a  Train,  became  one  of  Al- 
fred Hitchcock's  finest).  Director  Anthony 
Minghella  is  sticking  with  the  editor,  direc- 
tor of  photography,  costume  designer,  and 
composer  from  his  previous,  nine-Oscar 
outing,  The  English  Patient,  which  will  en- 
sure a  lush  celebration  of  the  movie's  1950s 
Mediterranean  backdrop,  shot  in  Rome, 
Venice,  Tuscany,  Naples,  and  Sicily.  Matt 
Damon  should  be  a  splendid  Ripley,  with 
a  face  capable  of  alternately  lighting  up 
with  Tom's  "innocent-looking  American 
smile"  and  registering  his  twitchily  para- 
noid pulse  as  he  murders— and  then  as- 
sumes the  identity  of— expatriate  golden 
boy  Dickie  Greenleaf  (played  by  Jude 
Law).  Gwyneth  Paltrow  and  Cate  Blanchett 
are  the  female  stars:  Paltrow  as  Marge, 
who  is  in  love  with  Greenleaf  and  distrusts 
Ripley  from  the  moment  he  arrives  in  the 
Italian  village  of  Mongibello;  Blanchett  in 
a  role  that  was  added  for  the  movie.  Mr. 
Ripley  may  be  frighteningly  talented,  but 
so  is  this  crew.       — elise  o'shaughnessy 
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A  MOVEABLE  EEAST 

Clockwise  from  top  left:  producer 
William  Horbcrg,  Matt  Damon,  and 
director  Anthony  Minghella  on  the 
set  in  Ischia;  extras  in  1950s  costumes 
and  assorted  crew  members  at  sea; 
Minghella  focuses  on  Cate  Blanchett; 
Minghella  in  Ischia;  Jude  Law  with 
Gwyneth  Paltrow,  who  plays  his  girlfriend, 
on  location  in  Italy;  Law  as  Dickie 
Greenleaf,  with  his  murderer,  Tom  Ripley, 
played  by  Matt  Damon;  extras  keep 
warm  between  scenes  set  on  a  50s-era 
cruise  ship  near  Venice. 
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Founded  almost  SO  years  ag 

for  the  ehildren  of  U.S.  diplomat 

and  businessmen  in  Morocco 

the  American  School  of  Tangier  i 

attracting  a  growing  numbe 

of  students  from  North  and  West  Afric; 

with  its  ambitious  theater  program 

English-language  curriculum,  am 

reputation  for  sending  graduates  to  toj 

Western  universities.  As  the  campu 

creates  new  ambassadors  for  a  culture  tha 

has  inspired  writers  and  artist 

ranging  from  Paul  and  Jane  Bowles 

Tennessee  Williams,  and  Cecil  Beatoi 

to  William  Burroughs  am 

Allen  Ginsberg,  BRUCE  WEBER  join 

the  class,  while  GAVIN  LAMBERr 

studies  its  heritag 
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One  of  Tangier's  faces, 

as  seen  from  a  rooftop  in  the 

Casbah.  Opposite:  theater 

has  always  been  part  of  the  town's 

lively  scene.  Students  from 

the  American  School  are  seen  * 

in  costume  for  last  spring's 

production  of  George  Bernard 

Shaw's  Saint  Joan. 
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"They're  completely 

open  about  discussing 
sex  and  love        4 
and  the  complexities  of 
human  emotion" 


In  the  early  1950s,  when 
Tangier  was  the  decadence 
of  choice  for  writers,  icon- 
oclasts, and  wealthy  so- 
cialites whose  pleasures 
ran  toward  the  sybaritic, 
theater  was  a  way  of  life. 
Most  of  the  drama  oc- 
curred offstage,  in  the 
gossip-soaked  salons,  ac- 
companied by  the  sound 
of  distant  drums  and  the 
occasional  muezzin,  and 
on  the  streets  at  night. 
The  late  David  Herbert, 
son  of  the  15th  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  one 
of  Tangier's  most  stylish  and  outrageous 
personalities,  loved  to  show  off  his  wit  at 
charity  musicales  by  entertaining— in  drag. 
Staged  readings,  however,  were  held  by 
Woolworth  heiress  Barbara  Hutton— known 
for  wearing  an  imposing  emerald-and- 
diamond  tiara  that  had  belonged  to  Cather- 
ine the  Great  and  plucking  a  Moorish 
lute —in  her  palace  in  the  Casbah.  Hutton, 
who  opened  her  doors  to  Charlie  Chaplin 
and  Oona  O'Neill,  Greta  Garbo,  Cecil 
Beaton,  Claudette  Colbert,  and  Aristotle 
Onassis  and  Maria  Callas,  diversified  the 
occasions  with  belly  dancers,  camel  driv- 
ers, and  "blue  people,"  North  African  tribes- 
men whose  skin  was  tinted  with  the  same 
indigo  dye  they  used  on  their  robes. 

Hutton  received  guests  "as  if  she  was  in 
reality  playing  a  scene  on  the  stage,"  re- 
called Beaton,  the  royal  photographer.  She 
was  "too  euphoric  to  be  able  to  communi- 
cate except  by  pantomime." 

Today,  despite  the  loss  of  many  of  its 
most  flamboyant  citizens,  Tangier  has  not 
lost  its  interest  in  artifice  and  things  the- 
atrical. But  the  players  are  more  youthful 
now,  and  the  center  of  activity  is  no  long- 
er an  heiress  but  a  headmaster.  Joseph 
McPhillips  of  the  American  School  of 
Tangier  has  directed  his  students,  aged  13 
to  18,  in  productions  of  Oscar  Wilde's  Sa- 
lome, the  American  musical  classic  The 
Fantasticks,  and  Euripides'  Bacchae,  with 
costumes  by  the  couturier  Yves  Saint 
Laurent.  (Saint  Laurent's  partner,  Pierre 
Beige,  is  a  member  of  the  school's  corpo- 
rate board  of  trustees  and  is  an  interna- 
tional philanthropist  whose  beneficiaries 
include  the  school.)  The  school  has  even 
presented  a  Japanese  Noh  as  adapted  by 
Yukio  Mishima.  In  1997,  McPhillips  and 
company  presented  The  Royal  Hunt  of  the 
Sun.  by  Peter  Shaffer  (for  which  photogra- 
pher Michael  Roberts,  a  frequent  Vanity 
Fair  contributor,  served  as  artistic  direc- 
tor). Last  year,  in  keeping  with  his  eclectic 
tradition.  McPhillips  chose  a  play  b\  ,m 
Irishman  about  a  French  saint     George 
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Bernard  Shaw  *s  Saint  Joan 

On  ;i  furlough  111  Manhat- 
tan in  1997,  McPhillips  was 
inspired  bj  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art's  exhibition  of 
I  healer  designs   by   Russian 
ConstmctivistS  Vladimir  and 
( feorgii  Stenberg,  who  created 
the  sets  and  costumes  lor  the  1924  Moscow 
premiere  of  Shaw's  great  work.  McPhillips 
obtained  photographs  of  the  designs,  adapt- 
ed the  sets  in  collaboration  with  members 
oi'  the  faculty  in  Tangier,  and  arranged  for 
the  costumes  to  be  copied  by  two  other 
teachers  and  a  (iibraltarian  seamstress. 

As  you  might  expect  from  someone 
who  once  worked  as  an  assistant  to  an  Off 
Broadway  producer,  McPhillips's  staging 
was  confidently  professional.  The  intrepid 
young  actors,  although  untrained,  moved 
naturally  in  their  austere,  geometric  cos- 
tumes and  handled  Shaw's  dialogue  with 
ease.  Their  sophistication,  as  well  as  the 
mixture  of  spontaneity  and  discipline  which 
their  stage  work  revealed,  owes  much  to 
McPhillips,  but  more  perhaps  to  the  city 
where  the  school  is  situated,  a  place  of 
clamoring  souks,  cafes  in  the  medina,  and 
outrageous  personages.  One  of  the  most  leg- 
endary in  the  glory  days  was  a  prostitute 
named  Estelle,  who  walked,  in  the  words  of 
Truman  Capote,  "like  a  rope  unwinding." 

The  American  School  of 
Tangier  was  founded 
in  1950  by  a  group  of 
Americans  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  French  and  Span- 
ish elementary  schools 
in  Morocco.  At  the  time 
Tangier  was  still  an  international  zone 
—administered  jointly  by  nine  coun- 
tries. But  the  large  diplomatic  staff 
at  the  American  Legation,  employees 
of  the  Voice  of  America  radio  station, 
and  the  management  of  the  Coca-Cola 
plant  created  an  American  presence 
in  the  city  which  had  already  become 
a  haven  for  artists  and  intellectuals 
such  as  writers  Paul  and  Jane  Bowles 
( The  Sheltering  Sky  and  Two  Serious 
Ladies);  William  Burroughs  (Naked 
Lunch),  who  was  known  by  locals  as 
"El  Hombre  Invisible";  Allen  Ginsberg; 
and  Tennessee  Williams. 

Ten  years  later,  after  Tangier  had  be- 
come part  of  an  independent  Morocco, 
many  members  of  the  international  busi- 
ness community  left  and  the  school  began 
to  lose  American  students.  But  by  1962, 
when  McPhillips  was  engaged  as  an  En- 
glish teacher,  private  donations  and  a 
grant  from  the  United  States  government 
had  enabled  this  unorthodox  academy  to 
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Clockwise  from  top  left:  cast 
members  from  1998's  Saint  Joan; 
the  flag  flies  on  commencement 
day,  1998;  Joseph  McPhillips, 
1998;  from  Saint  Joan;  Pierre 
Berge,  of  the  school's  board 
of  trustees;  painter  Marguerite 
McBey  (with  her  portrait  by  her 
late  husband,  James  McBey); 
Paul  Bowles  and  Gavin  I  iimlnri 
on  the  roof  of  the  former's 
apartment  in  Tangier; 
teacher  Andrew  lanu/si  acts 
as  dresser  for  Omar 
Berdouni;  Mercedes  <  .uiita. 
of  Restaurant  (iuitta,  with 
Charlie;  1 1  mini  Abouyahia  as 
D'Estiu-t  and  Amine  Slaoui 
as  Courcclles  in  Saint  Joan. 


rbara  Hutton,  said  Cecil  Beaton,  was  "too  euphoric  to 
be  able  to  communicate  except  by  pantomime. 
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acquire  31  acres  of  land,  construct  .1  new, 
larger  complex,  and  develop  complete  ele- 
mentary through  high-school  programs 

A  Princeton  graduate  from  a  well-to-do 
family  in  Alabama,  the  26-year-old  Mc- 
Phillips  had  been  living  in  Paris  after  hav- 
ing traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and 
Africa.  Ezra  Pound's  son.  Omar,  who  had 
just  been  appointed  headmaster  of  the 
school,  met  McPhillips,  who  was  a  great 
admirer  of  the  elder  Pound,  when  Mc- 
Phillips first  arrived  in  Tangier.  He  had 
fallen  under  the  spell  of  Morocco,  but 
could  not  tolerate  the  lives  of  some  of  his 
fellow  expatriates,  who  lived  for  the  cock- 
tail party,  diplomatic  dinner,  or  the  next 
reception  held  by  the  Comte  de  Paris,  pre- 
tender to  the  throne  of  France. 

McPhillips  found  an  alternative  to  all 
the  foolishness  two  years  into  his  tenure, 
when  a  group  of  students  suggested  that  he 
celebrate  Shakespeare's  400th  birthday  by 
directing  them  in  scenes  from  his  plays.  A 
tradition  was  born.  Since  then,  the  school 
has  presented  a  student  production  almost 
every  year.  Everyone  involved  donates  his 
services,  and  the  Moroccan  government 
supplies  the  performance  space,  a  lecture 
hall  and  stage  at  the  Palais  du  Marshan.  For 
two  nights,  parents  of  students  and  friends 
of  the  school  fill  the  house,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  400  available  tickets,  which 
are  sold  for  $10  apiece,  cover  the  expenses. 

After  a  break  from  1969  to  1972,  during 
which  he  traveled  and  worked  for  Lyn 
Austin,  an  Off  Broadway  producer,  Mc- 
Phillips returned  to  the  school  in  1973 
and  was  appointed  headmaster.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  business  crisis  in  the  region  had 
further  decreased  the  number  of  American 
and  European  students.  But,  as  McPhillips 
discovered  on  a  tour  of  Ghana,  Nigeria, 
Senegal,  and  the  Ivory  Coast,  there  was 
hope.  Like  Morocco,  these  countries  had 
American  diplomats  who  were  eager  to  ed- 
ucate their  children. 

They  could  afford  the  school.  (Fees 
are  currently  about  $3,000  a  year  for  Mo- 
roccans, $5,000  for  non-Moroccans,  and 
$10,000  for  dependents  of  American  diplo- 
mats and  businessmen.)  Admissions  rose 
steadily.  The  student  body  grew  from  180 
in  the  early  1970s  to  340  in  1998. 

Based  on  what  McPhillips  perceived  as 
the  "classical  approach  to  academic  dis- 
cipline and  decorum,"  the  school  devel- 
oped a  unique  identity,  which  it  still  re- 
tains. Most  textbooks  are  imported  from 
America,  and  all  classes  are  taught  in  En- 
glish. But  the  curriculum  includes  addi- 
tional language  and  literature  courses,  in 
French  and  Arabic.  As  a  result,  all  Mo- 
roccan and  West  African  students  speak 
two,  and  often  three  or  four,  languages. 


Although  the  humanities  take  precedence 
over  business  and  technological  studies, 
these  important  new  fields  are  not  neglect- 
ed. Many  students  of  higher  mathematics 
win  scholarships  to  leading  American  and 
European  universities.  One  graduate,  Jmane 
Abounadi,  went  on  to  teach  at  Harvard, 
anil  another,  Abdcllah  El  Maaroufi,  is  pres- 
ident of  the  leading  Moroccan  bank. 

Since  McPhillips  became  headmaster. 
the  amount  of  money  students  have  re- 
ceived for  foreign  scholarships  has  ex- 
ceeded $4  million. 

For  Meryem  Touzani  the 
school  will  "always  remain 
one  of  the  most  special 
parts  of  my  life."  A  striking- 
ly beautiful  Moroccan  girl, 
she  answered  a  call  for  ex- 
tras for  Legionnaire  (a  Jean- 
Claude  Van  Damme  movie  that  was  shot 
in  Tangier  last  year),  but  instead  was  given 
a  small  part.  Yet  it  didn't  make  her  want 
to  become  an  actress.  More  interested  in 
art  and  literature,  Touzani  loves  the  poetry 
of  Blake  and  Whitman,  and  hopes  to 
work  in  design.  "The  great  thing  this  school 
has  taught  me,"  she  says,  "is  the  impor- 
tance of  communicating  ideas  to  people, 
and  I  want  to  do  that  through  art." 

McPhillips's  students  are  eager,  in  Tou- 
zani's  words,  "for  a  bit  of  experience  every- 
where." Joshua  Shoemake,  a  young  Amer- 
ican now  in  his  third  year  as  an  English 
teacher,  could  easily  better  his  $10,000  an- 
nual salary  by  returning  Stateside.  But 
Shoemake  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  kids 
"have  no  hang-ups  about  themselves,  or 
about  saying  what  they  think.  They're  com- 
pletely open  about  discussing  sex  and  love 
and  the  complexities  of  human  emotion. 
They  love  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire.  They 
really  tap  into  Stanley  Kowalski,  and  also  re- 
spond very  strongly  to  Shakespeare,  his  po- 
etry and  his  insight  into  human  emotions. 
"In  America,"  Shoemake  adds,  "if  I  de- 
parted too  far  from  the  standard  textbook 
approach  to  things,  or  used  certain  words, 
there 'd  be  protests.  Here,  the  connecting  to 
life,  the  candor  and  involvement,  make  me 
feel  that  I'm  teaching  myself,  helping  my- 
self as  well  as  the  kids." 

Despite  the  school's  less  than  authori- 
tarian approach,  discipline  is  stressed  by 
McPhillips.  The  young  man  who  took 
umbrage  at  the  excesses  of  the  Bowleses 
and  their  circle  is  older  now,  but  no 
more  tolerant  of  frivolity.  He  likes  old-style 
manners,  and  his  insistence  that  students 
stand  up  when  an  adult  enters  the  class- 
room is  something  they  now  find  perfectly 
natural.  Like  theatricality,  courtesy  is  a 
Moroccan  trait. 


he  main  boulevard  of  1 
gier  still  looks  like  an  exl 
or  set  from  a  French  mo 
Neon  signs  date  lion 
early  1930s,  and  only  ; 
tant  palm  tree  and  a  tou 
shop  selling  fe/-shaped 
trays  seem  out  of  place.  The  Spanish  ( 
sulale  might  be  one  of  those  neo-Baro< 
government  buildings  in  Madrid,  the  I 
ian  church  a  transplant  from  Tusca 
and  the  palace  bought  by  the  late  \ 
colm  Forbes  -now  a  museum  housing 
collection  of  Tangier  memorabilia  ne 
only  a  grand  hotel  sign  above  the 
trance  to  belong  on  the  Riviera. 

In  the  hills  above  the  town,  foreign 
idents  built  homes  in  the  style  of  traditi 
al  Mediterranean  villas.  More  recen 
businessmen  from  Casablanca  and  oil- 
Kuwaitis  and  Saudis  have  favored  a  ki 
of  postmodern  Orientalism.  Boubker  Sc 
si  Temli,  a  Tangier  antiques  dealer,  has  ( 
ated  an  astonishing  Moorish  house  w 
interiors  reminiscent  of  Pasolini's  Arab 
Nights. 

The  home  of  the  Spanish-born  antiqi 
dealer  and  decorator  Adolfo  de  Valas 
with  its  infinity  of  mirrors,  lanterns,  scul 
ed  wood  screens,  and  silver  candelab 
suggests  a  movie  directed  by  Josef  v 
Sternberg  and  starring  Marlene  Dietri 
Equally  spectacular  are  its  rooftop  1 
races  with  hanging  plants  and  a  panora 
ic  view  of  the  bay,  the  mountains,  the  co 
of  Spain,  and  the  tower  of  a  mosque 
the  medina  below. 

The  international  colony's  most  nota 
survivors  are  Paul  Bowles,  88,  who  1 
written  music  for  several  McPhillips  p 
ductions,  and  the  American  watercoloi 
Marguerite  McBey,  93.  A  longtime  mo 
and  financial  supporter  of  the  Americ 
School,  as  well  as  a  member  of  its  board 
trustees,  McBey  has  presented  McPhill 
with  a  house,  designed  many  of  the  post 
for  school  productions,  and  attended  I 
1998  graduation  ceremony.  The  Americ 
ambassador  was  among  the  speakers. 

An  important  part  of  Tangier's  past 
the  number  of  American  and  Europe 
eyes  it  opened.  An  important  part  of  T; 
gier's  future  will  be  the  number  of  you 
Moroccan  eyes  opened  to  America  a 
Europe.  Scholarships  now  take  students 
the  American  School  to  Brandeis.  Br 
Mawr,  Harvard,  Stanford,  U.S.C.,  and  Y; 
as  well  as  the  University  of  Chicago.  Soi 
students  will  remain  abroad,  and  some  v 
return  home,  to  work  in  their  chosen  p 
fessions.  Either  way,  they  will  find  th 
lives  changed  by  their  experiences  at 
school,  as  McPhillips  did  when  he  decid 
to  stay  in  Tangier  36  years  ago.  □ 
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continued  from  cm. i  244  says  now,  ad- 
mitting thai  he  was  worried  the  slum 
would  cut  into  his  star's  valuable  time. 

Walters  had  wanted  to  do  her  own  talk 
show  for  years,  and  pitched  the  idea  to 
ABC's  chief  daytime  executives,  refining 
the  concept  as  a  combination  of  Virginia 
Graham's  groundbreaking  1960s  show, 
Girl  Talk,  which  featured  intimate  inter- 
views with  the  most  celebrated  women  of 
the  day  (including  Walters  herself),  and 
feisty  give-and-take  reminiscent  of  Sam 
and  Cokie.  For  Wallers,  The  View  repre- 
sents a  return  to  her  roots  and  a  chance  to 
have  some  fun  on  the  air.  Should  she  tire 
of  the  20/20  grind,  which  in  its  new  con- 
figuration appears  four  nights  a  week  and 
includes  Sawyer,  Sam  Donaldson,  Connie 
Chung,  and  several  others,  Walters  will 
still  own  an  hour  of  television  each  day. 
The  View  is  also  her  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence: a  hard-nosed  businesswoman, 
she  has  a  considerable  financial  stake  in 
the  ABC  show  and  holds  the  title  of 
co-executive  producer,  which  gives  her  a 
great  deal  of  editorial  control. 

4\  V  T  hen  you're  at  Barbara's  state,  it's  not 
VV  about  money  anymore,"  says  The 
View's  other  executive  producer,  Bill  Ged- 
die.  "She  felt  she  started  all  this  with  her 
show  Not  for  Women  Only  [a  forerunner  of 
the  confessional  talk  show].  She  could 
have  gone  into  this  line  of  work  30  years 
ago  when  she  was  subbing  for  Johnny  Car- 
son, and  people  were  telling  her  she  could 
be  big  as  a  talk-show  host  in  daytime  or 
late  night.  She  wanted  to  do  news.  But 
over  the  years  she  has  watched  Oprah,  and 
now  Rosie,  and  she  said  to  herself,  I  can 
do  that,  too." 

She  handpicked  the  three  regular  pan- 
elists who  would  become  her  on-camera 
alter  egos:  former  60  Minutes  correspon- 
dent Meredith  Vieira,  45,  who  plays  the 
working  mother  and  de  facto  moderator; 
stand-up  comedienne  Joy  Behar,  52;  and 
retired  prosecutor  turned  talking  head  Star 
Jones,  37.  (Debbie  Matenopoulos,  24,  the 
bubbleheaded  former  MTV  assistant,  was 
dropped  from  the  show  in  January.)  Two 
mornings  a  week,  her  20/20  schedule  per- 
mitting, Walters  joins  "the  ladies,"  as  she 
calls  them,  trading  barbs,  insights,  and  the 
occasional  ribald  remark,  generally  giving 
as  good  as  she  gets. 

In  one  unforgettable  exchange,  Vieira 
poked  fun  at  Walters,  who  does  not  have  a 
driver's  license,  for  "commuting  by  limou- 
sine." The  studio  audience  gasped,  and 
Walters  good-naturedly  took  the  ribbing  in 
stride.  For  the  most  part,  she  tries  to  re- 
main above  the  fray.  If  the  discussion  cross- 


es the  line  as  when  Vieira  recently  voiced 
her  opinion  that  Clinton  should  be  im- 
peached Walters  recuses  herself,  citing  her 
oilier  job  as  "a  reporter  for  ABC  News." 
As  The  New  York  Times  recently  wrote,  "If 
it  seemed  that  television  couldn't  possibly 
gel  more  surreal  in  the  age  of  Presidential 
testimony  about  a  White  House  affair,  here 
comes  The  View." 

It  has  been  almost  25  years  since  Satur- 
day Night  Live  first  ran  Gilda  Radner's 
stinging  parodies  of  "Baba  Wawa,"  and  a 
year  since  S.N.L.  began  its  recurring  spoof 
of  The  View,  a  manic  coffee  klatch  only 
slightly  sillier  than  the  real  thing.  But  in 
her  latest,  most  surprising  incarnation,  it 
seems  Walters  has  bested,  if  not  entirely 
silenced,  her  critics.  With  her  unexpected- 
ly self-mocking  performance  on  The  View, 
she  is  oddly  reminiscent  of  such  show- 
business  icons  as  Elizabeth  Taylor  and 
Johnny  Carson,  in  that  her  larger-than-life 
persona  and  weepy  Oscar-night  specials 
have  become  such  a  part  of  the  public 
vocabulary  that  Walters  can  do  Barbara 
Walters— that  gushy,  empathetic,  wide-eyed 
routine— and  everyone  watching  is  in  on 
the  joke. 

But  even  off  the  air,  Walters  seems  to 
enjoy  playing  with  her  status.  When  a  pro- 
ducer rushes  into  her  dressing  room  to  say 
that  it's  time  to  "get  miked,"  Walters  dis- 
misses him  with  a  wave  of  her  hand,  which 
is  covered  in  rings.  "Everyone,  just  be 
calm,"  she  says,  snatching  a  crimson  tube 
from  the  counter  and  carefully  applying  a 
last  coat  of  lipstick  while  all  assembled 
wait  and  watch  in  silence.  After  giving  her 
reflection  a  hard,  appraising  look,  she  leads 
the  way  down  the  hall  to  the  soundstage, 
her  black  suede  stilettos  clicking  on  the 
linoleum,  a  flotilla  of  assistants  and  pro- 
ducers trailing  behind  her  like  a  proces- 
sion. "Anyway,  I  have  a  good  excuse  for 
being  late  today,"  she  says  conspiratorially 
as  she  expertly  straps  on  the  microphone 
after  a  stand-in  technician  (ABC's  union 
workers  were  on  strike)  fumbles  it.  "Moni- 
ca called  this  morning.  What  was  I  going 
to  do— hang  up?" 

One  hour  later,  gliding  down  65th  Street 
in  the  buttery-leather  cocoon  of  her 
chauffeured  Lincoln  Town  Car  ("My  dime, 
not  the  company's,"  she  says  firmly),  Wal- 
ters says  that  a  part  of  her  is  ambivalent 
about  entering  the  Lewinsky  media  cir- 
cus. "I  ask  myself,  At  this  point  in  my  life, 
do  I  need  this?"  She  shakes  her  head  and 
smiles  ruefully.  She  cannot  help  herself. 
Even  though  she  and  her  current  compan- 
ion, Virginia  senator  John  Warner,  put  in  a 
cozy  appearance  at  Clinton's  last  inaugu- 
ration, she  is  too  dedicated  a  reporter  to 
resist  an  opportunity  like  this.  After  a 
moment's  reflection,  she  pulls  down  the 
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padded  armrest  to  reveal  a  built-in  ph<J 
and  punches  up  her  office  lor  a  quick  L 
insky  update. 

At  Shun  Lee,  an  upscale  Chinese  rest 
rant  which  caters  to  the  media  crowd,  V 
ters  brushes  past  the  gold  dragon's  Ik 
with  the  glowing  red  eyes.  The  daughter 
nightclub  impresario  Lou  Walters,  wh 
spectacular  Latin  Quarter  featured  spang 
chorus  girls  and  huge  acts  Milton  Be 
Sophie  Tucker,  Frank  Sinatra -she  is  j 
fectly  at  home  in  this  over-the-top  setti 
Only  after  we  are  seated  in  one  of  the  hi 
backed,  private  booths  and  lunch  is 
dered— along  with  takeout  for  her  two  as 
tants  ("We  usually  just  have  veggie  burg| 
at  our  desks,"  Walters  says)— is  she  will 
to  discuss  what  promises  to  be  the  intervi 
to  end  all  Barbara  Walters  interviews.     , 

In  the  frenzied,  flower-sending,  ca 
giving  competition  for  the  big  "get 
ratings-  and  revenue-inflating  curiosity 
the-week  that  millions  of  viewers  will  ti 
in  to  see— Monica  Lewinsky  is  pure  N 
sen  pay  dirt,  a  10  on  the  Richter  scale 
must-see  TV.  Everyone  was  after  her:  Opr 
both  60  Minutescs,  the  three  network  nc 
casts,  and  all  five  nights  of  Dateline.  F 
was  even  willing  to  pay  a  reported 
million  to  secure  the  interview,  danglinjl 
book  deal,  bonuses  should  the  book 
the  best-seller  list,  and  Lewinsky's  cho 
of  possible  interviewers,  from  Phil  D( 
ahue  to  Walter  Cronkite.  But  in  the  ei 
Lewinsky,  like  so  many  before  her,  chc 
Walters,  the  mother  confessor  of  Americ 
tabloid  sinners. 

"She  turned  down  a  ton  of  money,"  s; 
Walters,  trying  not  to  gloat.  She  insists  tl 
Lewinsky  will  be  receiving  no  compen 
tion  from  ABC  or  Disney,  either  above 
under  the  table.  "I  knew  we  had  to 
scrupulous,"  she  explains,  referring  to  t 
sneaky  end-run  ploys  used  by  some  ne\ 
magazine  shows  to  reward  interview  st 
jects.  "There's  nothing— no  deals.  We're  i 
buying  photographs.  We're  not  paying  cc 
sultants.  We're  not  giving  her  money 
rights  to  sell  worldwide."  Contrary  to  soi 
reports,  Lewinsky  will  not  be  able  to  s 
her  ABC  interview  to  foreign  markets 
though  she  will  be  free  to  do  subsequc 
paid  interviews  if  she  wants  to. 

"She's  not  a  dumb  girl,"  says  Walte 
"Remember:  She  has  never  lashed  out  in  t 
press.  She  has  never  given  them  the  fing 
She  has  not  gone  to  parties"— O.K.,  may 
one  or  two.  "She  has  been  very  silent  a 
disciplined,  and  I  don't  know  a  lot  of  peo] 
who  wouldn't  break  down  over  a  year.  A 
she  made  the  decision  [to  talk  to  me]  agaii 
the  advice  of  people  close  to  her,  who  sa 
'Look,  you  have  no  money.'  They  told  her 
get  what  she  could." 

Walters  disavows  any  connection  to  Le 
insky 's  book  deal,  which  coincidenlally  v> 
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Dunced  the  same  day  as  the  ABC  in- 
iew.  But  Walters's  cause  was  greatly 
ed  by  the  fact  that  Lewinsky  had  final- 
lanaged  to  secure  a  contract  with  St. 
tin's  Press,  which  plans  to  rush  the  tell- 

0  stores  as  fast  as  it  can,  possibly  as 

1  as  April.  (The  book  is  being  written 
\ndrew  Morton,  best  known  as  Prin- 
i  Diana's  hagiographer.)  According 
iublishing  sources,  Lewinsky  will  get 
0,000  in  advance  of  royalties,  which 
d  exceed  a  million  dollars  if  the  book 
>mes  a  best-seller.  Moreover,  the  deal  is 
only  the  North  American  rights— pre- 
ably  the  primary  market  for  a  Monica's 
(/—leaving  her  free  to  reap  the  profits  of 
racy  tale  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  "She 
nothing  but  debts,"  Walters  says,  using 
sotto  voce,  trust-me  tone  journalists  use 
:onvey  that  they  know  far  more  than 

can  reveal. 

Takers,  like  any  experienced  big-game 
/  hunter,  has  been  tracking  Lewinsky 
e  the  scandal  broke  in  January  of  last 
:  "Monica  took  months  and  months 
months,"  she  says  emphatically.  "Mon- 
did  not  fall  into  my  lap."  Walters  began 
;ourting  William  Ginsburg,  Lewinsky's 
struck  former  lawyer,  who  was  easy 
f.  "Yes,  everybody  got  to  be  close  with 
,  but  I  like  Ginsburg,"  she  says,  laugh- 
"He  told  me  a  lot.  It  was  all  off  the 
>rd,  and  I  never  went  on  the  air  with 
she  adds  primly,  brows  arched  in  lady- 
reproof  of  her  loose-lipped  colleagues, 
onica  told  me  about  the  people  who 
t  her  letters,  and  had  their  lawyers  call, 
this  and  that,  and  then  went  on  the  air 
.  said  things  about  her."  Walters  also  as- 
lously  wooed  Monica's  mother,  Marcia 
vis,  and  father.  Dr.  Bernard  Lewinsky, 
doing  a  kid-glove  interview  with  him  on 
20.  That  interview  would  later  help  her 
i  his  daughter's  trust. 
Walters  says  that,  as  much  as  possible, 
approach  was  to  be  straight  with  Lew- 
cy  and  her  parents;  in  the  end,  she  be- 
es, Monica  appreciated  this  more  than 
the  muffin  baskets.  "I  don't  know  what  I 
aid  tell  you  if  you  were  my  daughter," 
Iters  says,  recalling  her  advice  to  Lewin- 
.  "I  might  tell  you  to  get  the  money,  be- 
se  you  need  the  money. . . .  But  if  you 
it  with  me,  it  will  be  credible  and  most 
>ple  will  respect  you.  But  I  can't  make 
t  decision  for  you." 

\fter  Lewinsky  committed  to  doing  the 
irview,  the  two  met.  Then  Lewinsky  went 
Walters's  apartment  to  meet  ABC  pro- 
:ers  in  early  November,  several  days  be- 
!  they  planned  to  start  taping.  They  were 
dy  to  go,  with  all  the  cameras  lined  up. 
sn  Ken  Starr  intervened.  Now  they  will 
bably  have  to  wait  until  after  Starr  frees 
vinsky  to  talk— most  likely  not  until  the 


Senate  impeachment  trial  concludes.  Al- 
though Walters  says  Lewinsky  set  no 
ground  rules,  it  is  not  clear  what  limits  Starr 
may  choose  to  impose.  In  the  meantime, 
Walters  and  Lewinsky  are  in  constant  touch 
by  phone,  but  have  avoided  meeting  again 
so  as  not  to  become  too  chummy  before  the 
broadcast.  "I  think  she  knows  what  she 
wants  to  say,"  Walters  says,  adding  that  the 
telecast  will  not  do  Lewinsky  any  good  if 
Walters  just  fawns  over  her.  As  it  is,  Walters 
expects  nothing  but  criticism,  noting,  "No 
matter  what  I  do,  they're  gonna  say  I  was 
too  nice  to  her." 

There's  no  doubt  that  Walters's  clucking 
maternal  presence  and  delicate,  bruised- 
peach  questioning  style  are  ideally  suited 
to  Lewinsky,  who  perhaps  is  hoping  that  a 
three-hankie  prime-time  session  will  help 
turn  the  tide  of  negative  publicity.  In  fact, 
Barbara's  doing  Monica  has  a  kind  of  surreal 
inevitability  about  it.  In  a  scene  that  could 
be  right  out  of  Sidney  Lumet's  Network,  it 
may  be  that  this  televised  national  night- 
mare will  not  truly  be  over  until  Walters 
has  wrung  tears  from  the  wayward  intern. 

In  terms  of  media  absolution,  "there's  no 
one  better,"  says  public-relations  execu- 
tive Howard  Rubenstein,  many  of  whose 
clients  have  bared  their  souls  to  Barbara, 
including  Leona  Helmsley,  Mike  Tyson, 
and  Marv  Albert.  "If  you  have  a  decent 
story  to  tell,  it's  the  best  place  to  tell  it," 
says  Rubenstein,  explaining  that  Walters  pa- 
tiently spends  hours  talking  to  the  people 
she  wants  to  interview— getting  to  know 
them,  trying  to  understand  their  predica- 
ment, putting  them  at  ease.  "When  it's  a 
gentle  interview,"  he  says,  "the  person  be- 
ing interviewed  talks  more  and  discloses 
things  and  becomes  more  human.  I'm  con- 
vinced the  tone  of  the  whole  interview  has 
an  impact  on  the  public.  After  an  interview 
with  Barbara,  people  are  more  apt  to  say, 
'Let's  give  the  guy  a  break.'" 

Rubenstein,  who  has  known  and  worked 
with  Walters  for  more  than  two  decades, 
adds,  "After  so  many  years  at  the  top  of 
her  game,  she  doesn't  have  to  shred  any- 
body. She's  had  a  tough  life;  she  hasn't  al- 
ways had  it  easy,  and  can  empathize.  By 
the  time  people  are  ready  to  go  on  her 
show,  they  have  already  been  stomped  on. 
She  lies  back  and  lets  them  tell  their  story." 

Walters  scoffs  at  the  notion  that  she  has 
become  every  troubled  celebrity's  first 
port  in  a  storm.  Yet  in  the  case  of  Michael 
J.  Fox,  it  was  he  who  approached  her 
about  doing  an  interview  that  would  reveal 
that  he  has  Parkinson's  disease.  "1  didn't 
even  know  about  it."  Walters  confesses. 
The  same  was  true  of  Christopher  Reeve 
after  he  was  paralyzed  in  a  horse-riding 
accident:  his  televised  conversation  with 
Walters  was  one  of  the  highest-rated  nights 


of  prime-time  television  in  1995.  "I  never 
thought  I  would  really  get  it,"  she  says,  ex- 
plaining that  Reeve  had  close  friends  in 
the  media.  "I  didn't  send  baskets.  I  didn't 
do  candlelight  dinners.  And  he  made  the 
decision  . . .  because  he  had  watched  me 
in  the  summer,  doing  the  husband  of 
Susan  Smith  [the  South  Carolina  woman 
who  drowned  her  two  children],  which 
was  a  very  difficult  interview,  and  he  said, 
'You  listened.' 

"Some  people  feel  that  I  will  be  fair  and 
probably  more  compassionate,"  Walters  con- 
cedes carefully.  "And  I  think  I  am.  I  think 
I've  gone  through  enough  in  my  life.  It 
doesn't  mean  that  1  can't  still  ask  very 
tough  questions.  But  I  am  very  aware  of 
how  hurt  people  can  be.  I  know  my  reputa- 
tion used  to  be  for  being  very  brash  and 
very  aggressive  and  so  forth.  And  when  you 
do  a  political  interview,  you  still  have  to  do 
that.  But  I  know  how  tender  people  are." 
She  shrugs,  skewering  a  litchi  nut  with  sur- 
gical precision.  "I  don't  have  anything  to 
prove  anymore." 

Although  Walters  specializes  in  celebrity 
sob  stories,  she  has  little  patience  for 
her  own  hard-luck  tale.  But  if  she  is  as  driv- 
en as  her  colleagues  say  she  is,  it  may  date 
back  to  a  boom-and-bust  show-business 
childhood  and  a  father  who  hit  it  big  and 
then  lost  it  all.  By  her  account,  Lou  Wal- 
ters was  always  better  at  show  than  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  early  part  of  her  childhood 
the  family  had  little  money.  An  older  broth- 
er she  never  knew  died  of  pneumonia  at 
age  three.  Her  older  sister,  Jacqueline  (after 
whom  Barbara's  daughter  is  named),  was 
born  mildly  mentally  retarded,  straining 
what  was  not  the  best  of  marriages  to  begin 
with.  "In  those  days  they  didn't  get  di- 
vorced," says  Walters,  who  helped  her  moth- 
er, Dena,  care  for  her  sister.  "It  was  heart- 
breaking," she  says,  noting  that  she  never 
talked  publicly  about  her  sister's  condition 
until  after  her  death. 

Walters's  father  was  often  away  produc- 
ing traveling  stage  shows,  and  she  rarely 
saw  him.  The  family  bounced  between  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Miami-wherever  her  father 
opened  nightclubs-  and  Barbara  attended 
three  high  schools  in  four  years.  When  her 
father  was  in  town,  he  would  spend  the 
night  at  his  clubs.  At  an  early  age  Barbara 
grew  comfortable  being  around  celebrities, 
even  befriending  the  showgirls  backstage, 
but  the  glamour  and  good  times  are  not 
what  she  remembers.  "1  didn't  have  what  I 
would  call  a  happy-go-lucky  childhood."  six- 
says  tersely,  dismissing  its  influence  on  her 
later  career.  "I  was  a  \er\  serious  little  girl." 
By  the  time  Walters  was  seven,  her  fa- 
ther had  opened  the  Latin  Quarter  m  Man- 
hattan, which,  at  its  height,  in  the  late  40s 
and  early  50s.  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
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clubs  in  the  country.  For  a  time,  the  family 
enjoyed  an  extravagant  lifestyle  and  a  social 
circle  thai  Included  Carol  Channing,  Chico 
Marx,  and  Milton  Berle.  "We  had  lots  of 
mone)  then  it  was  private  schools  and  pent- 
houses,'' recalls  Walters,  who  can  point  out 
all  the  elegant  buildings  overlooking  Cen- 
tral Park  in  which  she  lived  as  a  child. 

"Her  lather  was  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing, witty,  intelligent  guvs  you  could  imag- 
ine meeting,"  remembers  Mort  Janklow, 
the  New  York  literary  agent,  who  is  one  of 
Walters's  oldest  friends.  "He  was  a  show- 
man, a  kind  of  Ziegfeld  character.  The  only 
problem  was,  every  now  and  then  he'd  go 
broke."  In  the  end,  he  became  so  overex- 
tended that  he  had  to  sell  the  clubs  to  his 
partner,  E.  M.  Lowe.  When  Barbara  was 
23,  he  had  a  nervous  breakdown  and  at- 
tempted suicide.  "I  still  remember  the  am- 
bulance," says  Walters,  who  accompanied 
him  to  the  hospital. 

By  then,  her  father  was  deeply  in  debt. 
"The  government  came  in  and  took  the 
house  and  the  car,"  says  Walters.  "They 
took  everything. "  After  years  of  high  living, 
her  family  moved  into  a  four-room  apart- 
ment on  Eighth  Avenue  and  depended  on 
Barbara  to  make  ends  meet.  "If  there  was 
a  defining  moment  in  my  life,  that  was  it," 
says  Walters,  who  had  recently  graduated 
from  Sarah  Lawrence  College.  She  had  to 
go  to  work  to  support  her  parents  and  her 
retarded  sister.  She  acknowledges  that  some 
of  her  formidable  drive  to  succeed  was 
born  then.  "I  always  knew  I  had  to  be  able 
to  support  myself  and  the  family,"  she  says, 
"and  I  did." 

"Erom  the  time  she  was  a  kid,  Barbara 
would  say,  'I  have  to  succeed— I  have  no 
choice,'"  says  Joyce  Ashley,  who  has  been 
friends  with  Walters  since  their  school  days. 
"But  Barbara  was  always  very  smart,"  says 
Ashley,  a  Jungian  analyst.  "She  never  played 
coquette  games.  She  never  wanted  to  be 
seen  as  a  cute,  fluffy  little  appendage.  She 
always  had  opinions  and  wanted  to  be  ac- 
cepted for  who  she  was." 

"She  was  very  pretty  and  intellectual," 
recalls  Janklow.  "But  even  at  age  18,  if  you 
sat  next  to  her  at  a  dinner  party,  before  the 
evening  was  over  she  would  have  you  pour- 
ing your  heart  out  to  her.  She  was  always 
genuinely  curious  about  people.  It  was  just 
part  of  her  personality." 

Walters  had  toyed  with  the  idea  of  be- 
coming an  actress,  but  was  afraid  she 
wouldn't  be  able  to  bear  the  constant  rejec- 
tion of  the  auditioning  process.  After  col- 
lege, she  began  working  toward  a  master's 
degree  in  education,  and  planned  to  teach. 
She  took  a  speedwriting  course,  then  briefly 


worked  as  a  secretary  in  an  ad  agency  be- 
fore landing  a  job  with  lex  McCrary,  an  in- 
fluential public-relations  executive,  where 
her  boss  was  William  Salire. 

Eventually,  Walters  got  a  job  writing  and 
producing  pieces  for  CBS's  Good  Morning, 
where  head  writer  Andy  Rooney  recalls 
that  "she  showed  some  evidence  of  being 
pretty  good.  But  then,  I  taught  her  every- 
thing she  knows."  After  a  brief  stint  at  a 
theatrical  public-relations  agency,  Walters 
was  hired  as  a  writer  on  NBC's  Today, 
where  she  remained  primarily  behind  the 
scenes,  writing  segments  for  a  succession  of 
"Today  girls,"  including  Maureen  O'Sulli- 
van.  Her  big  breakthrough,  she  says,  came 
when  they  finally  permitted  her  to  write  for 
"the  boys,"  who  would  later  include  Hugh 
Downs.  Her  on-air  career  began  in  earnest 
after  Today  made  the  ill-advised  decision  to 
have  O'Sullivan  cover  the  1964  Democratic 
convention,  which  nominated  Lyndon  John- 
son for  president.  After  O'Sullivan  pleaded 
exhaustion  and  was  let  go,  Today  hastily  as- 
signed Walters  to  the  job  on  a  trial  basis. 
She  remained  there  for  12  years.  After  the 
show's  long-running  anchor  Frank  McGee, 
who  held  Walters  in  contempt,  passed  away, 
she  was  finally  promoted.  "They  made  me 
an  anchor  there  literally  over  his  dead 
body,"  says  Walters,  who  by  then  was  43. 
Producers  worried  that  she  was  too  old  to 
work  on-air.  By  the  time  she  left,  she  had 
written  a  popular  book,  How  to  Talk  with 
Practically  Anybody  About  Practically  Any- 
thing, and  was  hosting  her  weekly  talk 
show,  Not  for  Women  Only.  Professionally, 
she  says,  it  was  "one  of  the  happiest  peri- 
ods of  my  life." 

Ironically,  Walters's  life  would  include  a 
reversal  of  fortune  which  left  her  fearing 
that  she  had,  like  her  father,  lost  everything 
she  had  worked  for.  In  1976,  at  what  was 
then  the  pinnacle  of  her  career,  ABC  wooed 
her  away  from  NBC,  offering  her  an  un- 
precedented $  1  million  a  year  to  co-anchor 
ABC  Evening  News  and  do  four  prime-time 
specials.  The  only  problem  was  that  the 
incumbent  anchor,  Harry  Reasoner,  was 
not  happy  about  having  Walters  as  his  side- 
kick, and  made  no  secret  of  it.  Their  rela- 
tionship was  openly  hostile  from  the  outset. 
Reasoner,  the  pedigreed  newsman  from  the 
Tiffany  network,  would  return  from  an  af- 
ternoon of  drinking  at  the  nearby  Cafe  des 
Artistes  and  refuse  to  speak  to  Walters  on 
the  studio  set.  "I  would  go  out  there  and 
nobody  would  talk  to  me,"  she  says.  "It 
was  horrible." 

The  humiliating  public  snub,  combined 
with  her  record-breaking  salary  and  celebrity- 
interviewer  status,  led  to  an  onslaught  of 
merciless  "Barbara-bashing"  in  which  Wal- 
ters came  to  symbolize  the  end  of  the  hard- 
news  era.  "I  was  getting  slaughtered— it  was 


How  dare  she  think  she  could  becomi 
network  anchor'.'"'  recalls  Walters,  who  v 
attacked  for  everything  from  her  gender 
the  way  she  pronounced  her  r's.  "Thi 
were  awful  headlines  every  day.  My  esca 
was  just  going  home.  I  had  a  very  norn 
home  life,  and  a  child  [her  daughter,  Jacq1 
line,  was  then  seven]  to  play  with.  I  was  I 
ished.  I  really  thought  I  was  drowning  wi 
out  a  life  preserver." 

"She  was  a  lightning  rod,"  confin 
Roone  Arledge,  who  inherited  the  dis 
trous  situation  when  he  became  president 
ABC  News,  in  1977.  "A  lot  of  people  rese 
ed  the  million  dollars  she  made.   Wal 
Cronkite  said  he  was  sickened  by  it."  ( 
the  time,  Cronkite  reportedly  earned  abd| 
$400,000  a  year.)  It  also  didn't  help  Waltl 
that  in  those  days  ABC  was  so  poorly  I 
garded  that  anything  it  did  was  thought! 
be  suspect.  To  save  Walters,  Arledge  I 
placed  his  co-anchors  with  a  cumbersorl 
three-desk  system,  featuring  Frank  Reynol 
in  Washington,  Max  Robbins  in  Chicaa 
and  Peter  Jennings  in  London.  "We  did! 
dare  call  them  'anchors,'  so  we  called  the 
'desks,' "  says  Arledge,  who  made  the  swit 
knowing  that  it  would  cost  them  Reason 
ABC's  biggest  star,  who  quit  and  return 
to  CBS.  "The  whole  thing  was  really  c 
signed  to  find  a  way  to  get  Barbara  grac 
fully  out  of  a  terrible  situation." 

"It  was  very  hurtful,  and  I  saw  it  u 
fold,"  recalls  Victor  Neufeld,  who  beg 
working  with  Walters  on  ABC  Evening  Ne 
and  is  now  her  executive  producer 
20/20.  "When  she  started  her  life  after  t 
failed  anchor  episode,  she  was  very  stress 
and  extremely  driven  to  succeed."  It  w 
then  that  Walters  started  pushing  herself 
get  the  big  scoops— and  to  prove  that  AB 
had  not  wasted  its  money  by  hiring  hi 
Arledge  saw  to  it  that  Walters  received  sp 
cial  assignments,  and  he  made  sure  th 
she  did  her  share  of  hard  news  along  wi 
her  specials. 


True  to  her  background,  Walters  was 
trouper,  and  as  determined  as  ever 
remain  in  front  of  the  cameras.  "I  did  ha 
to  work  my  way  back,"  she  says.  It  wou 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  producti 
times  in  her  career.  It  was  then  that  si 
went  to  Cuba  and  interviewed  Fidel  Castr 
She  was  with  Panamanian  leader  Om 
Torrijos  Herrera  when  the  U.S.  Senate  w 
voting  to  cede  control  of  the  Panama  Can 
to  Panama.  "They  were  threatening  to  blc 
up  one  of  the  locks,"  she  recalls.  She  a 
ried  on  her  own  Middle  East  shuttle  dipl 
macy  with  her  famous  joint  interview 
Menachem  Begin  and  Anwar  el-Sadat.  " 
was  like  the  kind  of  thing  you  see  in 
movie,"  she  says  of  those  peripatetic  day 
when  she  had  a  different  hairdo  for  evei 
country.  "You  know,  There  she  goes  agai 
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,g  with  Castro  in  his  jeep  ..."  She 
s,  adding  that  one  of  the  few  bright 
I  at  the  time  was  that  "Ted  [Koppel] 
I  bonded." 

^he  had  to  work  as  a  reporter  in  those 
,  which  was  terribly  humiliating,"  says 
pel,  who  met  her  while  covering  one  of 
ny  Carter's  round-the-world  presiden- 
tours.  "We  were  fully  expecting  that 
para  was  going  to  be  a  royal  pain  in  the 
but  she  turned  out  to  be  great.  She 
d  take  a  lot  of  kidding."  Koppel  thinks 
lard-news  establishment's  grudging  ac- 
ance  of  Walters  hypocritical.  "I  can  re- 
lber  Uncle  Walter  [Cronkite]  talking  to 
lion  puppet  on  CBS's  Morning  Show. 
,  was  worse  than  anything  Barbara's 
;,  and  it  doesn't  diminish  Walter  in  my 
1  he  says,  adding  that  the  exalted  Ed- 
I  R.  Murrow's  interview  show,  Person  to 
m,  was  "about  as  tacky  as  it  gets." 
'ne  of  Walters's  few  cherished  mementos 
i  that  era  is  a  telegram  she  received 
1  a  fan.  "I  opened  it  up  and  it  said, 
't  let  the  bastards  get  you  down, 
it  was  signed  John  Wayne,"  recalls  Wal- 
"And  I  thought  the  cavalry  was  com- 
'  Later,  Walters  conducted  the  last  inter- 
'  with  Wayne  before  he  died.  Arledge 
1  to  recruit  Walters  for  a  new  magazine 
v  to  be  named  20/20,  but  at  the  time 
refused.  "I  said,  'I  can't,  because  if  it's 
>p,  it  will  be  my  flop.  I  can't  take  anoth- 
lop.'"  Walters  shakes  her  head,  noting 
crucial  role  that  luck  plays  in  every  ca- 
.  "Had  I  had  a  different  kind  of  ego,  or 
be  had  I  not  been  so  hurt,  I  would  have 
,  'Terrific.'"  As  it  turned  out,  the  first 
n  was  a  disaster,  and  co-anchors  Robert 
;hes  and  Harold  Hayes  were  summarily 
iped  after  the  debut  broadcast. 
Valters  finally  agreed  to  co-host  the 
iv  in  1984  with  her  old  friend  Hugh 
vns.  "Nobody's  going  to  criticize  Hugh," 
says,  adding  that  since  the  ABC  Evening 
I  debacle  she  has  always  worked  with  a 
tner— or,  in  the  case  of  The  View,  four 
tners.  Once,  when  she  interviewed  Bing 
sby,  he  told  her  that  he  never  took  star 
ng.  It  was  always  Going  My  Way,  with 
g  Crosby  and  Bob  Hope.  "And  I  said, 
ly  would  you  do  that?'"  she  recalls. 
id  he  said,  'If  the  picture's  good,  I  get 
credit,  and  if  it's  not,  I  can  blame  the 
jrguy.'" 

(fears  later,  with  dozens  of  big  interviews 

several  lucrative  contracts  to  her  credit, 

Iters  confessed  to  The  New  York  Times 

I  far  from  feeling  complacent,  she  was 

II  kind  of  shell-shocked"  from  the  un- 
:essful  anchor  experiment. 

Talters's  ABC  office  is  a  testament  to 

i    her  power  at  the  network.  It  is  a  cor- 

office,   with   floor-to-ceiling  windows 

:  reveal  an  expanse  of  the  city  and  the 


Hudson  River.  The  room  is  dominated  by  a 
large,  oval  glass  desk  that  looks  like  an 
oversize  vanity;  the  room  is  decorated  in 
soft  pastel  hues  and  features  a  collection  of 
large  blue-and-white  Chinese  vases.  The  of- 
fice is  bright,  uncluttered,  and  unmistak- 
ably feminine.  On  one  wall  is  a  Hirschfeld 
caricature  of  Walters  staring  adoringly  at 
her  daughter,  a  willowy  young  woman  with 
long,  dark  hair.  "That's  how  Barbara  is 
around  Jackie— all  gooey-eyed,"  says  Moni- 
ca Caulfield,  Walters's  assistant  for  18  years. 
She  and  Basia  Marut,  who  has  been  with 
Walters  for  six  years,  sit  in  an  office  just 
outside  her  door. 

As  Caulfield  leaves,  Walters  says,  "It's 
funny.  Years  ago  there  was  an  unauthorized 
book  which  I  did  not  read— and  I  really 
didn't  read  it— which  accused  me  of  being 
unable  to  keep  help.  At  the  time,  I  had  two 
ladies  who  had  only  been  with  me  15 
years."  She  shrugs,  adding  that  her  house- 
keeper, Icodel  Tomlinson,  has  been  with 
her  twice  that  long. 

But  the  anecdote  betrays  how  deeply 
hurt  Walters  has  been  by  much  that  has 
been  written  about  her.  She  rarely  agrees  to 
be  interviewed  these  days,  because,  she 
says,  she  does  not  need  publicity.  When  the 
stories  are  bad,  Walters  adds,  "I  bleed." 
She  is  extremely  protective  of  her  daughter, 
who  has  consciously  chosen  a  life  out  of 
the  spotlight.  After  Jacqueline  went  through 
a  difficult  adolescence— "I  was  always  trav- 
eling," Walters  says— the  two  became  very 
close.  They  speak  every  day  and  spend  hol- 
idays together.  Walters  says  she  has  "many 
regrets,"  chief  among  them  that  she  did  not 
have  more  children.  Her  family  now  con- 
sists of  her  friends— a  tight  circle  of  loyal 
pals  who  have  stuck  by  her  for  more  than 
30  years. 

If  Walters  has  a  chip  on  her  shoulder, 
one  senses  that  it  is  lighter  than  it  used  to 
be.  She's  quick  to  point  out  that  when  she 
was  a  working  mother  the  men  in  the 
newsroom  regarded  a  baby  much  as  they 
would  "a  dog  who  was  not  housebroken," 
making  it  virtually  impossible  for  a  wom- 
an like  her  to  have  a  career  and  a  family 
life.  But  she  says  this  without  rancor,  ad- 
mitting that,  in  any  case,  domestic  life  has 
never  been  her  strong  suit.  She  once  over- 
heard her  daughter  telling  a  friend  on  the 
phone,  "My  mommy  doesn't  drive.  My 
mommy  burnt  the  meat  loaf.  My  mommy 
doesn't  do  anything  but  television."  As  a 
result,  Walters  has  made  every  effort  to 
support  the  women  on  her  staff— so  much 
so  that  there  have  been  more  than  a  dozen 
pregnancies  among  20/20  staffers  in  the 
past  few  years.  "Barbara  was  not  the  first 
feminist  on  the  block,  but  when  she  got 
there,  she  landed  with  all  four  feet,"  says 
her  friend  Lynn  Sherr,  a  correspondent  for 
20/20. 


Walters  is  philosophical  about  her  three 
failed  marriages.  "I  knew  I'd  never 
make  the  house  and  white  picket  fence," 
she  says,  and  ticks  off  a  list  of  shortcom- 
ings. "I  was  the  last  one  to  get  married. 
I'm  no  good  at  country  clubs.  I  don't  play 
tennis.  I  don't  play  golf.  I  don't  do  any- 
thing." At  24,  she  entered  a  brief  marriage 
to  businessman  Robert  Henry  Katz.  While 
at  Today,  she  married  theatrical  producer 
Lee  Guber,  but  she  left  home  every  morn- 
ing at  dawn  and  he  worked  nights.  They 
divorced  in  1976,  after  13  years  together. 
Her  last  marriage,  to  Hollywood  mogul 
Merv  Adelson,  ended  in  1992.  The  rela- 
tionship foundered,  she  says,  after  he  sold 
his  production  company,  Lorimar  Telepic- 
tures,  and  she  was  still  at  the  height  of 
her  career. 

"He  wanted  to  live  in  Aspen,"  she  says, 
as  if  still  in  disbelief.  "Merv  is  a  very  rich 
man,  and  another  woman  would  have  said, 
'I'll  just  live  in  Aspen.'"  There  was  also  the 
floor-through  apartment  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
which  she  kept,  and  the  house  in  Bel  Air, 
which  she  could  not  wait  to  be  rid  of.  "I  al- 
ways felt,  when  I  was  in  California,  that  I 
was  at  a  spa,"  she  says  with  a  sigh.  "I  was 
one  of  those  ladies  with  four  houses,  and  I 
didn't  want  to  run  any  of  them." 

She  swears  that  she  will  never  marry 
again.  "I  like  strong  men,"  says  Walters, 
who  has  dated  personalities  as  various  as 
Roy  Cohn  and  Alan  Greenspan.  "But  I 
think  it  has  to  be  a  man  who  is  very  busy 
and  very  secure  in  himself."  Once,  while 
both  were  between  marriages,  she  and 
Mike  Wallace  teased  each  other  about  get- 
ting together.  "We  decided  we  would  kill 
each  other,"  she  says,  laughing. 

"Barbara  is  finally  at  a  point  in  her  life 
where  she  is  happy,  both  personally  and 
professionally,"  says  Arledge.  "She  has  over- 
come most  of  her  problems,  and  her  life,  in 
general,  is  in  order.  She  knows  everyone  and 
can  go  anywhere  she  wants.  She  has  the  so- 
cial life  she  wants.  And  while  she  still  works 
hard,  she  has  become  so  successful  that,  at 
this  point,  people  seek  her  out."  He  adds, 
"No  matter  what  she  says  or  how  successful 
she  is,  there  is  a  part  of  Barbara  that  is  al- 
ways a  little  insecure." 

Walters  does  not  disagree.  It  is  only  since 
her  last  contract,  she  says,  that  she  has 
felt  financially  secure.  "I  know  I'm  O.K.." 
she  says.  "I  know  that  I'm  not  going  to  end 
up  in  some  tiny  greenroom.  Why  is  it  al- 
ways green?"  She  has  started  to  think  seri- 
ously about  cutting  back  her  workload, 
and  has  even  sought  advice  about  when  to 
quit  from  her  old  friend  Johnny  Carson. 
But  few  at  ABC  believe  she  is  going  any- 
where soon. 

"I  don't  know  what  she  would  do  if  she 
didn't  work,"  says  Neufeld.  who  points  out 
that  between  the  two  nights  of  20/20,  two 
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mornings  of  The  View,  and  her  specials  in- 
cluding the  Oscar  show,  10  Mum  Fascinat- 
ing People  of  1998,  and  Six  to  Watch  Wal- 
ters has  never  been  busier.  "She's  sull  a 
force  of  nature.  She's  just  more  gentle  a  force 
than  she  was  live  years  ago." 

Koppel  thinks  Wallers  is  as  tough  as 
she  ever  was.  "She'd  still  chew  off  your  leg 
for  an  interview."  he  says,  adding  that  she 


would  have  made  a  good  Malia  hoss  in  an- 
other life.  "Most  of  us  lose  a  competitive 

step  or  two  as  we  get  past  40.  Not  Barbara, 
I  recognize  competitiveness  when  I  see  it. 
I'm  pretty  competitive,  I  know  Peter  is,  and 
Sam  and  Diane  are.  Hut  Barbara  is  in  a 
class  by  herself." 

Nevertheless,  signs  abound  that  the  ma- 
triarch of  ABC  is  mellowing.  At  the  No- 
vember party  celebrating  the  wedding  of 
new  ABC  News  president  David  Westin 
and  former  ABC  communications  V.P.  Sher- 


rie  Rollins,  Walters  stood  up  and  gave  a 
larious,  self-deprecating  toast.  Raising 
glass  to  the  couple,  she  said  the  proof 
how  much  she  cared  about  them  was  t 
she  could  bring  herself  to  say  Sherrie  F 
lins's  name  publicly  an  unheard-of  rel 
ence  to  her  speech  impediment.  It  is  a  si 
ject  no  one  at  ABC  would  have  dai 
mention.  Except  for  Walters,  who,  for 
many  hairdos,  breathless  questions,  a 
blubbery  guests,  is  still  the  gamest  brc 
on  the  air.  □ 
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continued  i  rom  pagb  237  was  based  on  a 
contract  in  which  both  parties  drove  a 
very  hard  bargain.  Nevertheless,  it  did  not 
take  Onassis  too  long  to  realize  that  Jackie 
left  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  She  and  her 
new  husband  were  together  only  occasion- 
ally, but  this  seems  to  have  been  part  of 
the  agreement.  Onassis,  a  man  of  genuine 
largesse,  even  managed  to  stomach  Jack- 
ie's pathological  extravagance.  (She  spent 
one  and  a  half  million  dollars  on  herself 
in  the  first  year  of  her  marriage,  and  other 
vast  sums  in  redecorating  the  Skorpios 
house.) 

In  February  1970,  however,  Onassis  found 
his  pride  wounded  when  a  letter,  written  by 
Jackie  to  her  former  companion,  Roswell 
Gilpatric— a  married  man— appeared  in  the 
international  press.  It  had  fallen  into  a 
dealer's  hands  and  was  published  before 
Gilpatric  could  recover  it.  Written  by  Jack- 
ie a  few  days  before  her  wedding,  it  was  of 
some  concern  to  Onassis,  for  it  ended  with 
these  words:  "I  hope  you  know  all  you 
were  and  are  and  will  ever  be  to  me." 

Onassis's  concern  grew  when  Gilpatric's 
wife  filed  for  divorce  on  the  day  after  the 
letter  was  published.  Embarrassed,  he 
found  refuge  in  Maria,  whom  he  saw  much 
of  during  several  consecutive  days.  After 
the  two  were  photographed  together  at 
Maxim's,  Jackie  rushed  to  Paris  to  reclaim 
her  husband. 

At  about  this  time,  speaking  to  David 
Frost  on  American  television,  Callas 
acknowledged  that  she  still  considered  Onas- 
sis a  close  companion  and  said  that  "he  also 
considers  me  his  finest  friend."  She  contin- 
ued: "That  is  a  lot  in  life.  He  is  charming, 
very  sincere,  spontaneous.  I  think  he  always 
will  come  to  me  with  his  problems  because 
he  knows  I  would  never  betray  any  confi- 
dence: I,  too,  need  his  friendship." 

Onassis  saw  more  and  more  of  Callas,  for 
he  had  many  troubles.  His  daughter,  Christi- 
na, had  made  a  disastrous  marriage  with 
Joseph  Bolker,  a  real-estate  agent  28  years 
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her  senior,  and  Onassis  had  cut  her  off  from 
her  trust.  Jackie  was  hopeless  when  it  came 
to  providing  the  support  he  needed.  She  was 
unwilling  to  involve  herself  in  any  of  his  wor- 
ries or  to  comfort  him.  He  set  about  finding 
a  way  to  end  the  marriage  and  reduce,  to 
the  bare  minimum,  Jackie's  legal  claim  on 
his  estate. 

Time,  however,  was  to  prevent  Onassis 
from  going  through  with  his  divorce.  The 
death  of  his  only  son,  Alexander,  in  an  air- 
plane accident  all  but  broke  him  emotional- 
ly, and  the  serious  deterioration  of  his 
health  robbed  him  of  his  extraordinary  ener- 
gy. He  died  in  Paris  in  March  1975  and  was 
buried  on  Skorpios. 

It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Callas,  even 
though  she  was  prepared  for  it.  Her  friend 
had  been  suffering  from  polymyositis  (my- 
asthenia gravis),  an  incurable  though  not  al- 
ways fatal  disease,  and  had  already  lost  the 
function  of  some  muscles. 

In  the  first  week  of  January  1975,  Onas- 
sis had  visited  Maria  in  Paris  on  his  way 
to  Athens  from  America.  At  the  beginning 
of  February  he  collapsed  in  Greece  and 
was  taken  to  the  American  Hospital  in 
Paris  for  a  gall-bladder  operation.  Maria 
visited  him  once,  but  she  was  in  Florida 
when  he  died. 

After  his  death,  followed  by  Callas's 
two  years  later,  all  legal  barriers  were  lift- 
ed and  some  writers  and  journalists  began 
to  misconstrue  events  in  their  life  together. 
Lacking  any  real  knowledge  of  the  wom- 
an and  ignoring  the  artist,  writers  gave  the 
affair  undue  prominence,  as  if  it  had  been 
the  most  important  event  in  Callas's  life, 
thereby  obscuring  the  real  significance  of 
one  of  the  most  influential  artists  of  the 
century. 

The  tendency  has  been  to  turn  Callas 
the  woman  into  a  stereotypical  soap-opera 
victim.  Within  this  contrived  scenario  Onas- 
sis was  preposterously  cast  as  principal 
villain— the  jumped-up  peasant  who  be- 
came a  multimillionaire  but  remained  a 
confirmed  philistine  and  male  chauvinist 
pig,  and  who  allegedly  ruined  Callas's  ca- 
reer before  abandoning  her  to  die  of  a  bro- 
ken heart. 


Maria  Callas  put  all  the  myths  to  r 
during  an  interview  with  me.  She  < 
not  conceal  the  volatility  of  their  friendsh 
"It  is  true  that  I  had  quite  a  few  argume 
with  Ari —  You  see,  before  I  met  Ar 
had  not  really  experienced  lovers'  tiffs,  a 
being  by  nature  rather  shy  and  introvert 
(when  I  am  not  on  the  stage)  I  was  losi 
my  sense  of  humor,  not  that  I  have  muc 
She  continued.  "It  took  time,  but  ones 
understood  ...  his  character,  by  and  larg 
accepted  it,  even  though  in  part  I  still  c 
approved  of  it. 

"Ari's  upbringing  had  been  unusual.  I 
family  were  well-off  and  cultured,  and 
though  Greek,  quite  prominent  in  Turk 
society. ...  As  a  young  man  he  had  se 
and  known  suffering  and  had  used  his  w 
to  survive.  Whereas  he  matured  as  an  o 
standing  businessman,  in  some  other  way 
in  personal  relationships— he  did  not.  Re 
tively  speaking.  He  liked  to  tease,  but  if  y 
dared  pull  his  leg  in  an  effort  to  fish  1 
compliments,  he  would  sometimes  retali; 
like  a  tiresome  schoolboy. 

"At  a  dinner  party,  I  think  it  was 
Maxim's,  while  we  were  having  a  pleast 
time  and  everybody  seemed  to  be  in 
very  jovial  mood,  one  of  our  closest  a 
most  likable  friends  . . .  cast  a  teasing 
mark,  saying,  'You  lovebirds,  I'm  sure  y 
make  love  often.'  Or  words  to  that  effec 

"'We  never  do,'  I  commented,  smili 
and  winking  at  Aristo.  His  reaction  w 
incredible.  Abruptly,  but  fortunately 
Greek,  he  declared  that  if  that  was  t 
case  he  would  make  love  to  any  worn 
except  me,  even  if  I  were  the  last  worn 
on  earth.  I  was  very  upset,  not  so  mu 
over  what  he  had  said,  but  the  way 
said  it— particularly  when  I  sensed  tr 
other  people  in  the  party  understot 
Greek.  The  worst  of  it  was,  the  more 
tried  to  silence  him,  the  more  he  went  \ 
about  it.  It  took  me  several  days  to  bri 
myself  to  mention  this  incident.  He  ss 
that  it  was  he  who  was  embarrassed  in  t 
first  place.  I  explained  that  what  I  h 
said  was  clearly  a  normal  understalemc 
which  conveys  more  effectively  the  opp 
site  meaning.  'Right,'  he  answered,  'a 
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ie  was  a  normal  overstatement  which 

i  conveys,  even  more  effectively  than 

i  rs,  the  opposite  meaning.' 

There  were  other  similar  incidents.  Al- 

jgh  his  English  was  good,  especially  in 

iness  matters,  in  ordinary  conversations 

•n  he  was  arguing,  it  could  sound  abrupt 

sometimes  brutally  so;  his  English  was 

era!  translation  from  the  Greek,  the  lan- 

ge  he  thought  in  with  an  Eastern  men- 

y.  This  also  explains  his  relative  lack  of 

histication    when    he    was    with    close 

nds.  He  considered  this  type  of  social 

histication  as  affectation,  if  not  sheer 

'Ocrisy,  and  he  expected  me  to  stand  up 

lim  and  give  him  as  good  as  I  got.  This 

;  not  because  he  was  a  male  chauvinist. 

the  contrary,  he  liked  the  company  of 

nen  very  much  and  really  all  his  life  he 

sted  them  more  and  preferred  to  confide 

hem  rather  than  in  men. 

T  really  had  only  one  thing  against 

1,"  she  went  on.  "It  was  impossible  for 

to  come  to  terms  with  his  insatiable 

•st  for  conquering  everything.  I  appreci- 

achievement  immensely  (at  one  time  I 

isidered  it  the  only  reason  for  living,  but 

n  I  was  young  and  unwise),  but  with 

l  this  developed  into  something  else.  It 

>  not  money— he  had  plenty  and  lived 

:  the  richest  man  in  the  world.  I  think 

trouble  was  this  continuous  search,  his 

tlessness  to  accomplish  something  new, 

more  for  the  bravado  than  the  money." 

"This  bravado,"  I  asked,  "did  it  extend 

people?  It  was,  after  all,  widely  believed 

t  Onassis  always  wanted  to  be  seen  in 

company  of  famous  people  and  beauti- 

women." 

"I  would  say,"  Maria  answered,  "that 
s  observation  was  partly  true.  He  certain- 
liked  this  kind  of  thing,  but  only  with 
Dple  that  he  also  genuinely  liked  or  ad- 
red.  And  let  me  add  that  he  was  also 
;ndly  and  generous  to  poor  and  un- 
own  people,  provided  he  liked  them.  He 
iuld  never  forget  an  old  friend,  especially 
he  had  come  down  in  the  world.  There 
,s  never  any  publicity  for  this  side  of  his 
aracter,  as  it  does  not  make  interesting 
ws  generally.  What  I  cannot  comment  on 
th  authority  is  how  honest  his  business 
nsactions  were. 

"When  his  son  died  he  lost  the  craving 
conquer,  which  was  his  lifeblood.  This 
itude  of  his  had  been  basically  the  cause 
our  arguments.  Of  course,  I  tried  to 
ange  him,  but  I  realized  that  this  was  not 
issible,  any  more  than  he  could  change 
:.  We  were  two  independent  people  with 
mds  of  our  own  and  different  outlooks 
some  basic  aspects  of  life.  Unfortunate- 
we  were  not  complementary,  but  we  un- 
rstood  each  other  sufficiently  to  make 
r  friendship  eventually  possible.  After  his 
ath  I  felt  a  widow." 


By  this  stage  of  our  interview,  I  had  sum- 
moned up  enough  courage  to  be  more 
personal:  "But  why  did  you  not  marry  him?" 
I  asked  Maria. 

"Oh,  it  was  partly  my  own  fault,"  Maria 
interposed.  "He  made  me  feel  liberated,  a 
very  feminine  woman,  and  I  came  to  love 
him  very  much.  But  my  intuition,  or  what- 
ever you  call  it,  told  me  that  I  would  have 
lost  him  the  moment  I  married  him— he 
would  then  have  turned  his  interest  to  some 
other,  younger  woman.  I  also  sensed  that  he 
too  knew  I  could  not  change  my  outlook  on 
life  to  fit  in  with  his,  and  our  marriage 
would  probably  have  become,  before  long,  a 
squalid  argument."  She  continued:  "Make 
no  mistake,  when  he  married  I  felt  betrayed, 
as  any  woman  would,  though  I  was  more 
perplexed  than  angry,  because  I  could  not 
understand  for  the  life  of  me  why,  after  so 
many  years  together,  he  married  another." 

Maria  then  chuckled  and  said,  "No,  he 
did  not  marry  for  love. ...  It  was  more  a 
marriage  of  business  convenience.  I  have 
already  told  you  that  he  was  afflicted  with  a 
predilection  for  conquering  everything. ...  I 
really  could  never  come  to  terms  with  this 
philosophy." 

Realizing  that  Maria  was  in  a  genial 
mood,  I  probed  further,  inquiring  about  a 
theory  I  had  heard— that  Jackie's  mother-in- 
law.  Rose  Kennedy,  had  arranged  the  mar- 
riage in  exchange  for  Onassis's  financing  of 
a  future  Kennedy  presidential  campaign. 

"You  seem  to  be  well  informed,"  she  an- 
swered, "better  than  I  am.  Are  you  in  the 
C.I. A.  or  something?  Well,  anyway,  I  do 
not  regard  that  as  a  marriage  made  in  heav- 
en." Then,  shaking  her  head  and  pointing  a 
finger  at  me  in  feigned  remonstrance,  she 
exclaimed,  "Let's  leave  it  at  that,  shall  we?" 

Nevertheless,  I  questioned  her  further  re- 
garding Mrs.  Kennedy.  Maria  became 
serious  again  and  answered  by  saying  that 
Onassis  came  back  to  her  not  long  after  his 
wedding,  literally  in  tears  over  the  mistake 
he  had  made. 

"At  first,"  she  said,  "I  would  not  let  him 
into  the  house.  But,  would  you  believe  it. 
one  day  he  persistently  kept  on  whistling 
outside  my  apartment,  as  young  men  used 
to  do  in  Greece  50  years  ago.  So  I  had  to 
let  him  in  before  the  press  realized  what 
was  going  on  in  Avenue  Georges  Mandel. 

"With  his  return,  so  soon  after  his  mar- 
riage," she  continued,  "my  confusion 
changed  into  a  mixture  of  elation  and  frus- 
tration. Although  I  never  admitted  to  him 
that  I  believed  he  was  going  to  divorce  his 
wife,  I  felt  that  as  our  friendship  at  least 
had  survived  his  marriage  . . .  Anyway,  I 
continued  to  see  him  from  time  to  time, 
and  during  my  concert  tours  in  1973-74  he 
always  sent  me  flowers  and  telephoned." 

"You  said  that  when  he  died  you  felt  a 


widow.  How  do  you  feel  about  him  now?" 
"The  word  'widow'  is  a  figure  of  speech. 
Naturally  I  miss  him.  I  have  missed  other 
people  in  my  life,  as  everybody  does,  for 
much  less.  But  this  is  life  and  we  must  not 
make  a  tragedy  of  those  we  have  lost.  Per- 
sonally, I  prefer  to  remember  the  good  times, 
however  few  these  usually  are.  One  of  the 
best  things  I  have  learned  in  life  is  that  peo- 
ple should  be  assessed  by  taking  into  ac- 
count both  their  good  and  bad  points.  I 
hope  I  will  be,  too.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  destroy  almost  anyone  by  con- 
sidering merely  the  flaws  in  their  character." 
"So  you  feel  no  bitterness  towards  him?" 
"None  whatever,"  she  replied.  "I  could 
have,  if  I  were  inclined  to  such  feelings.  But 
there  are  two  kinds  of  people:  those  who 
remain  bitter  and  those  who  do  not.  I  am 
so  happy  that  I  belong  to  the  second  cate- 
gory. As  far  as  Ari  is  concerned,  of  course 
I  miss  him,  but  I  do  try  not  to  become  a 
complete  sentimental  fool,  you  know?" 

Maria  continued  to  be  pleasantly  socia- 
ble, but  she  was  really  miles  away  un- 
til I  said,  "A  penny  for  your  thoughts." 

She  stared  at  me  and  then,  winking,  ex- 
claimed that  her  thoughts  were  worth  much 
more. 

"I  quite  agree,"  I  replied,  "but  that  is  all 
I  have."  Then,  resting  her  chin  on  her 
hand,  she  began  again.  "For  some  time  at 
the  beginning  of  our  relationship  we  were 
blissfully  happy.  I  also  felt  secure  and  even 
unperturbed  about  my  vocal  problems- 
well,  for  the  moment.  As  I  have  already 
told  you,  I  was  learning,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  how  to  relax  and  live  for  myself, 
and  even  began  to  question  my  belief  that 
there  was  no  life  beyond  art. 

"This  frame  of  mind  was  relatively  short- 
lived, as  I  discovered  that  many  of  Ari's 
principles,  his  code  of  practice,  were  seri- 
ously at  variance  with  mine.  I  found  myself 
unstuck.  How  can  a  man  who  really  loves 
you  at  the  same  time  have  affairs  with  oth- 
er women?  He  couldn't  possibly  love  them 
all.  For  some  time  it  was  only  a  suspicion. 
which  I  tried  to  dismiss,  but  evidently  I 
could  not,  and  it  was  out  of  the  question  to 
accept  it  into  my  moral  code  in  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

"The  role  of  the  betrayed  wife,"  she  con- 
tinued, "was  not  in  my  repertoire. . . .  We 
were  not,  therefore,  compatible  for  mar- 
riage to  each  other  . . . 

"Ari,  who  did  love  me  . . .  also  knew  that 
sooner  or  later  we  would  have  been  at  dag- 
gers drawn  had  we  married I  would  have 

preferred  that  he  would  not  have  married 
somebody  else.  But  that  was  an  unusual 
marriage  whichever  way  you  look  at  it.  Nc\- 
ertheless.  at  the  time.  I  was  terribly  upset 
and  thought  him  a  proper  bastard  and  used 
other  epithets  I  do  not  care  to  repeat  It  was 
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later,  when  he  came  back  and  when  obvious- 
ly I  began  to  regain  my  lost  pride,  dial  I  was 
able  to  put  tilings  in  a  wiser  and  more  realis- 
tic perspective." 

I  realized  thai  Maria  hail  become  familiar 
with  the  real  reason  for,  and  conditions 
oi\  Onassis's  marriage,  after  he  returned  to 
her.  This  realization  undoubtedly  played  a 
great,  if  not  crucial,  part  in  her  decision  to 
accept  him  back  into  her  life.  Although  this 
marriage  contract  was  not  made  public,  it 
was  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  press  af- 
ter Onassis's  death  in  1975.  Friends  of  his 
professed  to  have  known  about  it  and  ex- 
members  of  the  Christina  crew  claimed  ac- 
tually to  have  seen  it.  Apparently  the  mar- 
riage was  to  last  seven  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  Jackie  would  receive  $27  million.  It 
also  stipulated  that  she  would  not  be  re- 


quired to  sleep  with  her  husband,  nor  be 
obliged  to  have  children. 

Onassis  hardly  ever  lived  under  the  same 
roof  with  his  wile.  Fven  when  he  was  in  New 
York  lor  considerable  periods,  he  stayed  at 
the  Pierre  hotel,  not  far  from  his  wife's  sump- 
tuous 15-room  apartment.  The  press  was  al- 
ways told  that  Mrs.  Onassis  was  redecorat- 
ing—a process  that  seemed  interminable. 

Without  any  prompting  from  me,  Maria, 
half  smiling,  continued  to  talk  about  her  re- 
lationship with  Onassis— as  if  she  wanted  to 
get  it  out  of  her  system.  "After  his  marriage 
we  never  quarreled,"  she  said,  her  voice 
gaining  strength. 

"We  discussed  things  constructively," 
she  said.  "He  stopped  being  argumentative. 
There  was  no  longer  the  need  to  prove  any- 
thing, either  to  ourselves  or  to  one  another. 
Furthermore,  his  business  affairs  took  a 
turn  for  the  worse. . . .  His  health  was  de- 
clining, and  the  death  of  his  son  almost 
certainly  dealt  him  a  final  blow. 


"During  this  difficult  period  he  alwa 
came  to  me  with  his  worries.  He  was  in  gre 
need  of  moral  support,  which  I  gave  him 
the  best  way  I  could.  I  always  told  him  tl 
truth  and  tried  to  help  him  face  reality 
appreciated  that.  Also,  he  was  absolutely  s 
on  gelling  a  divorce,  sooner  rather  than  late 
but  time  proved  against  him. 

"When  I  saw  Ari  on  his  deathbed  at  tl 
hospital,"  she  told  me,  "he  was  calm  and 
think  at  peace  with  himself.  He  was  very  i 
and  he  knew  that  the  end  was  near,  thouj 
he  tried  to  ignore  it.  We  did  not  spe< 
about  old  times  or  much  about  anythii 
else,  but  mostly  communicated  in  silenc 
When  I  was  leaving  (I  visited  him  at  his  r 
quest,  but  the  doctors  asked  me  not  to  st< 
long),  he  made  a  special  effort  to  tell  me, 
loved  you,  not  always  well,  but  as  much  ar 
as  best  I  was  capable  of.  I  tried.'" 

A  little  moved  by  her  recollection,  Mar 
smiled  warmly  and  quietly  said,  "Thai 
how  it  was."  □ 


Blanchett 


continued  from  pace  22o  Don't  think  about 
the  words  you're  going  to  say,  just  look  at 
him  and  listen.'  The  little  bit  of  energy  I 
had  left  was  focused  out  on  Geoffrey.  The 
play  took  off.  Because  I  was  no  longer 
thinking  about  myself."  Watch  Blanchett  in 
Paradise  Road,  Oscar  and  Luanda,  or  Eliza- 
beth and  you'll  see  her  doing  something  rare 
in  movies  today:  you'll  see  her  listening. 

When  she  does  speak,  there's  that  re- 
markable voice,  silky  on  the  surface 
but  drawn  downward  as  well,  primed  for 
her  sudden  dives  into  a  rich,  dark  lower 
register.  Blanchett  is  fluent  when  talking 
about  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  acting,  never 
once  drifting  into  ditsy  actorspeak  about 
"getting  centered,"  but  she  is  absolutely  de- 
lighted analyzing  the  arts  beyond  the  set. 
She  bemoans  the  fact  that  she  hasn't  gotten 
through  Proust  yet,  and  is  full  of  admira- 
tion for  the  Polish  poet  Zbigniew  Herbert, 
whose  poems  she's  been  reading  while  in 
New  York  for  the  premiere  of  Elizabeth. 
Her  favorite  play  of  Shakespeare's  is  Ham- 
let: "I  love  what  it  wrestles  with.  A  lot  of 
productions  fail  because  they  try  to  stamp 
a  decision  on  the  play  rather  than  letting 
the  complexities  breathe."  She  adores  dance, 
particularly  the  Tanztheater  Wuppertal  of 
Pina  Bausch  and  the  pyrotechnics  of  Britain's 
DV8  Physical  Theatre.  "Good  choreogra- 
phy deals  with  moments  of  suspension,  and 
I  think  good  acting  does,  too.  Watch  some- 
one gathering  themselves  before  they  go 
into  action." 

Her  favorite  subject,  however,  is  one  she 


has  put  off-limits.  And  yet  Blanchett  can't 
help  mentioning,  like  light  breaking  into 
the  conversation,  her  husband,  the  Aus- 
tralian screenwriter  Andrew  Upton,  whose 
film-editing  credits  include  Babe:  Pig  in  the 
City.  "He's  one  of  the  few  grounded  peo- 
ple I  know  whose  head  is  in  the  stars.  He's 
able  to  stretch  between  the  sky  and  the 
earth.  Those  people  are  very  rare." 

They  met  in  1997  while  she  was  perform- 
ing Chekhov— Nina  in  The  Seagull— and  they 
didn't  like  each  other  at  first.  "He  thought  I 
was  aloof  and  I  thought  he  was  arrogant. 
And  it  just  shows  how  wrong  you  can  be. 
But  once  he  kissed  me,  that  was  that." 

And  did  life  influence  art?  "Every  night 
I  would  come  to  the  theater  so  happy,  so 
fulfilled,  and  I  thought,  How  am  I  going 
to  get  to  the  last  scene,  where  my  life  has 
to  be  destroyed?  I  thought,  O.K.,  if  I  can't 
cry  I'll  just  apologize  to  everyone  after- 
wards. But  because  the  play  was  so  good, 
and  because  joy  and  grief  actually  come 
from  the  same  wellspring,  I  was  just  car- 
ried along." 

Blanchett  and  Upton  live  in  an  apartment 
near  the  water  in  Sydney.  "We  will  eventual- 
ly—it's part  of  the  Australian  dream— have 
our  own  house,  in  Sydney,"  says  Blanchett. 
Eventually,  children  too.  "One  hopes.  It's 
one  of  the  few  miracles  left  to  us,  really." 

The  couple  tries  hard  not  to  be  separat- 
ed by  Blanchett's  location  work.  Elizabeth, 
for  instance,  shot  in  London  and  the  North 
of  England,  meant  three  months  of  long- 
distance calls.  "He  was  working  in  Aus- 
tralia and  I  was  doing  Elizabeth  and  it  was 
so  painful. . . .  We  just  couldn't  do  it  again. 
So  Andrew's  been  flexible  this  year  with 
his  work  [a  screenplay].  He's  been  able  to 


take  it  with  him.  We've  been  away  fro; 
home  for  about  eight  months.  But  we'> 
been  together." 

"I  admire  Andrew,"  says  Kapur.  "I  ha^ 
rarely  seen  a  man  that  is  so  supportive  < 
his  wife's  success.  Cate  is  one  of  the  luckie 
girls  in  the  world  to  have  a  husband  lil 
Andrew.  That  one  person  can  see  h< 
through  what  are  going  to  be  turbulei 
times  for  her  . . .  You  know,  success  is  tl 
Devil.  You  have  to  be  able  to  keep  that  De 
il  at  bay." 

if~~^  lass  is  a  thing  in  disguise,  an  actor, 
VJTnot  solid  at  all,  but  a  liquid. . . .  Whi 
it  is  as  frail  as  the  ice  on  a  Parramatt 
puddle,  it  is  stronger  under  compressio 
than  Sydney  sandstone."  These  are  lint 
from  Peter  Carey's  novel  Oscar  and  Luch 
da,  lines  describing  Lucinda's  fascinatio 
with  glass.  They  might  describe  Cate  Blai 
chett  as  well,  how  she  is  both  crystallir 
and  mercurial,  how  in  an  instant  her  beat 
ty,  her  shimmer,  may  simply  drop  ou 
leaving  only  cold  clarity. 

"Go  on,"  she  laughs,  "say  it.  I've  looke 
ugly.  That's  O.K.  The  greatest  complimer 
I  think  I've  ever  had  was  when  another  a< 
tor  said  that  I  had  'an  actor's  face.'  There 
a  line  in  the  Botho  Strauss  play  Big  and  Li 
tie  where  it  describes  a  character  as 
woman  . . .  not  old,  not  young,'  and  I  hop 
that  I'm  a  woman,  not  ugly,  not  beautifu 
I'm  as  vain  as  the  next  person,  let's  face  i 
but  it's  really  important  to  try  to  shed  tfu 
vanity.  I'm  not  opposed  to  looking  what 
commonly  termed  as  ugly." 

"It's  a  strange  thing  about  her,"  must 
Kapur.  "There  are  times  when  she  can  loo 
fascinating  and  unattractive.  But  that  actus 
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peaks  of  a  great  actor.  The  structure  is 
changing;  what's  happening  is  the  mind 
iking  over  the  face.  The  mind  is  taking 
-  the  body  and  expressing  itself  through 
face  and  through  the  eyes.  That's  what  is 
arkable  about  Cate.  Whatever  is  happen- 
in  her  mind  you  can  see  on  her  features. 
And  Cate  is  capable  of  minute  changes," 
continues.  "She's  capable  of  retaining  a 
>le  performance  in  a  shot  and  in  a  scene, 
tweaking  something  that  you  think  could 
tweaked— 2  percent,  1  percent.  She's 
emely  finely  tuned.  And  that  is  rare." 
She's  a  world-class  champion,"  says  Gil- 
.  Armstrong.  "She  has  the  intelligence 
the  craft  to  choose  carefully.  And  she's 


brave— she'll  always  push  herself.  And  she's 
adorable  as  well,  such  fun  to  work  with." 

Blanchett  has  already  chosen  her  next 
roles.  "An  actor  puts  their  cards  on  the 
table  by  what  they  do,"  says  Geoffrey  Rush, 
"and  the  first  thing  Cate  did  after  Eliza- 
beth was  get  a  really  interesting  role  in  an 
ensemble— and  not  carry  a  picture.  That's 
a  film  called  Pushing  Tin,  with  John  Cu- 
sack."  Directed  by  Mike  Newell,  Pushing 
Tin  is  a  black  comedy  about  air-traffic 
controllers,  and  it  has  Blanchett  playing  a 
Long  Island  housewife. 

She  has  also  finished  filming  Oscar 
Wilde's  An  Ideal  Husband—  directed  by  Oli- 
ver Parker  and  co-starring  Rupert  Everett 


and  Minnie  Driver— and  The  Talented  Mr. 
Ripley,  a  psychological  thriller  based  on  Pa- 
tricia Highsmith's  novel,  directed  by  Antho- 
ny Minghella  and  co-starring  Matt  Damon, 
Gwyneth  Paltrow,  and  Jude  Law.  For  those 
eager  to  see  Blanchett  in  person,  on  the 
stage,  she  will  open  in  London  this  April, 
in  a  role  she  was  born  to  play:  Susan  Tra- 
heme  in  David  Hare's  Plenty. 

"If  I  had  my  way,"  says  Blanchett,  con- 
sidering her  position  in  the  world  at  this 
moment,  "if  I  was  lucky  enough,  if  I  could 
be  on  the  brink  my  entire  life— that  great 
sense  of  expectation  and  excitement  with- 
out the  disappointment— that  would  be  a 
perfect  state."  D 
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itinued  from  page  214  death:  "A  ho- 
cide  is  a  homocide."  At  Matthew's  me- 
dal service  at  the  Unitarian  church, 
yle  stood  up  and  told  people  that  they 
i  to  "keep  an  eye  on  the  law-enforcement 
iple.  This  is  a  very  homophobic  system." 
'Speaking  about  the  murder  brought  up 
,  intense  fear,"  she  tells  me,  "but  it's  fear 
what  they've  already  done  to  me."  When 
yle  headed  the  Albany  County  Crime 
tim  Witness  Program  for  two  years,  she 
rd  gay-bashing  jokes  and,  she  alleges, 
d  memos  instructing  law-enforcement 
icials  on  how  to  file  domestic-abuse 
irges  so  that  allegedly  abusive  men  could 
p  their  guns. 

When  someone  outed  Gayle  to  the  dis- 
:t  attorney's  office,  she  was  shunned,  she 
s,  and  then  fired  without  explanation— 
the  same  men  who  have  now  been  en- 
sted  with  prosecuting  Matthew's  alleged 
irderers.  (In  the  Boomerang,  the  D.A. 
lied  that  Woodsum  was  fired  because  of 
"  sexual  orientation.) 

The  coroner,  Julie  Heggie,  says,  "I  defi- 
ely  know  that  people  in  Laramie  are 
■y  homophobic— I  know  that.  I've  lived 
Laramie  most  of  my  life.  It's  very  scary, 
was  horrible  to  see  his  body— and  I  deal 
:h  death  on  a  daily  basis.  This  is  going 
affect  even  the  coroner's  office."  She 
ds,  as  if  trying  to  talk  herself  into  it, 
ut  if  it  changes  10  people's  attitudes,  it's 
;ood  thing." 

Llthough  the  section  where  Matthew  was 
bound  has  been  taken  as  evidence  by 
i  police,  the  fence  has  become  a  place  of 
grimage.  Barren  and  beautiful  beneath 
:  snow-dusted  Rockies,  the  site  conjures 
mghts  of  Golgotha.  Small  yellow  stones 
/e  been  arranged  to  form  a  cross;  in  every 
:vice  of  the  fence  are  bouquets,  notes, 
ay  tokens.  Tiffany  Edwards  brought  a 


tigereye  stone;  the  day  she  and  I  visit  she  is 
disturbed  to  find  it  gone,  along  with  other 
offerings  she  recalls,  such  as  a  pair  of  rub- 
ber medical  gloves  that  were  said  to  have 
touched  Matthew's  body. 

"I  brought  the  tigereye,"  says  Tiffany,  "to 
bring  insight  and  clarity,  to  see  the  whole 
picture,  to  understand  Matthew— his  pain 
and  terror  and  what  his  life  was— to  envision 
him  there  and  be  O.K.  about  it." 

Matthew  "came  into  this  world  prema- 
turely and  he  left  prematurely,"  a  press 
release  from  his  parents,  Dennis  and  Judy 
Shepard,  reads.  An  earlier  statement  said 
that  his  "life  has  often  been  a  struggle  in 
one  way  or  another,"  including  many  child- 
hood ailments.  "We  know  that  he  thinks  if 
he  can  make  one  person's  life  better  in  this 
world,  then  he  has  succeeded.  That  is  a 
measure  of  success  Matthew  has  always 
pursued." 

The  mythologizing  of  Matthew— his  over- 
night transformation  into  a  national  and 
international  symbol— has  left  him  oddly 
faceless.  No  one  has  seemed  interested  in 
publishing  the  details  of  his  life— as  if  they 
would  detract  from  his  martyrdom.  But  pity 
is  not  understanding,  and  Matthew's  sorrow 
did  not  begin  at  the  fence. 

"He  had  emotional  scars— he  had  faced 
this  kind  of  attack  throughout  his  life,"  his 
friend  Romaine  Patterson  says.  "He  was  a 
perpetual  victim.  That's  how  he  became  the 
person  that  he  was."  The  press  was  careful 
to  portray  Matthew  as  a  special  person 
who  "happened"  to  be  gay.  In  fact  these  two 
qualities  were  deeply  interconnected.  "In 
some  way  he  was  special  beeause  he  was 
gay,"  Judy  Shepard  tells  me,  "because  he 
had  always  been  different  and  that  differ- 
ence made  him  become  more  thoughtful, 
sensitive,  and  empathetic."  But  "Matthew 
wasn't  openly  gay,"  his  mother  says.  "He 
was  honestly  gay.  He  didn't  go  around  with 
a  sign  on— for  one  thing,  he  was  afraid." 

As  well  as  suffering  through  a  series  of 


minor  incidents  throughout  his  life,  during 
his  senior  year  in  high  school  Matthew  had 
been  the  target  of  a  vicious  attack  in  Moroc- 
co. "He  had  the  posture  of  a  victim,"  Judy 
says.  "He  was  the  kind  of  person  whom  you 
just  look  at  and  know  if  you  hurt  him  that 
he's  going  to  take  it— that  there's  nothing  he 
can  do  about  it,  verbally  or  physically.  When 
he  walked  down  the  street  he  had  that  vic- 
tim walk,"  she  says.  "But  if  he  was  in  an 
arena  he  knew  about,  like  politics,  he  could 
shine  with  self-confidence." 

As  a  child  growing  up  in  the  small  town 
of  Casper,  Wyoming,  Matthew  had  always 
preferred  the  company  of  adults.  He  was 
friendly  with  all  his  classmates,  "but  he  nev- 
er had  a  best  friend,"  his  mother  recalls, 
and  she  believes  he  needed  that.  "I  think  he 
always  felt  out  of  place."  He  was  teased  for 
being  small  and  unathletic.  He  was  fascinat- 
ed by  politics:  Gloria  Ningen,  the  family 
hairdresser,  recalls  how,  when  Matthew  was 
in  the  second  grade,  "he  came  into  our 
shop  and  told  us  all  how  to  vote  [in  the  lo- 
cal election]— and  he  knew.  He  knew  the  is- 
sues. We  all  thought  he  was  going  to  grow 
up  to  be  president." 

After  Matthew's  sophomore  year  in  high 
school,  the  family  moved  to  Dhahran,  Saudi 
Arabia,  where  his  father  was  employed  as  an 
oil  safety  engineer.  Because  there  was  no 
American  high  school  there,  Matthew  was 
sent  to  the  American  School  in  Switzer- 
land—a  progressive  school  where  he  studied 
German  and  Italian  and  was  involved  in  the- 
ater. "He  was  a  snappy  dresser."  his  mother 
recalls.  "He  liked  country,  techno  music, 
and  neo-swing  bands  like  the  Squirrel  Nut 
Zippers.  He  was  a  good  dancer  and  often 
went  to  clubs " 

After  graduation,  he  attempted  to  figure 
out  where  to  go.  "He  had  a  real  restless. 
searching  quality."  Judy  says.  He  briefly  at- 
tended Catawba  College  in  Salisbury.  North 
Carolina,  and  then  Casper  College,  where  a 
teacher  introduced  him  to  Romaine  Patter- 
son, an  outgoing  lesbian  at  the  center  of  a 
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social  circle.  "He  was  looking  for  a  guy 
communitj  and  we  took  him  in,"  Romaine 
says.  When  sIil'  moved  to  Denver  a  lew 
months  later,  he  followed.  He  worked  for  a 

little  while  in  a  telemarketing  job.  selling  vita- 
mins, and  then  quit.  Romaine  was  a  waitress 
at  a  coffee  shop,  where  he  went  and  hung 
out  tor  a  couple  of  hours  most  days. 

'"He'd  sit  down  and  have  these  great 
conversations  with  strangers."  Romaine  re- 
calls. "His  locus  was  to  help  people  who 
are  less  fortunate.  He  made  friends  with  a 
homeless  man,  and  he'd  take  him  to  lunch 
once  a  week." 

Matthew  suffered  from  periodic  clinical 
depression  and  looked  into  living  in 
Raris  Community,  a  Denver  assisted-living 
home  run  by  mental-health  professionals, 
but  he  decided  instead  that  he  would  move 
to  Laramie  and  attend  U.W.,  his  parents' 
alma  mater.  He  felt  that  living  in  a  small 
town  would  supply  some  of  the  same  sense 
of  community,  and  that,  as  his  mother  says, 
"he'd  feel  safer  there." 

Although  he  didn't  come  out  until  after 
graduating  from  high  school,  Matthew  knew 
he  was  gay  from  an  early  age.  He  told  his 
friend  Tina  Labrie  how,  during  puberty,  he 
had  looked  at  some  girlie  magazines  with  a 
group  of  friends.  "He  said  he  was  curious  to 
see  women's  bodies,  too,  but  he  could  tell 
that  his  friends  were  feeling  something  differ- 
ent—they were  attracted  and  excited  in  some 
way  he  wasn't.  And  then  he  noticed  that 
when  he  looked  at  pictures  of  guys  he  had 
that  same  feeling." 

He  struggled  with  how  to  come  out  to  his 
parents.  Romaine,  who  grew  up  in  the  tiny 
community  of  Tongue  River,  Wyoming,  says 
that  "when  you  come  from  Wyoming,  parents 
haven't  had  that  education."  They  need  to  be 
"familiarized  with  someone  who  is  gay." 

Matthew's  friend  Brian  Gooden  says,  "His 
morn  tried  to  be  supportive,  but  she  still  had 
some  misunderstandings,  some  hopes  it  was 
just  a  phase  he  was  going  through.  He  des- 
perately wanted  acceptance  and  understand- 
ing from  his  parents.  I  think  he  believed  deep 
down  that  his  parents  would  come  round, 
but  it  was  taking  more  time  than  he  wanted 
it  to."  Brian  recalls  how  Matthew  "tried  to 
drop  hints  to  his  parents  that  he  was  gay  for 
a  long  time  before  he  told  them.  Once  when 
he  was  home  he  left  a  gay  magazine  out  on 
the  coffee  table,  but  they  put  it  on  his  bed 
without  saying  anything." 

"That's  absurd— I  knew  he  was  gay  all 
along,"  Judy  tells  me.  She  doesn't  remember 
the  incident,  she  says,  but  if  she  didn't  say 
anything  it  was  because  she  wasn't  surprised. 
When  Matthew  finally  called  her  from  North 
Carolina  in  1995  to  tell  her  he  was  gay,  she 


reassured  him  she  had  known  lor  years.  She 
knew  from  the  way  he  responded  when  girls 
got  crushes  on  him.  as  they  often  did,  be- 
cause he  was  friendly  and  kind  and  treated 
them  better  than  other  boys  did.  She  knew 
through  what  Matthew  termed  "gaydar"  the 
mysterious  way  in  which  sexuality  is  some- 
times successfully  communicated  and  under- 
stood and  she  knew  because  Matthew,  like 
most  people,  wanted  and  needed  to  reveal 
his  true  self. 

Judy  Shepard  never  believed  that  Matthew 
had  a  choice  about  his  sexual  orientation. 
"He  said  he  didn't  choose  to  be  gay— nobody 
would  choose  to  be  gay.  It's  a  very  hard  life: 
you're  lonely,  you're  scared,  you're  discrimi- 
nated against.  He  was  searching  for  a  way  to 
be  happy  with  it.  He  was  worried  we'd  be 
embarrassed  or  ashamed.  1  told  him  to  quit 
putting  words  in  my  mouth.  He  would  feel 
guilty,  an  extra  burden,  but  he  knew  we 
would  be  there  for  him  no  matter  what. 
There  was  never  any  question  of  that." 

It  was  more  difficult  for  Matthew  to  tell 
his  father,  whom  he  had  always  looked  up 
to.  "He  and  Dennis  danced  around  it  for  a 
year,"  his  mother  recalls.  "It  was  a  guy  thing. 
Dennis  would  say  to  me,  'Why  doesn't  he 
tell  me?'  Maybe  in  retrospect  this  wasn't  the 
right  decision,  but  Dennis  didn't  want  to 
ask  him  before  Matt  was  ready  to  tell  him. 
Matt  made  it  so  much  worse  by  building  it 
up  in  his  mind  and  causing  himself  all  that 
anxiety.  This  was  one  of  his  real  flaws.  He 
would  invent  a  scenario  and  it  would  be  the 
worst  possible  scenario.  The  thing  that  hurt 
Dennis  the  most  about  it  was  Matt's  reluc- 
tance to  confide  in  him. 

"As  a  parent  of  a  gay  child  you  feel  a  pro- 
found sense  of  loss  that  they're  not  going  to 
continue  traditional  family  life— the  daughter- 
in-law,  the  big  wedding,"  Judy  says.  "But 
long  before  he  told  us,  we  had  already  gone 
through  that  process.  We  felt  he  was  our  son 
and  we  loved  him,  and  you  don't  give  that 
up  because  your  life  is  not  what  you  thought 
it  was  going  to  be." 

At  U.W,  Matthew  decided  to  concentrate 
in  political  science  with  a  minor  in  lan- 
guages. Tina  Labrie,  a  married  anthropology 
major  whom  he  met  at  a  summer  picnic, 
quickly  became  his  closest  friend;  he  fit  into 
Tina's  family— taking  to  her  husband  and  be- 
coming the  idol  of  her  small  children.  She 
responded  to  his  warmth  and  vulnerability: 
"Whenever  he  learned  of  someone  suffering, 
it  affected  him  personally,"  she  says.  She  re- 
calls a  time  when  they  went  to  a  matinee  of 
Saving  Private  Ryan:  "He  was  so  sensitive  to 
see  the  violence  and  bloodshed  he  broke 
down  and  cried— afterwards  he  had  to  go 
home  and  take  a  nap  and  take  a  shower. 
Then  he  came  back  for  dinner  and  said  he 
felt  a  little  better." 

Tina  was  touched  by  the  way  Matthew 


would  sometimes  solicit  her  opinion  on 
clothes,  asking.  "Does  this  make  me  \o< 
like  too  much  of  a  lag?"  She  says.  "Maki 
a  positive  first  impression  was  very  imp< 
lant  to  him."  She  remembers  how  he  on 
gave  her  a  bottle  of  apple  juice  to  ope 
When  she  easily  twisted  the  top  off,  " 
said,  'Great,  there  goes  whatever  little  bit 
masculinity  I  have.'  The  look  on  Ins  la 
was  so  cute,  pouty  but  joking  at  the  sar 
time."  He  was  close  to  his  younger  broth 
Logan,  she  recalls,  from  whom  he  got  "har 
me-up"  clothing.  "It  was  very  important 
[Matthew]  to  be  a  good  role  model  to  [L 
gan],"  Tina  says.  Matthew  was  excited  th 
Logan  was  going  to  come  to  Laramie  t 
next  summer,  and  possibly  attend  U.W. 

She  was  pleased  when  he  told  her  tl 
her  husband,  Phil,  "was  the  first  straight  ^ 
he  ever  felt  wasn't  afraid  of  him.  He  ask 
me,  'Have  you  ever  had  a  fake  hug?  Straig 
guys  hug  as  if  they're  afraid  being  gay 
contagious  and  they'd  catch  it."  He  said  hi 
never  hit  on  a  straight  man,  even  if  he  w 
attracted— he  just  wanted  to  be  friends  w: 
them."  Matthew  told  her  that  before  the  b 
incident  in  Cody  he  had  been  assaulted  ai 
raped  in  Morocco.  He  asked  her,  howev 
not  to  tell  Phil,  because  he  was  afraid  PI 
would  disapprove  of  him. 

During  his  senior  year  in  high  scho< 
Matthew  and  three  classmates  had  go 
to  Morocco.  Unable  to  sleep  one  nig! 
Matthew  had  gotten  up  and  walked  to 
nearby  coffeehouse,  where  he  chatted  with 
group  of  German  exchange  students.  On  t 
way  home,  a  gang  of  locals  accosted  hii 
raped  him  six  times,  and  took  his  shoes. 

He  worked  with  the  Moroccan  police 
catch  the  perpetrators,  to  no  avail.  But  as 
often  did,  Matthew  inspired  compassion 
his  troubles.  "The  police  could  have  b& 
awful,  but  they  weren't,"  Judy  says.  One 
them  gave  him  a  gift  of  a  picture  of  a  More 
can  on  horseback,  a  gesture  which  touch 
Matthew.  After  the  rape,  Matthew  stayi 
with  his  parents  in  Saudi  Arabia  for  a  wh 
and  underwent  therapy,  but  he  continued 
suffer  anxiety,  flashbacks,  and  nightman 
from  which  he  was  unable  to  free  himself. 

"He  was  never  the  same  after  Moroccc 
Judy  says,  "and  neither  were  we.  We  were  i 
ways  worried  about  his  physical  safety  ai 
his  mental  state— that  he  would  despair  ai 
hurt  himself.  It  seemed  to  him  it  was  takii 
forever  to  feel  safe." 

Matthew  told  Tina  he  was  haunted  by  tl 
question  of  whether  the  perpetrators  h; 
ever  been  caught  and  what  had  happened 
them.  "He  was  impressed  with  the  aparthe 
hearings  in  South  Africa— how  Nelson  Ma 
dela  offered  forgiveness  as  a  step  towan 
ending  the  violence.  He  thought  that  was 
cool  revolutionary  idea,"  Tina  says. 

After  the  rape,  Judy  says,  Matthew  si 
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d  from  periods  of  paranoia.  "He  would 
'My  fear  is  irrational,  I  shouldn't  be 
id  of  people.'  And  then  he  would  over- 
lpensate  for  his  fear  by  making  himself 
something  he  shouldn't"— a  kind  of  coun- 
hobia,  in  which  he'd  recklessly  put  him- 
into  the  hands  of  strangers.  Romaine 
ills  how  he'd  sometimes  take  risks  with 
safety,  such  as  walking  alone  at  night  in 
wer,  explaining  that  he  didn't  want  to  be 
umscribed  by  fear.  On  the  family  vaca- 
te Yellowstone  last  summer,  he  went  to 
iir  in  Cody  by  himself  late  one  night.  He 
ik  heavily,  left  with  some  strangers,  and 
ltually  passed  out,  with  flashbacks  of 
rocco.  He  awoke,  uncertain  of  what  had 
pened,  with  a  split  lip  and  bruised  jaw. 
;r  the  bartender  told   the   police  that 
tthew  had  made  a  pass  at  him  and  that 
lad  therefore  been  compelled  to  hit  him. 
vlatthew  was  "cautious  when  it  comes  to 
ng,"  Romaine  says.  He  had  only  had 
serious  relationship,  while  he  was  at 
ool  in  North  Carolina,  with  a  man  who 
Je  him  unhappy.  Judy  worried  that  he 
Id  be  vulnerable  to  an  emotionally  abu- 
relationship.   "Matt  allowed  [his  first 
friend]  to  hurt  him  again  and  again." 
t  was  through  America  Online  last  sum- 
•  that  Matthew  met  Brian  Gooden,  a  36- 
r-old  optician  from  Denver.  Brian  says 
:  usually  such  communications  take  a  sex- 
turn  immediately:  "It's  'What's  your  stats, 
;n  can  I  come  over?'"  He  and  Matthew 
ied  questions  for  an  hour,  and  then  Mat- 
vv  told  him  he  thought  he  was  really  going 
ike  him  because  Brian  hadn't  hit  on  him. 
ty  corresponded  and  talked  regularly  for 
;ral  months.  "Matt  was  hesitant  to  meet," 
an  says.  "I  asked  him  why,  and  I  could 
ir  his  voice  trembling.  He  told  me  he  was 
lid   something  a  lot  more  serious  would 
>pen."  Matthew  was  worried  that  he'd  be- 
ne too  attached,  too  dependent,  as  he  had 
tendency  to  do  in  some  relationships. 
inally,  he  invited  me  to  Laramie  for  three 
is"  Brian  says,  "from  October  9  to  12." 
As  September  closed,  Matthew  was  de- 
:ssed.  "Midterms  were  coming  up,"  Tina 
s.  "He  was  afraid  of  failure— he  felt  all 
>  pressure  not  to  fuck  up." 
"We  were  really  hopeful  at  the  beginning 
the  semester,"  his  mother  says.  Matthew 
fered  from  attention  deficit  disorder,  and 
i  always  struggled  as  a  student.  "A  'B'  for 
n  was  a  real  achievement,"  Judy  says. 
ie'd  have  a  panic  attack  and  would  miss 
sses  and  then  get  so  far  behind  there  was 
way  of  catching  up.  He  had  a  habit  of 
wing,  instead  of  staying  in  one  place  and 

iking  things  work He  was  going  to  try 

hard  as  he  could  in  Laramie,  and  if  it 
In't  work,  at  the  end  of  the  semester  we 
re  going  to  try  something  different— per- 
ps  more  intensive  therapy.  He  was  only  a 
>nth  into  the  semester  when  he  died,  but 


he  was  becoming  more  sad  and  withdrawn." 
Although  he  had  a  psychiatrist  who  pre- 
scribed medication  for  him,  he  was  looking 
for  a  therapist  he  could  really  talk  to.  "He 
had  seen  somebody  at  the  student  health 
center,  but  she  just  wanted  to  talk  about  his 
academic  goals— she  didn't  seem  to  really  un- 
derstand his  depression,"  Tina  recalls.  He 
had  been  hospitalized  several  times  for  de- 
pression and  suicidal  ideation;  the  previous 
summer  he  had  checked  himself  into  a  hos- 
pital in  Laramie.  He  was  taking  Effexor,  an 
antidepressant,  and  Klonopin,  an  anti-anxiety 
drug.  Judy  was  concerned  that  the  medica- 
tions weren't  working  and  that  Matthew  would 
drink,  "and  the  combination  of  the  drugs 
and  the  alcohol  would  deepen  his  sadness." 

On  Friday,  October  2,  Matthew  asked 
Tina  to  accompany  him  to  the  Tornado, 
a  gay  bar  in  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  in  Doc's 
limousine.  Matthew  owned  a  1978  Bronco, 
but  he  disliked  driving  it.  "He  said  he  felt 
lost  in  it,"  Tina  says,  "a  little  guy  in  a  such  a 
big  truck."  But  he  was  also  "worried  that  in 
renting  the  limousine  he  was  being  selfish. 
I'd  never  ridden  in  a  limousine  before.  I 
said,  'If  you  can't  pamper  yourself,  think 
that  you're  pampering  me.'" 

At  the  Tornado,  Tina  and  Matthew  sat  in 
the  garden  talking  for  an  hour  about  life 
goals  and  dreams  and  death.  He  told  her 
how  guilty  he  felt  about  having  been  born 
into  a  well-off  family,  and  she  said  that  he 
could  use  his  resources  to  help  people. 
Matthew  told  her  that  if  anything  ever  hap- 
pened to  her  and  Phil,  he'd  like  to  be  the 
guardian  of  their  children.  Then  he  asked 
her  if  she  would  take  his  cat,  Clayton,  if 
something  ever  happened  to  him. 

"I  knew  how  much  he  loved  his  cat.  I 
said,  'O.K.,  from  now  on,  when  we  move  into 
an  apartment  we'll  make  sure  we  get  ones 
that  allow  pets,'  thinking  he'd  outlive  Clayton 
and  we  were  talking  about  some  later  cat." 

Inside  the  Tornado,  several  men  ap- 
proached Matthew.  The  first,  someone 
warned,  was  H. I. V. -positive  and  didn't  al- 
ways tell  people,  so  Matthew  shied  away 
from  him.  Matthew  had  told  Tina  that  he 
was  worried  about  H.I.V.  and  always  used 
protection.  "Then  this  other  guy  came  and 
stuck  to  him  like  glue,"  Tina  says.  "Matt 
didn't  like  him,  but  he  couldn't  figure  out 
how  to  get  rid  of  him  and  still  be  polite." 

Riding  home  in  the  early  hours  of  Satur- 
day morning,  Matthew  told  Tina  he  felt  that 
"if  he  died  no  one  would  even  notice  until 
his  bills  weren't  paid,  and  then  his  parents 
would  call  up  to  bitch  and  then  realize  he 
was  dead.  He  felt  nobody  cared  what  he  was 
going  through.  He  told  me  about  his  little 
suicide  plan— he  would  take  all  his  Klonopin 
at  once  with  alcohol.  I  asked  how  often  he 
had  been  thinking  of  this,  and  he  said  quite 
a  bit.  It  seemed  like  he  was  pretty  close    clos- 


er than  the  way  he  described  other  depres- 
sions." Then  he  leaned  his  head  on  Tina's 
chest  and  fell  asleep  listening  to  her  heart 
beat.  "I'm  like,  Wow,  I  have  a  friend  who's 
not  afraid  to  touch  me,"  she  recalls.  "Most 
friends  seem  to  think  affection  goes  on  only 
on  special  occasions." 

When  they  got  back  to  Laramie,  Tina 
asked  if  she  could  sleep  on  Matthew's 
couch  so  as  not  to  leave  him  alone.  Saturday 
morning  she  awoke  to  hear  Matthew  in  an 
argument  on  the  phone  with  his  mother, 
who  was  upset  because  he  had  overdrawn 
his  bank  account— a  pattern  of  his. 

"Afterwards  he  felt  really  bad  because  he 
lost  his  cool  and  started  cussing  at  her, 
which  he  had  never  done  before,"  she  says. 
"That  afternoon  I  had  to  go  home  because 
Phil  had  a  cold.  I  asked  Matthew  if  I  should 
call  somebody  for  him,  and  he  told  me  that 
he  knew  deep  down,  he'd  be  O.K.— that  he 
could  get  through  this."  She  asked  him  to 
promise  he  wouldn't  do  anything  to  hurt 
himself  until  she  got  back,  and  he  promised. 

On  Sunday,  he  called  his  mother  and 
apologized,  telling  her,  "You're  right,  I've 
got  to  be  more  careful  with  my  money.  I 
promise  I'll  do  better."  Then  he  said,  "I 
love  you,  Mom— I'll  talk  to  you  later." 

Judy  weeps  now,  recalling  her  last  words 
to  her  son.  "I  love  you,  too.  Be  safe,"  she 
said.  "That  was  my  mantra  to  Matt— be 
smart,  be  safe." 

That  afternoon,  Tina  tried  calling  Matthew. 
When  she  got  no  answer,  she  went  to  his 
apartment  and  then  searched  downtown, 
where  she  was  relieved  to  find  him  in  a 
restaurant. 

On  Tuesday,  Tina  had  caught  a  cold  and 
stayed  home  all  day.  She  tried  to  reach 
Matthew  that  evening,  but  she  wasn't  feeling 
well  enough  to  go  look  for  him.  Wednesday 
morning  she  started  calling  him  right  away, 
and  became  anxious  when  she  got  no  answer. 

After  debating  with  herself  at  seven  that 
evening  she  decided  to  go  ahead  and  call 
the  police.  She  told  the  officer  that  she  had 
a  friend  she  wanted  them  to  check  on.  The 
officer  asked  for  his  name,  and  when  she 
told  him,  a  long  silence  ensued.  Then  the 
officer  started  asking  a  lot  of  questions,  like 
whether  there  were  any  people  in  town  who 
didn't  like  Matthew.  "I'm  thinking  these 
aren't  normal  questions,  but  I  try  and  an- 
swer. And  then  they  say  they're  going  to 
send  an  officer  over  to  talk  to  me.  And  then 
I'm  really  scared.  I  don't  want  them  to  send 
an  officer  to  me,  I  want  them  to  send  an  of- 
ficer to  look  for  Matt.  When  the  officer  gets 
here  she  doesn't  tell  me  anything,  but  she 
starts  asking  more  questions,  running  all 
these  names  by  me,  asking  whether  I  knew 
Aaron  McKinney  and  Russell  Henderson. 
But  I  had  never  heard  of  them.'' 

When  Matt  Mickclson.  the  owner  of  the 
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Fireside,  heard  of  the  arrests  of  McKinney 

and  Henderson,  Ins  first  reaction  "was  like: 
Where  did  those  bastards  come  from? 
Where  are  they  from?  Then  I  found  out 
they  were  from  here."  He  thinks  "Russell's  a 
trailer-trash  kid.  His  mom's  a  drunk  broad" 
who  has  "had  some  random  dudes." 

On  January  3,  Russell's  mother,  Cindy 
Dixon  a  40-year-old  alcoholic  and  battered 
wife  who  was  last  seen  staggering  out  of  a 
bar  was  discovered  frozen  to  death  on  a 
snowy,  rural  road  eight  miles  north  of  town. 

Mickelson  recalls  Russell's  mother  com- 
ing into  the  bar  a  few  weeks  after  the  slaying 
with  Russell's  stepfather,  Charles  Dixon. 
They  bought  a  couple  of  dollar  beers,  and 
then  Charles  Dixon  approached  Mickelson 
to  apologize  for  any  trouble  the  attack  may 
have  caused  to  his  business.  "He  says  Russ 
and  Aaron  were  coming  off  a  four-day 
bender,  doing  crank  [methamphetamine]. 
I  was  like:  What  can  I  say?  Sorry  your  kid 
tied  someone  to  a  fence  and  beat  him  to 
death?"  He  throws  up  his  hands.  "It's  over 
my  head,  man." 

The  national  press  typed  Aaron  and  Rus- 
sell as  rednecks— a  characterization  which 
angers  many  Laramie  residents.  Mickelson, 
whose  family  came  to  the  area  in  1862  and 
has  included  generations  of  cowboys,  says 
that  "rednecks  aren't  ignorant  or  narrow- 
minded— you  get  a  red  neck  from  working  in 
the  sun.  These  kids  aren't  rednecks;  they're 
lazy  little  crankheads— rather  than  getting  a 
job,  they're  out  trying  to  rob  someone.  They're 
not  cowboys— they're  cowardly.  To  have  to  tie 
someone  up  to  beat  them  ...  "he  adds,  a 
detail  for  which  he  has  particular  contempt. 

There  is  a  grim  narrative  similarity  among 
the  stories  of  Aaron  McKinney,  Russell 
Henderson,  Kristen  Price,  and  Chasity  Pas- 
ley— lives  both  chaotic  and  dull,  the  details 
numbingly  interchangeable.  Aaron's  parents, 
Bill  and  Denise  McKinney,  divorced  when 
Aaron  was  young.  Aaron  spent  much  of  his 
childhood  alone;  according  to  the  Associat- 
ed Press,  his  mother  left  him  with  his  grand- 
parents or  locked  him  in  the  basement  to 
keep  him  out  of  trouble.  He  often  got  into 
fights  in  school  and  did  poorly,  flunking  sev- 
enth grade.  At  14  he  stole  a  cash  register 
and  was  placed  in  a  youth-detention  center. 
When  he  was  16  his  mother  died  unexpect- 
edly following  surgery.  He  quit  school  and 
began  working. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  he  met  Kristen 
Price,  who  moved  into  the  trailer  Aaron 
shared  with  a  bunch  of  other  guys.  When 
Aaron  inherited  some  money  after  his  moth- 
er's death,  he  reportedly  went  on  a  binge, 
buying  drugs,  jewelry,  and  a  Camaro  with 
a  vanity  plate  inscribed  dopey. 


Aaron  soon  ran  through  the  money,  and 
last  December,  along  with  two  accomplices, 
broke  into  the  local  Kl  (  .  stealing  $2,500 
and  some  desserts.  Alter  the  robbery.  Aaron 
and  Kristen  moved  to  Pensacola,  Florida, 
where  Kristen's  mother,  Kim  Kelly,  lives. 
Aaron  got  a  job  as  an  apprentice  pipe  fitter, 
but  the  police  caught  up  with  them  and  they 
returned  to  Laramie  so  that  he  could  face 
the  robbery  charge.  Last  summer  their  son, 
Cameron,  was  born. 

Doc  recalls  that  Kristen  and  Aaron  were 
"always  lovey-dovey  when  I  saw  them.  I 
never  saw  Aaron  hit  her  or  get  in  her  face." 
He  saw  Kristen  as  "a  happy-go-lucky  gal." 
They'd  occasionally  hire  his  limousine  and 
for  $60  an  hour  ride  around,  drinking  and 
watching  TV.  Doc  liked  them:  they  "always 
tipped  well,  were  well  mannered— once  in  a 
while  McKinney  got  shitfaced,  but  he  wasn't 
that  hard  to  handle."  McKinney  liked  rap 
music.  "Weird  stuff,"  Doc  says,  "like:  'Nancy, 
give  me  head,  head,  dead,  dead'— I  never 
heard  that  type  of  stuff  before."  Sometimes 
they'd  pick  up  Russell,  whom  Doc  recalls 
as  "a  mild-mannered  fellow."  He  says  that 
sometimes  "Aaron  would  ride  around  in  the 
limousine  with  other  girls."  Doc  thought 
Kristen  knew  and  didn't  care. 

Aaron's  friend  Odius,  a  22-year-old  African- 
American  manual  laborer  who  goes  by  a 
single  name  ("Like  Prince,"  he  says)  saw 
Aaron  as  having  "a  lot  of  anger— more  than 
most  kids.  I  could  imagine  him  beating 
someone,  but  not  like  that."  Aaron  used 
drugs,  but,  Odius  says,  "so  do  93  percent  of 
kids  in  this  town."  People  remember  Aaron 
once  "flipping  out"  at  a  Laramie  bar  upon 
seeing  the  doctor  he  believed  responsible 
for  his  mother's  death.  Bill  McKinney  tried 
to  explain  Matthew's  death  as  his  son's  re- 
action to  Matthew's  alleged  sexual  overture. 
Aaron,  he  said,  doesn't  like  to  be  embar- 
rassed in  front  of  other  people. 

Odius  first  met  Aaron  in  a  crisis  center  in 
Laramie  when  they  were  teenagers.  Aaron's 
mother  had  to  leave  him  there  for  periods  of 
time  when  she  found  him  too  difficult  to 
manage;  Aaron  hated  being  trapped  there, 
subject  to  strict  regulations.  Odius  has  trou- 
ble formulating  what  he  liked  about  Aaron: 
"He  played  practical  jokes  on  me.  Once  he 
put  honey  in  my  shampoo."  Questioned 
about  Aaron's  life,  he  responds,  "We  didn't 
talk  about  his  favorite  movie,  favorite  things. 
It  seems  like  you  come  from  a  nice  place— a 
world  where  people  have  favorite  things.  If 
you're  asking  me  if  we  ever  got  deep-deep, 
we  never  did."  When  asked  if  Aaron  had 
any  close  friends— people  who  really  knew 
him— he  wrinkles  his  nose:  "Who  does?" 

He  remembers  when  Kristen  was  preg- 
nant with  Cameron:  "He  was  happy  and 
proud;  his  baby  was  on  the  way.  He  had 
that  cocky  attitude,  'I  got  a  woman.'" 

Aaron's  friend  Christina  Tyser  recalls,  "It 


wasn't  like  a  good  relationship  or  anythii 
But  alter  she  got  pregnant,  I  think  he  felt 
he  had  to  stick  with  her."  Christina  has 
"known  anybody  who's  had  an  abortion 
my  high  school  half  the  girls  are  pregnant 
"Alter  his  mom  died.  Aaron  didn't  rea 
care  about  anything;  he  said  he  didn't  f! 
like  he  had  anything  to  do  or  anywhere 
go— or  any  future,"  Christina  says.  Odi 
says  Aaron  was  "just  kind  of  floating.  N 
everyone  has  hopes  and  dreams  these  day 
some  people  just  want  to  make  it  throu 
and  still  be  able  to  smile.  Not  every* 
wants  to  be  an  astronaut  or  a  movie  star.' 


Long  before  Cindy  Dixon  was  found  I 
the  snow,  people  assumed  Russell  H( 
derson's  parents  were  dead.  He  never  kn< 
his  father,  and  at  age  10  he  had  been  tak 
from  his  mother's  house,  after  reporter, 
having  been  abused  by  various  of  his  mo 
er's  boyfriends.  He  was  raised  by  his  str 
Mormon  grandparents  and  became  an  he 
or  student  and  a  member  of  Future  Farms 
of  America.  He  completed  the  requiremei 
for  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout  by  cleaning  a 
cal  cemetery,  and  had  his  picture  taken  wi 
the  governor  and  printed  in  the  Boomerar 
Then  he  started  hanging  around  with  gu 
like  Aaron,  quit  school,  and  got  a  series 
menial  jobs,  the  last  of  which  was  repairi 
roofs.  He  acquired  a  police  record  for  drur 
en  driving  and  fighting  with  a  police  office 
He  and  his  girlfriend,  Chasity  Pasli 
lived  in  a  $340-a-month  trailer  in  southwe 
Laramie.  Their  landlady,  Sherry  Aanenso 
remembers  Russell  as  "quiet,  polite,  ji 
your  average  male. ...  He  does  what  mc 
guys  do— hunt,  fish,  drink  beer,  there  was 
car  he  worked  on."  She  saw  him  as  "pret 
neutral— a  follower."  A  neighbor,  howev 
complained  about  his  rowdy  behavior.  Cha 
ty  was  a  freshman  studying  art  at  U.W. 
the  time  of  the  arrest.  Her  parents  had  sp 
when  she  was  young;  her  father  had  mov< 
to  Alaska  following  a  custody  battle  in  whii 
he  had  unsuccessfully  argued  that  her  moth 
Linda  Larson,  should  lose  custody  becaus 
he  alleged,  she  was  gay.  Russell  and  Chasi 
spent  a  lot  of  time  with  Aaron  and  Kriste 
The  four  of  them  considered  each  oth 
"best  best  friends." 

Tuesday,  October  6,  was  the  birthday 
Matthew's  old  friend  Walt  Boulden,  ai 
they  had  planned  to  go  to  a  movie.  At  6:3 
however,  Matthew  called  and  canceled,  tellii 
Walt  he  had  to  study  for  his  French  clas 
Then  Matthew  went  to  the  weekly  L.G.B.T./ 
meeting,  where  plans  were  being  finalize 
for  the  campus  Gay  Awareness  Week,  whi< 
would  begin  the  following  Monday. 

Jim  Osborn,  the  association  chair,  to 
the  group  that  he  had  just  been  harasse 
he  was  walking  across  campus  when  a  gi 
came  up  to  him  and  said,  "You're  one  i 
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K  faggots,  aren't  you?"  But  Jim— a  large 
l— punched  his  accostcr  in  the  face,  and 
guy  ran  away.  After  the  meeting,  the  group 
nt  to  the  Village  Inn,  where  Matthew  ate 
rry  pie.  He  then  tried  to  persuade  each 
he  members  to  accompany  him  to  the 
.•side,  but  no  one  wanted  to,  and  Kim 
;h,  a  member  of  the  L.G.B.T.A.,  drove 
,  home.  She  watched  until  he  went  into  his 
ise.  She  thought  he  was  in  for  the  night. 

"o  one  knows  why  Matthew  was  deter- 
mined to  go  to  the  Fireside  that  night, 
why  he  left  with  Aaron  and  Russell.  It 
i  karaoke  night,  which  would  not  ordinar- 
have  interested  him.  There  was  some 
culation  that  he  was  buying  drugs  from 
•on  and  Russell,  but  his  friends  find  that 
)lausible.  A  close  friend  thinks  that  de- 
ssion  may  have  weakened  his  judgment, 
I  wonders  if  he  had  taken  a  heavy  dose 
Klonopin  before  he  went  to  the  bar. 
'hen  he  was  depressed,"  she  says,  "he 
aid  just  grab  a  handful."  Romaine  Patter- 
remembers  how  in  the  coffee  shop 
2re  she  worked  Matthew  "would  just  talk 
inyone— people  no  one  else  would  talk  to, 
this  weird  old  man. ...  He  had  no  dis- 
nination  in  his  person." 
Vlatthew's  friends  also  find  it  hard  to  pic- 
;  him  being  sexually  drawn  to  Aaron  or 
;sell.  Nor  do  they  think  that  Matthew  was 
:rested  in  a  threesome. 
But  what  if  he  was?  The  denials  in  the 
ss  seemed  to  suggest— as  in  the  old  rape 
os— that  Matthew  had  to  have  had  no 
ual  intent  in  order  not  to  be  complicit  in 
own  killing.  Judy  Shepard  thinks  that 
ht,  like  the  Cody  incident,  was  an  example 
Matthew's  "counterphobia."  Moreover, 
ting  rides  with  strangers  in  Laramie  is 
:  an  unusual  or  perilous  thing  to  do. 

^he  Fireside  is  a  rough  bar,  but  not  a 

menacing  one.  Big  pinup  beer  girls  pop 

t  of  the  walls,  and  a  sign  for  the  Western 

lletic  Conference  reads,  the  new  Wyoming 

WBOYS— READY  TO  KICK  SOME  WAC  BUTT! 

huge  buffalo  head  in  front  of  the  D.J.'s 
3th  blows  smoke  through  its  nostrils.  The 
losphere  is  rowdy  and  friendly. 
Matt  Galloway,  a  U.W.  junior  who  was 
lending  that  Tuesday,  tells  the  story  with 
perfect  contrasts  of  a  Passion  play.  He 
rted  his  shift  at  10  p.m.;  Matthew  Shepard 
"ne  in  half  an  hour  later.  Matthew— 
:ssed  in  jeans  and  a  sport  coat— sat  at  the 
'  drinking  a  Heineken  and  a  mixed  drink 
i  talking  to  Galloway. 
Around  11:45,  Aaron  and  Russell  came  in 
i  ordered  a  pitcher  of  cheap  beer,  count- 
out  the  $5.50  in  quarters  and  dimes.  One 
them  had  noticeably  dirty  hands;  Gal- 
/ay  remembers  wanting  to  count  their 
mge  out  himself  so  as  not  to  have  it  han- 
d  by  them.  "It  was  'Gimme  this,  gimme 


that'— no  'Thank  you's,  no  politeness  at  all. 
The  opposite  of  Matt." 

Galloway  describes  Matthew  as  "amaz- 
ingly polite— soft-spoken,  but  well  spoken. 
A  person  you  can  tell  is  kind— who  would 
love  to  listen  or  be  listened  to." 

Aaron  and  Russell  disappeared  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  pool  table,  but  then  returned  to 
the  bar.  "They  were  here  for  [a  while],  out  of 
beer,  hanging  out.  They  were  coming  in  with 
dimes,"  Galloway  says.  "Here's  this  little  kid, 
dressed  very  nice.  Maybe  they've  seen  him 
before  and  thought  he  was  gay." 

Matthew's  last  beer  cost  $2.50.  "I  went 
ahead  and  said,  'Just  give  me  two  bucks.' 
He  gave  me  three,"  says  Galloway. 

Shortly  after  midnight,  the  three  of  them 
left.  As  Matthew  walked  out  the  door,  the 
D.J.,  Shadow,  handed  him  what  would  be 
his  last  cigarette. 

"You  got  to  smoke  it  while  you  have  it," 
Mickelson  later  comments  reflectively,  shak- 
ing his  head. 

At  1:30  in  the  morning  on  October  7, 
Aaron  McKinney  came  home  disori- 
ented and  covered  in  blood,  Kristen  Price 
explained  to  the  media  after  the  murder. 
"He  was  crying  and  he  kept  throwing  up. 
He  just  came  in  and  hugged  me  and  said, 
'I've  done  something  horrible.  I  deserve  to 
die.'"  She  asked  what  he  had  done  and  he 
said  he  wasn't  sure.  "He  said  he  thought 
maybe  he  killed  somebody." 

After  she  had  cleaned  him  up,  given  him 
a  glass  of  water,  and  laid  him  down,  Aaron 
told  her  that  "a  guy  walked  up  to  him  and 
said  that  he  was  gay  and  wanted  to  get  with 
Aaron  and  Russ,"  Kristen  said.  "He  got  ag- 
gravated with  him  and  told  him  that  he  was 
straight  and  didn't  want  anything  to  do  with 
him  and  he  walked  off.  Then  later  Aaron  and 
Russ  said,  'Let's  pretend  like  we're  gay  and 
we  can— we'll  rob  him  and  take  his  money.' 

"They  just  wanted  to  beat  him  up  bad 
enough  to  teach  him  a  lesson,"  Kristen  ex- 
plained, "not  to  come  on  to  straight  people 
and  don't  be  aggressive  about  it  anymore." 

According  to  the  police,  in  his  confession 
Aaron  said  that  during  the  car  ride  Matthew 
had  put  his  hand  on  his  leg  and  asked, 
"When  are  we  going  to  get  to  where  you 
live?"  and  Aaron  told  him,  "Guess  what? 
We're  not  gay,  and  we're  going  to  jack  you 
up."  Aaron  asked  for  Matthew's  wallet, 
which  he  gave  to  him,  but  they  began  to 
beat  him  anyway,  with  the  butt  of  a  gun. 

Heading  out  of  town,  they  drove  about  a 
mile  east,  and  then  turned  just  past  the 
Wal-Mart  into  Sherman  Hills -a  housing 
development  where  Aaron  had  lived  as  a 
child.  They  continued  down  a  sandy  dirt 
road,  through  sagebrush,  until  the  road 
dead-ended  at  a  rough-hewn  wooden  buck 
fence,  at  the  border  of  a  property  where  a 
new  house  was  under  construction. 


They  bound  Matthew's  hands  together, 
behind  his  back,  and  then  tied  them  to  the 
fence,  leaving  his  head  and  body  crumpled 
near  the  ground  (not  in  a  crucifixion  posi- 
tion). While  Russell  tied  the  rope,  Aaron 
took  Matthew's  shoes  because  he  thought 
his  captive  would  be  able  to  free  himself  and 
walk  back  to  town.  Then,  according  to  the 
police,  Aaron  continued  to  beat  him,  while 
Russell  stood  back,  laughing. 

In  his  confession,  Aaron  said  that  Mat- 
thew had  not  made  a  pass  at  them  in  the 
bar,  but  did  concede  that  he  and  Russell 
had  made  a  plan  to  rob  him.  The  reason 
they  beat  him  after  he  was  tied  up  was  that 
they  thought  Matthew  had  seen  their  license- 
plate  number.  When  they  left,  Aaron  said, 
they  assumed  he  was  dead. 

Aaron  and  Russell  had  planned  to  bur- 
glarize Matthew's  house,  but  they  got  dis- 
tracted by  a  fight  with  two  Hispanic  teen- 
agers. Jeremy  Herrera  and  Emiliano  Morales, 
both  high-school  dropouts,  were  walking 
downtown  near  where  Aaron  and  Russell 
parked  their  truck.  Jeremy  and  Emiliano  were 
bored;  Jeremy  had  slashed  a  car  tire  "for 
shits  and  giggles,"  he  explained  to  me.  They 
bantered  with  Aaron  and  Russell,  who 
"started  talking  trash— 'Fuck  you,'  calling  us 
bitches  and  stuff,"  Jeremy  says— and  then, 
according  to  the  teenagers,  Aaron  hit  Emil- 
iano with  a  gun,  bashing  his  skull.  Next, 
Jeremy  hit  Aaron  in  the  head  with  a  big 
stick  he  had  hidden  inside  his  coat.  When 
the  police  showed  up,  Aaron  and  Russell 
ran  away,  leaving  their  truck,  in  which  the 
police  discovered  Matthew's  credit  card  and 
small  patent-leather  shoes,  along  with  a  .357 
magnum  covered  in  blood. 

The  afternoon  after  Aaron's  return  to  the 
apartment  he  shared  with  Kristen,  the  two 
men  and  their  girlfriends  allegedly  began  to 
coordinate  the  version  of  events  they  would 
give  to  police.  Then  Kristen  took  Aaron  to 
the  hospital,  where  he  was  admitted  with  a 
hairline  fracture  to  the  skull.  Then,  accord- 
ing to  police,  she  and  Chasity  decided  to 
get  rid  of  the  evidence.  They  drove  the  50 
miles  to  Cheyenne  to  dispose  of  Russell's 
bloody  clothes.  For  some  reason,  they  hid 
Russell's  bloody  shoes  separately,  in  a  stor- 
age shed  at  Chasity 's  mother's  house. 

As  it  happened,  the  construction  crew  that 
was  working  at  the  new  house  on  the  prop- 
erty where  Matthew  clung  to  life  was  off  that 
day.  Although  the  police  had  Matthew's  per- 
sonal effects,  they  had  not  yet  put  the  crime 
together.  Thus  it  was  not  until  the  following 
evening  that  Matthew  was  seen  by  the  cy- 
clist, a  U.W.  freshman,  Aaron  Kreifcls.  who 
stopped  because  he  had  fallen  off  his  bike. 

At  the  Poudrc  Valley  Hospital  in  Fori 
Collins,  Colorado.  Matthew  lay  in  bed 
down  the  hall  from  Aaron  McKinney. 
Matthew  was  comatose;  Ins  brain  stem 
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which  controls  heartbeat,  breathing,  temper- 
ature, and  other  involuntary  functions  was 
severely  damaged.  He  also  was  suffering 
from  hypothermia  and  had  a  red  welt  on  his 

back,  a  red  mark  on  his  left  arm,  bruised 
knees,  cuts  on  his  head,  neck,  and  face,  and 
bruising  in  his  groin. 

Tina  and  Phil  arrived  at  the  hospital 
Thursday  morning.  Matthew's  aunt  Rox- 
anne  and  R.  W.  Eaton,  her  boyfriend,  were 
there  from  Denver,  along  with  some  jour- 
nalists. "There  was  going  to  be  a  press  con- 
ference," Tina  says,  and  R.W.  "was  so  frantic; 
he  said  he  didn't  want  word  getting  around 
that  Matthew  was  gay. . . .  R.W.  and  Roxy 
threatened  us  that  if  we  talked  about  it  we 
wouldn't  be  allowed  to  see  Matt." 

When  Tina  was  let  into  Matthew's  room, 
"it  was  bittersweet  to  see  what  he  looked 
like,"  she  says.  "He  had  stitches,  bad  cuts, 
welts,  bruises  on  his  face.  I  had  never  seen 
anything  that  severe.  There  was  a  big  white 
bandage  on  his  head  with  tubes  coming  out 
of  it.  Because  of  the  respirator  his  breathing 
sounded  very  mechanical.  His  heart  on  the 
monitor  sounded  very  loud— haunting.  It  re- 
minded me  of  the  incident  [in  the  limousine] 
where  he  listened  to  my  heart.  It  was  also  a 
comforting  sound— metronome-like.  I  could 
feel  his  essence,  his  spirit  in  the  room.  It  was 
like  I  could  feel  angels,  very  positive  com- 
forting spirits  in  the  room— I  thought  he  was 
going  to  be  O.K.,  he's  being  comforted  by 
all  the  angels.  I  could  feel  that  kind  of  com- 
fort reaching  out  to  him." 

Judy  and  Dennis  Shepard  arrived  from 
Saudi  Arabia  on  Friday  night.  The  phone 
call  had  come  at  four  in  the  morning;  they 
had  waited  20  hours  for  a  flight  to  Amster- 
dam, and  then  flown  on  to  Minneapolis  to 
pick  up  their  son  Logan  before  continuing 
on  to  Colorado.  The  doctors  told  them  that 
Matthew  would  never  emerge  from  the  coma, 
but,  Judy  says,  "we  needed  to  see  him  and  we 
were  afraid  he  would  die  before  we  got  there." 

In  their  son's  room  "there  was  a  sense  of 
peace,"  she  continues.  "He  looked  so  little. 
There  were  all  these  cuts  on  his  face.  I  felt 
he  was  with  us— but  not  in  the  shell.  Logan 
said  this  must  be  Matt's  destiny.  Everything 
must  have  led  to  this  point.  This  must  be 
part  of  a  larger  plan." 

"Perhaps  God  took  him  home  to  heal 
him,"  a  friend  of  Judy's  told  her. 

Matthew  was  not  the  first  gay  victim  of 
an  attack  that  year,  or  that  week.  The 
most  recent  F.B.I,  statistics  on  hate  crimes  in 
the  U.S.  showed  more  than  1,400  attacks  on 
gays  in  1997.  A  1996  study  showed  that  such 
attacks  resulted  in  21  fatalities.  Moreover, 
studies  show  their  deaths  are  often  particu- 
larly vicious;  many  victims  are  brutalized  be- 


yond recognition,  in  1996,  Dcnms  Phung 

was  beaten  to  death  with  the  claw  end  of  a 
hammer  in  his  I  lollywood  apartment  by  two 
teenagers  who  left  a  mask  on  his  head  with 
the  words  "gay  bash"  scrawled  across  it,  and 
Leeanne  Keith  of  Downey,  California,  was 
shot  and  paraly/ed  by  her  father-in-law  be- 
cause she  was  contemplating  leaving  her 
husband  for  a  close  female  friend.  Although 
convictions  were  obtained,  outside  the  gay 
press  the  cases  disappeared. 

Matthew's  torment,  however-from  the 
first  reports— evoked  an  extraordinary  re- 
sponse. Across  the  country,  the  story  drew 
front-page  coverage  for  days.  Time  magazine's 
cover,  which  was  headlined  the  war  over 
gays,  was  a  photograph  of  the  fence.  "He 
wanted  to  find  love.  But  as  he  lay  near  death, 
Matthew  Shepard,  through  no  choice  of  his 
own,  had  found  martyrdom,"  the  article  said. 
The  fence  had  become  the  crossroads  of  a 
civil-rights  movement,  and  Matthew  the  most 
significant  symbol  of  violence  against  gays  in 
the  history  of  the  country. 

President  Clinton  spoke  about  the  death, 
urging  Congress  to  approve  the  Hate  Crimes 
Prevention  Act,  which  would  give  federal 
agencies  jurisdiction  over  bias  incidents. 
More  than  50  candlelight  vigils  were  held 
around  the  country,  huge  events  where 
strangers  wept  and  embraced  one  another. 
The  Poudre  Valley  Hospital  lobby  was  so 
crowded  with  flowers  that  employees  began 
putting  them  in  other  patients'  rooms. 

When  the  Shepards  discovered  that  the 
beating  was  a  national  news  story, 
Judy  went  to  the  bathroom  and  threw  up. 
She  couldn't  believe  that  "something  so  pri- 
vate had  become  so  public— it  was  just 
stolen  from  us."  She  "didn't  want  it  to  be  ex- 
ploited," and  she  was  worried  about  the 
press  "going  after  us  in  an  ugly  way." 

When  the  hospital  received  calls,  Judy 
felt,  "Why  should  we  leave  our  son  in  order 
to  talk  to  a  stranger?"  They  were  reluctant 
even  to  take  a  call  from  President  Clinton, 
but  they  did,  and  were  glad  they  had.  He 
was  warm,  and  the  conversation  seemed  to 
help  Logan.  They  told  the  president  that 
Matthew  had  campaigned  for  him  twice, 
which  seemed  to  startle  him. 

The  Internet  played  a  crucial  role  in  con- 
necting people  to  the  tragedy.  Poudre  Valley 
Hospital  received  so  many  calls  about  Mat- 
thew that  twice-daily  updates  on  his  condi- 
tion were  posted  on  a  Web  site;  more  than 
800,000  hits  were  logged. 

Matthew  lay  comatose  for  five  days.  Short- 
ly after  midnight  on  October  12,  the  first  day 
of  National  Gay  Awareness  Week,  his  heart 
stopped.  Throughout  Wyoming,  flags  were 
lowered  to  half-mast.  "The  family  expressed 
gratitude  that  they  did  not  have  to  make  a 
decision  about  removing  life  support," 
Rulon  Stacey,  the  hospital  C.E.O.,  told  the 


press,  his  voice  choked  with  emotion.  "Tf 
said  that  like  the  good,  caring  son  he  was 
removed  from  them  the  guilt  and  stress 
making  that  decision." 

Parents  throughout  the  country  felt  tl 
Matthew  could  have  been  their  son,  an  id 
many  had  never  contemplated  before  abc 
a  gay  person.  In  part,  this  may  have  be 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  while  he  was  c 
scribed  as  gay,  the  press  in  unwitting  col 
sion  with  homophobia  did  not  porti 
Matthew  as  a  sexual  adult.  He  was  depict 
as  having  parents,  rather  than  partners— 1< 
ing,  affluent,  married  American  parents.  1 
had  an  allowance;  he  wore  braces.  He  wl 
a  member  of  the  U.W.  Episcopal  Cant 
bury  Club.  He  had  a  fragile,  childlike  lool 
a  look  of  pale  purity,  the  translucent  beat, 
favored  in  religious  art. 

In  the  midst  of  the  national  grief,  there  wt 
a  few  who  applauded  Aaron's  and  Russe 
actions,  and  it  was  these  voices  that  creat 
the  controversy  which  made  the  death  a  r. 
litical  cause.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  a  fi 
blocks  from  the  hospital  bed  where  M 
thew's  parents  were  keeping  vigil,  a  Colora 
State  University  homecoming  parade  pass 
by.  On  a  Wizard  of  Oz  float  sponsored  by  t 
Pi  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity  and  Alpha  C 
Omega  sorority,  the  scarecrow  character  h 
been  defaced.  Scrawled  in  black  spray  pa: 
was  i'm  gay,  as  well  as  anti-homosexual  c| 
scenities.  The  detail  that  the  cyclist  who  d 
covered  Matthew  had  first  mistaken  him  f 
a  scarecrow  had  been  particularly  chillir 
Even  dying  was  not  enough  to  make  M 
thew  human  to  some  of  his  peers. 

Hours  after  his  death,  two  gay  organi; 
tions  received  the  message  "I  hope  it  hj 
pens  more  often."  At  Matthew's  funeral 
Casper,  protesters  from  Reverend  Fr 
Phelps's  Westboro  Baptist  Church  in  Tof 
ka,  Kansas,  stood  in  the  snow  and  rai 
carrying  signs  and  chanting,  "Fags  die,  G< 
laughs."  Mourners  blocked  them  and  sa 
"Amazing  Grace."  Inside  St.  Mark's  Episcoj 
Church,  where  Matthew  had  been  baptiz 
as  a  teenager  and  became  an  acolyte,  his  gc 
father,  Steve  Ghering,  a  pilot  for  Northw( 
Airlines,  spoke.  "There  is  an  image  sear 
upon  my  mind  when  I  reflect  upon  Matt  < 
that  wooden  crossrail  fence,"  he  said.  "Ho 
ever,  I  have  found  a  different  image  to  repla 
that  with  and  that  is  the  image  of  anoth 
man,  almost  2,000  years  ago —  When 
concentrate  on  the  Son  of  God  being  cru 
fied,  only  then  can  I  be  released  from  t 
bitterness  and  anger  I  feel." 

Imitatio  Christi— the  paralleling  of  M; 
thew's  life  with  Jesus's— was  a  domina 
motif  in  the  memorial  services  of  ma' 
faiths.  For  many  Laramie  churchgoei 
reconceiving  the  homosexual  (the  outsid 
to  the  church)  as  the  true  Christian,  ai 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Phelps  and  his  ilk  as  t 
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lABERCROMBIE  &  FITCH 

i  receive  the  latest  issue  of  the  A&F 
larterly,  check  box  #  I. 

iBANANA  REPUBLIC 

i  receive  a  copy  of  our  spring  1999 
talog,  check  box  #2. 

Ibebe 

iring  is  here!  For  more  information  on 
ir  spring  collection,  check  box  #3. 

■  CHAMPAGNE  VEUVE  CLICQUOT 

le  Champagnes  of  Veuve  Clicquot  are 
11-flavored,  with  elegance,  crispness, 
id  a  lingering  aftertaste.  Check  box 
\  for  more  information  about  the 
licquot  portfolio. 

1COLE  HAAN 

nee  1928,  Cole  Haan  has  meant  the 
timate  in  contemporary  classics. 
3  preview  our  spring  collection  of  fine 
'Otwear  and  accessories  for  women  and 
en,  please  check  box  #5. 

1DOONEY&  BOURKE 

or  a  free  catalog  featuring  our  complete 
Election  of  handbags,  luggage  and 
xessories,  check  box  #6. 

3 GUESS? 

isit  GUESS?  at  a  store  near  you  for  the 
sst  of  GUESS?  for  spring  '99.  Check 
ox  #7  for  future  information. 


|J.  JILL 

The  J.  Jill  catalog  features  simple  and 
unique  styles  emphasizing  natural  fibers 
and  creative  detail.  Misses',  petite, 
women's  and  tall  sizes  available.  For  a 
free  catalog,  please  check  box  #8. 

QKEA  LANI  HOTEL  SUITES  &  VILLAS 

Elegant  suites,  luxurious  villas  —  once 
experienced,  never  forgotten.  Check  box 
#9  for  more  information. 


U LEXUS 

For  a  free  brochure  on  the  highly  acclaimed 
Lexus  automobiles,  check  box  #10. 


I  LINCOLN  NAVIGATOR 

The  1999  Lincoln  Navigator.  The  most 
luxurious  way  to  travel ...  anywhere.  Check 
box  #11  for  a  free  catalog. 


IMEPHISTO 

For  information,  a  list  of  retailers  or 
brochures  featuring  the  most  comfortable 
walking  shoes,  check  box  #12. 


I  MILK 

For  free,  milk-based  recipe  brochures  and 
more  information  about  milk,  check  box  #13. 


IMURAD 

To  find  out  more  about  Murad's  Advanced 
Skincare  Formulas,  check  box  #14. 


I  NIKON 

We  take  the  world's  greatest  pictures. 
Yours.  For  more  information,  please 
check  box  #15. 


ISUPERCLUBS  GRAND  UDO  RESORTS 

Luxurious  accommodations,  gourmet 
dining,  24-hour  room  service,  premium 
liquors,  sports-everything's  included. 
For  more  information,  check  box  #16. 


ITIFFANY  &  CO. 

Tiffany  &  Co.,  America's  preeminent 
jeweler,  offers  fine  jewelry,  timepieces 
and  table  settings.  For  a  copy  of  our 
catalog,  please  check  box  #17. 


I  TOYOTA  CAMRY  SOLAR  A 

Indulge  yourself  in  comfort  and  luxury 
with  Toyota's  all-new  Personal  Luxury 
Coupe.  Camry  Solara's  sophisticated 
design  and  unique  driving  experience 
prove  to  be  a  vibrant  new  addition  to  the 
Toyota  lineup.  For  more  information, 
check  box  #18. 


ITROPICANA  PURE  PREMIUM 

Tropicana  Pure  Premium  with  Calcium. 
To  learn  more  about  calcium  and  bone 
health,  check  box  #19  for  your  free 
"Calcium  Close-up"  brochure.  Calcium 
rich  recipes  included. 

El  VOLVO  CARS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

To  learn  more  about  the  Volvo  SXO.  please 
check  box  #20. 
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Fill  out  the  attached  postage-paid  card,  check  the  boxes  that  correspond  to  the  products  or  services 

you  are  interested  in,  and  drop  the  card  in  the  mail. 


FOR  FASTER  SERVICE,  YOU  CAN  FAX  YOUR  REQUEST  TO  (609)  786-4415. 

Valid  until  May  L  1999. 


Matthew  Shepard 

Pharisees,  was  a  radical  idea.  At  the  me 
morial  service  in  the  Laramie  Episcopal 
(.luiah,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Chuck  Denison 
told  mourners  that  gay  Christians  had  noth- 
ing lo  ask  forgiveness  for.  Mcesha  leni- 
more,  Matthew's  friend,  recalls  that  it  was 
the  lirst  time  that  she  had  ever  heard  that 
message  in  church:  "It  was  so  amazing  I 
realized  1  could  walk  into  the  church  hold- 
ing Hauva's  [her  girlfriend's]  hand." 

As  soon  as  news  of  the  beating  broke. 
Tiffany  Hdwards  made  her  way  to  Kris- 
ten  and  Aaron's  address  in  North  Laramie. 
Unsure  which  apartment  in  the  dingy  build- 
ing was  theirs,  she  went  into  a  dark  hallway 
and  knocked  on  the  first  door  she  came  to; 
a  girl  emerged  in  a  cloud  of  stale  smoke.  "It 
was  a  dump,"  the  reporter  says.  "The  smell 
was  so  disgusting— it  was  like  going  into  a 
bar  on  Sunday  morning."  She  could  hear  a 
baby  whimpering.  Tiffany  told  the  girl  she 
was  looking  for  Kristen  Price,  and  the 
young  woman  said  she  didn't  know  her. 
"She  looked  like  a  cute  little  high-school 
girl,  but  hardened— with  a  bad  attitude." 

The  morning  of  Kristen's  arraignment. 
Tiffany  saw  the  young  woman  again  and 
realized  who  she  was.  Kristen  was  dressed 
in  a  short  pistachio-green  skirt  and  high 
heels— "looking  like  a  cheap  floozy,  all 
dolled  up  to  go  to  jail.  I  was  like:  Girlfriend, 
get  a  clue."  A  short  time  later  Tiffany  saw 
her  in  the  courthouse,  in  the  regulation  or- 
ange jumpsuit.  Kristen's  mother  stood  next 
to  her,  holding  her  grandson.  When  Kristen 
was  led  off  in  handcuffs,  Tiffany  noticed 
that  she  didn't  kiss  her  baby  good-bye— or 
even  look  at  him.  She  fears  that  baby  "will 
be  part  of  the  vicious  cycle." 

Kristen  and  Chasity  were  charged  as  ac- 
cessories to  murder  after  the  fact  (a  crime 
that  carries  a  penalty  of  up  to  three  years  in 
jail),  and  Aaron  and  Russell  were  charged 
with  kidnapping,  aggravated  robbery,  and 
first-degree  murder,  punishable  by  death. 
"The  news  has  already  taken  this  up  and 
blew  it  totally  out  of  proportion,  because  it 
involved  a  homosexual,"  Aaron's  father,  Bill 
McKinney,  told  The  Denver  Post.  "Had  this 
been  a  heterosexual  these  two  boys  decided 
to  take  out  and  rob,  this  never  would  have 
made  the  national  news." 

Tiffany  had  been  shocked  by  the  indiffer- 
ent expressions  on  the  faces  of  Aaron  and 
Russell.  At  a  recent  court  appearance  she 
noted  how  Aaron's  grandmother  waved  to 
him,  and  he  turned,  grinned,  and  winked. 

Shortly  after  Aaron  and  Russell  were  tak- 
en into  custody,  Emiliano  Morales  and 
Jeremy  Herrera  were  put  on  the  drug  AZT 
After  his  fight  with  Aaron  McKinney,  Emi- 


liano had  gone  lo  the  hospital,  where  he  re- 
quired 21  staples  lo  repair  his  cut  skull. 
The  doctor  explained  to  him  that  Matthew 
Shepard  had  been  H.I.V. -positive  and  that 
because  hmiliano  had  had  blood  contact 
with  the  gun,  which  had  been  covered  in 
Matthew's  blood,  there  was  a  small  chance 
that  Emiliano  could  have  been  infected. 
The  doctor  said  that  he  as  well  as  Jeremy, 
who  had  some  abrasions  on  his  hands 
needed  to  start  an  immediate  course  of 
medication. 

For  some  of  those  close  to  Aaron  and 
Russell  the  news  about  the  risk  of  infec- 
tion helped  them  persuade  themselves  that 
Matthew  was  actually  the  dangerous  one. 
Matthew  had  seduced  Aaron  and  Russell 
into  committing  a  crime,  and  now  his  ghost 
was  trying  to  poison  them.  Deanna  Johnson, 
who  is  a  close  friend  of  Russell's  grand- 
mother's, says  that  she  has  "very  mixed  feel- 
ings" about  the  crime.  "You  know  that  mur- 
der is  wrong,  but  you  feel  basically  that  [the 
homosexual]  lifestyle  is  not  right. . . .  Mat- 
thew was  not  a  saint— Matthew  and  his  life- 
style. I  heard  he  was  having  tests  done  quite 
frequently. ...  I  am  not  familiar  with  people 
like  that.  Sometimes  I've  heard  when  people 
have  [aids]  they  want  to  take  as  many  peo- 
ple with  them  as  possible."  She  says  that  she 
didn't  think  "there  were  many  gay  people" 
in  Laramie.  But  after  the  murder  "a  lot  of 
them  came  out  of  the  woodwork." 

Everywhere  in  Wyoming,  homosexuality 
is  so  near  and  so  far  away— visible  and  invis- 
ible. As  with  many  prejudices,  homophobia 
allows  for  individual  exceptions.  Tyler  Kern, 
who  dated  Matthew  for  a  short  time  in  the 
fall,  was  also  a  friend  of  Chasity 's  and  occa- 
sionally hung  out  with  her,  Russell,  Aaron, 
and  Kristen  (although  he  never  came  out  to 
them).  According  to  sources  close  to  the  de- 
fense, the  defense  plans  to  argue  that  neither 
Kristen  nor  Chasity  grew  up  in  a  homopho- 
bic atmosphere,  and  in  fact  both  had  close 
family  members  who  were  lesbians.  Chasi- 
ty's  job  at  U.W.  involved  doing  some  clerical 
work  for  the  L.G.B.T.A.,  and  she  was 
friendly  with  Jim  Osborn,  who  at  the  time 
chaired  the  group.  There  was  speculation 
about  repressed  homoerotic  desire  between 
Aaron  and  Russell;  according  to  this  theory, 
they  were  bonding  over  mutilating  a  beauti- 
ful man. 

Aaron's  friend  Odius  doesn't  find  the  fact 
that  Aaron's  and  Russell's  girlfriends  have 
close  family  members  who  are  lesbians  para- 
doxical. Like  many  people  in  Laramie  he 
thinks  lesbianism  is  "much  less  repulsive" 
than  male  homosexuality.  At  other  times, 
however,  he  thinks  "it's  all  wrong  altogether 
. . .  because  of  God  and  what  the  Bible 
says."  He  says  that  "Aaron  believed  in  God 
like  most  people." 

"A  kid  on  the  street,  they  feel  someone 
opposes  them— it's  him  or  them,"  he  says. 


"Anger  is  in  all  men's  hearts;  some  arc  air; 
to  do  what's  in  their  hearts. . . .  Nine  ti 
out  of  10  you're  afraid  to  do  what  you  s 
you're  going  to  do,  and  this  time  he  wasr 
Just  the  right  situation,  die  right  lime. 

"What  would  I  think  if  I  heard  all  t 
voices  in  your  head?"  he  asks  me.  "WH 
would  you  think  if  you  heard  mine?  Havei 
you  ever  wanted  to  hit  someone?" 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Malthev 
death  will  endure  as  a  symbol  of  the 
olence  of  homophobia,  but  awareness 
prejudice  is  part  of  the  legacy  of  Matth< 
Shepard.  Obviously,  the  killing  was  abo 
homosexuality,  perhaps  sharpened  by  cla 
envy  and  by  drugs  as  well.  But  cou 
Aaron  and  Russell  have  murdered  someoi 
else  for  some  other  reason?  They  cracki 
open  Emiliano's  skull  the  same  night  whi 
shouting  slurs.  At  the  deepest  level,  murd 
is  simply  about  murder,  about  having  tl 
capacity,  rage,  and  will  to  do  it,  and  abo 
finding  a  victim  who  can  be  dehumanizf 
by  the  shallowest  of  spells— "gay,"  "faggot 
"fairy."  The  spell  seems  to  have  been  i 
ready  wearing  off  by  the  time  Aaron  gi 
home  that  night.  "I  deserve  to  die,"  he  to 
Kristen,  his  victim  growing  cold,  his  fe< 
ings  returning  to  himself. 

On  December  28,  District  Attorney  C 
Rerucha  elected  to  seek  the  deat 
penalty  against  both  Aaron  and  Russe 
Some  of  Matthew's  friends  wonder  if 
was  what  he  would  want.  Brian  Goode 
recalls  how  "when  people  would  mal 
comments,  like  'Hey,  faggot,'  he  wouldn 
react.  ...  If  anyone  lived  the  Christia 
ideal  of  turn  the  other  cheek,  it  was  Mat 
I  sincerely  believe  that  Matt  would  ha\ 
forgiven  those  people."  But  Judy  says  th: 
Matthew  believed  in  the  death  penalty  ft 
heinous  crimes.  "I  believe  in  my  hea 
that  if  this  had  happened  to  a  friend  ( 
Matt's  he  would  think  the  death  penal 
was  just." 

She  recalls  the  way  Aaron  appeared  ; 
the  hearing.  "It  looks  like  his  eyes  are  dead 
dead  inside,"  she  says.  "I  believe  in  evil, 
believe  there  are  people  who  have  no  soul 
I  believe  there  are  people  out  there  wh 
have  no  feeling  for  what's  right  or  wrong 
who  enjoy  hurting  others." 

"Did  [Matthew]  ask  you  to  stop?"  the  p< 
lice  had  asked  Aaron. 

"Well,  yeah."  he  replied,  "he  was  gettin 
the  shit  kicked  out  of  him."  Judy  feels  th; 
if  Aaron  had  any  remorse  he  would  nc 
have  used  that  phrase  to  describe  what  h 
did  to  her  son.  She  also  thinks  about  he 
Aaron  and  Russell  took  Matthew's  shoe 
that  night,  as  the  rapists  had  done  in  Mc 
rocco.  "It  was  one  of  the  tangible  things  h 
could  point  lo  that  had  been  taken  froi 
him  in  Morocco.  He  complained  about 
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lessly    'my  favorite  pair  of  shoes.'  I  had 
visual  image  of  Matt  pleading  with 
•on  and  Russell  not  to  take  his  shoes." 

or  Tiffany  Edwards,  the  idea  that  Aaron 
and  Russell  may  have  been  exposed  to 
V.  from  Matthew  would  be  "Karmic,  in- 
il.  ultimate  justice." 

slo  one  close  to  Matthew  knew  that  he 
H.I.V.-positive— or  thinks  that  he  himself 
w.  The  infection,  detected  in  the  hospital, 
hought  to  have  been  a  very  recent  one. 
y  Shepard  recalls  that  since  the  rape  her 
had  been  tested  periodically  and  the  re- 
s  had  been  negative.  Tina,  Romaine,  and 
in  all  feel  that  Matthew— who  supported 
mainc  through  her  brother's  death  from 
pS— would  have  confided  in  them.  "He 
;n't  a  secret-keeper,"  his  mother  says.  But 
re  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  that,  as  Brian 
s  it,  the  revelation  of  his  illness  "could  be 
d  against  him  somehow— make  people 
lk  his  death  was  less  tragic  because  he 
>  going  to  die  anyway."  H.I.V.-positive  peo- 
often  have  to  fight  against  the  stereotype 
certain  doom;  Brian  and  others  empha- 
;  that  a  healthy  young  person  like  Mat- 
w  might  live  with  H.I.V.  for  decades,  by 
ich  time  there  may  be  a  cure. 
Matthew's  friends  agree  that  the  stigma- 
ition  of  people  with  H.I.V.  would  not  be 
nething  Matthew  (who  worked  for  aids 
ases)  would  want  to  collaborate  in  by 
isoring  the  fact  of  his  infection  as  if  it 
re  shameful.  His  friends  express  the  same 
iitation  when  speaking  about  some  of  his 
ler  troubles— his  depression  and  rape— 
ring  that  these  things  could  also  be  oblique- 
blamed  on  the  victim.  But  the  people 
isest  to  Matthew  are  committed  to  re- 
Mnbering  him  as  he  was.  They  have  faith 
it,  for  most  people,  troubles  make  a  por- 
it  more,  not  less,  human  and  deepen  the 
ignancy  of  a  death. 

"He  wasn't  a  saint,"  Judy  says.  "He  was 
;t  a  young  man  in  search  of  himself."  She 
disturbed  by  comparisons  between  Mat- 
;w  and  Jesus.  "You  must  understand,  it's 
e  putting  him  on  a  pedestal  that  just  won't 
irk,"  she  says.  "I'm  concerned  that  if  peo- 
:  find  out  that  it's  not  true,  they'll  be  dis- 
pointed  or  angry  or  hate  him." 
Since  Matthew's  death,  his  family  has  re- 
ived more  than  8,000  letters  and  cards, 
of  which  Judy  plans  to  reply  to.  Presents 
ntinue  to  arrive  as  well— mementos  from 
:  vigils,  a  quilt  of  signatures  from  a  col- 
;e  in  Pittsburgh,  CDs,  original  music,  po- 
is,  stuffed  animals,  angels,  ornaments, 
oks  on  grief. 

Many  of  the  letters  have  enclosed  checks, 
'  small  and  large  amounts,  which  has  led 
mnis  and  Judy  to  establish  the  Matthew 
epard  Foundation  to  support  things  that 
atthew  believed  in— mental  health,  gay 
pport  groups,  aids  causes,  human  rights. 


homeless  teenagers.  Many  political  groups 
have  been  lobbying  for  their  support,  but 
Dennis  and  Judy  want  to  study  issues  such 
as  hate-crime  legislation  before  taking  a  po- 
sition on  them.  Judy  says  she  has  never  seen 
herself  as  someone  who  is  comfortable  in 
the  public  eye.  Growing  up  in  the  small 
town  of  Glenrock,  Wyoming,  Judy  wanted 
to  be  just  what  she  became.  "I  want  to  go 
back  to  my  former  career  as  a  housewife 
and  mom,"  she  says,  "but  I  can't.  When  Lo- 
gan said  this  was  Matt's  destiny,  I  said  to 
him,  'What  is  our  destiny?  What  corners  are 
we  going  to  turn?'  Matt's  just  pushing  me 
down  this  path  because  he  thinks  I  can  do 
it— he's  with  me." 

Judy  recalls  how,  when  Matthew  would 
overdraw  his  bank  account,  "he'd  say,  'Some- 
day when  I'm  rich,  I'll  pay  you  back  for  all 
the  overdrafts.'  And  then  he'd  say,  'Do  you 
think  I'll  be  rich?  Do  you  think  I'll  be  fa- 
mous?' I  would  say,  'Absolutely— God  would 
not  put  you  through  all  this  and  not  let  you 
be  famous.'" 

She  is  a  strong  woman:  she  cries  fre- 
quently, while  talking  about  Matthew,  but 
she  brushes  the  tears  from  her  face  and 
keeps  talking.  Hers  is  the  grief  of  one  confi- 
dent of  love  given  and  received— so  differ- 
ent from  how  one  imagines  the  grief  of 
another  mother:  Cindy  Dixon,  stumbling 
through  the  snow  knowing  that  her  only 
son— a  prisoner— had  reportedly  refused  her 
visit.  Russell  Henderson  was  not  allowed  to 
attend  his  mother's  funeral.  It  was  feared 
the  crowd  would  hurt  him. 

In  Laramie,  elementary-school  kids  signed 
and  wore  yellow  cardboard  badges  which 
said  that  they  had  pledged  never  to  hurt  an- 
other person  because  they  were  different 
from  them.  A  graduate  of  Laramie  High 
School  says  that  she  used  to  call  her  brother 
a  fag  whenever  she  was  mad  at  him,  but  that 
recently  her  mother  had  told  her  not  to  use 
that  word  anymore. 

"We  were  the  last  group  it  was  O.K. 
to  hate,"  Kim  Nash,  a  member  of  the 
L.G.B.T.A.,  says.  "Because  of  Matthew's 
death  it's  a  little  less  O.K." 

The  Saturday  following  the  attack,  the 
L.GB.TA.  marched  for  Matthew  at  the 
homecoming  parade  after  the  football  game. 
Although  Matt  Galloway  was  apprehensive, 
he  went  and  marched,  along  with  hundreds 
of  others,  wearing  yellow  armbands  and  car- 
rying NO  HATE  IN  OUR  STATE  signs.  "It  was 
the  greatest  experience  of  my  life,"  he  says. 
"People  came  up  to  me  and  thanked  me." 
After  the  killing,  he  got  caught  up  in  talking 
to  the  media,  "but  I  had  to  come  to  terms 
with  Matthew's  death  for  myself,"  and  on 
the  first  quiet  day,  "I  went  and  locked  my- 
self in  my  house  and  . . .  cried  for  three 
hours  straight."  He  decided  he  wanted  to  get 
to  know  some  of  the  gay  community,  and  he 


went  to  dinner  with  three  of  Matthew's  gay 
friends,  "and  they  were  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  people  I've  ever  met."  After  his 
television  appearances  he  got  some  calls 
from  gay  men  asking  if  he  was  available,  and 
he  found  himself  telling  them  that  he  was 
straight,  but  that  if  they  were  interested  in 
being  friends,  he  was  too. 

Tina  Labrie  struggles  not  to  let  herself 
be  consumed  by  sadness.  "There  are  days  I 
think  of  joining  Matt,  but  I  know  he'd  be 
very  disappointed  if  I  showed  up  in  Heav- 
en." After  Matthew's  death  she  got  permis- 
sion from  her  landlord  to  adopt  Matthew's 
cat,  Clayton.  "I  finally  found  the  best  friend 
of  a  lifetime  and  then  he's  gone.  They  stole 
my  friend,"  she  said,  her  voice  pained  and 
puzzled. 

Romaine  Patterson  feels  that  the  press 
and  the  national  attention  have  "helped 
lift  me  out  of  the  pit  of  personal  sorrow."  In 
the  coffee  shop  where  she  works,  she  hears 
people  discussing  the  murder— gay  people 
and  straight  people.  At  a  vigil  in  Denver  the 
day  Matthew  died,  Romaine  stood  on  the 
steps  of  the  capitol  in  front  of  a  photo  of 
Matthew  which  was  attached  to  a  replica  of 
the  wooden  fence— a  fragile  defense  against 
loss— and  told  the  crowd:  "The  person  Mat- 
thew was  shines  in  all  your  faces.  I  am  sure 
Matthew  feels  your  love.  Thank  you  all  for 
being  here  tonight  to  help  Matthew  take  one 
more  step  towards  his  goals  and  dreams." 

Doc  O'Connor  remembers  the  phone 
call  he  got  from  his  mother  the  day  Mat- 
thew was  found.  "Her  voice  is  teary.  I 
think  somebody  in  my  family's  died.  She 
says,  it's  such  a  shame  about  that  Matthew 
Shepard— and  you  knew  him.'  " 

"I'd  only  known  him  four  days,"  he  says, 
"but  the  thing  is  we  had  a  good  connec- 
tion." He  says  he  remembers  how  Kristen 
didn't  seem  upset  when  she  told  him  that 
Aaron  had  beaten  some  gay  guy.  He  knows 
that  "Krissy  might  have  got  six  months'  pro- 
bation if  I  didn't  tell  the  police  what  I 
knew. ...  I  like  her— she's  a  nice  girl  -but 
she's  got  to  get  her  just  deserts." 

"Matthew  knew  he  was  going  to  die." 
Doc  says.  "He  said  he  was  going  to  get  beat- 
en or  strangled— he  wasn't  sure  which.  The 
last  time  we  talked,  he  said,  'When  I  get 
done  in  because  I'm  gay,  if  one  gay  person 
and  one  straight  person  come  together  and 
stop  to  think  that  we're  both  people,  that 
would  be  something'  he  would  have  accom- 
plished something.  And  then,  four  days  later, 
the  whole  country  comes  together.  He's  big- 
ger than  kings  and  queens.  One  person  told 
me  he  wanted  to  look  it  up  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  Matthew  Shepard  that's  a  pretty 
spiritual  name.  Who  do  you  know  who  is  as 
big  today  who  reached  out  and  touched  as 
many  people  as  Matthew  Shepard  of  Lara- 
mie, Wyoming,  population  27K?"  D 
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Page  108:  Natasha  Richardson's  G top  and 

from  <  iucci  N.Y<  ;Marl  Vassallo  for  the  Agency. 
Page  112:  Ciaran  Hinds's  Paul  Smith  sweater 
Irom  Paul  Smith,  NYC,  Josef >h  jai  kel  Irom  Joseph, 
NYC  Rupert  Graves's  Joseph  cardigan  from 
Joseph,  NYC;  Gucci  coat  from  Gucci,  NYC 
Page  113:  David  Thomas  foi  Carol  Hayes  Man- 
agement. 

Page  193:  Selma  Blair's  Collette  Dinnigan  dress 
from  Barneys  New  Yoik,  Beverly  Hills. 
Page  207:  William  Shatner  styled  by  Soma  Can- 
tunioi  for  Artist  Un  Tied;  suit  by  Thierry  Mugler,  from 
Trend  by  luomo,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.;  shirt  by  Issey 
Miyuke  and   shoes   by   Prada,   both  from   Neiman 
Maicus,  San  Francisco;  diamond  star  ring  by  Koren 
for  Ritz  Jewelers,  San  Francisco,  silver  and  garnet  rings 
by  Alan  Faye,  from  Wilkes  Bashford,  San  Francisco. 
Pages  216-17:  Cate  Blanchett's  Dries  Van  Nolen 
shirt  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC,  Wothne  pants 
from  Walhne,  NYC 
Page  219:  See  credits  for  cover. 
Pages  220-21:  See  credits  for  page  58. 
Page  223:  Reggie  Miller's  Banana  Republic  sweat- 
er from  Banana  Republic  stores  nationwide;  Helmut 
Lang  pants  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC;  Costume 
National  Homme  shoes  from   Barneys  New  York, 
Beverly  Hills 

Page  224:  Rod  Strickland's  Donna  Koran  pants 
and  DKNY  jacket  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC; 
Dries  Van  Noten  shirt  from  Barneys  New  York, 
NYC;  Borsalino  hat  from  the  J.J.  Hat  Center,  NYC 
Page  225:  Antoine  Walker's  Brioni  tie  and  Yohji 
Yamamoto  scarf  both  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC, 
Borsalino  hat  from  the  J.J.  Hat  Center,  NYC 
Page  226:  Charles  Oakley's  Barneys  New  York 
socks  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC 
Page  227:  Kobe  Bryant's  Rod  Keenan  hat  from 
Barneys  New  York,  NYC 

Page  228:  Mitch  Richmond's  John  Bartlett  sweater 
and  Calvin  Klein  coat  both  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
stores  nationwide;  Giuliano  Fujiwara  pants  and  Cos- 
tume National  Homme  boots  both  from  Barneys 
New  York,  NYC 

Page  229:  Juwan  Howard's  Brioni  tie  from  Barneys 
New  York,  NYC;  Legacy  Custom  Clothing  Ltd.  shirt 
from  Legacy  Custom  Clothing  Ltd.,  Washington,  DC 
Pages  238-41:  Jason  Flemyng's  and  Vas  Black- 
wood's Holland  &  Holland  clothing  from  Holland  & 
Holland,  NYC  Dexter  Fletcher's  Holland  &  Holland 
suit  from  Holland  &  Holland,  NYC;  Ozwald  Boateng 
shirt  and  cuff  links  from  Ozwald  Boateng,  London; 
Hackett  tie  from  Hackelt,  London  Nick  Moran's 
Hackett  clothing  from  Hackett,  London.  Jason 
Statham's  Gucci  clothing  from  Gucci,  London  Guy 
Ritchie's  Hackett  suit  and  coat  from  Hackett, 
London;  Emporio  Armani  shirt  from  Emporio  Armani, 
London  Matthew  Vaughn's  Gucci  suit  from  Gucci, 
London.  Greg  Fay  for  Creative  Exchange  Agency. 
Page  242:  Barbara  Walters's  Manolo  Blahnik 
shoes  from  Manolo  Blahnik,  NYC 
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Beauty  and  Grooming 

Cover:  Cate  Blanchett's  hail  \tyled  with  Matrix 
Biolage  Shine  Renewal.  All  makeup  from  Guerlain. 
On  her  face,  Les  Meteorites  Powder  Pearls;  on  her 
lips,  Kisskiss  Pure  Comfort  Lipstick  S.PF  10  in  Cuivre 
No.  127  Sally  Hershberger  for  Sheer  Blonde;  Jean- 
ine  Lobell  for  Stila  Cosmetics. 
Page  24:  Barbara  Walters's  makeup  from  Clar- 
ins.  On  her  face,  Matte  Powder  Compact  Foundation 
S  PF  1 5  in  Fair  Bisque;  on  her  lips,  Lipstick  in  Pink  Dawn. 
Page  64:  Amy  Fine  Collins's  hair  by  Yves  Durif  for 
Yves  Durif  Salon,  NYC;  makeup  by  Evy  Argyreos. 
Page  108:  Oscar  Blandi  at  the  Plazo  lor  Wella; 
Mark  Hayles  for  Marek. 

Page  112:  Ciaran  Hinds's  and  Rupert  Graves's 
grooming  by  Matthew  Mulhall  for  Peter  Smith. 
Page  113:  Mandy  Lyons  for  Debbie  Walters. 
Page  193:  Selma  Blair's  hair  styled  with  Aveda 
Self  Control.  All  makeup  from  Eslee  Lauder.  On  her 
eyes,  Two-in-One  Eyeshadow  Quad  in  Fresco;  on 
her  lips,  HighShine  Lip  Lacquer  in  Berry  Glaze. 
Daniel  Howell  for  Cloutier;  Sharon  Gault  for  Nars/ 
Artist  Group  Management, 

Page  198:  Kate  Spade's  hair  and  makeup  by  As- 
sumpta  for  Susan  Price,  Inc. 

Page  207:  William  Shatner's  grooming  by  Patrick 
Tumey  for  Artist  Un  Tied. 

Pages  223-29:  Reggie  Miller's  and  Kobe  Bry- 
ant's grooming  by  David  Cox  for  Celestine  Rod 
Strickland's,  Charles  Oakley's,  and  Mitch  Richmond's 
grooming  by  Losi  for  the  Wall  Group  Corp  Antoine 
Walker's  and  Juwan  Howard's  grooming  by  Johnny 
Hernandez  for  Fierro. 

Pages  238-41 :  Jason  Flemyng's,  Dexter  Fletch- 
er's, Nick  Moran's,  Vas  Blackwood's,  Jason 
Statham's,  Guy  Ritchie's,  and  Matthew  Vaughn's 
grooming  by  Colin  Gold 
Pages  242-45:  See  credits  for  page  24. 
Pages  246-49:  Hair  and  makeup  by  Tina  Earn- 
shaw,  Sian  Grigg,  Fabrizio  Sforza,  and  Alessandra 
Sampaolo. 
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Cover:  Production  by  Stardust  Visions;  Rick  Floyd 
for  Smashbox. 

Page  32:  From  Camera  Press/Retna  Ltd. 
Page  92:  Top,  from  Sipa  Press;  inset  from  Gamma 
Liaison 

Page  100:  Both  from  Sipa  Press. 
Page  105:  Top,  from  Sipa  Press. 
Page    1 14:   Large   photograph   from   Culver   Pic- 
lures,  Inc.;  inset  courtesy  of  the  Augusta  National  Golf 
Club  Collection. 

Page  115:  From  Allsporl  USA. 
Page   116:   From   Historic  Golf  Prints/Ron  Watts 
Collection. 

Page  120:  From  Brawn  Brothers 
Page  126:  From  MillerBrown  Marketing 
Page  131:  From  U.Pl./Corbis-Bettmann. 
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Page  154:  Top,  from  the  collections  of  the  Visual 
Studies  Workshop;  bottom,  courtesy  of  the  Conde 
Nasi  Archive. 

Page  157:  Top,  from  the  Yale  University  Picture  Col- 
lection, Manuscripts  and  Archives,  Yale  University 
library;  bottom,  from  the  George  Eastman  House. 
Page  159:  Both  courtesy  of  the  Conde  Nasi  Archive 
Page  160:  Transparency  of  illustration  from  ihe  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery,  courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl 
Klein;  bottom,  courtesy  of  the  Conde  Nasi  Archive 
Page  161:  Courtesy  of  the  Conde  Nasi  Archive. 
Page  162:  All  courtesy  of  the  Conde  Nasi  Archive. 
Page  163:  From  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
Page  164:  Courtesy  of  the  Conde  Nasi  Archive. 
Page  169:  Photograph  courtesy  of  the  Conde  Nasi 
Archive,  illustration  from  the  Avery  Architectural  and 
Fine  Arts  Library,  Columbia  University. 
Page  170:  Top,  courtesy  of  the  Conde  Nasi  Archive, 
bottom,  from  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
Page  171:  Illustration  and  photograph,  bottom  righl, 
courtesy  of  the  Conde  Nasi  Archive;  bottom  left,  from 
the  Slaley-Wise  Gallery,  New  York. 
Page  1 72:  Both  courtesy  of  the  Conde  Nasi  Archive. 
Page  174:  Top,  from  the  George  Eastman  House;  bot- 
tom, courtesy  of  the  Conde  Nast  Aichive. 
Page  176:  Large  photograph  from  the  Slaley-Wise 
Gallery,  New  York;  inset  courtesy  of  the  Conde  Nast 
Archive;  illustration  from  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art, 
Page  181:  Photographs  courtesy  of  the  Conde  Nasi 
Archive.  Illustrations,  top,  from  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  bottom,  transparency  from  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  photographed  by  Rolland  While. 
Page  182:  Both  courtesy  of  the  Conde  Nast  Archive. 
Page  184:  Top,  from  ihe  George  Easlman  House, 
center  and  bottom,  courtesy  of  the  Conde  Nast 
Archive. 

Page  185:  Courtesy  of  the  Conde  Nasi  Archive. 
Page  186:  Top  and  bottom  left,  courtesy  of  the 
Conde  Nast  Archive;  bottom  right,  from  Sotheby's. 
Pages  187-89:  All  courtesy  of  the  Conde  Nast 
Archive. 

Page  190:  From  the  Estate  of  Anion  Bruehl,  courtesy 
of  the  Howard  Greenberg  Gallery. 
Page  198:  Left,  by  C.  Gallo;  second  from  right,  by 
Kalhenne  Ledner;  right,  by  Amy  Rachlin/Fox. 
Page  204:  Top  left,  courtesy  of  the  Lisson  Gallery, 
bottom,  courtesy  of  the  Gagosian  Gallery 
Page  207:  Black  velvet  floor  stars  by  Jeff  Designs, 
San  Francisco. 

Page  211:  From  A.P./Wide  World  Photos. 
Pages  230-31 :  From  Hulton  Getty/Liaison. 
Pages   232-33:    From    AGE    (Portofino   Luglio, 
Rainier],  from  AKG  London/Camerapholo  Epoche 
(Meneghini),  from  AMG/Reporlage  and  the  Marco 
Garzia  Historical  Archive  (Milan),  from  Roger-Viollet/ 
Gamma  Liaison  (Christina,  Churchill). 
Pages  234-35:  From  A.G.F. 
Page  237:  From  Gamma  Liaison. 
Page  241:  Shotgun  by  Holland  &  Holland,  from 
Holland  &  Holland,  NYC. 
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JTaya  acid  face 


Welcome  to  Detroit 


Detroit  or  the  Dordogne,  there's  more  out  there  than  you  think.  Whether  your  destination  is  halfway  around 
the  world  or  in  your  own  backyard,  Epicurious  Travel  is  filled  with  recommendations  you  won't  find  in  the  usual 
travel  books.  It's  not  the  obvious  things.  It's  the  little  details,  the  ones  that  make  the  difference.  With  content  from 
Conde  Nast  Traveler,  including  the  Gold  List  and  Readers'  Choice  Polls,  you're  sure  to  find  that  little  restaurant 
only  the  locals  know  about  or  discover  the 
best  time  of  year  to  catch  the  music 
festivals.  Your  vacation  is  precious.  So 
Search-Find-Go  and  make  the  most  of  it. 


www.epicurious.com 
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Planetarium 


Michael  Lutin  tells  Pisceans 


there's  definitely  a  screw  loose 
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PISCES      j\    FEB       19      MARCH    20 

Clinical  diagnoses  notwithstanding,  the  biggest  wackos  and  the  strangest 
oddballs  we  sec  on  the  evening  news  01  across  the  dinner  table  sometimes 
turn  out  to  be  experiencing  reality  on  a  level  that,  while  it  may  seem  mad, 
is  actually  full  of  wisdom  and  value.  So  it  is  with  members  of  your  sign 
now  As  the  shadow  of  a  solar  eclipse  moves  across  your  12th  house,  peo- 
ple are  whispering  behind  your  back  that  you're  a  total  nutcase.  There  is  a 
very  good  waj  to  prove  them  wrong.  It's  called  hard  work.  Slay  away  from 
magic  potions  and  throw  yourself  into  your  job. 


VIRGO       § Xy    AUG.     23-SEPT       22 

YOU  should  be  getting  some  nice  backing  for  a  work  project  any  day  now 
lust  as  soon  as  Saturn  gets  the  hell  out  of  your  solar  Xth  house.  That 
should  not  only  help  you  launch  that  major  undertaking  but  also  vastly 
improve  your  sex  life,  which  for  many  Virgos  has  been  in  a  state  of  drought 
lor  ages.  The  presence  of  two  outer  planets  in  your  6th  house  with  the 
moon's  south  node  may  distract  you  from  a  very  important  cosmic  ques- 
tion that  is  worth  pondering:  While  you  may  think  you  are  running  all  the 
machinery,  exactly  who  or  what  do  you  think  is  running  you? 


ARIES  \       M A R C H    2  I  - AP R  I  L    I  9 

Despite  the  fact  that  Saturn  is  dragging  through  the  last  minutes  of  Aries 
and  still  giving  you  the  willies  about  what  may  lie  in  your  future,  you 
can't  repress  the  feelings  of  optimism  that  are  rising  up  within  you.  As 
Jupiter  enters  your  sign,  you  are  hopeful,  and  with  good  reason.  The  time 
is  approaching  for  you  to  start  over,  begin  new  projects,  perhaps  even 
move  to  a  new  place.  Your  freedom  and  independence  have  never  in  your 
whole  life  meant  as  much  to  you  as  they  do  now.  Mars  is  retrograde  until 
June,  though,  so  please  try  to  contain  yourself. 


TAURUS    %J   APRIL  20-MAY  20 

Don't  even  attempt  to  beat  office  politics.  It's  impossible.  Over  the  course 
of  the  next  few  months  you  may  come  to  see  that  combining  genuine 
faith  with  honest  effort  can  get  you  a  lot  further  than  agonizing  over  how 
high  on  the  food  chain  you  are.  The  year  2000  is  going  to  bring  enormous 
changes,  and  you  will  certainly  be  leaving  a  lot  of  your  old  life  behind. 
Because  the  concept  of  change  is  not  one  that  most  Tauruses  are  com- 
fortable with— it  can  bring  many  of  them  to  a  state  of  acute  anxiety— the 
sooner  you  start  preparing  for  the  new  order  of  things,  the  better. 
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SEPT.     23-OCT.    23 
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MAY   21-  JUNE   21 


GEMINI 

The  presence  of  Jupiter  in  your  solar  11th  house  will  bring  new  friends 
and  associates  into  your  life,  and  that  could  make  your  current  relation- 
ship not  merely  bearable  but  actually  fun.  In  order  for  you  to  be  able  to 
cope  successfully  with  your  captor  at  this  moment,  you'll  need  lots  of 
space,  oodles  of  fresh  air,  and  some  quality  time  away  from  him  or  her.  It 
should  be  obvious  that  the  term  "captor"  refers  to  the  person  upon 
whom  you  are  becoming  more  and  more  dependent,  in  spite  of  your 
melodramatic  and  ultimately  puny  efforts  to  assert  your  autonomy. 


CANCER 


JUNE   22-  JULY   22 


Even  if  your  professional  anxieties  should  go  away  now  that  Jupiter  is  en- 
tering your  midheaven,  the  fiscal  worries  that  have  been  keeping  you  up 
at  night  will  not  just  magically  disappear.  If  you  insist  on  living  on  the 
edge  because  you  are  afraid  of  the  security  that  you  claim  is  all  you  real- 
ly want,  how  can  you  ever  expect  to  get  out  of  the  red  and  enjoy  life  in 
the  black?  By  the  way,  if  you  are  currently  in  a  long-term  relationship, 
you  may  be  disappointed  to  find  that  monogamy  is  not  all  it's  cracked  up 
to  be.  Stop  torturing  yourself.  Marriage  is  not  mainly  about  sex  anyway. 


Si 


LEO     \J%,    JULY    23-AUG.     22 

The  old  saw  about  a  prophet's  not  being  recognized  in  his  own  country  is 
often  all  too  true.  With  Jupiter  in  your  9th  house,  though,  that  may  work 
to  your  advantage.  Opportunities  from  abroad  could  help  you  forget  any 
domestic  messes  that  have  caused  you  pain,  by  affording  you  the  geo- 
graphical distance  you  need  so  desperately.  As  a  solar  eclipse  darkens 
your  7th  house,  the  further  away  you  remain  from  people  whose  support 
you  crave,  the  less  likely  you  are  to  be  crushed  by  what  you  perceive  as 
their  senseless  behavior. 


If  you  feel  hopelessly  in  love,  get  help  fast.  When  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
make  a  simultaneous  transit  of  the  same  house  in  your  solar  astrological 
chart,  life  is  dealing  you  a  funny  hand,  one  that  doesn't  usually  allow  you, 
to  wrap  up  your  past  relationship  in  a  neat  little  package  before  you 
embark  on  a  new  and  more  exciting  venture.  Granted,  you  should  try  to 
complete  one  affair  properly  before  starting  a  new  one,  since  everyone 
knows  that  the  way  you  handle  endings  (or  fail  to)  pretty  much  dictates 
the  fate  of  any  fresh  beginnings.  You  probably  won't  listen,  though. 


nv 


OCT.    24-NOV.    21 


SCORPIO 

It's  not  very  helpful  to  have  friends  and  advisers  reminding  you  of  what 
you  should  be  doing.  With  Jupiter  and  the  moon's  north  node  in  your 
earthy  houses,  you  should  be  focusing  on  your  career.  But  there's  another, 
more  powerful  pull  tugging  at  your  soul  from  way  down  at  the  bottom  of 
your  solar  chart,  in  your  4th  house.  For  that  reason  some  Scorpios  sud- 
denly have  the  urge  to  experience  the  singular  joy  of  cuddling  a  baby.  If 
this  is  the  case  with  you,  for  heaven's  sake,  go  buy  yourself  a  pet  turtle 
and  get  back  to  work. 


SAGITTARIUS 


NOV.    22-DEC.    21 


One  usually  thinks  of  this  season  as  a  time  to  rent  a  movie,  make  pop- 
corn, get  cozy,  and  stay  safely  at  home  as  often  as  possible.  When  outer 
planets  move  through  your  solar  3rd  house  and  are  followed  by  an 
eclipse,  however,  you  can  kiss  all  that  coziness  good-bye.  You  are  restless, 
itchy,  and  full  of  mental  energy,  and  the  last  thing  you  need  is  to  be  iso- 
lated from  people  you  can  talk  to.  Even  if  you  have  to  dig  your  way  out  I 
of  an  igloo  with  a  baby  and  a  sled  strapped  on  your  back,  you  are  going 
to  escape  from  the  house.  Period.  No  discussion. 
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DEC.    22-JAN.    19 


CAPRICORN 

When  tragedy  strikes  your  family,  or  you  sustain  a  deep  personal  loss,  no- 
body needs  to  tell  you  that  lime  heals  all  wounds,  or  that  you'll  get  over 
it,  or  any  of  those  other  platitudes  that  people  come  up  with  in  an  effort 
to  skirt  painful  subjects.  The  cosmic  reality  is  that,  as  the  ruler  of  your 
12th  house  enters  your  4th,  feelings  of  peace  and  tranquillity  can  return 
naturally  all  by  themselves.  With  a  solar  eclipse  in  your  2nd  house,  how- 
ever, you  could  easily  transfer  all  your  insecurities  to  the  financial  arena 
and  start  getting  greedy  and  hysterical  about  money.  Bad  idea. 


JAN.    20-FEB.    18 


AQUARIUS    nA 

If  you  stay  connected  to  those  who  love  you,  and  don't  pull  away,  you'll  be 
fine.  Considering  the  storm  that  is  currently  tearing  through  your  sign  with 
the  combined  force  of  a  tsunami  and  a  tornado,  your  attitude  is  a  lot 
brighter  than  anyone  would  have  a  right  to  expect.  That's  the  lucky  thing 
about  having  Jupiter  transit  your  3rd  house  at  a  time  like  this.  What's 
more,  you  have  the  good  fortune  of  being  an  Aquarian.  You  have  such  a 
sense  of  cool  detachment,  you  could  watch  your  own  brain  transplant  on 
TV  while  eating  a  tuna-salad  sandwich. 


To  hear  Michael  Lutin  read  your  weekly  horoscope,  call  1-900-28V-FAIR  on  a  Touch-Tone  phone. 
Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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rousl  Questionnaire 


Arthur 

Miller 

On  February  10,  1949,  Arthur  Miller's 

Death  of  a  Salesman  opened 

at  the  Morosco  Theatre  in  New  York  to 

overwhelming  acclaim.  This  month, 

to  mark  the  play's  50th  anniversary,  a 

new  Broadway  production  debuts, 

and  Arthur  Miller,  now  83,  reveals  here 

that  his  sense  of  life's  tragic 

ironies  is  still  very  much  intact 

What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

A  good  night's  sleep. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Losing  memory. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Lincoln. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Waning  curiosity. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Self-satisfaction. 


What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

New  York  restaurants. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

Angkor  Wat  to  Thailand,  to  escape  Nixon- 
Kissinger  bombing. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

When  pressed  to  reveal  family  matters;  also  when  I  forget 
to  show  up  as  agreed. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

1  don't  think  I  despise,  but  if  I  did,  Jerry  Falwell  would 
come  close. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

I.  Tremendous.  Stupid.  Idiot.  Dream. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

Not  knowing  at  30  what  I  knew  about  women  at  60. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

Ingeborg  Morath.  The  idea  of  tragedy. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

At  home,  when  learning  that  the  dying  Eugene  O'Neill 
said  that  Death  of  a  Salesman  was  a  great  work. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family,  what  would  it  be? 

They're  perfect. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

That  I  can  still  muster  up  some  hope  for  humans. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

The  cherry  dining  table  I  made  a  long  time  ago. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

Betrayal. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

Connecticut  and  New  York,  as  I  do. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

Writing  a  funny  line. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Utter  modesty. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Loyalty  to  his  craft. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

A  warm  welcome. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

The  hero  of  Cateh-22  —Captain  John 
Yossarian. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

There  are  none  in  real  life  except  a  few 
firefighters,  perhaps. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

Quickly. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing,  what  do 
you  think  it  would  be? 

A  tree,  maybe  a  locust. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as,  what  would  it  be? 

A  poet,  naturally.  Like  Shakespeare,  maybe. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Don't  rush,  it'll  wait.  Meanwhile,  hurry!" 
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Gorgeous.  And  way  ahead  of  its  time. 

Futurist 

Full  Treatment  Lipstick  SPF  15 

Beyond  the  rich,  luminous  color  and  luscious  feeling,  boundless  treatment  benefits. 
Time-released  moisturizers  and  collagen  boosters,  plus  protective  anti-oxidants  keep  your  lips 

smooth,  supple  and  younger-looking— from  now  on. 
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You'll  just  have  to  fight  about 
something  else. 


There's  nothing  quite  like  building  or  remodeling  to  bring  out  the  passion  in  a  relationship.  Fortunately,  there's  Corian.  With  beauty, 
style,  and  endless  practicality,  it  may  be  the  easiest  decision  you'll  make.  It's  seamless,  hygienic,  easy  to  clean  and  enduring.  In  ' 
fact,  you  might  end  up  leaning  on  it  ten  years  from  now.  Passionately  discussing  the  position  of  the  toilet  seat.    (DORIAN 

For  a  free  inspirational  booklet  from  Cohan:  call  1-800-986-6444,  ext.120.  <$ffl&> 
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/HEN  A  STRANGER  CALLS  I   323 
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Features 

THE  1999  HOLLYWOOD  PORTFOLIO   I  323 

Trailing  clouds  of  glamour  and  talent,  Gwyneth  Paltrow, 
Cate  Blanchett,  Roberto  Benigni,  Martin  Scorsese,  Leonardo 
DiCaprio,  and  Nick  Nolte  lead  the  cast  of  a  53-page  blockbuster 
by  Annie  Leibovitz,  Herb  Ritts,  Bruce  Weber,  Helmut  Newton, 
David  LaChapelle,  David  Hockney,  Michael  O'Neill,  and  others. 

THE  COLOR  OF  LOVE  |  378 

Sammy  Davis  Jr.  battled  racism,  money  problems,  and  alcohol. 
But,  as  Sam  Kashner  explains,  nothing  proved  as  potentially  deadly 
as  Davis's  1957  affair  with  Kim  Novak— the  prized  creation 
of  Columbia  Pictures'  ruthless  studio  head  Harry  Cohn. 

SHAKESPEARE  AT  WAR  |  388 

Julian  Broad  focuses  on  Anthony  Hopkins,  Jessica  Lange,  and 
the  rest  of  the  cast  of  Julie  Taymor's  first  feature  film,  Titus,  which 
Evgenia  Peretz  expects  will  be  a  triumph  of  avant-garde  gore. 

THE  LITTLE  PRINCE  I  392 

Dominick  Dunne  recalls  the  grand  performance  of  Mike  Romanoff, 
who  spun  humble  origins  into  royal  success  with  Romanoff's, 
the  restaurant  that  became  home  to  a  40s  and  50s  A-list 
topped  by  Humphrey  Bogart,  Rita  Hayworth,  and  Gary  Cooper. 

Columns 

DEATH  AND  THE  MASTER  |  136 

Alfred  Hitchcock  left  a  cryptic  legacy  in  films  such  as  Psycho 
and  Rear  Window.  On  the  100th  anniversary  of  Hitchcock's 
birth,  James  Wolcott  puts  him  under  the  magnifying  glass. 

STAR  WARS   I  154 

Hollywood  has  been  gripped  by  the  feud  between  Michael  Ovitz's 
new  management  company  and  CAA,  his  former  agenting 
empire.  The  spoils,  Kim  Masters  reports,  include  Robin  Williams, 
Claire  Danes,  and  Leonardo  DiCaprio. 

THE  STREET  WHERE  THEY  LIVED   |  192 

Todd  S.  Purdum  revisits  Roxbury  Drive,  once  Beverly  Hills'  most 
Rockwellian  neighborhood,  where  Jimmy  Stewart  grew  vegetables 
and  Lucille  Ball  was  serenaded  by  Jack  Benny  with  his  violin. 

TIGHT  GENES  I  218 

Gavin  Bond  and  Krista  Smith  spotlight  seven  pairs  of  sibling 

filmmakers,  who  are  proving  that  Hollywood  is  still  a  family  town. 

GENIUS  AND  JEALOUSY   I  220 

In  1925,  Rudolph  Schindler  and  Richard  Ncutra  became  partners 
in  creating  the  beginnings  of  California's  exuberant  modernist 
architecture.  But  the  decadence  of  their  Kings  Road  headquarters, 
as  Mitch  Glazer  recounts,  laid  a  foundation  for  bitter  enmity. 
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Alvin  Ailey  American  Dance  Theater  points  the  way,  with 
all  the  energy  and  excitement  of  modern  dance  at  its  best. 

Once  a  small  group  of  dancers  in  New  York,  Ailey  has  exploded  into 
an  internationally-renowned  company  that's  one  of  America's  greatest 
cultural  ambassadors.  And  wherever  they  go,  they  bring  the  power 
of  dance  with  them,  providing  hope  and  inspiration  to  an  estimated 
1 9  million  people  in  68  countries  over  the  past  four  decades. 


revelation 


This  year,  Alvin  Ailey  bounds  across  America  on  their  40th  anniversary  tour. 
Taking  the  stage  in  over  20  communities  large  and  small  —  from  Utica,  New  York  to 
Washington,  D.C.  to  Madison,  Wisconsin  to  Sacramento,  California  and  beyond  — 
they  bring  with  them  new  dreams  and  revelations  to  places  where  the  power  of  dance 
is  rarely  seen.  Philip  Morris  Companies  Inc.  supports  Alvin  Ailey  American  Dance  Theater 
as  we  embark  on  our  our  fifth  decade  of  arts  support  —  an  ongoing  commitment  to 
visionary  individuals  and  pioneering  organizations  who  enhance  the  quality  of  our  world. 


For  information  on  performances 
in  your  area,  call:  (212)  767-0590  x1 50 
or  visit  the  Alvin  Ailey  website: 
www.alvinailey.org 


Supporting  the  spirit  of  innovation. 

PHILIP  MORRIS  COMPANIES   INC. 

KRAFT  FOODS,  INC.        MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY      PHILIP  MORRIS  CAPITAL  CORPORATION 
PHILIP  MORRIS   INTERNATIONAL   INC.        PHILIP   MORRIS  U.S.A. 
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HOLLYWOOD  CONFIDENTIAL  |  232 
Flipping  through  the  pages  of  Reel  Romance,  Filmthrob,  and 
Fan  Fever,  Bruce  McCall  concocts  the  inside  scoop  on  the  greatest 
Hollywood  star  scandals  you  could  ever  imagine. 

HALL  OF  FAME  I  238 

Leslie  Bennetts  nominates  producer  and  philanthropist  Lilly         < 
Tartikoff  for  fighting  breast  cancer  on  the  streets  and  on  the  red 
carpet.  Portrait  by  Stewart  Shining. 

FAST  TIMES  ON  SUNSET  STRIP  |  240 

John  Huba  and  Evgenia  Peretz  spotlight  seven  young  actors  who  are 
giving  L.A.'s  druggy  1972  rock  scene  a  90s  stamp  in  Sunset  Strip. 

THE  GANGSTER  AND  THE  GODDESS  I  244 

Though  Lana  Turner's  daughter  confessed  to  stabbing  the  movie 
queen's  mobster  boyfriend,  Johnny  Stompanato,  there  are  still 
conflicting  theories  about  the  killing.  Patricia  Bosworth  returns  to 
Good  Friday  1958  and  the  pink  bedroom  where  the  questions  began. 

KANDY  MAN   I  272 

Bruce  Handy  takes  a  ride  through  the  world  of  George  Barris— 
plastic  surgeon  to  the  cars  of  the  stars,  and  the  mind  behind  the 
Munster  Koach  and  the  original  Batmobile.  Portrait  by  Dewey  Nicks 

EVERYTHING  ABOUT  EVE  I  284 

All  About  Eve  capped  the  careers  of  Bette  Davis,  Anne  Baxter, 
and  Celeste  Holm,  launched  a  starlet  named  Marilyn  Monroe, 
and  won  six  Oscars.  But  box-office  glory,  reveals  Sam  Staggs, 
masked  an  unseen  drama  of  backstabbing,  bitchery,  and  illicit  passion. 


Vanities 


DIESEL-FUELED   |  309 

Variety's  Army  Archerd  gives  an  exclusive  on  his  speed  dial;  George 
Wayne  on  Robert  Evans's  fight  to  stay  in  the  picture;  Intelligence 
Report;  the  latest  maneuvers  on  the  Hollywood  battlefield. 
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EDITOR'S  LETTER:  Top  of  their  class  I  54 

CONTRIBUTORS   I  64 

LETTERS:  Declaration  of  the  Independent  Counsel  I  122 

CREDITS   |  410 

PLANETARIUM:  Get  happy,  Aries  |  412 

PROUST  QUESTIONNAIRE:  Hedy  Lamarr  I  414 
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Louis    Vuitton.     Monogram    Vernis. 


Available  exclusively  in  Louis  Vuitton  shops  and  select  Neiman  Marcus,  Saks  Filth  Avenue, 
Macy's,   Bloommgdale's,  Marshall  Field's,   Dayton's,   Holt  Renfrew  &  Ogilvy  stores. 
For  information:     1.800  285.2255 
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Want  to  join  a  revolution?  Against  burnt  meals? 
Uncontrollable  results?  And  worn-out  excuses? 

Well,  then.  Here's  your  invitation.  Presenting  the  Weber® 
Summit'5'  Series.  We  started  with  the  legendary  performance 
of  our  Genesis®  Gas  Grills  and  proceeded  to  build  a  line  of 
grills  that  perform  better  than  anything  on  the  market  today. 

How  so?  They  feature  superior  engineering.  Excellent  con- 
struction. And  exceptional  guarantees.  You  see,  we've  come  to 
realize  over  the  past  half-century  that  making  a  great  grill  is 
much  more  than  taking  a  kitchen  stove  and  moving  it  outdoors. 

For  starters,  it  has  to  withstand  the  whims  of  Mother 
Nature.  So  we  begin  with  the  finest  grade  of  U.S.  steel  and 


heats  evenly.  And  with  our  unique  Crossover®  Ignition 
System,  you'll  always  get  a  fast  start  with  the  push  of  a 
single  button. 

Now,  we  hope  you  won't  think  we  sell  used  grills,  but 
before  you  fire  up  your  Summit  for  the  first  time,  we  beat 
you  to  it.  Each  igniter,  manifold/gas  valve  assembly  and 
burner  is  fire-tested  in  our  factory  before  shipping.  With 
everything  you  have  to  worry  about  when  hosting  a  dinner 
party,  the  last  thing  should  be  whether  or  not  the  roast  is 
done  on  both  ends. 

Ultimately,  a  grill  of  this  caliber  should  simplify  your  life, 
not  complicate  it.  That's  why  you'll  find  restaurant-grade 


GRILLING  SHOULD  BE  A  JOY.  NOT  ATEST  OF  YOUR  NERVES, 


robot-weld  it  together  for  Rock  of  Gibraltar  stability.  It's 
also  why  we  make  the  work  surfaces,  condiment  holders 
and  hood  handles  out  of  stainless  steel.  And  to  ensure  our 
grill  hoods  will  never  rust,  fade  or  peel,  we  fire  a  porcelain- 
enamel  finish  on  at  1600°F.  The  ordinary  enamel  used  by 
most  grill  manufacturers  looks  good  new  but  quickly 
breaks  down  and  burns  off. 

Another  thing  that  shouldn't  happen  with  a  gas  grill  is 
uncontrollable  flare-ups. That's  why  we  eliminated  the  lava 
rocks  and  ceramic  briquettes  traditionally  used  in  gas  grills 
and  replaced  them  with  our  stainless  steel  Flavorizer®  bars. 
(Flare-ups  happen  when  fats  collect  in  the  porous  surface  of 
lava  rocks,  catch  fire  and  then  burn  out  of  control.)  On  a 
Summit,  juices  and  fats  fall  instead  onto  precisely  angled  bars, 
where  they  vaporize  and  create  smoke  to  give  food  a  real 
barbecue  flavor.  Other  manufacturers  may  try  to  copy  our 
patented  system  with  less-expensive,  perforated 
metal  plates,  but  that's  all  it  is.  A  cheap  copy. 

A  grill  should  also  be  versatile  enough  to 
handle  anything  from  hamburgers 
for  two  to  prime  rib  for  20.  Not 
to  mention  cook  directly  or 
indirectly;  smoke  slowly  or  sear 
quickly.  So  under  the  Flavorizer 
bars,  we  put  four  to  six  stainless  steel  burners. 
This  way  every  square  inch  of  cooking  space 


stainless  steel  tool  holders,  warming  racks  and  cooking 
grates  guaranteed  for  years  of  cooking.  A  stainless  steel 
hood  handle  that  stays  cool  to  the  touch.  And  an  optional 
heavy-duty  14,000  BTU  side  burner  that  easily  handles  side 
dishes  even  in  windy  weather. 

Putting  a  grill  together  should  be  no  problem,  either. 
Virtually  factory-assembled,  all  it  takes  is  eight  bolts  to 
attach  the  Summit's  work  tables  to  the  cart.  We  do  our  job 
in  the  factory,  so  you  don't  have  to  on  the  patio. 

Once  you  buy  a  grill,  many  manufacturers  feel  their 
job  is  done.  Not  so  at  Weber.  From  our  grilling  tips 
hotline,  1-800-GRILL-OUT,  to  our  customer  service  line, 
1-800-446-1071,  you'll  find  people  dedicated  to  keeping 
you  in  front  of  your  grill,  instead  of  reading  a  trouble- 
shooting guide.  And  of  course,  a  Summit  grill  wouldn't 
be  a  Weber  without  our  famous  guarantees:  the  unprece- 
dented 45-day  money-back  guarantee  and 
25-year  limited  warranty. 

To  learn  more  (and  yes,  there  is  more), 

please    call    1-888-33-SUMMIT 

(1-888-337-8664)  in  the  U.S.  or 

Canada  for  a  complimentary  copy 

\    of  our  comprehensive  Summit 

video  and  brochure.  Or  visit 

our  World  Wide  Web  site 

at  www.weberbbq.com.    ^—  ■    *  *  *  ■  — 
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A  Treat  for  Your  Feet 

ROCKPORT  invites  you  to  experience  a  "Calm/ 
Energy"  weekend  at  any  of  its  3  new  Rockport 
Concept  stores: 

83  Newbury  Street,  Boston 
March  12-14 

1225  Third  Street  Promenade,  Santa  Monica 
March  19-21 

465  West  Broadway,  SoHo,  New  York 
March  26-28 

Enjoy  a  complimentary  reflexology  foot 
massage  and  New  Comfort™  Tea,  as  yoga 
instructors  demonstrate  exercise  techniques  to 
strengthen  your  feet.  The  first  50  customers 
each  day  will  receive  a  complimentary  Foot 
Relief  Kit,  and  all  customers  can  register  to 
win  our  daily  giveaway  of  a  $250  gift  certificate 
to  a  local  spa. 

be  comfortable,  uncompromise™. 
start  with  your  feet. 


What's  In  Store... 

Please  come  and  meet  designers  DANA 
BUCHMAN  and  Karen  Harman  at  the 
following  spring  1999  events: 

March  13 

Dillard's 

Scottsdale,  AZ 

11:30a.m.-2:00p.m. 

March  18 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Chicago,  IL 
5:30  p.m.- 8:00  p.m. 

March  19 

Neiman  Marcus 

Atlanta,  GA 

11:30  a.m. -2:00  p.m. 

April  7 

Dayton's 

Minneapolis,  MN 

11:30  a.m. -2:00  p.m. 

April  15 

Macy's 

San  Francisco,  CA 

5:30  p.m.- 8:00  P.M. 


NANTUCKET  fplTjL-JX}  FESTIVAL 


Nantucket  Island,  Massachusetts  June  14-19, 1999 

Launched  in  1996,  the  NANTUCKET  FILM  FESTIVAL  showcases  innovative  voices  in  film  and  pa 
special  tribute  to  screenwriters  and  their  craft.  For  six  days  in  June,  Nantucket's  cozy  theaters : 
the  stage  for  screenings  of  more  than  40  short  and  feature-length  films.  Festival-goers  can  also  enj*i 
panel  discussions,  staged  readings,  and  a  Morning  Coffee  with  the  Writer  series.. .not  to  mention  tj 
ever  present  opportunity  to  feel  the  sand  beneath  your  toes. 

For  ticket  and  pass  information,  call  our  general  number,  212-642-6339,  or  reach  us  on-island  | 
508-325-6274.  To  visit  us  on  the  Web,  go  to:  www.nantucketfilmfestival.org. 


Tourneau  Classics 

Coming  soon:  a  special  advertising  feature  in  next  month's  issue  featuring  the  timeless  timepiec 
of  TOURNEAU  and  the  timeless  films  of  Turner  Classic  Movies.  Don't  miss  it! 

In  the  meantime,  visit  a  Tourneau  store  in:  New  York  City,  Garden  City,  Palm  Beach,  Bal  Harboi 
Costa  Mesa,  or  Houston;  shop  at  home  at  1-800-348-3332;  or  visit  www.tourneauwatches.cor 
To  find  out  what's  on  Turner  Classic  Movies,  visit  tcm.turner.com. 


When  We  Get  There 
We'll  Know  We  Have  Truly  Arrived... 

Nothing  captures  the  spirit  of  Hollywood,  old  and  new,  like  the  CITY  OF  BEVERLY  HILLS.  With  hote 
that  have  been  home  to  legends  of  the  big  screen;  cuisine  so  innovative,  even  the  chefs  have  becorr 
celebrities;  and  incomparable  shopping,  from  casual  to  couture,  Beverly  Hills  is  truly  the  ultima- 
destination  at  the  heart  of  the  entertainment  capital  of  the  world. 


Banana  Republic 


BANANA  REPUBLIC  is  proud  to  be  the  sponsor  of  the  Alfred  Hitchcock  Retrospective,  on  exhib 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  from  April  16  to  June  1 3, 1999.  The  exhibit  will  celebrai 
the  centennial  of  Alfred  Hitchcock's  birth  by  presenting  a  film  retrospective  of  his  53  feature  film 
and  two  shorts,  as  well  as  a  gallery  exhibition  of  film  posters,  stills,  photographs,  and  letters 
correspondence  related  to  his  work. 

Evian  Natural  Spring  Water 

Spring  forward  in  style  at  the  hottest  restaurants  and  nightclubs  in  San  Francisco.  Whether  you  see 
perennial  favorites  or  the  newest  hot  spots,  EVIAN  Natural  Spring  Water's  guide  to  San  Francisco 
downtown  restaurants  and  nightlife  is  where  to  turn.  Dine  in  participating  restaurants  noted  in  th 
guide  from  April  1  through  April  24  on  any  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday  night,  purchase  a  bottle  ( 
EVIAN  for  the  table,  and  receive  a  special  EVIAN  Natural  Spring  Water  gift.  One  EVIAN  gift  per  tabU 
while  supplies  last.  Certain  limitations  may  apply.  For  your  free  guide,  please  call  1-888-283-1052. 


COACH 


NTRODUCING    THE    BLEECKER    COLLECTION 


/      \ 


BLEECKER  SATCHEL.  $258  AND  CANVAS  BLEECKER  SATCHEL.  $198  (cOACh)  I  800  262  24  1 


COACH 


BLEECKER  SANDAL,   $109;   CANVAS  BLEECKER  BUCKET,  $2 


.C0ACH.COM     T« 


30. 262.  241  1 


COACH 


LEGACY  BLEECKER  WATCH,   $295   .   SWISS   MADE   .   WATER  RESISTANT   .   FOR  MEN   AND  WOMEN    [COACHJ    1.800.262.24 
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s   Chicago   Boston   Bal  Harbour   South  Coast  Plaza   Vancouver   (888)  88ZEGNA    (888)  880.3462 

en  Morton   Barneys  New  York   Bergdorf  Goodman   Boyds   Kilgore  Trout   Larrimors 
.ells   Neiman  Marcus   M.  Penner   Oak  Hall   Pockets   Richards   Harry  Rosen  Toronto 
Rubenstein  Bros.    Saks  Fifth  Avenue   Ultimo   Wilkes  Bashford 

http://www.zegnaermenegildo.com 
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The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to 

connect  with  them  for  additional  information 

about  their  products  and  services  Stop 

by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise 

the  Information  Superhighway 


Audi 

www.audiusa.com 


liz  Claiborne 

www.  lizclaiborne.  com 


ICQACHl 
www.  coach,  com 


www.gap.com 


kinko's 

www.kinkos.com 


Navigator  from  Lincoln. 

www.lincolnvehicles.com 


Neutrogena® 

www.neutrogena.  com 


www.  tagheuer.  com 


Drivers  wanted'ujw) 
www.vw.com 


m 

HARRY  WINSTON 
www.harrvwinston.com 
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Beri  is  wearing  Lip  Plush™  Lipcolor  in  Sangria  and 
Healthy  Skin  Liquid  Makeup  in  Natural  Buff.  ©1999  Neutrogena  Corp. 


EAUTIFUL 
ENEFICIAE 

New  Neutrogena®  Lip  Plush™  Lipcolor 


Your  lips  never  felt 
this  beautiful. 


Lush. 

24  silky  smooth  colors. 

Luscious  new  feel. 


Softens. 

Vitamin  E  and  natural 
oils  help  prevent  drying 
and  reduce  chapping. 


Improves. 

Pro-Retinol  improves  the 
look  and  feel  of  your  lips 
every  time  you  wear  it. 


Protects. 

SPF  20.  Dermatologist 

developed. 


Plumps. 

Aloe  and  Glycerin 
provide  instant  moisture. 
Lips  look  fuller. 
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Minors  Lei  lor 


Top  of  Their  Class 


The  14  actors  and  actresses  on  this  month's 
cover  arc  not  what  you  would  call  household 
names.  Not  yet.  at  least.  This  is  the  fifth  time 
we've  rounded  up  the  best  young  blood  the 
film  world  has  to  offer  lor  a  triple-panel 
Hollywood-issue  cover.  A  lot  of  people  ask  what 
our  batting  average  is  in  terms  of  picking  future 
winners.  We  went  back  and  looked  into  it.  partly 
because  the  advertising  staff  is  always  asking.  And  also  because 
1  like  this  sort  of  thing  myself. 

A  few  words  about  our  selection  process.  We  start  in  the  fall  of 
the  previous  year,  trolling  a  pool  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  young 


hopefuls.  We  look  at  their  past  work  and  wh 
they've  got  coming  up.  We  talk  lo  them,  talk  to  th< 
handlers.  We're  not  always  right  in  whom  we  pic 
but  we're  right  often  enough. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  four  years— featurii 
a  total  of  41  would-be  stars  -it  is  fair  to  say  th 
more  than  three-quarters  of  our  choices  have  cer 
fiably  hot  careers;  nearly  40  percent  have  eith 
commanded  their  own  V.F.  cover  or  are  scheduled  to  appear  ( 
one  in  the  near  future.  The  14  members  of  the  class  of  1999  ha 
quite  a  standard  to  live  up  to. 
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1996,  actors:  10.  Total  movies  since:  73. 

Highlights:  Leonardo  DiCaprio  in  Titanic  and  Celebrity; 

Matthew  McConaughey  in  Lone  Star,  A  Time  to  Kill, 

and  Ron  Howard's  EDtv;  David  Arquette  in  Scream  and 

Scream  2;  Will  Smith  in  three  hot  summer  movies  (Independence 

Day,  Men  in  Black,  and  this  year's  The  Wild,  Wild  West). 


fa^lfaCtuU, 


1995,  actresses:  10.  Total  movies  since:  83. 

Highlights:  Nicole  Kidman  in  To  Die  for,  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady, 

and  the  upcoming  Stanley  Kubrick  film,  Eyes  Wide  Shut; 

Linda  Fiorentino  in  Unforgettable  and  Men  in  Black,  Gwyneth  Paltrow  in 

Emma  and  Shakespeare  in  Love;  Julianne  Moore  in  Boogie  Nights, 

The  Lost  World,  and  Psycho;  Angela  Bassert  in  Waiting  to  Exhale  and 

How  Stella  Got  Her  Groove  Back;  Patricia  Arquette  in  Lost  Highway 

and  Martin  Scorsese's  upcoming  Bringing  Out  the  Dead;  Sandra  Bullock 

A  Time  to  Kill  and  Forces  of  Nature.  Extra  credit,  Broadway 

Club:  Kidman  in  The  Blue  Room,  Sarah  Jessica  Parker  in  Once  upon 

a  Mattress,  Jennifer  Jason  Leigh  in  Cabaret,  and 

Uma  Thurman  in  The  Misanthrope. 
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1998,  actors  and  actresses:  1 1.  Total  movies  since:  30. 

Highlights:  Vince  Vaughn  in  Psycho;  Natalie  Portman 

on  Broadway  in  The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank  and  in  George  Lucas's 

upcoming  Star  Wars  prequel  The  Phantom  Menace;  Cate  Blanchett 

in  Elizabeth  and  the  upcoming  Pushing  Tin;  Tobey  Maguire  in 

Pleasanrville;  Gretchen  Mol  in  Celebrity  and  Rounders; 

Christina  Ricci  in  The  Opposite  of  Sex,  200  Cigarettes,  and 

Tim  Burton's  current  project,  Sleepy  Hollow. 
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1997,  actresses:  10.  Total  movies  since:  37. 

Highlights:  Cameron  Diaz  in  My  Best  Friend's  Wedding  and 

There's  Something  About  Mary;  Kate  Winslet  in  Titanic;  Renee  Zellweger 

in  One  True  Thing,  Minnie  Driver  in  Grosse  Point  Blank  and  Good 

Will  Hunting;  Jennifer  Lopez  in  Out  of  Sight;  Charlize  Theron 

in  Celebrity  and  Mighty  Joe  Young. 
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TO  BE  TREASURED... 

Sagan's  last  testament  to 
I  his  |  deeply  thoughtful  and 
humane  philosophy." 

— The  New  York  Times 


JLLIONS 


BILLIONS 


Thong 
cil  the  Brink  of  the  Millennium 

CARL 
GAN 


"Eloquent  and  haunting... 

Whether  the  topic  is 
mankind's  residual  hunting 
impulses,  the  remembered 
smell  of  the  electric  trans- 
former on  his  boyhood  train, 
global  warming,  or  life  on 
Mars,  Sagan  is  quick  with 
a  telling  metaphor  and 
vivid  images." 

— St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
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A  Ballantine  Paperback 

The  Ballantine  Publishing  Group 

Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.randomhouse.com 


The  author  of  this  month's  story  on  Los  Angeles  architects  Richard  Neutra 
and  Rudolph  Schindler,  Mitch  Glazer  already  had  firsthand  familiarity  with 
one  of  his  subjects.  The  Sierra  Nevada  house  he  shares  with  his  wife,  actress 
Kelly  Lynch,  was  designed  by  Neutra  in  1959.  Researching  the  intense 
and  often  bizarre  partnership  between  the  two  modernist  masters,  which 
began  in  1925  and  is  chronicled  on  page  220,  Glazer— a  screenwriter  whose 
credits  include  Scrooged  and  last  year's  Great  Expectations— thinks  he 
may  have  discovered  material  for  a  future  script.  "Their  relationship  was 
so  powerful,  it  was  almost  cinematic,"  he  says.  "There  could  definitely 
be  a  movie  about  them." 


Dominick  Dunne  is  at  work  on  a  novel 

entitled  A  Solo  Act  and  a  coffee-table  book 

called  The  Way  We  Lived  Then,  based  on 

his  Hollywood  scrapbooks  from  the  late  50s  to 

mid-60s.  But  he  spent  much  of  January 

and  February  covering  the  impeachment  trial 

in  the  Senate.  "Both  politics  and  Washington 

are  entirely  new  areas  for  me,"  he  says. 

On  page  392,  the  V.F.  special  correspondent 

pays  tribute  to  Mike  Romanoff,  whose 

restaurant,  Romanoff's,  was  a  legendary 

meeting  place  for  Hollywood's  A-list, 

and  whom  Dunne  recalls  as  "the  most 

likable  rogue  I  ever  met." 


During  her  14  years  at  Vanity 
Fair,  features  editor  Jane  Sarkifl  ha 

produced  170  covers,  14  Halls 
of  Fame,  and  countless  celebrity 
features  and  portfolios.  "I  talk, 
phone,  and  produce,"  says  Sarkir 
This  special  Hollywood  issue, 
like  the  four  previous  ones,  was 
the  result  of  thousands  of 
phone  calls  and  hundreds  of 
meetings  and  lists.  Her  future 
plans?  "On  Monday,  March  22, 
the  morning  after  the  Oscars, 
I  begin  on  the  Hollywood 
issue,  year  2000." 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    68 
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Although  Bruce  Handy  grew  up  in 
(  alilorma    where  owning  a  car  is  almo 
more  important  than  owning  a 
home    he  admits  he  was  never  much 
of  an  auto  bull':  "I  was  the  pathetic 
kid  driving  his  parents'  station  wagon. 
Writing  this  month's  profile  of  Georg 
Barris,  creator  of  the  original  Batmobil 
and  custom-car  designer  to  the 
Hollywood  elite,  didn't  improve  the 
situation.  "I  asked  Barris  if  there 
was  anything  he  could  do  to  my 
'89  Honda  Accord  to  make  it  cooler, 
Handy  says.  Barris  couldn't  oblige. 
A  former  editor  and  writer  at 
Spy,  and  most  recently  a  senior  write 
and  columnist  at  Time,  Handy  is 
joining  V.F.  as  an  editor  and 
writer  next  month. 


When  David  LaChapelle  found  out  that  his 

Hollywood-portfolio  subject,  Mike  Myers, 

had  shaved  his  head  for  his  upcoming  movie, 

Austin  Powers:  The  Spy  Who  Shagged  Me, 

he  enlisted  some  Hare  Krishna  friends  to  help 

him  shoot  Myers  as  an  Eastern  demigod. 

They  instructed  LaChapelle  on  the  details— gold 

body  paint,  robe,  mehndi  and  bindi 

hand  and  face  markings— and  Myers  "really 

went  for  the  whole  thing,"  says  LaChapelle. 

The  photographer's  latest  book,  Living  Large 

at  Hotel  LaChapelle,  will  be  published 

by  Callaway  Editions  this  fall. 


For  contributing  editor  Kim  Masters, 

the  re-emergence  of  Michael  Ovitz  in 
Hollywood— and  his  war  with  the  talent 
agency  he  co-founded— was  "a  story  about 
brother  versus  brother,  and  partnerships 
that  break  up  violently."  Masters  adds  that 
her  challenge  lay  in  distinguishing  fact  fron 
spin.  "A  lot  of  agencies  would  secretly 
love  to  kill  Ovitz— or  do  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  business  with  him.  They  want 
to  bad-mouth  him,  but  they  don't  want  you 
to  know  that  they  want  that." 


As  co-author  with  Nancy  Schoenberger  of  an 

Oscar  Levant  biography  and  of  Hollywood  Kiyptonite, 

about  the  mysterious  death  of  the  original  TV  Superman, 

George  Reeves,  Sam  Kashner  is  versed  in  Hollywood's 

dark  side.  But  the  inspiration  for  his  article  on  page 

378,  chronicling  the  star-crossed  romance  between 

Kim  Novak  and  Sammy  Davis  Jr.,  was  musical.  "It's 

always  been  a  guilty  pleasure  to  listen  to  Sammy  Davis 

songs  like  'The  Candy  Man'  and  Talk  to  the 

Animals,'"  says  Kashner,  who  teaches  at  the  College  of 

William  and  Mary.  His  epistolary  novel,  Sinatraland, 

is  out  this  month  from  the  Overlook  Press. 
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Alter  graduating  from  ( Georgetown 

University's  School  of  Foreign 

Service,  contributing  photographer 

Firooz  Zahedi  (here  with  Loretta  Young) 

worked  as  a  diplomat  at  the  Iranian 

Embassy  in  Washington    developing 

skills  which  translated  surprisingly 

well  to  his  second  career.  "Washington 

and  Los  Angeles  are  actually 

very  similar,"  he  says.  "Stars  need  to 

be  handled  . . .  diplomatically." 

A  sampling  of  Zahedi's  touch  can 

be  found  in  the  Hollywood  portfolio. 

He  has  also  shot  the  promotional 

posters  for  films  including  Pulp 

Fiction  and  Get  Shorty. 
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Sam  Staggs  can't  say  exactly  how 
many  times  he's  seen  All  About  Eve— 
"I  wish  I'd  scratched  a  mark  on  the 
wall  above  the  video  machine  every  time  | 
I  watched  it"— but  he's  pretty  sure  that 
he  is  now  the  de  facto  leading  authority 
on  the  film.  Staggs's  behind-the-scenes 
look  at  the  backstabbing  and  bitchery 
during  the  making  of  the  film,  on 
page  284,  is  being  turned  into  a  book 
which  St.  Martin's  will  publish 
next  spring,  to  coincide  with  the 
movie's  50th  anniversary. 


Contributing  editor  Patricia  Bosworth 

describes  her  investigation  into  the 

1958  stabbing  of  screen  goddess  Lana 

Turner's  mobster  boyfriend  as  one  of 

the  hardest  she  has  tackled:  "I  needed 

to  fit  all  the  pieces  of  the  mystery 

together."  She  remembers  reading  the 

press  coverage  as  a  teenager  in  Hollywood, 

finding  it  "both  sordid  and  sexy,  which 

of  course  attracted  me."  The  author 

of  three  books,  Bosworth  is  working  on 

a  short  biography  of  Marlon  Brando 

for  Viking  Penguin. 
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When  Todd  S.  Purdum  moved  west  in  1997  to  be 
the  New  York  Times  Los  Angeles-bureau  chief  (and 
the  husband  of  V.F.  contributing  editor  Dee  Dee 
Myers),  he  made  a  point  of  going  by  Jimmy  Stewart's 
house  on  Roxbury  Drive.  "If  I  was  in  Beverly  Hills, 
I  would  just  quietly  drive  past,  look  at  it,  and  think. 
Gee,  he  must  be  upstairs  there,  kind  of  lonely." 
An  encounter  with  another  Roxbury  resident,  Rosemary 
Clooney,  led  Purdum  to  evoke,  in  his  story  on  page 
192,  the  heyday  of  a  street  where  neighbors  included 
Lucille  Ball,  Ira  Gershwin,  and  Jack  Benny. 
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they've  had  good  ca- 
reers, so  I  guess  I  don't 
mind  that  comparison,"  says 
Adrien  Brody,  26,  after  be- 
ing told  that  critics  often 

compare  him  to  a  young  Robert  De  Niro  or 

Al  Pacino.  He  does  seem  to  specialize  in  the 

same  kinds  of  intense 

roles.  So  far  he's  played 

a  sexy,  streetwise  con 

man  in  Steven  Soder- 

bergh's  1993  King  of 

the  Hill  and  a  junkie 

artist  in  the  1996  film 

Bullet  (with  Mickey 

Rourke    and    Tupac 

Shakur).  In  last  year's 

The   Thin  Red  Line, 

director  Terrence  Mal- 

ick  asked  him  to  be 

I     VANITY     FAIR 


PICK  OF 
THE  GLITTER 

With  32  movies 
among  them  in  the 
coming  year,  14 
of  Hollywood's  brightest 
young  lights  make 
V.F.  s  cover  a  positive 
cineplex  of  talent 


"the  epitome  of  fear."  He  was  cast  to 
type  again  by  Spike  Lee  for  Summer  of 
Sam,  due  out  in  June,  in  which  Brody 
is  a  street  tough  who  is  a  suspect  in  the 
infamous  Son  of  Sam  killings.  Never- 
theless, we  may  soon  get  to  see  the  ac- 
tor's softer  side.  In  Barry  Levinson's 
upcoming  Liberty  Heights,  Brody  plays 
the  elder  of  two  Jewish  brothers  deal- 
ing with  assimilation  in  1954  Baltimore. 
"It's  the  Jewish  Diner,"  Brody  says.  "Bar- 
ry just  laughs  and  laughs  during  the 
takes,  and  it  made  me  really  want  to 

give."  —IAN  BASCETTA 

Monica  Potter,  27,  is  many  things,  but  a 
homebody  isn't  one  of  them.  "Stability— I 
don't  even  know  the  word,"  she  says.  Ever 
since  director  Luc  Besson  (La  Femme 
Nikita)  cast  her  in  a  commercial  and  sent 
her  to  his  agents  at  CAA,  work 
has  been  pouring  in— including 
plum  roles  in  Con  Air  (1997)  and 
Without  Limits  ( 1998),  her  calling- 
card  performance  as  Robin  Wil- 
liams's love  interest  in  last  win- 
ter's Patch  Adams,  and  as  Vince 
Vaughn's  estranged  wife  in  A 
Cool,  Dry  Place.  Next  we'll  see 
her  as  an  American  girl  wreaking 
havoc 


CONTINUED      ON      PAGE      92 


AN  ACTOR  PREPARES 

Top:  clockwise  from  top  left,  Adrien  Brody  (wearing  a 

jacket,  T-shirt,  pants,  and  shoes  by  Gucci),  Monica  Potter 

(in  a  sweater  by  Ralph  Lauren  and  vintage  jeans  by  Polo  Sport), 

Reese  Witherspoon  (in  a  sweater,  skirt,  and  boots  by  Calvin 

Klein),  and  Thandie  Newton  (wearing  a  T-shirt  and  skirt 

by  Prada).  Above:  Brody  and  Barry  Pepper  inspect  Polaroids 

of  the  day's  work.  Left:  Giovanni  Ribisi  and  Witherspoon 

get  acquainted  in  a  spare  moment.  Cover  photograph:  Hair 

by  Sally  Hershberger.  Makeup  by  Jeanine  Lobell  and  Lucienne 

Zammit.  Manicures  by  Deborah  Lippmann.  Set  design  by 

Rick  Floyd.  Production  by  Anna  Zantiotis.  Styled  by  Nicoletta 

Santoro.  Photographed  exclusively  for  V.F.  by  Annie 

Leibovitz  in  New  York  City  on  December  13,  1998. 
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Un  MuvLo\(T 


i  n\  i  isi  1 1)  i  rom  i\.. i  it  among  three  London  bachelors  (Ruftis 
Sewell,  Joseph  Fiennes,  and  Tom  Hollander)  in  the  British  comedy 
The  Very  Thought  of  You.  PATRICK  siiiiiian 

Thandie  Newton,  26.  never  wanted  to  be  an  actress  really.  She 
was  an  eager,  it'  injured,  dance  student  when  a  teacher  suggested 
she  audition  lor  John  Dtiigan's  1991  eoming-of-age  comedy.  Flirt- 
ing. Then  16.  Newton  won  the  lead,  starring  alongside  Nicole 
Kidman,  who  would  go  on  to  greater  and  greater  things;  after 
that,  she  pursued  acting  and  an  anthropology  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge before  appearing  as  the  sultry  Sally  Hemmings  in  Mer- 
chant-Ivory's Jefferson  in  Paris  ( 1995).  Now  a  full-time  actress,  she 
played  the  mysterious  child-woman  in  Jonathan  Demme's  Beloved 
(1998)  and  will  appear  in  Bernardo  Bertolucci's  romantic  drama 
Besieged  and  with  Tom  Cruise  in  Mission:  Impossible  2.  Still,  New- 
ton says,  "1  never  sit  back  and  take  out  a  big  cigar  and  think. 
Well,  I'm  there"  —  kim  KESSLER 

Guaranteed:  Reese  Witherspoon,  23,  will  never  shed  her  southern 
manners.  "It's  part  of  who  I  am,"  says  Witherspoon,  who  grew 
up  in  Nashville,  where,  at  14,  she  landed  her  breakthrough  role, 
as  the  lovelorn  tomboy  in  The  Man  in  the  Moon  (1991).  Since 
then,  she  has  starred  with  Mark  Wahlberg  in  Fear  ( 1996)  and 
with  Tobey  Maguire  in  the  dark  comedy  Pleasantville  (1998).  This 
year  she'll  appear  in  Cruel  Intentions,  an  updated  Les  Liaisons 
Dangereuses.  co-starring  with  her  longtime  boyfriend,  Ryan  Phil- 
lippe,  25;  the  political  satire  Election, 
with  Matthew  Broderick;  and  Mike 
Barker's  thriller  Best  Laid  Plans. 
Meantime,  Witherspoon  and  Phil- 
lippe  have  been  apartment-hunting 
in  Manhattan.    —Katharine  marx 


GET  THE  PICTURE 

Above:  Annie  Leibovitz 

gives  some  last-minute  pointers 

to  Sarah  Polley,  Giovanni 

Ribisi,  and  Anna  Friel. 

Top  right:  Ribisi,  an  aspiring 

photographer,  is  the  first 

to  arrive  at  the  shoot.  Right: 

clockwise  from  top  left, 

Julia  Stiles  (wearing  a  sweater 

and  tank  top  by  Giorgio 

Armani),  Polley  (in  overalls  and 

a  jacket  by  Tommy  Hilfigerl, 

Norman  Reedus  (in  a  sweater 

by  Banana  Republic  and  pants 

by  Dries  Van  Noten), 

Friel  (wearing  a  sweater  by 

Autumn  Cashmere  and  jeans 

by  Earl),  Ribisi  (in  a  coat 

by  A.P.C.),  and  Leelee  Sobieski 

(wearing  a  jacket  and 

pants  by  Gucci). 


At  i8,  Julia  Stiles  has  already  worked  (m  The  Devil's  Own)  with 
two  of  Hollywood's  legendary  sex  symbols,  Harrison  lord  and 
Brad  Bill  So  il  may  come  as  a  surprise  that  her  favorite  male 
co-star  is  .  .  .  Bill  Murray.  "It's  just  amazing  to  watch  him,"  she 
says  of  Murray,  who  plays  Polonius  to  her  Ophelia  in  an  up- 
coming film  version  of  Hamlet,  which  is  set  in  Manhattan  and 
also  stars  Ethan  Hawke.  "Bill's  hilarious,  which  we  all  know, 
but  he  was  also  helpful  to  me  in  a  fatherly  way."  Stiles's  smol- 
dering performance  in  the  1998  film  Wicked-m  which  she 
played  a  teenager  with  one  hell  of  an  Electra  complex-  earned 
her  a  starring  role  with  Andrew  Keegan  in  the  upcoming  Ten 
Things  I  Hate  About  You,  a  high-school  comedy  based  on  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew.  —MICHAEL  hogan 

Back  in  her  native  Canada,  20-year-old  Sarah  Polley  is  known 
as  much  for  her  political  activism  with  various  human-rights 
organizations  as  for  her  acting.  In  the  U.S.,  however,  she  has 
swiftly  graduated  from  child  actress  to  rising  Hollywood  star, 
thanks  to  her  wrenching  performance  as  a  troubled  daughter  in 
Atom  Egoyan's  The  Sweet  Hereafter  (1997).  Since  then,  the  soft- 
spoken  Polley  has  landed  major  roles  in  Go,  starring  Scott 
Wolf,  eXistenZ,  starring  Jennifer  Jason  Leigh,  and  Guinevere, 
directed  by  Audrey  Wells.  But  don't  expect  her  to  move  to  Sil- 
verlake  or  Los  Feliz  anytime  soon.  "I'm  really  happy  living  in 
Canada,"  Polley  says,  "and  that's  going  to  save  me  from  a  lot 

of  crap."  —LAURA  KANG 

The  term  "model-actor"  has  a  distinctly  cheesy  ring  to  it.  But 
Norman  Reedus,  the  30-year-old  former  Prada  poster  boy,  is 
more  than  good  cheekbones  and  Swinging  60s  hair.  Critics 
were  stunned  by  his  eerie  performances  as  a  drifter  in  two 
macabre  movies,  Six  Ways  to  Sunday  (1997)  and  Dark  Harbor 
(1998).  This  year  he  continues  his  journey  to  the  social  mar- 
gins, starring  as  one  of  two  troublemaking  twins  on  the  run 
from  an  F.B.I,  agent  (Willem  Dafoe)  in  Boondock  Saints,  as  a 
prison  inmate  in  8mm,  and  in  the  college  thriller  Gossip.  Not 
bad  for  a  California  boy  who,  a  few  years  ago,  was  working 
at  Doctor  Carl's  Hog  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he 

"took  apart  Harley  Davidsons  and 
couldn't  put  them  back  together 
again."  — evgenia  peretz 

Martin  Short,  Drew  Barrymore, 
and  Stanley  Kubrick  have  a  little 
less  hair,  thanks  to  Leelee  Sobieski. 
"It  all  started  because  I  wanted 
to  get  an  autograph,  but  I  thought 
that  wasn't  so  personal,"  says  So- 
bieski, who  has  requested  a  lock 
of  hair  from  each  of  them.  Sobi- 
eski, 16,  survived  her  role  as  Sarah 
Hotchner  in  Deep  Impact,  last 
summer's  meteoric  hit,  and  then 
unleashed  a  penetrating  perfor- 
mance in  Merchant-Ivory's  A  Sol- 
dier's Daughter  Never  Cries.  This 
year  she  stars  in  Fox  2000's  Never 
Been  Kissed  as  "queen  of  the 
nerds"  and  in  the  $25  million 
CBS  mini-series  Joan  of  Arc, 
about  which  she  notes,  "It's  the 
first  time  that  somebody  who  is 
a  virgin  will  actually  play  Joan 
of  Arc,  queen  of  the  virgins." 
She  plays  the  daughter  of  Tom 
Cruise    continued    on    paoi     "•• 
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NEUTROGENA"  SUN  CAMERA  SHOWS  DAMAGE 

ALREADY  BELOW  SKIN'S  SURFACE  THAT 

YOU  MAY  SEE  IN  TEN  YEARS,  IF  LEFT  UNTREATED. 


rinkles,  fine 


»e  spots,  uneven 
intone. 


Rougher  texture. 


Your  shin  today.         How  your  slim  will 
look  in  ten  years. 


Q 


HOW  DO  DERMATOLOGISTS 
VISIBLY  REDUCE  WRINKLES 
AND  FINE  LINES  CAUSED  BY  THE  SUN? 


The  retinol  cream 
dermatologists 
recommend  #1. 


Visibly  reduces  the 
appearance  of  fine  lines, 
wrinkles  and  age  spots 
within  two  weeks. 


Moisturizes,  smoothes 
and  softens  skin. 


A  Retinol 

Facial  Treatment  with 

Multi-Vitamins 


SPF  15  helps  prevent 
future  sun  damage. 


Retinol,  the  purest 
form  of  Vitamin  A, 
works  deeper  within 
the  skin's  surface  to 
visibly  reduce  past 
sun  damage. 


Neutrogena 


introducing  AT&T  Personal  Network. 


wireless 


long  distance 


calling   card 


internet 


•AT&T  Personal  Network  is  available  in  most  areas.  Additional  $  1 4.95  monthly  fee  applies  for  internet  telephone  access  and  other  charges  and  taxes  may  apply.  Other  terms  and  conditions  apply.  Itty  rate  applies  to  qualifying 
AT&T  Calling  Card  calls  and  direct-dialed  long  distance  calls  from  home  wrthin  the  U.S.;  I  Or/  international  rate  applies  for  these  calls  when  placed  to  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  border  cities  of  Mexico.  Conditions  apply 
to  qualify  for  one  bill  and  for  AT&T  Personal  Network.  Wireless  service  requires  credit  approval,  activation  fee,  an  annual  contract  a  digital  multi-network  phone  and  subscription  to  AT&T  Wireless  Services  long  distance  for  your 
wireless  calls.  Billing  address  must  be  within  AT&T  Personal  Network  Home  Service  Area.  Roaming  charge  is  60y  a  minute  outside  your  home  area  These  wireless  rates  are  not  available  for  credit  card  and  international  calls. 
Wireless  airtime  measured  in  full  minutes  and  rounded  up  to  the  next  full  minute.  You  must  remain  an  AT&T  residential  long  distance  customer  with  a  combined  bill  for  AT&T  residential  and  wireless  services  to  remain  on  AT&T 
Personal  Network's  wireless  plan.  Full  terms  and  conditions  are  in  the  AT&T  Wireless  Services  Welcome  Guide  or  Calling  Plan  Brochure,  Offer  may  not  be  combined  with  any  other  promotional  offers.  ©  1 999  AT&T 


this  is  your  network 


All  the  ways  you  want  to  communicate  In  one  network. 


Now  it  doesn't  matter  whether  your  calls  are  long  distance,  calling  card,  or  even  wireless,  because  they're  at 
the  same  rate  of  just  10^  a  minute.  With  AT&T  Personal  Network,  all  the  ways  you  communicate  are  in  one 
network. You  can  even  get  internet  access.  And  AT&T  Personal  Network  brings  it  all  together: 

one  number  to  call  for  more  personalized  service 

one  monthly  bill  for  all  your  AT&T  communications 

the  same  low  rate  of  just  10^  a  minute  on  long  distance  calls  from  home,  calling  card  calls, 

many  international  calls,  even  wireless  calls  from  your  home  area — for  only  $29.99  a  month!" 
Communications  has  finally  caught  up  with  the  way  you  live.  So  get  your  AT&T  Personal  Network 
and  change  forever  the  way  you  communicate. 


I  800  4  ATT  NOW  ext.  64845 
or  www.att.com 


AT&T 


persona  I 

network 


On  I  ho  Lout 


CONTINUED    PROM    PAOI     92      and    Nicole    Kidman    111    Stanley    Kll- 

brick's  Eyes  Wide  shut,  due  out  in  July.  She  doesn't  have  a  lock 
of  Tom's  hair    at  least,  nol  yet.  siiani:  McCOY 

When  he  was  lour.  Giovanni  Ribisi  begged  his  mother  to  let  him 
become  an  actor  he  grew  up  in  L.A.,  after  all.  By  the  time  he 
turned  II,  Ribisi  had  won  a  part  on  the  NBC  sitcom  My  Two 
Dads  the  first  in  a  long  string  of  TV  roles.  Then  came  a  regular 
role  on  Friends  and  parts  in  Tom  Hanks's  delightful  rock  'n'  roll 
picture.  That  Thing  You  Do!  ( 19%).  and  Richard  Linklaler's  Sub- 
urbia (1997).  In  1997  he  also  appeared  in  Kevin  Costner's  ill-fated 
The  Postman.  After  that,  Ribisi  was  sitting  on  Hollywood's  unof- 
ficial throne:  the  sofa  in  Steven  Spielberg's  living  room.  "A  sim- 
ple, honest  character  is  sometimes  harder  to  do  than  a  maniac," 
says  Ribisi,  23,  of  his  role  as  the  medic  in  Saving  Private  Ryan. 
Next  is  Garry  Marshall's  The  Other  Sister  (co-starring  Ribisi's  for- 
mer junior-high-school  classmate  Juliette  Lewis)  and  The  Mod 
Squad,  with  Claire  Danes  and  Omar  Epps.  — sara  switzer 

Making  the  leap  from  television  soap  opera  to  feature  films  isn't 
easy.  Anna  Friel,  22,  who  spent  two  years  on  Brookside,  one  of 
the  U.K.'s  most  popular  soaps,  says,  "I  was  one  of  the  first  to 
break  that  barrier  and  say,  'Judge  me  on  my  talent  rather  than 
my  credit  list!'"  After  a  year  without  much  work,  directors  start- 
ed listening,  and  in  1996  she 
earned  a  role  in  David  Leland's 
World  War  II  romantic  drama, 
The  Land  Girls.  Last  year  Friel 
filmed  in  16  countries,  with  only 
four  days  off  between  projects. 
She  likes  it  that  way.  "I  always 
take  too  much  on  because  I  work 


best  under  pressure."  We'll  see  the  results  this  year  in  Rogue 
Udder,  a  thriller  with  Ewan  Mc(iregor;  in  Michael  Hoffman's  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  due  out  this  May,  m  which  she  stars 
as  I  lamia  alongside  Kevin  Kline  and  Michelle  Pleiflcr;  and  on 
Broadway,  in  Patrick  Marber's  Closer.  KIM  KESSLBR 

"I  love  the  arts,  whether  stage,  film,  or  TV."  says  Omar  Epps,  25. 
Having  perlbrmed  on  all  three,  he  has  the  breadth  of  experience  to 
make  this  statement.  (And  that's  nol  including  his  hobbies:  directing 
music  videos  and  performing  in  a  rap  duo,  Wolfpack.)  The  Brook- 
lyn native  debuted  after  a  knee  injury  cut  short  a  budding  football 
career  at  age  11— in  the  highly  acclaimed  Juice  (1992),  co-starring 
Tupac  Shakur.  It  was  followed  by  Tlie  Program  ( 1993),  Major  League 
II  ( 1994),  and  Higher  Learning  ( 1995),  directed  by  John  Singleton. 
And  Epps  has  just  completed  filming  for  Breakfast  of  Champions, 
based  on  the  novel  by  Kurt  Vonnegut  and  starring  Bruce  Willis 
and  Nick  Nolte,  The  Mod  Squad,  In  Too  Deep,  and  The  Wood,  co- 
starring  Taye  Diggs.  Among  Epps's  12  tattoos  are  the  Japanese 
symbols  for  sincerity,  love,  and  power.  —Hilary  frank 

If  it's  true  that  little  girls  are  destined  to  become  their  mothers, 
thank  heaven  for  Goldie  Hawn.  Having  inherited  Hawn's  trade- 
mark spark  and  giggle,  father  Bill  Hudson's  comic  timing,  and 
quasi-stepfather  (if  they'd  ever  get  married)  Kurt  Russell's  blaz- 
ing charisma,  Kate  Hudson  proves  her  genes  are  pure  Holly- 
wood gold.  Yet  the  20-year-old  actress  takes  nothing  for  granted. 
"If  you  have  it,  you  have  it,  and  if  you  don't,  you  don't— and  I 
guess  we'll  all  find  that  out  pretty  soon!"  she  says,  referring  to 
her  leading  roles  in  three  highly  anticipated  films:  200  Cigarettes 
(as  a  naive  New  Year's  reveler  alongside  a  hip  ensemble  cast  in- 
cluding Courtney  Love,  Ben  Affleck,  and  Christina  Ricci),  Desert 
Blue  (as  an  aspiring  starlet  stuck  in  a  small  town),  and  Gossip  (as 
a  victimized  coed).  —gaby  grekin 

"Passion  for  the  story  is  the  lifeblood  of  what  I  do,"  says  Barry 
Pepper,  28,  who  made  a  name  for  himself  as  the  Bible-quoting 
southern  sharpshooter  in  Saving  Private  Ryan.  Of  his  upcoming 
film  with  Tom  Hanks,  Frank  Darabont's  Tlie  Green  Mile,  Pepper 
says,  "The  story  [about  an  inmate  on  death  row  who  possesses  a 
magical  gift]  was  such  a  gem,  I  knew  I  had  to  be  a  part  of  it." 
Given  that  Pepper's  character  choices  lean  toward  the  starkly 
dramatic— he  played  the  National  Security  Agency  field  agent  in 
Tony  Scott's  1998  Enemy  of  the  State— it's  no  wonder  that  the 
screenplay  he's  writing  is  not  a  bubbly  romantic  comedy,  but 
rather  an  epic  adventure  about  pilots  in  World  War  I  before  the 
U.S.  was  committed  to  the  war.  —punch  hutton 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  after  learning  that  she  had  been  cast  in 
Stanley  Kubrick's  Eyes  Wide  Shut,  Vinessa  Shaw,  22,  promptly 
. . .  went  to  sleep.  She's  neither  narcoleptic  nor  hubristic;  she  was 
just  exhausted.  "I  was  at  Barnard  at  the  time  and  had  stayed  up 

all  night  writing  a  paper  for  my 
finals  when  my  mom  called  to  tell 
me  I  got  the  part,"  Shaw  recalls. 
She  is  starring  in  Randall  Harris's 
upcoming  Letters  from  a  Wayward 
Son  as  a  coquettish  southern 
belle  and  in  L.A.  Without  a  Map, 
with  David  Tennant  and  Vincent 

Gallo.  —JOHN  GILLIES 

LAUGHTER  IN  THE  DARK 

Left:  clockwise  from  top  left,  Omar  Epps  (wearing  a  sweater  by  Prada  and 

pants  by  Levi's  Jeans),  Kate  Hudson  (wearing  a  shirt  and  pants  by  Emporio 

Armani),  Barry  Pepper  (wearing  a  shirt  and  pants  by  Calvin  Klein),  and  Vinessa 

Shaw  (in  a  shirt  and  pants  by  Giorgio  Armani).  Above:  Leibovitz  buttonholes 

Pepper  as  Hudson  and  Sobieski  go  their  own  way.  Top  left:  Brody, 

Pepper,  Hudson,  and  Stiles  find  the  early  Polaroids  amusing. 
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DECLARATION  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  COUNSEL 


Searching  for  the  hidden  subtext  of 
our  "Referral"  to  Congress,  Renata 
Adler  has  produced  one  of  her 
more  compelling  works  of  fiction. 
While  we  do  not  habitually  correct 
published  misinformation,  the  pervasive 
factual  errors  in  "Decoding  the  Starr  Re- 
port" [December]  and  our  respect  for 
your  publication  compel  us  to  speak  up 
here.  A  few  examples  of  Ms.  Adler's  mis- 
representations: 

1.  Ms.  Adler  charges  that  the  Office  of 
the  Independent  Counsel  persuaded  Lin- 
da Tripp  to  begin  taping  conversations 
with  Monica  Lewinsky  in  the  fall  of  1997. 
That  is  wrong.  No  one  in  this  office  had 
anything  to  do  with  Ms.  Tripp's  decision 
to  start  taping.  Indeed,  we  had  no  contact 
with  her  at  the  time.  Ms.  Tripp's  grand- 
jury  testimony  and  an  F.B.I,  interview 
with  Lucianne  Goldberg  indicate  that 
the  taping  was  Ms.  Goldberg's  idea.  In 
her  review  of  the  published  volumes  of 
evidence,  Ms.  Adler  appears  to  have 
overlooked  these  materials. 

What  authority  does  Ms.  Adler  offer 
for  the  proposition  that  we  provoked  the 
taping?  She  notes  ominously  that  "nei- 
ther Ms.  Tripp  in  her  testimony  nor  the 
prosecutors  before  the  grand  jury  nor 
the  independent  counsel  anywhere  in  his 


report"  mentions  Ms.  Tripp's  earlier  con- 
tacts with  the  O.I.C.  Not  only  is  this  a 
singularly  weak  reed  on  which  to  rest  so 
grave  an  accusation,  it  is  also  factually 
wrong.  In  the  grand  jury,  Ms.  Tripp  was 
questioned  about  her  meeting  with  a 
deputy  independent  counsel  on  the  eve- 
ning of  January  12,  1998: 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  been 
a  witness  before  the  Whitewater  grand  ju- 
ries? 

A.  Yes. 
("Supplemental  Materials,"  Part  3,  page 
4349.) 

2.  Ms.  Adler  charges  that  we  used 
Ms.  Tripp  as  an  intermediary  to  transmit 
information  to  Paula  Jones's  attorneys 
before  the  president's  deposition.  The  al- 
legation is  false— indeed,  not  a  shred  of 
evidence  supports  it.  As  Ms.  Tripp  her- 
self has  testified,  we  had  no  inkling  that 
she  planned  to  meet  with  the  Jones  at- 
torneys before  the  president's  deposition. 
("Supplemental  Materials,"  Part  3,  page 
4356.) 

3.  Ms.  Adler  remarks  that  "it  seems 
hard  to  justify  a  great  reliance"  on  Ms. 
Tripp's  telephone  tapes  because  one  tape 
appears  to  be  out  of  sequence,  a  fact  that 
is  noted  in  an  appendix  to  our  "Referral." 


("Appendices,"  Part  1,  pages  230-31.)  Ms| 
Adler  fails  to  mention  that  the  "Referral' 
places  no  great  reliance  on  these  tapes' 
for  a  different  and  more  powerful  reason] 
a  preliminary  F.B.I,  examination  founc 
evidence  that  at  least  some  of  the  tapes- 
are  not  originals.  ("Referral,"  page  26j 
footnote  125  [Government  Printing  Ofl 
fice  edition];  "Appendices,"  Part  1,  pages] 
226-28.)  Perhaps  taking  note  of  this  fad 
would  have  weakened  Ms.  Adler's  grand] 
conspiracy  theory. 

4.  Ms.  Adler  misstates  both  law  anc 
facts  in  depicting  the  events  of  Januarj 
16,  1998,  when  we  sought  Ms.  Lewinsky 'si 
cooperation.  The  writer  contends  thatl 
personnel  from  this  office  "were  in  fla-l 
grant  violation  of  Ms.  Lewinsky's  rights,'! 
and  asserts,  "There  is  absolutely  no  doubtf 
none  whatsoever,  that  the  investigators- 
prosecutors  and  F.B.I,  agents  alike  - 
were  obliged  by  law  to  stop  right  thereJ 
without  another  word,  until  Ms.  Lewin-| 
sky  brought  in  her  attorney."  In  Ms 
Adler's  view,  further.  Title  28  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  required 
us  to  contact  Ms.  Lewinsky's  civil  attor-J 
ney  before  even  talking  with  Ms.  Lewin-J 
sky  in  the  course  of  our  criminal  inve&j 
tigation.  Ms.  Adler  also  faults  Ms.  LewJ 
insky's  lawyers  for  "not  mov[ing]  tol 
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e  the  case  . . .  thrown  out  on  grounds 
prosecutorial  abuses,"  and  declares 

such  a  motion  would  have  been 
itcil. 

i  truth,  a  federal  court  considered 

allegation  that  Ms.  Lewinsky  was  de- 

I  access  to  her  attorney,  and  summar- 

ejected  it.  As  for  federal  regulations, 

Adlcr  might  want  to  consult  Section 

of  Title  28,  which  states  (with  excep- 

s  not  applicable  here)  that  "an  attor- 

for  the  government  may  communi- 

. . .  with  a  represented  person  in  the 
:ess  of  conducting  an  investigation, 
uding,  but  not  limited  to,  an  under- 
;r  investigation."  We  believe  that  Ms. 
/insky  was  not  "represented"  for  pur- 
es  of  our  criminal  investigation  when 
approached  her  on  January  16,  but 
l  if  she  had  been  represented,  the 
ilations  specifically  authorize  direct 
tact.  As  a  factual  matter,  further- 
•e,  we  did  not  "propose  to  Ms.  Lew- 
y  that  she  call  an  attorney"  of  our 
osing.  Rather,  we  gave  her  the  num- 
for  a  legal-aid  office  or  public  de- 
ler's  office.  We  also  telephoned  the 
;e  of  her  attorney  in  the  civil  case, 
tik  Carter,  who  was  not  immediately 
lable.  And  when  Ms.  Lewinsky  en- 
;d  William  Ginsburg  to  represent  her 
le  criminal  investigation,  we  suspend- 
;ontact  with  her. 
As  for  the  format  of  the  published 
ferral"  and  supplemental  volumes, 
Adler's  grumbling  is  misdirected.  The 
tr  page  of  the  report  that  we  submit- 
to  Congress  listed  as  author  "Office 
he  Independent  Counsel";  the  House 
ed  Judge  Starr's  name  to  the  pub- 
;d  version.  We  submitted  our  materi- 
in  labeled  boxes,  binders,  and  file 
ers;  the  House  chose  to  publish  the 
supplemental  volumes  without  tabs. 
Adler  suggests  a  sinister  motive  for 
fact  that  Ms.  Tripp's  testimony  ap- 
rs  in  the  last  of  those  volumes.  In 
,  the  explanation  lies  in  the  witness's 
lame:  most  of  the  testimony  appears 
labetically  in  the  third,  fourth,  and 
i  volumes. 

fe  could  have  rectified  Ms.  Adler's 
ly  misunderstandings  in  advance,  but 
neglected  to  check  with  us.  While 
is  of  course  entitled  to  her  opinion 
>ur  investigation,  her  error-pocked  re- 
ting  casts  a  good  deal  of  doubt  on 
conclusions. 

CHARLES  BAKALY 

Counselor,  Office  of  the  Independent  Counsel 
Washington,  D.C. 

VATA  ADLER  REPLIES:  If  there  are  er- 
in  the  piece,  Mr.  Bakaly  has  not  found  them. 


In  Slickness  and  in  Health 

WHILE  I  ADMIRE  Gail  Sheehy's  valiant  at- 
tempt to  portray  First  Lady  Hillary  Rod- 
ham Clinton  as  a  woman  in  charge  of  her 
life  and  her  destiny  ["Hillary's  Choice," 
February],  I  beg  to  differ.  By  staying  with 
a  man  who  has  repeatedly  humiliated 
her  with  adulterous  affairs  over  the  course 
of  30  years,  she  has  effectively  turned  her- 
self into  what  she  once  loudly  and  proud- 
ly proclaimed  not  to  be:  "some  little  wom- 
an standing  by  my  man  like  Tammy  Wy- 
nette."  Any  woman  who  has  been  in  a 
dysfunctional  relationship  knows  that  true 
courage  comes  from  leaving  the  relation- 
ship and  ending  the  pain,  not  from  stay- 
ing and  enduring  more  of  the  same.  As  a 
woman,  I  view  Hillary  with  contempt,  not 
respect.  A  woman  who  stays  in  a  bad  rela- 
tionship is  a  doormat,  whether  she's  a  Yale 
graduate  living  in  the  White  House  or  a 
high-school  dropout  living  in  a  trailer  park. 

CINDY  PHILLIPS 
Gillette,  New  Jersey 

CONGRATULATIONS  on  Gail  Sheehy's 
magnificent  "Hillary's  Choice."  It  was 
one  of  the  finest,  most  revealing  profiles 
I  have  ever  read.  Whatever  happens  to 
Bill  Clinton,  he  will  remain  one  of  our 
greatest  and  most  intriguing  presidents.  I 
suspect  it  is  our  witch-hunting  Republi- 
can Congress  that  will  bear  the  blot. 
Most  Americans,  I  believe,  hope  the 
marvelous  Hillary  will  stick  with  him. 
They  are  a  fabulous  combination. 

GEORGE  DeMARE 

Saugerties,  New  York 

IN  RESEARCHING  HER  ARTICLE  on  the 
Clintons,  Gail  Sheehy  called  me  to  check 
out  a  rumor.  She  said  that  she  had  heard 
that  I  had  sat  at  the  same  table  as  Presi- 
dent Clinton  at  a  dinner  party  on  Martha's 
Vineyard,  and  that  she  had  heard  from 
somebody  at  another  table  that  the  presi- 
dent had  talked  about  the  Old  Testament 
definition  of  adultery.  I  told  her  that  there 
was  absolutely  no  truth  to  the  story,  that  I 
had  heard  every  word  of  the  discussion  at 
the  table,  that  the  president  and  I  had  in- 
deed discussed  several  stories  from  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  but  that  not  a  single 
word  had  been  mentioned  about  adul- 
tery. She  said,  "Well,  it  was  a  good  sto- 
ry, but  I  guess  it  isn't  true."  Although 
Sheehy  knew  that  there  was  no  truth  to 
the  story,  she  persisted  in  writing,  "Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  Clinton  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  Old  Testament  defi- 
nitions of  adultery."  While  it  is  literally  true 
that  there  was  one  such  account,  it  was 
an  untrue  hearsay  account,  and  Sheehy 
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A  magnet  for  the  eclectic. 

A  haven  for  the  extraordinary. 

The  ultimate  collision  of  extremes. 
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oes  a  hero  know 
she's  a  hero  if  no  one  tetts  her? 


Do  you  know  a  hero  no  one  else  knows?  A  hero  doesn't  haVe  to 
save  a  busload  of  school  kids  from  certain  disaster.      ; 

Or  score  the  winning  point  in  the  big  game. 
A  hero  can  be  anyone  who  inspires  you,  anyone  you  look  up  to, 
anyone  who  cheers  you  on,  makes  you  better  than  you  were  before- 
just  as  they  made  themselves  better 

«■■■ 

^^^B  than  they  were  before, 

ka^M  *  Do  you  know  a  hero? 

Tell  her. 
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Lavishly  illustrated, 
brimming  with  information, 
designed  to  indulge  the  reader 
in  all  the  luxuries  of  fine  travel. 


"Practically  the  p 

only  thing  they  | 

can't  do  is  call  you 

a  cab."     — Elle 
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f\nne  yi/itson  t>Crtae -- 

invites  you  to  set  your  spirit  free 

Living  in  Process 

Basic  Truths  for  Living 
the  Path  of  the  Soul 


"A  vital  and  precious  guide. .  .A  plea 
for  honesty,  love,  compassion,  and 
respect  for  the  human  inner  process. 
— Frederick  Franck,  author  of 
The  Z$n  oj  Seeing   and  To  Be  Human 
Against  All  Odds 

"Living  in  Process  has  the  power  to 
change  the  way  our  society  thinks." 
— Margot  Cairnes,  author  of 

Approaching  the  Corporate  Heart 

To  hear  Anne  Wilson  Schaef  discussing 
Lining  in  Process,  call  BOOKTALK  at 
818-788-9722,  code  4.658 

-       -~        A  Ballantine  Wellspring  Hardcover 
v\  ^'     The  Ballantine  Publishing  Group 
www.  1  andomhouse.com/BB/ 
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knew  when  she  published  this  statemq 
thai  she  was  purveying  a  false  rumor 

Some  people  may  be  addicted  to  si 
and  others  to  power.  Sheehy  seems  a< 
dieted  to  gossip,  whether  true  or  fall 
She  just  can't  resist  telling  a  good  stoj 
even  if  she  knows  it's  not  true. 

ALAN  M    DF.RSHOWri 

Felix  Frankfurter  I'rolessoi  ul  lav 

Harvard  Law  Schol 

Cambridge.  Massaduiscd 

GAIL  SHEEHY  REPLIES  Following  my  J 
to  Professor  Dershowitz,  I  persisted  in  dial  in 
the  story.  Another  guest  characterized  the  convi 
sat/on  about  the  Old  Testament  as  having  inclk 
edan  interest,  expressed  by  the  president,  in  stem 
that  involved  adultery.  Definitions  of  sexual  raj 
lions  were  very  much  on  the  president's  mind  la 
August,  before  and  after  his  grand-jury  test  in/or, 
Less  than  a  week  before  the  Martha's  Vineyai 
party,  he  had  a  similar  discussion  about  biblic 
stories  of  adultery  with  the  Reverend  Jesse Jacksi 


Yellow  Fever 


DAVID  KAMP'S  ARTICLE  "The  Tabid 
Decade"  [February]  is  an  absolutely  br 
liant  analysis  of  our  media-saturated  ci 
ture.  But  he  is  sorely  wrong  in  writing  thi 
60  Minutes  is  among  the  programs  coi 
tributing  to  tabloid  reporting.  This  prograi 
is  the  last  on  network  TV  to  hold  a  hig 
standard  of  journalism.  It  simply  cant  t 
categorized  with  Dateline  or  20/20.  If 
news  programs  followed  the  lead  of 
Minutes  rather  than  opting  for  sensations 
istic,  emotionally  driven  stories  played  oj 
like  soap  operas,  then  the  "blurring  of  di 
tinctions"  between  entertainment  and  ne 
wouldn't  be  so  prevalent.  Otherwise,  Kami 
article  is  flawless  and  a  much-needed  c; 
tique  on  our  society  of  media  cynics. 

SARAH  FISH 
Brooklyn,  New  Y( 

EDITOR 'S  NOTE:  Sarah  Fisher  was  not  a  C\ 
employee  when  this  letter  was  written,  but  she, 
now  an  associate  producer  at  CBS.com. 


Waiting  for  Yoda 


I  DON'T  KNOW  if  I  should  love  or  ha| 
you  for  putting  out  that  great  article 
Star  Wars:  Episode  I— The  Phantom  A/tj 
ace  ["The   Force   Is   Back,"  by   Dav 
Kamp,  February].  I  love  Star  Wars;  it 
lows  me  to  venture  into  a   far  bet 
place  than  the  one  1  am  currently  inj 
still  get  goose  bumps,  fall  in  love,  lauj 
and  rally  behind  the  Rebels  in  the  orij 
nal  trilogy,  although   1  have  the  whej 
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Romantic  Whispers 


lirtatious  Laughter. 


Machine  Gun  Fire. 
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Listen  to  National  Public  Radio's®  All  Things  Considered'1  and  let  us  take  you  wom  the  everyday  to 

the  unreal.  From  the  politically  astute  to  the  criminally  insane.  Stay  tuned^o  NPR  and  discover 

news  that  intrigues,  music  that  enchants  and  talk  that  challenges.  Co  to  where  the 

sound  shapes  the  stoiy.  And  change  the  way  you  experience  everything. 


find  All  Things  Considered  on  your  local  NPR  member  station,  call  I  -877-NPR-FIND  or  visit  hup:    find.npr.org. 
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suk's  i|ramatic. 
Alluring.  Provocative. 


Her  Academyj  Award  cameos 

include  "Casablanca"  and 

the  films  pt  Coppola... 


In  1999,  kou'U  cast  her 
in  the  role  of  *hc  millennium... 


You're  invited  to  craft 

a  sensational  movie  scene 

(1,500-2,000  words)  in  which 


ie  star... 

he  Prize? 

ty  Fair's 
ny  Award* 


Lights! 


I  i(;junoe  DAMP. I 


Camera! 


I  \  GRANDE  f)AMI 


Action! 


Send  your  typed,  original  movie  scene  by 
December  31.  1W  to 

Vanity  Fair  Promotion  Dept., 

350  Madison  Ave.,  NY,  NY   10017 

Attn:    I.a  Grande  Dame  Contest. 

For  complete  details,  rules  and  regulations, 
see  "Vanity  Fair  Agenda"  in  this  issue. 

Congratulation!  to  our  1S>9S  contest 
winner!  Visit  ««». clicquot.com  to  read 
the  « inning  screen 
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thing  memorized.  I  found  youi  article 
very  informative  and  the  photographs  su- 
perb. Here  is  the  bad  part:  reading  and 
seeing  things  such  ;ts  your  feature  just 
make  me  more  impatient  lor  Episode  I  to 
come  out.  Thanks  lor  saying  that  Episode 
I  is  probably  going  lo  outdo  Titanic  at  the 
box  office.  Certain  parlies  really  needed 
to  hear  that. 

MATTHEW  NASH 
Lee's  Summit,  Missouri 


In  Love  and  War 


SEBASTIAN  JUNGER'S  ARTICLE  ["Addict- 
ed to  Danger,"  February]  does  a  terrible 
injustice  to  the  memory  of  my  fellow  free- 
dom fighter  Carlos  Mavroleon.  Rather 
than  discussing  the  qualities  that  made 
him  such  an  extraordinary  human  being- 
courage  and  conviction,  honor  and  integri- 
ty—the piece  draws  inordinate  attention  to 
things  that  meant  nothing  to  Carlos. 

Carlos  went  to  Afghanistan  not  to  look 
for  danger  but  rather  to  fight  for  a  cause 
in  which  he  deeply  believed.  To  raise 
questions  over  his  role  in  the  Afghan  war 
misses  the  point:  whether  he  was  a  foot 
soldier  or  a  platoon  leader,  he  contrib- 
uted, in  a  significant  way,  to  what  was  ar- 
guably the  greatest  cause  for  freedom  in 
recent  history.  For  his  heroism  and  dedi- 
cation to  our  cause,  he  won  our  bound- 
less admiration  and  respect. 

MASOOD  FARIVAR 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 


Bedford  Hills,  10507 

AS  A  RESIDENT  OF  Bedford  for  nearly  25 
years,  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  Alex 
Shoumatoff  ["And  So  to  Bedford,"  Febru- 
ary] captured  some  of  the  beauty  of  this 
lovely  town.  Our  home,  a  modest  three- 
bedroom  on  one  acre  (there  are  many 
such  places  in  Bedford),  provided  us  a 
wonderful  place  to  raise  two  kids. 

However,  while  I  admit  that  part  of  the 
cachet  of  the  town  is  the  presence  of  peo- 
ple with  considerable  wealth  and  celebrity, 
I've  never  been  to  one  of  their  homes  or 
to  their  parties.  And  aside  from  occasional 
glimpses  of  them  at  church  or  around 
town,  I  knew  nothing  about  their  habits  or 
character.  From  Shoumatoff's  article  1 
now  gather  that  many  of  them  are  shal- 
low, self-absorbed,  and  imbued  with  an 
unholy  need  to  show  off.  How  delighted 
they  must  have  been  when  your  story  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  form  a  parade. 

JOHN  B.  LA  MARE 
Bedford,  New  York 


HOW  MANY  ODES  to  vanishing  prep  life 
must  we  be  subjected  to?  You've  always 
had  a  tendency  lo  glorify  the  "right"  kind 
<>l  money,  but  this  was  way  over  the  lop. 
Although  Shoumatoff  makes  obligatory 
noises  about  the  town's  anti-Semitism,  it's 
clear  he  believes  old  Bedford  is  about  as 
good  as  it  gets.  And  in  case  anyone  was 
confused:  the  descriptions  of  dog  hair  on 
l he  sofas,  the  unshaven  people  in  greasy 
clothes,  the  popcorn  served  in  pic  tins- 
these  don't  mean  that  the  "hilltoppers" 
are  slobs  who  can't  cook,  but  rather  that 
only  peasants  are  good  at  things  like 
laundry  and  vacuuming. 

SARAH  GRAVES  STELFOtf 
Bragg  Creek,  Alberta 


Drama  King 


IN  1982, 1  WAS  EMPLOYED  at  the  soon-to- 
be-opened  Cineplex  Odeon  theaters  in 
the  Beverly  Center  in  Los  Angeles.  This 
was  Cineplex  Odeon's  first  U.S.  venture, 
and  Garth  Drabinsky,  who  was  chairman 
at  the  time,  was  on-site  every  day  fot 
months  before  the  opening  ["The  World 
According  to  Garth,"  by  Suzanna  Ann 
drews,  February].  Each  day,  I  watched 
in  horrified  fascination  as  he  berated 
everyone  from  carpenters  to  managers  to 
candy  girls  with  a  viciousness  completely 
out  of  proportion  to  the  perceived  ofl 
fenses.  I  have  followed  his  erratic  career 
ever  since,  and  was  not  the  least  bit  sur- 
prised at  his  latest  troubles  with  Livent.  ^ 
look  forward  to  his  eventual  extradition 

BRAD  CART 
Indialantic,  Florida] 
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CORRECTION:  On  page  164  of  the  FebruaM 
issue,  we  stated  that  Eiba  lcahn  was  corporate raidm 
Carl  Icahn  's  ex-  ri  >ife  and  that  she  lived  in  Bedford, 
Neiv  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  hahn  are  not  divorced, 
although  they  have  been  estranged  for  many  yearn 
Mrs.  hahn  recently  moved  away  from  Bedford. 

Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  the 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone 
number  to:  Vanity  Fair,  350  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10017.  Address  electronic 
mail  to  vfmail@vf.com.  The  magazine  reserves, 
the  right  to  edit  submissions,  which  may  be  pub- 
lished or  otherwise  used  in  any  medium.  All 
submissions  become  the  properly  of  Vanity  Fain 

Those  submitting  manuscripts,  photographs, 
artwork,  or  other  material  lo  Vanity  Fair  for 
consideration  should  not  send  originals  unless 
requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  Vanity  Fair.  All 
unsolicited  materials  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  self-addressed  overnight-delivery  envelope, 
postage  paid.  However,  Vanity  Fair  is  not 
responsible  for  unsolicited  submissions. 
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DEATH  AND  THE  MASTER 

The  100th  anniversary  of  Alfred  Hitchcock's  birth  brings  a  fresh 

onslaught  of  retrospectives  and  books  about  a  man  who  has  already  been 

mythologized  more  than  any  other  director.  But  his  genius  is  so 

richly  varied  and  suffused  with  cryptic  clues  (and  MacGuffins)  that  the  hunt 

for  the  real  Hitchcock  may  last  another  century 
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GOOD  EVENING:  V 
directing  Shadow  of  a  Di 


ovie  directors  are  sup- 
posed to  be  larger  than 
life,  Caesars  of  all  they 
survey.  From  the  birth  of 
cinema— from  the  silent 
epics  of  Sergei  Eisen- 
stein,  Abel  Gance,  and  D.  W.  Griffith  into 
the  sound  era— the  film  director  has  dou- 
bled as  field  commander.  John  Ford  re- 
creating cavalry  movements  in  Utah's  Mon- 
ument Valley,  Leni  Riefenstahl  supervising 
Nazi  parades,  Cecil  B.  De  Mille  staging 
biblical  spectacles  with  throngs  of  costumed 
extras,  David  Lean  bracing  himself  against 
the  raging  winds  (Ryan's  Daughter)  and 
desert  sands  (Lawrence  of  Arabia),  Sam 
Peckinpah  detonating  a  horse-crowded 
bridge  in  The  Wild  Bunch— of  such  stuff 
fearless  leaders  are  made.  But  there  is  an- 
other traditional  role,  less  grand  but  equal- 
ly enduring,  of  the  director  as  nimble  chef, 
whipping  up  treats  which  contain  nasty  sur- 
prises. In  this  camp,  which  encompasses 


practical  jokers  from  Luis  Bunuel  to  John 
Waters,  no  one  served  death  as  a  cold  dish 
with  more  Jeevesian  aplomb  than  Alfred 
Hitchcock.  A  pudgy  man  who  seemed  to 
hold  on  to  his  baby  fat  for  protective 
padding,  Hitchcock  elevated  the  voyeurism 
implicit  in  all  filmmaking  into  an  explicit 
stare  and  aesthetic  statement.  Popularity 
meant  more  to  him  than  it  did  to  the  field- 
commander  directors,  who  were  content  to 
play  God.  Long  before  his  name  became 
synonymous  with  his  droll  brand  of  ma- 
cabre, Hitchcock  put  his  own  face  on  his 
product,  introducing  his  films  in  coming  at- 
tractions, making  cameo  appearances  which 
his  fans  learned  to  anticipate  (popping  up  in 
a  weight-loss  ad  in  Lifeboat,  walking  a  pair 
of  dogs  in  Vie  Birds),  lending  his  name  to 
pulp  magazines,  book  anthologies,  and 
board  games,  and  becoming  the  only  legen- 
dary director  to  make  himself  at  home  in 
America's  living  room  as  the  host  of  Allied 
Hitchcock  Presents,  where  his  distinguished- 


penguin  silhouette  became  the  most  famous 
profile  in  television.  Introducing  each  epi- 
sode, he  enunciated  his  English  vowels  to 
suggest  a  wry  mortician  talking  shop. 

Do  you  have  a  desire  to  be  remembered' 
I  don't  think  so. 

/  mean,  do  you  think  about  posterity'.' 
What  did  posterity  ever  do  for  me? 

—Alfred  Hitchcock, 

interviewed  by  Peter  Bogdanovich, 

in  Who  the  Devil  Made  It. 

bile  Hitchcock  was  alive,  his  salesman- 
ship made  him  suspect  in  the  eyes  of  I 
some  American  critics.  Vie  New  Repua 
lie's  Stanley  Kautfmann  labeled  Hitchcock  "a 
successful  cynic"  in  the  Somerset  Maugham 
mold,  chalking  up  Hitchcock's  success  to 
shrewd  pandering.  "In  the  country  of  the 
bland,  the  wan-eyed  is  king,"  Kaull'mann 
aphorized  in  1963.  The  cultural  landscape 
has  been  bombed  c  < >  n  1 1  n  i  i  i  >  on  pag  i    i 4 j 
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ontinued  i  hum  pag i  136  beyond  rec- 
ognition since  then,  and  Hitchcock's 
lame  has  not  only  lasted  but  retained 
s  catchphrase  status  as  a  synonym  for 
uspense.  Since  Hitchcock's  death  in 
9X0,  posterity  has  done  plenty  for  him. 
Hitchcock  is  the  most  intuitive  and 
irophetic  of  all  our  popular  artists," 
ieorge  W.  S.  Trow  proclaims  in  his  re- 
ent  book.  My  Pilgrim's  Progress  (Pan- 
tieon),  voicing  the  new  consensus.  Nine- 
;cn  ninety-nine  marks  the  100th  anni- 
ersary  of  Alfred  Hitchcock's  birth,  an 
vent  that  will  feature  full-scale  retro- 
pectives  of  his  work,  the  publication  of 
Utchcock's  Notebooks,  by  Dan  Auiler 
Avon  Books),  and  a  five-day  confer- 
nce  being  hosted  by  New  York  Univer- 
ity's  Department  of  Cinema  Studies 
his  October  titled  "Hitchcock:  A  Cen- 
mnial  Celebration." 

rhese  forthcoming  homages  amount 
to  an  avalanche  on  top  of  an  ava- 
lanche. In  his  book  of  interviews 
/ith  Hitchcock  (Hitchcock /Truff out, 
983),  Truffaut  predicted  that  before 
he   end   of  the   century    Hitchcock 


FAMILY  AFFAIR:  The  Hitchcocks— 
Alfred,  his  wife,  Alma,  and 
their  daughter,  Patricia — on  a  morning 
stroll  with  their  dogs,  Edward  IX, 
a  spaniel,  and  Mr.  Jenkins,  a  Sealyham 
terrier,  in  Los  Angeles,  1939. 


Popularity  meant  more  to  Hitchcock  than  it  did  to  the  field-commander  directors. 


ommentary  would  rival  that  on  Marcel 
'roust,  a  comparison  which  sounded 
anciful  at  the  time  but  now  appears 
lairvoyant.  No  director  has  inspired 
nore  word  count  on  every  possible  as- 
•ect  of  his  personal  life,  creative  output, 
tersistent  childhood  fears,  and  embed- 
led  psychosexual  coding.  He  has  been 
he  subject  of  standard  biographies;  col- 
actions  of  interviews;  "The  Making  of 
. ."  books  about  individual  films;  recent 
nemoirs  by  the  actress  Janet  Leigh  (Psy- 
ho:  Behind  the  Scenes  of  the  Classic 
rhriller)  and  the  novelist  and  screen- 
vriter  Evan  Hunter  (Me  and  Hitch):  criti- 
al  studies  of  his  scare  tactics  and  recur- 
ing  motifs,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  MacGuffin,"  his  term  for  the  delib- 
rately  vague  pretext  used  to  set  the  plot 
nachinery  into  motion  (a  stolen  briefcase 
>r  a  microfilm  involving  unspecified  "gov- 
■rnment  secrets");  Lacanian-Derridean 
leconstructions,  such  as  Hitchcock's  Bi- 
Yextuality:  Lacan,  Feminisms,  and  Queer 
lieory,  by  Robert  Samuels;  scene-by-scene 
ind  even  frame-by-frame  studies  of  indi- 
'idual  films  (Camille  Paglia's  tour  de  force 
ribute  to  The  Birds  and  Stefan  Sharff's 
The  Art  of  Looking  in  Hitchcock's  Rear 
Window);  a  scholarly  newsletter  published 
n  Australia  called  The  MacGuffin  (which 
las  its  own  Web  site,  www.labyrinth.net. 
iu/  "muffin);  and  a  journal  called  Hitch- 


cock Annual,  whose  latest  issue  offers  an 
interpretation  of  Hitchcock's  cameo  ap- 
pearance in  Torn  Curtain— "In  Torn  Cur- 
tain we  see  a  progenitorial  Hitchcock 
sitting  in  an  armchair  (suggestive  of  a 
director's  chair)  reacting  when  the  infant 
(an  extension  of  himself,  his  double,  his 
film,  his  future)  creates  chaos  in  his  lap." 
Chaos  being  a  soggy  diaper.  The  Gore 
Vidal  phrase  "scholar-squirrels"  applies  to 
the  Hitchcockians  and  their  nut-gathering 
activities  as  they  go  theme-spotting  and 
detail-quibbling.  That  same  issue  of  Hitch- 
cock Annual  scrutinizes  The  Art  of  Look- 
ing in  Hitchcock's  Rear  Window,  correct- 
ing the  author  for  saying  the  newlywed 
husband  is  wearing  white  shorts  when 
"he  is  actually  wearing  blue  pajama  bot- 
toms." Like  Trekkers,  Hitchcockians  have 
no  trivia  threshold. 

Born  in  1899,  in  a  suburb  east  of  Lon- 
don, Alfred  Hitchcock  was  raised 
Catholic  and  educated  by  the  Jesuits, 
a  moral  education  that  wedded  free- 
floating  guilt  to  logical  rigor,  a  combina- 
tion guaranteed  to  leave  one  clear-minded 
but  uneasy.  In  his  biography  Hitch:  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Alfred  Hitchcock 
(1978),  John  Russell  Taylor  describes  the 
discipline  at  St.  Ignatius  College,  where 
corporal  punishment— caning— was  ap- 
plied with  psychological  subtlety.  "Once 


the  errant  child  was  sentenced  to  corporal 
punishment,  he  could  choose  for  him- 
self when  it  should  be  administered— first 
morning  break,  lunchtime,  mid-afternoon 
or  the  end  of  the  day.  Naturally  the  child 
put  off  the  fateful  moment  as  long  as 
possible,  sweating  all  day."  This  desire 
to  postpone  inevitable  pain  as  long  as 
possible  may  have  been  the  source  of  the 
delay  tactics  and  wicked  teases  Hitch- 
cock refined  as  a  director.  He  made  the 
audience  wait  for  a  violent  act  it  both 
dreaded  and  desired. 

As  Hitchcock  wrote  in  an  article  called 
"Why  I  Am  Afraid  of  the  Dark"  (1960), 
"In  cinematographic  style,  'suspense'  con- 
sists in  inciting  a  breathless  curiosity  and 
in  establishing  a  complicity  between  the 
director  and  the  spectator,  who  knows 
what  is  going  to  happen."  He  distin- 
guished between  surprise,  which  makes 
audiences  jump,  and  suspense,  which  keeps 
them  in  a  state  of  anticipation.  From  an 
efficiency  standpoint,  suspense  is  much 
more  time-productive.  As  Hitchcock  ex- 
plained to  Peter  Bogdanovich: 

You  and  I  sit  talking  here  and  there's  a  bomb 
in  the  room.  We're  having  a  very  innocuous 
conversation  about  nothing.  Boring.  Doesn't 
mean  a  thing.  Suddenly,  boom!  The  bomb 
goes  off  and  [the  audience  is]  shocked  tor 
fifteen  seconds.  Now  you  change  it.  Pla\  the 
same  scene,  insert  the  bomb,  show  that  the 
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bomb  is  placed  there,  establish  that  it's  going 
to  go  off  ai  one  o'clock  it's  now  a  quarter  of 

one.  ten  of  one  show  a  eloek  on  the  wall, 
back  to  the  same  scene.  Now  our  conversa- 
tion becomes  very  vital,  by  its  sheer  non- 
sense "I  ook  under  the  table!  You  Tool!" 
Now  they're  working  lor  ten  minutes,  instead 
of  being  surprised  for  fifteen  seconds. 

I  Iter  St.  Ignatius,  Hitchcock  studied  en- 

II  gineering  and  worked  as  a  graphic  ar- 
/ 1  list  in  the  advertising  department  of  a 
manufacturing  firm.  Drawn  to  movies,  he 
began  designing  title  cards  for  Famous 
Players-Lasky,  which  set  up  a  British  pro- 
duction shop  in  1919. 

It  was  here  that  Hitchcock  had  his  first 
opportunity  to  direct.  Some  of  his  work 


mance,  in  which  he  thwarted  Sel/nick's 
meddling  designs  by  shooting  the  bare 
minimum  of  the  script  and  leaving  no  al- 
ternative takes  and  angles  lor  outsiders  to 
reassemble.  "Hitch's  material  was  a  |ig- 
saw  which  permitted  of  only  one  solu- 
tion: his"  (Taylor's  Hitch).  Rebecca,  which 
won  the  Academy  Award  for  outstanding 
production,  was  followed  by  Foreign  Cor- 
respondent (1940),  in  which  Joel  McCrea 
climbed  into  the  trench  coat  to  defend 
democracy.  Alfred  Hitchcock  was  on 
course  to  becoming  the  British  institution 
that  America  would  adopt  as  its  own. 

But  enough  chronology.  The  arc  and 
highlights  of  Hitchcock's  American  ca- 
reer are  so  well  known  that  they  need  no 


films  bog  down  in  explanatory  blather 

the  psychoanalytical  rigmarole  of  Spell- 
bound ( 1945),  the  tiresome  business  about 
switched  keys  in  Dial  M  for  Murder 
( 1954),  the  long-winded  diagnosis  of  Nor- 
man Bates's  mother  complex  at  the  end 
of  Psycho  (1960).  The  entire  script  of 
Rope  ( 1948)  is  a  witless  twitter  of  Broad- 
way banter;  filming  it  in  long,  continuous 
takes  was  a  stunt  that  didn't  make  the 
movie  version  any  less  stagy.  As  late  as 
Frenzy  (1972),  there  are  comic-relief  ex- 
changes in  Hitchcock  which  present  the 
actors  like  pheasants  under  glass.  Clearly 
there  was  something  about  the  enclosure 
of  theater  that  satisfied  Hitchcock  more 
than  he  would  admit. 


Alfred  Hitchcock  made  the  audience  wait  for  a  violent  act  it  both  dreaded  and  desired. 


was  filmed  theater  (The  Farmer's  Wife, 
1928),  while  other  movies,  such  as  The 
Lodger  ( 1926),  had  intimations  of  the  cat- 
and-mouse  games  Hitchcock  would  later 
play  in  Suspicion  ( 1941 )  and  Shadow  of  a 
Doubt  (1943).  Hitchcock  always  main- 
tained that  silent  film  was  invaluable 
schooling  in  how  to  tell  stories  without 
words,  through  composition,  editing,  and 
punctuating  detail.  He  even  married  a 
film  editor.  Alma  Reville,  whose  eye 
would  prove  invaluable.  Silent  film  also 
brought  out  his  resourcefulness  regarding 
optical  effects.  He  devised  a  trick  shot  in- 
volving a  monocle  in  Easy  Virtue  (1927), 
had  a  glass  floor  built  for  The  Lodger  so 
that  pacing  feet  could  be  shown  from  be- 
low, and  developed  a  mural- 
ist's  eye  for  matte  back- 
drops. "The  beauty  of  a 
matte  is  that  you  can  be- 
come God,"  he  told  Bog- 
danovich.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  talkies,  Hitchcock 
employed  sound  as  an  ele- 
ment to  be  used  as  precisely 
and  expressively  as  any  oth- 
er film  element.  The  lasting 
triumphs  of  Hitchcock's  En- 
glish period  are  The  Man 
Who  Knew  Too  Much  (1934, 
remade  in  1956  with  Doris  Day  and 
James  Stewart),  The  39  Steps  (1935), 
which  was  Phoebe  Caulfield's  favorite 
movie  in  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye,  and  The 
Lady  Vanishes  (1938).  In  1938  the  pro- 
ducer David  O.  Selznick  invited  Hitch- 
cock to  Hollywood  to  direct  a  movie 
based  on  the  story  of  the  Titanic,  which 
will  remain  one  of  those  great  what-if 
projects.  Hitchcock  and  his  wife  left  En- 
gland and  relocated  to  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  instead  directed  Rebecca  ( 1940), 
the  Joan  Fontaine-Laurence  Olivier  ro- 


narrative  recap.  What  interests  me  are  the 
misperceptions  about  Hitchcock  and  his 
work  which  persist  to  this  day.  Re-seeing 
his  films,  I  was  struck  by  how  much  ver- 
bal blockage  clogs  the  drain.  Hitchcock 
told  TrutTaut,  "In  many  of  the  films  now 
being  made,  there  is  very  little  cinema: 
they  are  mostly  what  I  call  'photographs 
of  people  talking.'  When  we  tell  a  story 
in  cinema,  we  should  resort  to  dialogue 
only  when  it's  impossible  to  do  other- 
wise." Given  such  an  emphasis  on  fluent 
storytelling,  it's  remarkable  how  often  his 


I  nother  myth  about  Hitchcock  is  that 

II  he  was  a  perfectionist  whose  films  are 
J 1  models  of  meticulous  pre-production, 
surface  plausibility,  and  narrative  coher- 
ence. Using  his  celebrated  storyboards 
(many  of  which  are  reprinted  in  Hitch- 
cock's Notebooks),  he  would  map  out  the 
movie  like  an  extended  comic  strip.  The 
actual  filming  would  be  a  faithful  trans- 
ference of  his  sketchbook  to  celluloid. 
Hitchcock  undeniably  did  his  homework, 
but  his  homework  often  had  a  lot  of 
holes.  Reviewing  Secret  Agent  (1936)  in 
the  London  Spectator,  Graham  Greene 
noted  such  laughable  absurdities  as  "the 
secret  agent  who  loudly  discusses  his  in- 
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A  woman  of  elegance,  Alfred  Hitchcock  once  wrote,  will  never  cease  to  surprise  you. 
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structions  in  front  of  the  hall  porter  of  a 
Swiss  hotel  and  who  brandishes  his  only 
clue  to  a  murder  in  a  crowded  casino," 
and  lamented,  "How  unfortunate  it  is  that 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  a  clever  director,  is  al- 
lowed to  produce  and  even  to  write  his 
own  films,  though  as  a  producer  he  has 
no  sense  of  continuity  and  as  a  writer  he 
has  no  sense  of  life." 

Hitchcock's  work  was  always  glitchy.  The 
critic  Manny  Farber  cited  "a  speed- 
ing car  in  which  the  only  thing  mov- 
ing is  Ingrid  Bergmans  overteased  coif- 
fure" in  Notorious  (1946);  Rope  has  a 
scene  in  which  Farley  Granger,  giving 
one  of  the  worst  performances  of  anyone's 
career  as  a  member  of  a  Leopold-Loeb 
pair,  smashes  a  glass  he's  holding  in  a 
moment  of  fright  and  soon  after  sits  down 
at  the  piano  to  play,  both  hands  unban- 
daged  (he  would  have  been  bleeding  all 
over  the  keys);  and  Camille  Paglia  con- 
sidered the  New  England  accent  of  the 
shopkeeper  in  The  Birds  (1963),  which  is 
set  in  Bodega  Bay,  California,  "a  major 
gaffe."  In  Hitchcock's  later  work— papier- 
mache  puppetry  of  Cold  War  intrigue 
such  as  Torn  Curtain  (1966)  and  Topaz 
(1969)— the  fakery  (rear  projections,  tacky 
sets)  showed  Hitchcock  unable  to  keep 
up  a  good  front.  Recording  such  flubs  is 
not  to  engage  in  revisionism  at  Hitch- 
cock's expense  but  to  place  his  strengths 
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and  flaws  in  perspective.  As  Manny  Far- 
ber wrote,  "To  put  Hitchcock  either  up 
or  down  isn't  the  point;  the  point  is  stick- 
ing to  the  material  as  it  is,  rather  than 
drooling  over  behind-the-camera  feats  of 
engineering." 

Hitchcock's  greatness  is  as  a  pictorial 
showman— a  creator  of  billboards— not  as 
a  conscientious  realist.  With  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  Michelangelo  Antonioni 
(whom  Hitchcock  admired),  no  director 
has  shown  a  greater  aptitude  for  framing 
and  pitting  actors  against  architectural  sur- 
roundings. Buildings  in  Hitchcock's  films 
have  mystery,  presence.  In  so  many  post- 
70s  films,  the  intermediate  zone  between 
the  actors  and  their  backdrops— the  mid- 
dle distance— is  rendered  indistinct  as  di- 
rectors cram  in  as  much  production- 
value  verisimilitude  as  the  screen  will 
hold.  In  Hitchcock's  films,  everything 
is  cleanly  delineated,  angled,  empha- 
sized, and  juxtaposed.  Foreground  and 
background  appear  scissored  and  pasted 
against  each  other  to  create  a  dynamic 
clash.  As  he  told  Bogdanovich,  "You  see, 
the  point  is  that  you  are,  first  of  all,  in  a 
two-dimensional  medium.  Mustn't  forget 
that.  You  have  a  rectangle  to  fill.  Fill  it. 
Compose  it."  He  objected  to  having  "air 
space"  around  actors'  heads  and  bodies 
because  it  padded  the  screen  with  use- 
less depth. 

The  glamorous  faces  of  Hitchcock's  stars 


are  legendary  facades  set  against  other 
legendary  facades,  icons  versus  sites.  A 
scenic  tour  through  Hitchcock's  world 
would  include  the  Spanish  mission  in 
Vertigo  (1958),  groved  in  shadows,  and 
the  museum  rooms  where  the  lateral  pan 
of  his  camera  makes  the  walls  look  like 
sliding  panels;  the  office  building  in  the 
opening  sequence  of  North  by  Northwest 
( Hitchcock's  trains-planes-and-automobiles 
excursion,  in  which  Cary  Grant  confronts 
every  mode  of  transportation),  whose 
windows  reflect  the  streaming  bustle  of 
New  York  City,  and  the  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright-like  house  perched  on  a  cliff 
which  serves  as  the  enemy  agents'  HQ,  a 
weaponlike  structure  with  jutting  edges; 
the  drab,  almost  government-issue  Phoenix 
office  Janet  Leigh  embezzles  from  in  Psy- 
eho,  and  the  Gothic-gingerbread  bat  house 
looming  above  the  Bates  Motel,  where  she 
meets  her  fate.  Hitchcock  also  made  clas- 
sic use  of  national  monuments— the  Stat- 
ue of  Liberty  in  Saboteur  (1942)  and  the 
presidential  faces  on  Mount  Rushmore, 
down  which  Cary  Grant  and  Eva  Marie 
Saint  skitter  in  North  by  Northwest.  Hitch- 
cock said  he  wanted  to  have  Cary  Grant 
sneeze  in  Lincoln's  nose.  That  was  the 
limit  of  his  impudence.  Where  contempo- 
rary filmmakers  don't  hesitate  to  demolish 
national  landmarks  (the  While  House 
incinerated  in  Independence  Day,  the  Stat- 
ue of  Liberty's  lopped  head  sinking  un- 
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derwater  in  Deep  Impact),  Hitchcock 
played  with  American  iconography, 
Pop-art-style.  He  didn't  believe  in 

breaking  his  toys. 

omen  are  the  other  wondrous  ar- 
tifices in  Hitchcock's  work.  Not 
because  of  their  physiques  (he 
wouldn't  have  known  how  to  handle 
Marilyn  Monroe's  milk-shake  wiggle), 
but  because  of  the  trim  structural  in- 
tegrity of  their  wardrobes,  accented 
colors,  accessories,  and  hairstyles 
their  glossy-magazine  look.  Where  a 
sexpol  flaunts  her  assets,  a  lady  keeps 
something  piquant  in  reserve.  A  wom- 
an of  elegance,  he  wrote,  will  never 
cease  to  surprise  you.  Probably  a  vir- 
gin until  he  was  25,  married  to  the 
same  woman  his  entire  life,  Hitchcock 
practiced  a  "Look,  don't  touch"  form 
of  female  idolatry.  Like  George  Balan- 
chine  with  his  favorite  ballerinas,  he 
was  a  Pygmalion  with  his  leading 
ladies,  fussing  over  every  aspect  of 
their  appearance.  Preparing  North  by 
Northwest,  he  sat  with  Eva  Marie 
Saint  at  Bergdorf  Goodman's  as  man- 
nequins modeled  outfits,  quarreled 
with  Kim  Novak  over  the  gray  suit  he 
selected  in  Vertigo,  and  chose  a  soft- 
green  suit  for  Tippi  Hedren  in  lite 
Birds.  He  wasn't  just  playing  pasha. 
The  designer  Edith  Head  said  that 
Hitchcock  had  a  "psychological  ap- 
proach to  costume,"  a  sophistication 
that  has  become  almost  extinct.  (He 
also  had  a  psychological  understand- 
ing of  coiffure.  Seen  from  James  Stew- 
art's point  of  view,  Novak's  French 
twist  in  Vertigo  resembles  a  nautilus 
shell,  a  small  symbolic  vortex.)  One  of 
the  reasons  Hitchcock  remakes  look 
so  declasse  is  that  young  actresses  to- 
day don't  know  how  to  walk,  much 
less  dress.  Compare  Tippi  Hedren's 


HIGH  ANXIETY:  From  above, 

Robert  Cummings  and 

Norman  Lloyd  hang  from 

the  Statue  of  Liberty's 

torch  in  Saboteur;  in  North 

by  Northwest,  Cary  Grant 

and  Eva  Marie  Saint 

cling  to  Mount  Rushmore; 

James  Stewart  struggles 

with  Raymond  Burr 

in  Rear  Window. 


woman,  tries  to  remake  another  in  her 
image,  telling  her  how  to  dress  and  fix 
bei  hair,  much  as  Hitchcock  did  with  his 
actresses.  Where  women  in  movies  today 
seem  expendable,  interchangeable,  their 
dewy  replacements  being  bred  like  gup- 
pies  on  Dawson's  Creek,  Vertigo's  lyrical 
hunger  derives  from  the  obsessive  be- 
lief that  there  is  only  one  woman  one 
spiritual-corporeal  ideal  who  can  sal- 
vage its  hero's  racked  soul.  The  movie  is 
a  modern  Orpheus  myth:  like  Orpheus 
in  pursuit  of  Eurydice,  Stewart  reclaims 
his  lost  love  from  the  re- 
gions of  the  dead  only 
to  lose  her  again  after  a 
dark,  treacherous  ascent 
(for  Orpheus,  the  steep 
trails  leading  from  the 
underworld;  for  Scottie, 
the  dizzying,  telescoping 
stairs  of  the  Spanish  bell 
tower).  For  both  couples, 
the  brief  reunion  results 
in  a  tragic  fall.  "Stretch- 
ing out  their  arms  to 
embrace  each  other,  they 
grasped  only  the  air!" 
(Bulfinch's  Mythology). 
The  last  shot  of  Vertigo, 
of  James  Stewart  stand- 
ing bereft  with  empty, 
useless  arms,  is  like  the  final  page 
torn  from  a  dream. 

If  Vertigo  is  Hitchcock's  art  master- 
piece. Rear  Window  is  its  entertain- 
ment equal.  I  can't  think  of  any 
movie  I  enjoy  more  and  get  more  out 
of  each  time  I  see  it.  From  the  blinds 
being  raised  under  the  credits  like 
curtains  on  a  three-act  play,  Rear 
Window  is  a  big  Broadway  production 
transplanted  to  a  studio  set,  as  James 
Stewart's  globe-trotting  newsmagazine 
photographer  L.  B.  Jefferies  ("Jeff"), 


In  Alfred  Hitchcock's  case,  fear  of  falling  may  symbolize  loss  of  control,  letting  go. 


clicky  entrance  in  The  Birds  (to  which 
Camille  Paglia  pays  honor  in  her  book  on 
the  film)  with  Gwyneth  Paltrow's  mopey 
slouch  in  A  Perfect  Murder,  the  remake  of 
Dial  M  for  Murder;  or  Grace  Kelly's 
pearled  sophistication  in  Rear  Window  with 
Daryl  Hannah's  droopy  deportment  in 
Christopher  Reeve's  misconceived  TV  re- 
make. The  gold  standard  in  blondes  has 
been  devalued  since  Kelly.  What  we  have 
now  are  pretty  doll  heads  mounted  on 
stems— attenuated  girlishness. 

If  Hitchcock's  interest  in  women  had 
been  merely  decorative,  acquisitive,  his 
work  would  have  dated  as  badly  as  an 


old  copy  of  Esquire.  It  hasn't.  Women  for 
him  weren't  pinups  or  figurines,  but 
passports  into  unknown  realms.  Like  Bal- 
anchine,  Martha  Graham,  and  Ingmar 
Bergman,  Hitchcock  placed  women  at 
the  center  of  the  universe,  at  the  source 
of  creativity,  eros,  and  mortality.  One 
reason  that  Vertigo  becomes  more  haunt- 
ing with  age  (aside  from  the  manic- 
depressive  attack  of  Bernard  Herrmann's 
score,  which  harks  back  to  Wagner  and 
ahead  to  Philip  Glass)  is  that  it  is  per- 
haps the  last  film  to  treat  woman  as  ar- 
chetype and  Romantic  ideal.  James  Stew- 
art's shattered  Scottie,  having  lost  one 


sidelined  in  a  leg  cast,  clocks  the  comings 
and  goings  of  his  courtyard   neighbors 
from  his  wheelchair.  It's  summer,  windows 
are  flung  open  in  the  un-air-conditionedl 
city,  and  every  apartment  seems  to  be  I 
putting  on  a  floor  show:  a  dancer,  whom  I 
he  nicknames  "Miss  Torso,"  flings  herself! 
around  to  the  brassy  strains  of  Leonardl 
Bernstein's  Fancy  Free;  an  aspiring  song-| 
writer  in  another  apartment  tries  to  batl 
out  a  hit  tune;  a  pair  of  cuties  sunbathe! 
on  the  roof  (ogled  by  a  helicopter);  a  newly-l 
wed  couple  conducts  an  all-out  honey-T 
moon    the  husband  leans  on  the  window-! 
sill,  looking  depleted    while  an  older  couple 
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bickers,  "We've  become  a  race  of  Peeping 
loins."  says  Jeff's  physical  therapist,  Stel 
la  (Thelma  Ritter),  in  case  we  didn't  get 

the  point.  That's  part  of  the  charm  of 
Rear  Window  it's  wittily  up-front  about 
its  agenda. 

As  George  W.  S.  Trow  notes  in  My  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  Rear  Window  is  Hitch- 
cock's most  theatrical  film,  the  cross  sec- 
tion of  lit  rooms  reminiscent  of  urban- 
tenement  dramas  like  Dead  End.  Yet  it 
isn't  stage-bound  and  marking  time,  like 
Rope  or  Dial  M  for  Murder.  The  roving  eye 
of  Hitchcock's  camera  follows  a  perfect 
diagram  across  the  screen  as  it  tracks  the 
aftermath  and  cover-up  of  a  murder,  creat- 
ing the  illusion  of  infinite  maneuverability 
within  an  enclosed  setting.  Aside  from  a 
Toto-like  dog  who  digs  up  the  garden,  a 
subtle  nod  to  The  Wizard  of  Oz,  the  mov- 
ie's one  Cinematic  Moment  arrives  when 


his  dumb  male  pride.  His  bacheloi  icsis- 
tance  is  no  match  lor  the  silk  web  being 
spun  around  him.  At  the  end,  Lisa,  having 
proved  herself  a  valiant  trouper,  lounges  tri- 
umphantly while  a  recuperating  Jeff  naps, 
both  of  his  legs  now  in  casts:  her  captive. 
Seeing  he's  asleep,  she  sets  aside  her  book. 
Beyond  die  High  Himalayas,  which  the 
viewer  assumes  she's  reading  lor  his  bene- 
fit, and  picks  up  a  copy  of  Harper's  Bazaar, 
paging  through  it  as  her  name  is  sung  on 
the  soundtrack.  The  feminine  realm  has 
been  restored  to  its  rightful  order. 

The  champagne  afterglow  of  Rear  Win- 
dow is  the  reverse  image  of  the  romantic 
desolation  of  Vertigo,  it's  difficult  to  think  of 
any  director  living  or  dead  who  could  ex- 
press either  joy  or  abandonment  with  such 
a  fine  wallop,  much  less  both.  (Brian  De 
Palma,  Hitchcock's  most  imaginative  imita- 
tor, can  sow  devastation  -see  Blow  Out  and 


Hitch  (That  is  one  reason  among  many 
why  (ius  Van  Sant's  recent  color  repro- 
duction was  a  mistake.  Anne  Heche's  or- 
ange outfits  were  also  an  affront.) 

Psycho  is  a  half-movie  which  itself  is 
divided  neatly  in  two.  The  opening  se- 
quences of  Janet  Leigh  with  her  lover 
lounging  in  bed  after  enjoying  a  matinee, 
her  embezzlement  and  Ilight,  the  rainy 
drive  in  the  dark  (windshield  wipers  have 
never  had  such  a  threatening  rhythm), 
have  a  classic  noir  propulsion.  Once  Leigh 
steps  into  the  shower  of  her  room  at  the 
Bates  Motel,  the  movie  enters  a  different 
aesthetic  dimension.  Shadows  are  ban- 
ished in  a  white  blare  of  hospital  light.  The 
images  are  wrested  from  their  social  milieu 
into  pure  abstraction.  The  slashing  knife, 
which  mimics  the  editing  cuts,  introduces 
a  formal  virtuosity  for  which  the  routine 
functionality  of  the  embezzlement  story 


The  Zapruder  clip  of  Hollywood  horror,  Psycho's  shower  scene  took  days  to  shoot. 


Grace  Kelly's  golden-toned  face  fills  the 
screen  for  the  first  time  as  she  bestows  a 
kiss  on  her  undeserving  lover,  her  shadow 
eclipsing  his  face  like  a  celestial  sphere. 
Hitchcock  uses  slow  motion  to  arrest  the 
touching  of  lips  and  lend  it  luxury  value. 
He  never  needed  to  follow  his  lovers  into 
the  bedroom.  Kisses  in  his  films  are  cli- 
maxes. (Orgasmic  fireworks  light  the  sky 
when  Cary  Grant  and  Grace  Kelly  con- 
nect lips  in  To  Cateh  a  Thief  [1955].) 

JEFF:  Speaking  of  misery,  poor  Miss 

Lonelyhearts,  she  drank  herself  asleep 

again,  alone. 
Stella:  Poor  soul.  Ah,  well,  maybe  one 

day  she'll  find  her  happiness. 
JEFF:  Yeah.  /Pause./  Some  man  will  lose 

his. 

Rear  Window. 

If  oyeurism  is  only  one  of  Rear  Window's 
II  themes;  the  other  is  marriage.  Jeff  and 
I  Kelly's  Lisa  have  reached  a  stalemate: 
she  wants  marriage,  he  doesn't.  A  Peter 
Beard  type  with  a  tanned  hide,  Jeff  con- 
siders socialite  Lisa  too  chic,  spoiled,  and 
picture-perfect  to  share  his  life  of  rugged 
adventure.  Why,  she  wouldn't  last  a  mo- 
ment on  the  front  lines!  "Did  you  ever  eat 
fish  heads  and  rice?  . . .  Those  high  heels, 
they'll  be  great  in  the  jungle  ..."  Stella, 
the  audience's  mouthpiece,  thinks  he's  nuts 
trying  to  punt  a  great  girl  like  Lisa,  whose 
every  gown-swirling  entrance  is  a  fashion 
event.  Stella's  tart  advice,  Lisa's  pampering, 
the  caged  birds  and  newlyweds  in  the 
opening  sequence,  all  are  part  of  a  con- 
spiracy within  the  suspense  machinery  of 
the  movie  to  undermine  Jeff's  obstinance— 


Casualties  of  War— but  is  too  cynical  a  by- 
stander to  portray  bliss.  He  can  work  only 
one  side  of  Love  Street.)  Cool  operator 
though  he  may  have  been,  Hitchcock  worked 
both  extremes  of  the  emotional  spectrum. 

Unlike  field-commander  directors,  whose 
ambitions  lure  them  like  siren  songs 
toward  bigger  budgets,  wider  canvas- 
es, all-star  casts,  and  loftier  themes  (Ter- 
rence  Malick,  for  example,  breaking  his 
20-year  sabbatical  with  the  thick  vegeta- 
tion and  poetic  voice-overs  of  The  Thin 
Red  Line),  Hitchcock  wasn't  afraid  to  di- 
vest himself  of  Hollywood  pomp  and 
start  with  a  clean  slate.  Psyeho  was  the 
cinema-altering  product  of  Hitchcock's 
experimental  primitivism;  it's  an  exploita- 
tion film  that  turns  into  a  threshing  ma- 
chine of  Eisensteinian  montage.  Inspired 
by  the  box-office  payoff  of  American  In- 
ternational's cheap  quickies,  Hitchcock 
decided  to  do  a  cut-price  horror  film  of 
his  own,  based  on  a  pulp  novel  by  Robert 
Bloch  about  a  homicidal  mama's  boy.  He 
and  the  screenwriter,  Joseph  Stefano. 
spent  six  weeks  consulting  about  the  film, 
piecing  it  together  scene  by  scene,  then 
Stefano  went  off  and  wrote.  Hitchcock 
shot  the  first  draft  (something  almost  un- 
heard of  in  second-guess  Hollywood)  with 
the  camera  unit  from  his  TV  show.  The 
famous  shower  scene,  which  took  seven 
days  to  shoot  with  70  camera  setups  (for 
45  seconds  of  footage!),  was  done  with  a 
nude  body  double  for  Janet  Leigh,  since 
nudity  didn't  conform  with  Hitchcock's 
notions  of  proper  use  of  a  star.  The  movie 
was  shot  in  black  and  while  "to  avoid  a 
wash  of  Technicolor  blood,"  according  to 


has  left  the  viewer  totally  unprepared.  The 
shower  scene  isn't  just  a  trap  sprung  on 
the  unwary;  it's  an  art  piece,  the  shower  it- 
self an  art  installation— an  upright  sacrifi- 
cial altar.  The  Zapruder  clip  of  Hollywood 
horror,  the  shower  scene  is  one  of  the 
most  parodied  sequences  in  cinema  (Mel 
Brooks  took  a  limp  stab  at  it  in  High  Anx- 
iety), yet  copycat  versions  and  20  years  of  | 
slasher  films  have  not  dulled  its  impact. 

Critics  were  divided  on  the  shock  tac- 
tics of  Psycho  (Dwight  Macdonald  called 
it  the  product  of  "a  mean,  sly,  sadistic  little 
mind"),  but  it  was  a  popular  smash.  One 
of  the  interesting  finds  in  the  otherwise 
verbatim  tedium  of  Hitchcock's  Notebooks 
is  that  after  the  humiliating  failure  of  Tom 
Curtain,  a  clunker  starring  Paul  Newman 
and  Julie  Andrews  (a  film  in  which  Hitch- 
cock also  had  a  falling-out  with  Bernard 
Herrmann),  Hitchcock  considered  anoth-l 
er,  even  bolder  return  to  basics.  In  1967, 
Hitchcock  and  the  screenwriter  Benn  W. 
Levy,  with  whom  he  had  collaborated  on| 
his  first  sound  film.  Blackmail  (1929),  be- 
gan planning  a  film  based  on  the  true-lifel 
story   of  Neville    Heath,   a   soft-spoken| 
young  man  who  seduced  his  victims  be- 
fore   murdering   them.    Suave    knockoff 
artists  were  nothing  new  in  Hitchcock- 
Joseph  Cotlen's  "Merry  Widow"  killer  inl 
Shadow  of  a  Doubt  comes  to  mind.  What! 
would   make  this  treatment   unique   wasl 
Hitchcock's  intention  to  shoot  the  film  onl 
New  York  City  streets  cinema-verite-slylel 
using  unknown  actors  in  natural  light  audi 
actual  locales  and  showing  bohemian  inn 
dity,  like  in  them  fancy  Antonioni  lilmsj 
The  most  remarkable  item  is  that  Hitcbp 
cock  planned  to  continued  on  paoi    i! 
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the  film  with  a  portable  camera,  a 
radical  break  from  his  cinematic 
principles.  As  he  told  Bogdan- 
ovich,  "Hand-held  [camera]  is 
against  all  the  rules  of  cinema- 
cinema  is  montage  -it's  pieces  of 
film,  three  frames  long  if  you 
want  it,  placed  next  to  other 
pieces  of  film."  Hand-held  cam- 
era took  one  into  Cassavetes  ter- 
ritory, where  snapping,  unruly 
heads  go  in  and  out  of  focus  and 
frame.  Hitchcock  hired  the  pho- 
tographer Arthur  Schatz  to  con- 
duct film  tests  using  faster  color 
stocks  by  shooting  a  rough  draft 
of  the  script.  "This  footage,  shot 
without  sound  and,  to  this  day, 
still  unknown  actors,  is  an  incred- 
ible glimpse  into  what  could  have 
been,"  the  author  of  Hitchcock's 


Rear  Window's  champagne  afterglow  is  the  reverse  of  Vertigo's  romantic  desolation. 


Notebooks  writes.  Had  this  project,  original- 
ly called  Kaleidoscope,  been  produced,  "its 
brutality  and  cinema  verite  style  would 
have  been  ahead  of  the  films  from  this  pe- 
riod that  did  break  down  the  studios'  styl- 
ized violence:  Bonnie  and  Clyde,  even  Easy 
Rider.  Here  was  one  of  cinema's  greatest 
directors  (perhaps  the  greatest)  proposing  a 
groundbreaking  film  that  would  have  es- 
chewed the  American  studio  style  for  the 
kind  of  filmmaking  Hitchcock  was  seeing 
in  France  and  Italy." 

Maybe,  though  you  have  to  wonder 
about  a  script  that  has  the  half-naked 
protagonist,  in  a  moment  that  antici- 
pates Beavis  and  Butt-Head  if  nothing  else, 
removing  a  pinecone  lodged  in  his  crevice. 

"CLOSE-UP— WILLIE'S  HAND  AND   HIS  BARE 

behind."  Even  if  this  project  weren't  the 
world-beater  conjectured  by  the  author  of 
Hitchcock's  Notebooks,  it  would  have  been 
interesting  to  see  Hitchcock  navigate  the 
fleshpots  of  hippiedom.  The  proposal  was 
rejected  by  Universal,  which  understand- 
ably wanted  Hitchcock  to  concentrate  on 
more  commercial  properties.  Instead,  Hitch- 
cock tackled  Leon  Uris's  espionage  novel 
Topaz  and  was  thrown  for  a  loss.  The  in- 
ternational cast,  led  by  John  Forsythe,  ap- 
peared to  be  drowning  in  aftershave,  the 
sets  seemed  constructed  of  office  parti- 
tions, and  none  of  the  several  endings 
shot  for  the  film  resolved  the  confusion. 
The  withering  reviews,  perhaps  the  worst 
of  Hitchcock's  career,  consigned  him  to 
the  glue  factory.  "The  embarrassment  of 
Topaz  is  that  Hitchcock  is  lazy  and  out  of 
touch,"  Pauline  Kael  wrote.  Hitchcock  re- 


couped some  of  his  spent  reputation  with 
Frenzy  (1972)  and  Family  Plot  (1976),  pic- 
tures that  were  patted  on  the  head  by  the 
favorably  inclined  when  they  were  released 
but  look  wobbly  today.  Although  he  con- 
tinued to  sketch  out  possible  films  to  direct, 
Hitchcock  slowly  withdrew  into  himself, 
hampered  by  alcohol  and  the  infirmities 
of  old  age,  re-emerging  to  collect  honorary 
awards.  (Incredibly,  he  never  won  a  best- 
director  Academy  Award.)  He  was  knight- 
ed in  1980,  and  died  in  his  sleep  on  April 
29  of  that  same  year.  His  wife,  Alma,  died 
two  years  later. 

There's  always  an  unaccountable  factor  to 
genius,  a  shadow  area  which  is  never  re- 
solved. Fittingly,  for  a  man  who  made 
detective  films,  Hitchcock  left  behind  a  lot 
of  clues.  Of  all  his  motifs  and  signature 
strokes  (staircases,  keys,  birds),  the  one  I 
find  most  intriguing  is  his  fascination  with 
falling.  Steep  falls  were  his  dramatic  cre- 
scendos.  There  is  a  beautiful  mountain  fall  in 
Secret  Agent,  the  death  plunge  of  the  Fascist 
agent  from  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  Saboteur, 
James  Stewart's  plummeting  from  ledges  in 
Rear  Window  and  Vertigo,  Eva  Marie  Saint's 
slipping  down  Mount  Rushmore  in  North  by 
Northwest,  and  Martin  Balsam's  backward 
tumble  in  Psycho.  The  falls  are  usually  pho- 
tographed from  a  high  angle,  the  camera  of- 
ten focusing  on  hands  clutching  one  another 
for  dear  life,  the  figure  dropping  or  about  to 
drop  into  a  whirlpool  abyss.  (The  director 
Jonathan  Demme  constructed  a  whole 
neo-Hitchcockian  thriller  around  this  des- 
perate tug  of  outstretched  hands  in  his  1979 
film,  Last  Embrace.)  What  do  these 


swoons  signify?  They  occur  too  often  and 
too  vividly  in  Hitchcock  to  be  mere  plot 
devices.  Let's  ask  the  Big  Guy. 

"Dreams  of  falling  are  more  frequently 
characterized  by  anxiety,"  Sigmund  Freud 
writes  in  The  Interpretation  of  Dreams. 
"Their  interpretation,  when  they  occur  in 
women,  offers  no  difficulty,  because  they 
nearly  always  accept  the  symbolic  mean- 
ing of  falling,  which  is  a  circumlocution 
for  giving  way  to  an  erotic  temptation."  In 
Hitchcock's  case,  fear  of  falling  may  sym- 
bolize loss  of  control,  letting  go.  His  ca- 
reer was  based  upon  fixing  all  the  vari- 
ables of  filmmaking  in  advance  and  leav- 
ing nothing  to  chance,  and  he  personally 
shied  away  from  confrontation  or  intrusion 
that  might  have  had  awkward,  unforeseen 
results.  He  was  incapable  of  hailing  his 
own  taxi  without  becoming  white  with 
terror.  Physically  soft,  inwardly  unbudge- 
able,  Hitchcock  was  a  meek  control  freak 
who  plowed  himself  into  his  work  and 
used  courtesy  and  "amusing"  anecdotes 
to  maintain  a  protective  zone.  A  supreme 
sublimator,  he  made  the  most  of  his  re- 
pressions and  avoidance  maneuvers— he 
transformed  them  into  psychosexual  cliff- 
hangers  and  paranoid  chases  that  filled  the 
screen.  His  movies  seem  bright  and  shiny 
on  the  surface,  jet-age  fantasies  and  mer- 
chandise, and  yet  here  we  are,  on  the  eve 
of  his  100th  birthday,  still  peeling  away 
layers,  as  if  hoping  to  find  encoded  mes- 
sages under  the  film  emulsion.  Like  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  Alfred  Hitchcock  is  the  most 
obvious  of  thrill  vendors,  and  the  most 
stubbornly  cryptic.  Ravens  belong  on  both 
men's  shoulders,  perched  forevcrmore.  □ 
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SECRET  AGENT  MAN 

Quiet  chaos  has  reigned 

in  Hollywood  since  the  fean 

Michael  Ovitz  [left)  opened 

his  new  management  compa 

Artists  Management  Group, 

and  swiftly  signed  such  A-list 

clients  as  [clockwise  from 

top  left)  Cameron  Diaz, 

Leonardo  DiCaprio,  and  Marti 

Scorsese.  CAA  is  preparing 

for  war  with  Ovitz. 


Creative  Artists  Agency,  the  powerhouse  that  Michael  Ovitz  co-founded  and 

left  in  the  hands  of  proteges,  has  gone  to  war  with  Artists  Management  Group-Ovitz  s 

brand-new  partnership  with  Rick  and  Julie  Yorn-whose  clients  include 

Leonardo  DiCaprio,  Cameron  Diaz,  and  now  former  CAA  client  Robin  Williams. 

It's  all  Hollywood  has  been  talking  about  for  months 

BY  KIM  MASTERS 


he  week  of  January  18,  Mike  Menchel  didn't  show 
up  for  work  at  Creative  Artists  Agency.  His  associates 
thought  the  veteran  agent  was  dealing  with  some 
family  issues.  But  by  midweek,  word  had  started  to 
leak  throughout  the  entertainment  community:  Men- 
chel had  defected  to  Artists  Management  Group 
(AMG),  the  new  company  started  by  CAA's  co- 
founder  Michael  Ovitz.  AMG  was  only  weeks  old, 
but  thanks  to  Ovitz's  new  partnership  with  smoking- 
hot  young  manager  Rick  Yorn,  it  already  had  a  client  list  that 
then  included  Leonardo  DiCaprio,  Claire  Danes,  and  Cameron 
Diaz.  By  Thursday  evening,  CAAs  leaders— known  as  the  Young 
Turks,  even  as  the  appellation  gradually  becomes  less  appropri- 
ate—collectively decided  to  confirm  what  many  reporters  al- 
ready knew:  Ovitz  had  Menchel  and  his  client  Robin  Williams 
too.  For  CAA,  that  was  more  than  a  shot  across  the  bow  from 
the  man  who  had  been  instrumental  in  building  the  agency.  It 
was  a  knife  in  the  heart. 

That  night  one  of  those  who  had  been  stunned  by  the  Williams 


move  could  be  heard  complaining  bitterly  about  Ovitz  at  the  Grill 
in  Beverly  Hills.  "He's  fucking  with  everybody  in  town!"  he  bel- 
lowed. "He's  fucking  with  our  business!  It's  got  to  be  stopped!" 

Ovitz  must  be  stopped.  It  was  a  sentiment  shared  by  every 
agency  and  management  firm  in  town,  though  few  said  so  aloud. 
If  CAA,  International  Creative  Management,  William  Morris,  and 
United  Talent  Agency  could  have  posted  armed  guards  at  their 
doors  to  keep  their  assets  from  walking  away,  they  would  have.  If 
they  could  have  marked  their  doorposts  so  the  spirit  of  Ovitz 
would  pass  over  their  offices,  they  would  have.  "All  hell's  going  to 
break  loose,"  predicted  the  chairman  of  one  of  the  studios. 

All  hell  already  had. 

By  the  following  weekend,  everyone  at  the  Golden  Globes 
could  talk  about  little  else.  The  hot  rumor  was  that  top  agent 
Rick  Nicita  was  leaving  CAA,  too  hypothetically  taking  Tom 
Cruise  with  him.  That  Monday,  the  men  who  now  run  CAA 
along  with  Nicita— Richard  Lovett,  Bryan  Lourd,  Kevin  Huvane, 
David  "Doc"  O'Connor,  and  Lee  Gabler— threw  down  the 
gauntlet.  Not  only  did  they  lay  the  Nicita  rumor  to  rest  (mean- 
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Ovitz  says  his  former  proteges 
at  CAA  "are  going  to  war  with  people 
who  aren't  fighting  with  them." 


ing  Cruise  would  stay  with  the 
agency),  but  they  had  a  stunning  an- 
nouncement: Though  many  actors 
have  both  agents  and  man 
agers,  CAA  would  no 
longer  represent  any 
client  handled  by  their 
former  boss.  Ovitz  had 
played  them  false,  they 
said.  He  had  promised 
not  to  poach  any  agents  or 
clients  without  giving  CAA 
notice  even  as  he  was  quietly 
importuning  Williams's  wife, 
Marsha.  The  agency  was  ready 

to  sacrifice  those  already  linked  with  AMG    Claire  Danes,  Mar- 
tin Scorsese,  Minnie  Driver,  Marisa  Tomei,  and  maybe  others. 

There  really  was  no  choice,  Lovett  insisted.  "We  expect  that 
not  everybody  will  understand  it,"  he  said  that  day.  "But  people 
have  to  have  faith  that  we  know  him  better  than  anyone  else. . . . 
When  you  can't  trust  a  member  of  a  team  representing  a  client, 
it  simply  doesn't  work." 

Ovitz  purports  to  be  shocked  and  saddened  by  CAA's  deci- 
sion. He  did  not  poach  Robin  Williams,  he  says— he  merely 
opened  the  door  to  Menchel,  a  very  old  friend  who  came  to  him 
because  he  was  unhappy  at  CAA.  "I'm  not  suggesting  that  what- 
ever was  done  was  done  to  their  satisfaction,"  Ovitz  says  of  his 
former  proteges.  "But  it  wasn't  done  with  any  malice.  They  are 
going  to  war  with  people  who  aren't  fighting  with  them." 

I  Ithough  many  in  the  Hollywood  firmament  are  loath  to  ad- 
tl  mit  it,  the  world  of  management  and  Hollywood  itself- 
/ 1  changed  almost  instantaneously  once  Ovitz  rejoined  the 
game.  After  two  years  of  relative  invisibility,  he  has  blown 
through  the  town  like  a  cyclone. 

In  the  Hollywood  food  chain,  agents  and  managers  have  got- 
ten along  reasonably  well  until  now,  even  though  agents  have 
long  considered  themselves  to  be  well  above  managers,  and  man- 
agers have  long  resented  it.  Agents  have  regarded  most  managers 
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as  gum  on  their  shoes  a  generally  useless  and  sometimes 
inconvenient  barrier  between  them  and  the  talent.  If  the 
manager  wanted  to  fuss  over  clothes  and  travel  arrange- 
ments, line.  A  manager,  as  one  top  agent  puts  it,  was  "a 
luxury  item."  (In  some  cases,  the  managers  could  provide 
sweet  relief  to  the  agents  by  handling  neurotic,  possibly 
drug-addled  clients.) 

Managers  have  always  seen  things  differently.  They're  proud 
to  involve  themselves  in  the  tedious  details.  "Managers 
show  up  the  week  before  the  taping,"  says  the  godfather 
of  the  field,  Bernie  Brillstein.  "Most  agents  just  show  up  for 
the  taping."  And  in  many  cases,  says  Brillstein,  managers  are 
there  long  before  the  client  has  any  taping  to  attend. 

For  example,  longtime  manager  Phyllis  Carlyle  says  she 
rediscovered  Melanie  Griffith  after  Griffith's  "spurt  of  being 
nymphet  of  the  year"  in  her  mid-teens.  "When  I  met 
her,  she  was  19  or  20  years  old  and  25,  30  pounds 
overweight,"  Carlyle  says.  "She  was  this  vulgar,  sexy, 
funny  girl  who  truly  had  never  had  much  of  a  family 
in  her  life.  And  I  loved  her."  Before  an  audition  Grif- 
fith looked  so  unpresentable,  Carlyle  says,  that  "I  lit- 
erally made  her  strip  and  threw  her  in  the  bathtub.  I 
put  makeup  on  and  did  the  hair  and  got  nylons  on 
her. ...  No  one  had  ever  shown  her  anything.  I  be- 
came the  mommy  figure  that  she  needed." 

Carlyle  says  she  was  responsible  for  "the  entire 
masterminding"  of  Griffith's  career,  putting  her  in 
Brian  De  Palma's  Body  Double  ( 1984),  Jonathan 
Demme's  Something  Wild  ( 1986),  and,  finally, 
the  Oscar-nominated  role  in  Mike  Nichols's 
Working  Girl  (1988).  Griffith,  who  had 
fallen  under  the  spell  of  Don  Johnson, 
promptly  dumped  Carlyle  on  the 
day  of  her  nomination,  according 
to  Carlyle.  (Griffith  remembers  things 
differently.  "It  was  Jonathan  Demme, 
Brian  De  Palma,  and  Mike  Nichols  who 
put  me  in  those  movies,"  she  says,  adding 
that  Carlyle  "made  a  few  phone  calls  and  was 
paid  handsomely.") 
Carlyle  also  says  she  went  to  Chicago  to  see  John  Malkovich 
doing  True  West  on  the  stage  at  the  famed  Steppenwolf  Theatre. 
"I  truthfully  questioned  at  the  time  whether  film  would  embrace 
him,  because  he  wasn't  the  traditional  leading  man,"  she  remem- 
bers. She  gives  herself  credit  for  putting  Malkovich  in  Dangerous 
Liaisons  ( 1988)— although  that  relationship,  too,  has  ended.  Un- 
like Griffith,  Malkovich  doesn't  dispute  Carlyle's  account. 

Generally  speaking,  managers  see  agents  as  vultures  that 
swoop  in  once  the  managers  have  worked  magic.  But  managers 
maintain  that  they  are  the  ones  who  really  have  the  clients'  best 
interests  at  heart.  Nurturing  the  clients'  careers,  they  say,  is  their 
business.  They  represent  fewer  people,  the  argument  goes,  so 
they're  motivated  to  offer  careful  advice  rather  than  simply  turn 
a  fast  commission. 

Agents  dismiss  all  that  as  nonsense.  They  contend  that  they 
have  built  plenty  of  careers  in  their  day  and  that  they  do  a  better 
job  at  it.  "I  take  great  exception  to  a  manager  giving  career  ad- 
vice," says  the  head  of  a  leading  agency.  "We  have  much  more 
information  and  a  greater  context  in  which  to  guide  careers. . . . 
We're  the  big  mother  ship." 

Most  of  the  time,  agents  complain,  the  managers  call  and  ask, 
"What's  going  on?"  The  agents  have  the  dish  and  the  material. 
"We  provide  ideas  for  television  and  movies  for  our  clients  that 
they  could  not  get  anywhere  else,"  says  CAAs  Lovett. 

Brillstein  acknowledges  that  agents  run  larger  shops  and  that 
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they  can  scour  the  (own  with  .1  thoroughness  that  most  manage- 
ment linns  can'1  match.  "I  cannot  read  300  scripts  a  week," 
Brillstein  says.  lor  the  record,  Brillslein's  partner,  Brad  (ircy, 
llnnks  his  firm  can  get  material  and  deliver  it  to  clients  as  handily 
as  anyone.  In  other  words,  managers  and  agents  generally  think 
they  are  perfectly  capable  of  doing  the  other's  jobs,  only  better. 


Some  agents  concede,  however,  that  their  firms  have  grown  so 
big  that  there  is  a  benefit  in  teaming  up  with  managers,  who 
can  supply  the  personal  attention  that  stars  need,  lest  they  feel 
neglected  and  start  to  look  elsewhere.  As  one  prominent  manager 
explains,  "Agents  began  to  realize  that  we  could  form  a  good 
partnership.  Agents  realized  we'd  help  protect  their  clients  from 
being  stolen." 

And  managers  cant  dispute  that  agents  have  at  least  one  def- 
inite use.  Managers  are  not  licensed  by  the  state,  and  they  are 
not  allowed  to  solicit  employment  or  negotiate  deals  for  their 
clients.  Only  the  agents  can  do  that.  So,  in  many  cases, 
managers  deliver  clients  to  agents  all  tied  up  with  a 
bow.  Before  their  split,  Carlyle  guided  Mal- 
kovich  toward  William  Morris.  Years 
ago,  Bernie  Brillstein  took  Dan 
Aykroyd,  Gilda  Radner,  John 
Belushi,  and  several  others  to 
CAA.  Agents  often  return  the  fa- 
vor, but  sometimes  a  little  push  is 
necessary.  A  former  William  Morris 
agent  claims  that  manager  Keith  Ad- 
dis once  insisted  on  being  introduced 
to  actress  Elizabeth  Perkins.  If  the 
agency  didn't  come  across,  Addis  al 
legedly  said,  he'd  need  to  "rethink" 
whether  another  Addis  client, 
Steve  Guttenberg,  should 
remain  with  William  Mor- 
ris. At  the  time,  Gutter 
berg  was  hot.  Addis  got 
his  meeting.  (Addis 
emphatically  denies 
that  the  incident  ever 
happened.) 

The  two  groups  never  em 
braced  each  other  with  gusto, 
but  they  went  along  to  get  along 
and  there  were  plenty 
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employment  for  their  clients.  "They  would  start  making  calls  like 
agents,  and  everyone  looked  the  other  way,"  says  a  top  agent. 
"They  were,  in  fact,  soliciting  work."  Another  agent  concurs: 
"They're  totally  out  there  trying  to  procure  employment  for  their 
people.  There's  no  question  about  it. . . .  How  is  Leonardo  Di- 
C'aprio  getting  employed?  If  [his  manager]  Rick  Yorn  is  out  there 
just  answering  the  phones,  then  fine.  But  I'm  sure  that's  not  what 
Rick  Yorn  is  telling  Leonardo."  (DiCaprio  has  no  agent.)  Yorn 
says  he  and  other  managers  "help  lawyers  and  agents  through  the 
process  but  do  not  do  the  negotiation." 

Managers  piously  deny  that  they  have  broken  any  rules.  For 
example,  they  would  argue  that  just  because  Brillstein-Grey  and 
Disney  discussed  an  idea  for  a  film  that  client  Adam  Sandler 
wanted  to  do— The  Waterboy— doesn't  mean  that  the  managers 
were  soliciting  employment.  "When  a  client  comes  to  us  with  an 
idea,  our  job  is  to  help  them  realize  that  idea  through  discus- 
sions with  studios  and  networks,"  says  Grey.  "That  is  not  a  ne- 
gotiation. The  negotiation  comes  later." 

"It's  a  thin  line,"  concedes  a  CAA  agent.  "They  can 
say,  'We  were  just  talking  about  projects.'"  And  gener- 
ally agents  let  it  go.  Usually  they  have  received  a  com- 
mission even  on  deals  secured  by  managers,  explains 
one  agent,  so  "it's  not  like  it  was  a  problem." 
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"Once  you  write  a  commission  check 

for  $4  million/'  says  longtime  manager 

Brad  Grey,  'It  clears  your  sinuses." 


GIRDING  FOR  BATTLE? 
Above:  the  ICM 
headquarters  in  Beverly  Hills. 
Right:  the  rival  William 
Morris  Agency,  located  about 
a  mile  away. 


of  spoils  without  the 
pain  of  war.  In  today's 
world.  Brad  Grey  says, 
clients  can  derive  gen- 
uine benefits  from  hav- 
ing a  manager  and  an 
agent.  "They're  comfort- 
able with  a  team  of  peo- 
ple," he  says.  "There's  value  to  it. . . .  Once  you  write 
a  [commission]  check  for  two,  three,  four  million  dol- 
lars, it  clears  your  sinuses.  So  you'd  better  be  getting  value  for  it." 

Some  of  these  agent-manager  relationships  seemed  to  work 
well  enough.  Many  of  Brillstein-Grey 's  top  clients,  including  Brad 
Pitt,  Nicolas  Cage,  Gary  Sinise,  and  Courteney  Cox,  are  repre- 
sented by  CAA.  Grey  says  that  Pitt's  manager,  Cynthia  Pett, 
"deals  with  any  issue— whether  it's  as  simple  as  wardrobe  to  what 
material  is  best."  CAA's  Kevin  Huvane  says  he  considers  Pett  a 
partner  in  handling  Pitt's  career.  And,  needless  to  say,  CAA  is 
on  hand  to  negotiate  the  deals. 

Naturally,  there  were  mutual  recriminations.  Agents  have  long 
grumbled  that  managers  are  breaking  the  rules  about  seeking 


eanwhile,  managers  have  something  that 
agents  don't  have:  the  very  lucrative  right  to 
produce  and  own  a  piece  of  television  series 
and  films.  For  agents,  that  right  ended  in  the 
1950s,  when  Hollywood's  unions— such  as  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild— negotiated  an  agreement 
that  banned  agents  from  owning  any  piece  of  a 
client's  work.  The  only  exception  was  a  waiver  ob- 
tained by  then  MCA  chief  Lew 
Wasserman   from  his  friend   and 
client  Ronald  Reagan,  who  was 
head  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild. 
At  MCA,  Wasserman  was  both  an 
agent  and  a  producer-owner  of  pro- 
gramming. He  became  so  dominant 
in  both  businesses  that  MCA  became 
known  as  "the  octopus." 

Wasserman's  exemption  ended  in 
1962,  when  the  federal  govern- 
ment forced  him  to  choose  be- 
tween the  agent  business  and  the 
producing  business.  He  chose  the 
latter.  So  agents  were  barred  from 
producing— but  managers  weren't. 
Brillstein  was  credited  as  a  produc- 
er on  Ghostbusters  ( 1984),  and,  more 
recently,  his  company  co-produced 
Adam  Sandler's  The  Wedding  Singer. 
Manager  Phyllis  Carlyle  was  a  pro-l 
ducer  of  The  Accidental  Tourist  ( 1988)  | 
and  Seven  (1995). 

So  far,  though,  no  management  I 
company  has  established  itself  as  a 
heavyweight  in  movies.  Studios  own  films  and  add  them  to  their | 
libraries.  Managers  produce  and  then  co-own  TV  series.  (Until 
recently  networks  were  legally  precluded  from  owning  the  bulk  I 
of  their  programs.)  Brillstein-Grey,  for  instance,  owns  pieces  of| 
the  sitcoms  Just  Shoot  Me  and  NewsRadio. 

In  some  cases,  with  managers  acting  as  producers  and  repre- 
senting the  stars,  an  apparent  conflict  of  interest  could  arise.  Is  thei 
manager,  in  his  capacity  as  an  employer  of  talent  that  he  also  rep-| 
resents,  cutting  in  the  client  fairly?  Agents  will  attack  managers 
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wherever  they  might  be  vulnerable  if  they  feel  they  must  to  defend 
against  OvitZ.  It's  ironic,  since  agents  can  derive  backhanded  bene- 
fits when  managers  produce.  The  managers  can  take  a  lee  from  the 
Studio  and  waive  their  commission.  A  studio  that 
wants  to  make  a  film  with  Sharon  Stone,  lor  in 
stance,  might  pay  her  manager.  Chuck  Binder,  a 
sizable  producer's  lee,  letting  Stone  oil' the  hook. 
Such  arrangements  make  it  much  less  painful 
lor  clients  to  pay  commissions  to  their  agents. 

But  if  agents  accuse  managers  of  breaking 
the  rules  against  negotiation,  managers  have  a 
ready  reply.  They  contend  that  the  agencies 
have  made  a  mockery  of  the  rules  which  pre- 
vent them  from  owning  programs.  For  years, 
agents  have  collected  "packaging  fees"— a  per-  ©  A, . 

centage  of  a  television  show's  proceeds  paid 
in  exchange  for  what  the  agents  pro- 
vide: actors,  writers,  whatever. 
Producers  have  complained  thai 
taking  a  percentage  of  a  show- 
which,  when  you're  talking  about  a 
hit  series  with  a  long  life  in  reruns. 
can  translate  into  very  serious  money 
looks  and  smells  a  lot  like 
ownership  of 
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"I  brought 


.■em  in,"  Ovitz  says 

of  the  Turks.  "It's  unfortunate  it 

had  to  come  to  this." 


the  programming. 
Packaging  fees  have  been  the  life- 
blood  of  the  agencies.  Studios  aren't  wild  about  the 
fees,  and  they  don't  particularly  like  having  to  pay  and  credit 
managers  for  acting  as  "producers."  But  until  now,  at  least,  agents 
and  managers  have  accepted  each  other's  alleged  transgressions. 

That,  in  simplified  terms,  is  the  way  things  had  been  until 
Artists  Management  Group  reared  its  head  in  Beverly  Hills, 
not  far  from  CAA's  sleek  headquarters— which,  by  the  way, 
Ovitz  still  co-owns,  along  with  the  artwork  in  the  lobby.  ("This 
could  become  the  new  AMG  headquarters  for  worldwide 
domination,"  a  CAA  agent  says  ruefully.) 


II  evci  there  was  a  man  who  seemed  deleated,  it  was  OvitZ 
and  that  wasn't  even  six  months  ago.  lie  had  been  through  an 
amazing  fall  from  grace.  At  CAA,  he  had  built  himself  into 
the  Uber-agcnt,  the  deal-maker  who  helped  broker 
Sony's   purchase  of  Columbia   Pictures, 
the  shepherd  of  MCAs  sale  to  Matsu- 
shita. He  was  representing  not  just  stars 
but  global  corporations  such  as  Coke 
and  Nike.  Then,  in   1995,  he  very  pub- 
licly blew  the  negotiation  to  become  head 
of  MCA  by  constantly  trying  to  sweeten 
his  deal.  He  took  a  job  as  president  of 
Disney— second  in  charge  to  his  then  friend 
Michael  Eisner— and  was  fired  after  14  dis- 
mal months.  His  $100-million-plus  contract 
settlement  made  headlines,  but 
his  humiliation  was  complete.  It 
wasn't  that  he  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel:  he  wasn't  even  in 
the  barrel. 

He  went  through  a  depression, 
by  at  least  one  account,  and  then 
started  to  look  for  an  opportunity 
to  come  back.  He  tried  to  put  to- 
gether a  bid  for  PolyGram,  but  no 
one  took  that  seriously.  He  invest- 
ed in  Garth  Drabinsky's  Canadian- 
based  Livent  theatrical  compa- 
ny (Ragtime,  Fosse,  Show  Boat), 
and  the  company  promptly 
collapsed  into  bankruptcy,  liti- 
gation, allegations  of  egregious 
fraud.  (Ovitz  has  not  been  im- 
plicated in  anything  other  than 
being  naive  enough  to  buy  into  a 
theatrical  company  that  seemed  to 
be  living  well  beyond  its  means.) 
He  mounted  an  ambitious  plan  to 
lure  a  National  Football  League  fran- 
chise to  Los  Angeles.  The  town  scoffed. 
He  would  never  get  it.  Eisner  would 
quietly  stop  him.  Eisner,  as  chairman  of  | 
the  Walt  Disney  Company  (which  happens 
to  own  ABC  and  ESPN),  could  bring  | 
some  unfriendly  influence  to  bear  on  the 
N.F.L.— or  so  Ovitz's  detractors  specu- 
lated. (Eisner  denies  any  involvement 
other  than  harboring  a  sporting  hope 
that  the  N.F.L.  will  put  a  team  in 
Los  Angeles.)  The  N.F.L.  has  yet  to  | 
choose  between  Houston  and  L.A. 
And  then  it  happened.  The  news  broke  that  I 
Rick  and  Julie  Yorn— two  of  the  brightest  talent  man-l 
agers  at  Industry  Entertainment— had  joined  with  Ovitz  tol 
start  a  new  management  company.  There  had  been  talk  that  I 
Ovitz  might  pursue  something  in  the  movie  business,  but  most| 
of  his  potential  associates    Warren   Beatty,   Dustin   Hoffman, 
Kevin  Costner— are  not  exactly  in  their  first  bloom.  Suddenly  hel 
had   Rick  Yorn,   30,  and  his  3-D  combination  of  DiCaprioJ 
Danes,  and  Diaz.  Julie  Silverman  Yorn,  Rick's  sister-in-law,  hadj 
strong  clients,  too,  including  Samuel  L.  Jackson,  Steve  Buscetni.J 
and  Minnie  Driver. 

Once  Ovitz  reappeared,  with  his  talk  of  reinventing  the  ar-l 
chitecture  of  the  industry,  agents  all  over  town  instantly  reached! 
the  same  conclusion:  He  would  try  to  destroy  them  all.  Hef 
could  tell  the  clients  that  they  didn't  continubd  <>n  paoi    i" 
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merits   "don'l  serve  the  realities  of  the  entertain- 
ment industry  today,"  says  ATA  executive  director 

Karen  Stuart.   "We're  going  to  turn  to  the  guilds 
and  try  to  work  with  them." 

Meanwhile,  managers  have  met  to  decide  whether 

they,  too,  need  a  lobbying  group  to  look  alter  their 
interests.  A  former  studio  chairman  prediets  that  it 
will  all  end  in  disaster  lor  both  sides.  "Agents  will 
lose  paekaging  fees,"  he  says.  "Once  agents  say  to 
the  guilds,  'You've  got  to  crack  down  on  managers,' 
then  they'll  crack  down  on  agents  too.  The  studios 
and  networks  will  get  involved  because  they  don't 
want  to  pay  packaging  fees  to  anyone."  He  stops  to 
savor  the  irony.  "This  is  a  tinderbox,"  he  says, 
"and  Mike  Ovitz  is  the  Mint." 

It's  odd  that  managers  have  suddenly  become  so 
threatening,  when  for  years  they  were— with  the 
exception  of  a  few,  such  as  Elvis  Presley's 
manager.  Colonel  Tom  Parker— bag  carriers.  But 
managers  had  risen  to  a  level  of  considerable 
power  well  before  Ovitz  decided  to  join 
their  ranks.  The  process  began  in  the 
late  60s  with  Bernie  Brillstein — now 
white-haired,  bearded,  with  the  look 
of  a  slightly  malevolent  department- 
store  Santa.  At  33,  Brillstein  left 
William  Morris  in  New  York  to 
start  a  management  company  and 
eventually  made  his  way  to  L.A. 
Brillstein  didn't  have  much.  There 
was  an  unknown  puppet  guy  named 
Jim  Henson,  whom  Brillstein  had 
signed  at  William  Morris.  He  had  the 
comedy  team  of  Jack  Burns  and  Avery 
Schreiber,  as  well  as  comic  Norm  Cros- 
by. But  hanging  around  NBC  late  at 
night  as  Crosby  did  a  variety  show,  Brillstein  started 
to  connect.  "If  you  were  a  young  manager  on  the  hustle,  you'd 
go  out  and  walk  the  halls,"  he  says.  "At  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, people  are  willing  to  talk  to  anyone.  I  met  all  these  people 
who  had  no  representation."  Out  of  "pure  fear,"  he  says,  he 
started  signing  television  writers  and  directors.  "Did  I  know 
writers  were  going  to  become  the  biggest  thing  in  television?"  he 
asks.  "I  had  no  idea." 

He  met  a  young  writer  named  Lome  Michaels.  And  he 
picked  up  a  batch  of  other  clients  from  the  breakout  series 
Rowan  &  Martin's  Laugh-In.  "I  started  writers,  really,  in  manage- 
ment because  agents  only  cared  about  stars,"  he  says.  And  he 
stepped  right  across  the  line  when  it  came  to  making  deals.  "I 
know  it's  illegal,"  he  says.  "And  William  Morris  really  threatened 
me  that  they  were  going  to  go  to  Sacramento  and  make  a  com- 
plaint. I  said,  'Why  don't  you  do  that?'"  He  offered,  in  turn,  to 
shine  a  light  on  the  agents'  habit  of  charging  packaging  fees. 
William  Morris  decided  to  leave  Brillstein  alone. 

By  1969,  life  for  Brillstein  began  to  improve  dramatically.  Hen- 
son  got  his  Muppets  on  Sesame  Street,  and  Brillstein  persuaded 
him  to  start  merchandising  the  characters.  Ten  percent  of  that 
and  most  people  could  retire.  And  Brillstein  had  come  up  with 
the  idea  for  a  show  called  Hee  Haw— a  country  version  of  Laugh- 
In.  But  he  didn't  produce  or  own  it.  "1  was  a  dumb  manager 
who  thought  of  the  idea  and  gave  it  to  clients,  which  taught  me  a 
good  lesson,"  he  says. 

Then  Lome  Michaels,  who  had  been  producing  Lily  Tomlin 
specials,  came  to  him  with  the  idea  that  became  Saturday  Night 
Live.  Suddenly  the  unknown  comics  who  appeared  on  the  show— 


'There  was  a  time  when  people 

bought  into  the  myth'7  of  Ovitz,  says 

manager  Bernie  Brillstein.  i 

'1  don't  know  if  that  time  will  J 

ever  come  back." 


John  Belushi,  Dan  Aykroyd,  Gilda  Radner- 
wanted  to  sign  with  Brillstein  because  of  his  relationship  with 
Michaels.  "Saturday  Night  Live  became  a  hit.  The  Muppets  be- 
came a  hit.  And  I'm  me.  I'm  finally  out  of  the  shadows,"  Brill- 
stein says  with  a  wide  smile. 

Around  this  time,  he  says,  he  was  "seduced"  by  rising  agent 
Michael  Ovitz,  who  had  been  coveting  Brillstein's  clients,  includ- 
ing the  red-hot  Belushi,  Aykroyd,  and  Radner.  Brillstein  gave 
him  those  clients  and  many  more.  (Since  then,  all  of  Brillstein- 
Grey's  clients  have  had  agents,  and  Brillstein  says  his  outlaw 
days  have  long  passed.) 

The  Brillstein-Ovitz  relationship  was  destined  not  to  be  a  hap- 
py one.  Aykroyd  had  gone  to  Brillstein  with  a  script  that 
would  become  Ghosthusters.  Brillstein  tried  and  failed  to 
pull  the  project  together.  Then  Brillstein  gave  it  to  Ovitz,  who 
assembled  a  potent  team,  including  Bill  Murray,  Harold  Ramis, 
and  director  Ivan  Reitman.  Ghosthusters  was  a  gigantic  hit,  and 
Brillstein  started  to  feel  as  if  he  were  getting  the  fuzzy  end  of 
the  lollipop.  He  received  3.5  percent  of  the  gross -far  less  than 
he  thought  was  his  due.  "I  had  a  funny  feeling  something 
wasn't  right,"  he  says.  "Ghosthusters  was  a  huge  hit,  and  the 
last  thing  Ovitz  wanted  was  anyone  else  taking  credit  or  having 
control  of  the  talent."  Through  his  then  lawyer,  Tom  Pollock, 
Brillstein  heard  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  party  at  Ovitz's 
house  to  celebrate  the  film's  success.  Brillstein  wasn't  on  the 
guest  list. 

The  relationship  with  Ovitz  eventually  degenerated  into  a 
kind  of  war.  But  Brillstein  continued  to  flourish.  He  teamed 
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wiili  Brad  Grey,  a  bright  young  man  who  represented  Garry 
Shandling  and  who  was,  according  to  Hrillslein,  "the  first  guy 
in  our  business  to  read  Fortune  and  Forbes,  as  well  as  Variety." 
Witli  Grey's  business  skills,  Brillstcin-Cirey  became  not  just  a 
management  company  but  a  television  production  firm  that  has 
made  both  men  multimillionaires.  Grey  carefully  reconstructed 
the  bridges  to  CAA,  and  the  two  firms  shared  the  handling  of 
many  clients. 

By  the  time  Grey  was  done  building  the  production  company 
and  selling  half  of  it    fust  to  ABC  and  then  to  Uni- 
versal   says  one  agent,  "the  client  bus- 
iness was  the  cherry  on  the  sundae." 
Brillstein  protests  that  talent  remains 
the  key:  "We  know  we're  who  we 
are  because  of  the  talent  we  repre 
sent,  and  that's  the  truth." 

Brillstein  and  Grey  had  changed 
the  model  of  what  managers  could 
be.  "I  copied  Lew  Wasserman," 
Brillstein  says.  "Lew  signed  acts,  then 
produced  them  as  an  agent.  When  the 
government  got  involved,  in  1962,  he  chose 
producing,  because  owning  is  better."  Grey  embraced  that  phi- 
losophy and  took  it  even  farther,  creating  the  largest  force  in 
the  management  business. 

And  Ovitz  knew  that  ownership  counted,  too,  even  when  he 
dominated  the  business  as  an  agent  at  CAA.  "I  had  a  number  of 
conversations  with  Ovitz  about  possible  ways  to  get  around  the 
guild  rules  so  CAA  could  get  into  the  ownership  business,"  says 
Tom  Pollock,  who  was  then  the  chairman  of  Universal.  "Ovitz 
thought  it  was  the  biggest  thing  holding  CAA  back."  Ovitz  tried 
to  get  the  guilds  to  budge,  but  had  no  luck. 

Now  Ovitz  is  looking  for  the  pot  of  gold  that  can  be  collected 
when  you  get  to  produce,  using  your  clients,  and  own  the  prod- 
uct. Brillstein  predicts  that  there  could  be  a  jihad.  "When  Ovitz 
starts  fucking  with  agents,  even  though  most  of  them  are  passive, 
he  brings  out  a  special  unity  of  hatred,"  Brillstein  says.  "First  of 
all,  in  his  heyday  they  all  wanted  to  be  him  and  didn't  have  the 
guts.  Second  of  all,  he  doesn't  mean  anything  anymore.  He 
bought  Livent!  He  sold  Lew  Wasserman  to  Matsushita!  He  put 
Universal,  one  of  the  biggest  studios  in  the  world,  in  a  mess. 
Sony  is  still  losing  money.  Do  you  think  he  has  influence  at 
Disney,  where  he  got  fired?  At  Universal?  With  [Warner  co- 
chairman]  Bob  Daly,  who  runs  an  empire?  I  don't  think  so. 
There  was  a  time  when  these  people  bought  into  the  myth.  I 
don't  know  if  that  time  will  ever  come  back  again." 

Wishful  thinking?  When  your  client  list  instantly  includes 
Leonardo  DiCaprio,  Cameron  Diaz,  Robin  Williams,  Barry  Lev- 
inson,  and  Martin  Scorsese,  one  might  anticipate  that  Disney, 
Universal,  Warner,  and  the  rest  will  swallow  whatever  bile  they 
have  to  and  buy  right  back  into  that  myth. 

1  round  1991,  manager  Phyllis  Carlyle  hired  an  engaging  young 
tl  man  named  Rick  Yorn.  He  had  been  working  for  agent  Susan 
/  I  Smith,  who  represented  Kathy  Bates,  Jack  Palance,  and  Mer- 
cedes Ruehl.  At  the  time,  Carlyle  was  flush  with  strong  clients,  in- 
cluding Willem  Dafoe  and  Geena  Davis.  "Rick  is  this  sort  of  boy- 
ish guy,"  says  Carlyle.  "Rick's  greatest  asset  is  that  you  never  see 
him  coming.  That  is  the  absolutely  best  statement  I  can  give  on 
Rick  Yorn."  Should  you  meet  Yorn,  she  says,  "you  will  be  charmed. 
You  will  think  he  is  the  sweetest  and  most  unassuming  guy.  The 
little  wisp  of  hair  will  fall  into  his  eye.  And,  by  the  way,  he  is  dar- 
ling. [But]  his  agenda  is  Rick.  Period.  I  used  to  affectionately  refer 
to  him  as  Eve  Harrington."  But  that  was  after  he  left  her  firm. 

Yorn's  biggest  coup—signing  DiCaprio— began,  in  a  sense, 
with  Carlyle.  The  two  were  already  aware  of  DiCaprio  when  he 


"This  is  a  tinderbox," 
says  a  former  studio  chairman, 
"and  Mike  Ovitz  is  the  flint:7 


was  a  kid  appearing  on  the  sitcom  Growing  Pains,  They  ap- 
proached his  then  agent.  DiCaprio  was  resistant.  So  Yorn  im- 
plemented "the  company  game  plan,"  according  to  Carlyle. 
"There  was  a  publicist  at  the  time,  who  Rick  befriended,"  Car- 
lyle says.  "She  was  in  love  with  Rick."  The  publicist  started  to 
tell  Yorn  where  DiCaprio  was  going  to  be,  and  Yorn  would 
show  up.  Yorn  and  DiCaprio  became  friendly,  but  Carlyle  never 
added  him  to  her  client  list.  Yorn  did  get  to  handle  actor  Beni- 
cio  Del  Toro,  whom  he  still  manages  today. 

After  a  couple  of  years,  Yorn  shocked  Carlyle  when  he  moved 
to  the  Addis-Wechsler  management  firm.  Carlyle  felt  deeply 
betrayed.  "I  don't  think  Rick  did  this 
with  any  joy  in  his  heart,  and  1 
don't  think  he  enjoyed  feeling  he 
needed  to  do  it,"  Carlyle  says.  "I 
think  he  had  been  sold  a  very 
strong  pitch  on  why  he  needed 
to  do  it." 
So  isn't  it  reasonable  for  an 
ambitious  young  man  to  move 
along  when  the  opportunity  arises? 
Carlyle  says  yes,  but  adds,  "I  did  a  lot  for  Rick.  I  taught 
him.  I  made  him  a  protege. ...  He  knew  I  was  totally  commit- 
ted to  him  and  his  future. . . .  [But]  we're  living  in  a  town  where 
anything  goes,  and  it's  really  O.K.  if  you've  got  what  is  defined 
as  a  better  situation  to  screw  your  mother  and  your  father.  We 
live  in  a  town  with  a  bunch  of  Young  Turks  who  believe  that's 
O.K.  I  didn't  grow  up  believing  that."  Besides,  she  says,  "I  was 
certainly  steering  him  in  the  right  direction.  [His  relationship 
with]  DiCaprio  came  out  of  his  knowing  me. ...  So  what  was 
wrong?" 

Yorn  says  he  is  shocked  by  Carlyle's  comments.  "Phyllis  was 
always  very  good  to  me,"  he  says.  "Leaving  her  was  a  very  hard 
thing  to  do.  But  the  person  who  really  taught  me  the  business 
and  about  discovering  talent  was  Susan  Smith,"  the  agent  Yorn 
once  worked  for. 

Carlyle  reflects  for  a  moment.  "Do  I  think  he  owed  me  any- 
thing? Probably,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  no.  Would  I  like 
to  believe  the  world  works  differently  than  that?  Yes.  But  this  is 
Hollywood.  It's  not  Kansas,  Dorothy." 

Manager  Keith  Addis  and  his  best  friend,  attorney  Nick 
Wechsler,  had  joined  forces  in  1988  and  then  established  i 
themselves  largely  by  managing  Whoopi  Goldberg,  who 
won  an  Academy  Award  for  Ghost  in  1990.  Addis  handled  the 
talent  while  Wechsler  busied  himself  with  production,  building  a  | 
nice  list  of  credits  that  included  sex,  lies  and  videotape  (1989). 
Drugstore  Cowboy  ( 1989),  and  The  Player  ( 1992). 

In  1990,  a  petite,  plainspoken  young  woman  named  Julie  Sil- 
verman started  at  the  company  as  an  assistant  or  a  junior  man- 
ager, depending  on  whose  job  description  you  accept.  Shel 
proved  herself  quickly  by  signing  Samuel  L.  Jackson.  At  thel 
time,  Jackson  had  just  won  an  award  at  Cannes  for  his  role  in| 
Spike  Lee's  Jungle  Fever  (1991).  She  phoned  him  and  said, 
"Everybody  must  be  calling  you." 

"Nobody's  called,"  he  replied. 

Yorn  moved  to  Addis-Wechsler  in  1993  and  quickly  leapt  up| 
the  rungs.  He  was  clever  enough  to  sign  Claire  Danes  after 
meeting  her  at  a  taping  of  a  video  she  had  done  for  the  band| 
Soul  Asylum.  He  signed  Cameron  Diaz  while  she  was  shooting 
The  Mask  (1994),  starring  Jim  Carrey.  "He  has  a  great  eye,'| 
says  Addis.  Diaz  was  still  miles  away  from  stardom,  which  bud-l 
ded  with  her  well-received  role  in  My  Best  Friend's  Weddina 
(1997)  and  then  blossomed  with  her  funny  performance  in  lasj 
year's  There's  Something  About  Mary. 

Meanwhile,  Yorn  set  up  his  brother  Kevin,  who  was  then  world 
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ing  in  die  1..A.  District  Attorney's  Office,  on  a  date  with  Julie  Sil- 
verman.  Romance  bloomed,  and  Rick  and  Julie  became  related  by 

in. image.  Kevin  turned  into  an  entertainment  attorney.  Soon  the 
Yorn  hoys  were  an  entertainment  triple  threat.  Kick's  brother  Peter 
plays  on  the  soundtrack  of  the  1998  film  No  Looking  Hack,  direct- 
ed by  Edward  Hums.  Burns,  needless  to  say,  is  one  of  Kick's  clients. 

Rut  Ybrn's  greatest  triumph  came  when  he  signed  DiCaprio  just 
as  the  young  star  was  about  to  rise  a 
notch  in  prominence  with  Ba/  Luhr 
matin's  1996  Romeo  ct  Juliet.  (In  fact, 
the   notoriously   noncommittal    Di- 
Caprio almost  pulled  out  of  the  film 
but  was  dissuaded  by  Yorn  and  Hu 
vane.)  As  bait  to  DiCaprio,  Addis 
and  Wechsler  agreed  that  the  firm 
would  manage  the  promising 
young  actor 


dis  and  Wechsler  sold  a  majority  slake  in  their  company  to 
the  Interpublic  Group  of  Companies  (IPG),  a  Manhattan- 
based  adverlising-and-communications  firm.  Addis  says  he  and 
Wechsler  cut  the  Yorns  in  on  the  deal  fairly  a  point  that  would 
later  become  a  matter  of  controversy.  "I  never  once  said  no  to 
Kick  or  Julie  Yorn  about  a  request  that  they  made  to  me,  ever.'' 
he  insists.  "They  never  once  asked  for  a  dime  more  of  the 
sale  than  they  got."  They  had  a  contractual  entitlement  to  a 
participation  in  the  sale,  Addis  says.  In 
fact,  he  contends  that  the 
Yorns  took  smaller  por- 
tions from  the  sale  than 
they  were  offered,  opting 
for  a  shorter-term  com- 
mitment to  the  firm. 
(Today  the  Yorns  are  le- 
gally precluded  from 
discussing  the  negoti- 
ations.) 


Phyllis  Carlyle  feels  jilted  by  Rick 
Yorn,  but  adds,  "This  is  Hollywood-it's 

not  Kansas,  Dorothy." 
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without  taking  a  com- 
mission for  a  year. 

During  that  year,  DiCaprio 
was  offered  a  part  in  a  little  some- 
thing called  Titanic.  It  was  a  role  that  he 
was  disinclined  to  take.  "Leo  finds  it  very  hard  to 
commit  to  anything,"  says  a  person  who  worked  with 
him  closely.  "If  it  smacked  of  anything  commercial,  he  thought 
it  wasn't  being  artistic.  He  thought  it  was  a  little  cheesy." 

But  Yorn,  along  with  CAA  agents  Kevin  Huvane  and  Adam 
Venit  (who  subsequently  defected  to  rival  Endeavor),  persuaded 
him  to  take  the  plunge.  CAA  wound  up  collecting  a  commis- 
sion; Yorn  did  not.  Yorn's  first  cut  came  on  the  film  that  Di- 
Caprio made  right  after  Titanic,  The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask 
( 1998).  The  firm  may  have  missed  the  Titanic  boat,  but  with 
DiCaprio  and  Diaz  in  the  fold,  it  seemed  to  Addis  that  "every- 
thing was  going  really,  really  well." 

In  August  1997— a  few  months  before  Titanic  opened— Ad- 
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he  Yorns'  position  did  not 
strike  Addis  and  Wechsler  as 
a  bad  omen.  Rick  and  Julie's 
lawyers  seemed  skeptical  that  the, 
sale  would  close.  But  Addis  was 
confident  that  it  would,  and  part 
of  the  deal  was  that  Yorn  and  his 
33-year-old  sister-in-law  were  then 
to  be  named  partners.  Addis  and 
Wechsler  didn't  anticipate  prob- 
lems with  their  partnership  agree- 
ments; the  only  outstanding  issues 
in  their  minds  involved  tax  ques- 
tions that  weren't  potential  deal 
breakers. 

Addis   and   Wechsler 
agreed  to  change  the  name 
of  the  company,  which 
meant   something  to 
them,  since  they  had 
been  established  for  10 
years.  They  held  a  con- 
test to  decide  on  a  new 
name  that  would  please  them 
as  well  as  their  partners-to-be,  the 
Yorns.  An  assistant  came  up  with  the 
winning  entry  and  collected  a  $5,000  reward. 
In  March  1998,  the  company  became  In- 
dustry Entertainment.  At  the  same  time,  the  Yorns  were 
elevated  to  co-presidents  with  an  eye  toward  becoming 
full  partners.  The  only  thing  was,  the  conclusion  of  the 
partnership  agreements  seemed  to  be  taking  some  time.  Ad- 
dis and  Wechsler  claim  that  they  were  still  getting  advice  on 
tax  issues.  They  didn't  suspect  that  the  delay  was  about  some 
kind  of  wedge  between  them  and  the  hottest  young  managers 
in  the  business. 

Nor  had  they  been  particularly  concerned,  some  months 
earlier,  when  Rick  Yorn  had  suggested  that  Addis  and  Wechsler 
join  him  for  a  breakfast  at  Michael  Ovitz's  house  in  Brent- 
wood. Addis  and  Wechsler  had  been  to  breakfast  there  several 
weeks  earlier,  before  the  New  Year,  to  check  in  with  the  former 
agent.  Now  Yorn  suggested  another  meeting  to  talk  about 
Ovitz's  still-undefined  future  and  to  see  whether  there  might  be 
some  intersection  of  interests.  But  nothing  really  happened  over 
breakfast.  To  Addis,  it  seemed  that  Ovil/  wasn't  particularly 
forthcoming  and  mostly  wanted  to  talk  <  ontinui  i>  "n  paoi    isa 
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continued  from  paoe   174  about  his  ambitious  plan  to  bring 
football  back  to  Los  Angeles. 

Addis  and  Wechsler  later  came  to  believe  that  Ovitz  may 
have  already  met  Yorn  through  Dana  Giacchetto,  an  on-the- 
move  Manhattan  money  manager  who  appeared  to  have  gained 
entree  to  a  passel  of  young  talent  through  one  of  his  good 
friends.  Jay  Moloney.  Moloney  had  become  well  known  in  Hol- 
lywood as  Ovitz's  closest  protege,  one  of  the  talented  Young 
lurks  at  CAA  who  were  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  group  that 
now  runs  the  place.  But  he  had  succumbed  to  a  recurring 
substance-abuse  problem. 

Giacchetto,  one  Hollywood 
agent  says,  is  "a  big-time  par- 
ty guy"  who  "is  out  every 
night  until  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning."  Another  agent 
concurs:  "If  there's  a  social 
event,  he's  there.  He's  proba- 
bly second  to  Puffy  Combs 
in  terms  of  attending  par- 
tics."  Certainly,  the  36-year-old 
Giacchetto  is  a  man-about-town.  He 
may  be  called  as  a  witness  in  a  lawsuit 
planned  by  photographer  RJ  Capak,  who  maintains  that  in 
September  he  was  jumped  by  rapper  Q-Tip  outside  Veruka,  the 
Manhattan  restaurant.  Q-Tip,  who  then  rode  off  in  a  Range 
Rover  driven  by  DiCaprio,  has  already  pleaded  guilty  to  disor- 
derly conduct  in  the  matter. 

«n  the  business  side,  Giacchetto  is  a  going  concern.  He  not 
only  counts  Ovitz,  DiCaprio,  Danes,  and  dozens  of  others 
among  his  money-management  clientele,  but  last  November 
he  struck  a  deal  with  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  which  will  finance 
a  new  venture-capital  fund  that  will  invest  in  small  entertainment 
companies.  Giacchetto  says  he  is  horrified  that  he  is  being  de- 
picted as  a  party  guy.  He  also  doesn't  want  to  be  perceived  as 
the  link  between  Ovitz  and  Yorn.  "I'm  an  impartial  financial  ad- 
viser," he  says.  "I'm  not  some  gimmicky  guy  who  started  this 
[business]  to  work  with  movie  stars." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Giacchetto  did  in  fact  take  Yorn  to  Ovitz's 
house  for  a  drink.  Whether  that  occurred  before  or  after  Yorn 
and  Ovitz  had  met  over  breakfast  with  Addis  and  Wechsler  is 
destined  to  remain  a  mystery.  It  is  a  question  that  could  have 
been  vitally  important  to  Addis  and  Wechsler  in  bolstering  an  ar- 
gument that  Ovitz  induced  the  Yorns  to  breach  their  contracts. 
Addis  and  Wechsler  tried  to  make  that  case  but  couldn't  nail 
down  the  dates. 

It  also  remains  a  mystery  whether  Ovitz— having  met  Yorn 
through  Giacchetto- began  a  courtship  of  this  extraordinarily 
charming  and  ambitious  young  man.  It  is  possible  that  Yorn 
wanted  to  meet  Ovitz,  and  managed  to  do  it  through  his  bosses. 
That  would  be  the  version  of  events  that  would  eviscerate  any 
potential  breach-of-contract  suit.  In  a  paranoid  world,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  imagine  that  Yorn  may  have  encouraged  Addis  and 
Wechsler  to  attend  a  meeting  with  Ovitz  to  establish  some  cover 
in  the  event  that  Yorn  decided  to  leave  his  employment  at  the 
newly  renamed  Industry  Entertainment. 

Ovitz  insists  that  he  first  met  Yorn  through  Addis  and  Wechsler. 
And  he  says  Yorn  began  to  ask  him  questions  about  going  inde- 
pendent. Ovitz  then  figured  that  he  could  add  a  management  com- 
ponent to  his  new  business,  which  he  declines  to  outline  in  full. 

Meanwhile,  Industry  Entertainment  fiddled  for  months  without 
closing  the  Yorns'  partnership  agreements.  In  blissful  ignorance, 
Addis  took  off  for  Italy  in  July.  Life  was  good.  He  had  closed  the 
sale  of  his  company,  pocketing  an  undisclosed  number  of  millions 
in  the  process,  and  he  was  taking  a  vacation  abroad  with  his  girl- 


"He's  second  to  Puffy  Combs  in  terms 

of  attending  parties/7  an  agent 

says  of  Dana  Giacchetto,  the  money 

manager  who  works  with  Ovitz. 


friend.  As  he  left,  he  claims,  Yorn  shook  his  hand  and  said,  "It's  a 
done  deal.  Everything's  going  to  be  fabulous."  Addis  could  see 
that  Yorn  had  been  waffling  about  signing  on  as  a  partner.  But  his 
indecision  now  seemed  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Addis  went  to 
Tuscany  and  proposed  to  his  girlfriend. 

The  night  before  Addis  returned,  Wechsler  received  a  visit  at 
his  home  from  Rick  and  Julie  Yorn.  They  had  bad  news:  they 
were  leaving  the  company.  They  said  nothing  about  where  they 
were  going,  nor  was  there  any  mention  of  Ovitz. 

So,  according  to  Addis  and  Wechsler,  it 
wasn't  until  they  read  the 
September  7  issue  of  Time 
that  they  learned  that  Rick 
Yorn  had  been  courted  by 
Ovitz.  Once  again,  they 
say,  they  were  shocked. 
They  had  known  Ovitz 
for  years  and  always 
found  him  cordial.  As 
for  Ovitz,  his  aversion  to 
being  raided  while  at 
CAA  was  well  known. 
When  a  group  had  set 
up  a  competing  shop  in  1988,  Ovitz  was  so  incensed  that  he  or- 
dered the  maftre  d'  at  the  Palm  not  to  give  them  the  desirable 
power  booths  just  inside  the  entrance  of  the  restaurant.  (The  new 
agency,  InterTalent,  didn't  survive  long.)  When  Joe  Roth,  then 
chairman  of  the  Fox  studio,  approached  CAA  agent  Rosalie 
Swedlin  about  a  job  without  consulting  Ovitz,  Ovitz  punished 
Roth  with  silence  for  months.  When  top  agents  tried  to  leave 
the  agency— even  to  go  into  noncompetitive  jobs— he  strenuously 
talked  them  into  staying.  Jack  Rapke  passed  on  running  Para- 
mount and  Columbia.  Tom  Ross  turned  down  a  lucrative  posi- 
tion at  RCA.  Many  felt  betrayed  when,  in  1995,  Ovitz  ended  up 
being  the  one  who  walked  away  from  the  agency. 

Now  Ovitz  apparently  was  doing  unto  Addis  and  Wechsler  what 
he  would  never  have  tolerated  from  any  interloper  during  his 
reign  at  CAA.  Naturally,  Addis  and  Wechsler  immediately 
tried  to  stop  this  potentially  devastating  defection.  When  they  con- 
fronted Yorn  about  Ovitz's  role  in  bringing  about  his  decision  to 
leave,  Yorn  said  that  Ovitz  had  been  one  of  his  "advisers." 

Addis,  Wechsler,  the  Yorns,  and  Ovitz  convened  at  Wechsler's 
house  for  another  meeting.  Ovitz  repeatedly  said  that  Addis  and 
Wechsler  had  been  good  friends  to  him  and  that  he  would  never 
do  anything  to  hurt  them.  "I  don't  think  he  realized  the  contra- 
diction," Addis  says.  "It  was  like  saying,  'I  really  like  you,  but 
I'm  going  to  shoot  you  in  the  chest.'" 

Addis  and  Wechsler  heard  nothing  that  convinced  them  that 
Ovitz  actually  had  a  "grand  plan."  But  Ovitz  wasn't  going  to  be 
on  the  defensive;  he  suggested  that  the  Yorns  had  been  treated  un- 
fairly and  had  received  no  money  in  the  IPG  deal.  When  Addis 
and  Wechsler  told  him  what  the  deal  was,  they  say,  he  appeared 
flabbergasted.  "He  didn't  know,  or  he  pretended  not  to  know," 
Addis  says.  "It  was  impossible  to  figure  out  what  was  happening." 

Addis  and  Wechsler  launched  a  two-month  campaign  to  per- 
suade the  Yorns  to  stay  put.  At  times.  Rick  seemed  torn.  In  fact, 
the  Addis-Wechsler  team  says  that,  between  July  and  September 
of  last  year,  Yorn  promised  twice  that  he  wouldn't  leave,  that  he 
would  stay  and  be  partners  "forever."  At  one  point,  the  Yorns 
went  to  Italy  for  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  footloose  vacation. 
Later,  Addis  and  Wechsler  learned  that  they  were  enjoying  them- 
selves on  Ovitz's  yacht,  The  Illusion.  Yorn  says  it  wasn't  meant  to 
be  a  secret.  Ultimately,  Addis  concluded  that  he  was  waging  a 
futile  battle. 

Besides,  Addis  and  Wechsler's  attorneys  advised  them  that 
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lighting  in  court  could  lake  up  lo  lour  years,  which  seemed  like 
a  long,  expensive  lime.  Il  was  better  lo  locus  on  rebuilding  the 
company.  A  source  in  the  Addis-Wechsler  camp  heard  that 
Ovitz  had  expressed  the  conviction  that  they  would  never  sue, 
because  it  would  he  too  time-consuming  and  expensive.  (Ovitz 
declines  to  comment.) 

And  there  was  more.  Addis  and  Wechsler  potentially  faced 
some  unpleasantness  if  they  did  not  let  the 
Yorns  out  of  their  deal    unpleasantness 
of  a  nature  thai  might  prove  particular- 
ly embarrassing  now  that  their  firm 
was  owned  by  a  publicly  held  com- 
pany. If  so,  the  lactic  would  bring 
back  the  memory  of  television  ex- 
ecutive Jamie  Tarses's  notorious  de- 


It's  a  done  deal/'  Yorn  told  Addis 
while  shaking  his  hand.  "Everything's 
going  to  be  fabulous." 


pules  this  characterization.)  And,  fair  or  not,  word  was  out  that 
Rick  and  Julie  had  lost  out  on  the  sale  lo  IPG.  It  appeared  that 
Addis  and  Wechsler  had  blundered  on  a  titanic  scale  in  failing  to 
make  the  Yorns  feel  that  they  were  part  of  the  family. 

Perhaps,  as  Addis  says,  the  Yorns  never  asked  lor  a  dime  more 
than  they  got.  But  they  apparently  found  the  proposed  deal  to  be 
an  ill-considered  move  for  the  firm.  And  they  felt  that  they  had 
been  cut  out  of  the  loop  while  the  negotiations  were  going  for- 
ward possibly  in  part  because 
Addis  was  overplaying 
his  hand  when  it  came  to 
who  really  controlled  tal- 
ent such  as  DiCaprio  and 
Diaz.  And  if  Addis  and 
Wechsler  really  wanted  to 
include  them  as  partners, 
one  of  their  lawyers  queried, 
why  were  they  taking  "baby 
steps"— elevating  them  to  co- 
presidents  before  naming  them  partners? 
Still,  Addis  insists  that  the  Yorns  could  have 
handled  the  whole  thing  better.  "I  can  under- 
stand Rick  and  Julie  wanted  to  assert  their  own 
identity  in  their  own  company,"  he  says.  "It's  the 
way  in  which  it  happened  that  was  so  disappoint- 
ing. If  these  guys  had  come  to  us  and  said,  'Ovitz 
offered  us  the  stars,  sun,  and  moon,'  it  would  have 
been  a  thousand  times  easier  to  deal  with  than  all 
the  waffling  and  subterfuge." 

To  which  Yorn  replies,  "Whenever  people  on  our 
level  leave,  it's  hard.  No  matter  how  you  do  it,  it's 
tough  and  people  get  hurt.  We  have  strong  feel- 
ings—positive feelings— about  those  guys.  But  no 
matter  how  it  went  down,  it  was  going  to  be  rough." 
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parture  from 

NBC,  when  she  reportedly 

threatened  NBC  West  Coast 

president  Don  Ohlmeyer  with 

sexual-harassment  charges  if 

she  wasn't  released  to  accept 

Ovitz's  offer  to  work  at  the 

Disney-owned  ABC.  (Tarses  denies  making  the  threat.)  It  was  an 

episode  that  prompted  Ohlmeyer  to  call  Ovitz  "the  Antichrist," 

a  sound  bite  that  lingers  in  Hollywood  memories.  (Ovitz  declines 

to  comment  about  the  Addis-and-Wechsler  matter.) 

Addis  and  Wechsler  cut  a  deal  to  sever  the  relationship.  The 
terms  weren't  disclosed,  but  Addis  and  Wechsler  apparently  have 
some  stake  in  the  new  AMG's  revenues. 

In  town,  the  balance  of  sympathy  tilted  toward  the  Yorns. 
Some  people  didn't  particularly  like  Addis— they  thought  he  was 
arrogant  to  those  whom  he  did  not  need  to  charm.  (Addis  dis- 


owever  alluring  the  Yorns  may  have  found  Ovitz, 
other  entertainment  types  weren't  excited  at  the 
prospect  of  his  making  a  new  start  with  the  in- 
dustry's crown  jewels.  David  Geffen,  for  one,  had 
the  Yorns  over  to  his  fabulously  renovated  Warner 
house  in  Beverly  Hills  and  urged  them  not  to  join 
forces  with  Ovitz— a  man  who,  after  all,  has  enemies 
as  powerful  as  Geffen. 

Geffen  wasn't  the  only  one  who  wanted  to  see 

Ovitz  capsize.  There  is  great  bitterness  between  Ovitz 

and  his  former  boss  Michael  Eisner.  Edgar  Bronfman 

Jr.,  who  had  a  very  public  failed  negotiation  with  Ovitz 

to  run  MCA  in  1995,  is  not  fond  of  him.  Ron  Meyer,  a  CAA 

founder  now  running  Universal  for  Bronfman,  is  openly  hostile 

toward  his  former  partner.  Ovitz  alienated  Brad  Grey,  though  | 

publicly  Grey  professes  to  have  reconciled  with  him. 

Perversely,  says  a  source  on  the  Addis-Wechsler  team,! 
"every  time  someone  called  Rick  and  Julie  to  say  this  was  al 
mistake,  it  only  made  them  want  to  do  it  more.  I'm  surel 
Mike  was  saying,  'They're  only  doing  this  because  they're  afraid| 
of  me.'"  And  certainly,  in  part,  they  were. 

Yorn  says  he  did,  in  fact,  feel  more  strongly  about  working  withl 
Ovitz  the  more  he  was  entreated  to  stay  away  from  him.  "Therel 
was  a  point  where  I  didn't  want  to  do  it,  and  then  everyone  wasl 
making  such  a  fuss  about  it  that  I  knew  it  was  right,"  he  says! 
When  it  comes  to  talent  representation,  he  says,  "nobody  has  evei^ 
done  it  like  The  O."  If  he  had  listened  to  everyone's  advice,  he 
adds,  he'd  still  be  home  in  New  Jersey.  And  he  enjoys  Ovitz. 
love  hearing  about  the  past,  and  how  this  movie  and  that  movie 
went  down,"  he  says.  "He's  a  good  person  -a  good  kind  of  famil; 
guy.  He's  a  sports  fan.  We've  had  a  lot  of  fun  together."  As  toil 
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Ovitz'8  numerous  enemies,  Vbm  merely  says,  "Wlien  you're  in  the 
spotlight  for  so  long,  people  are  going  to  have  some  opinions." 

There's  a  certain  irony  in  the  rift  with  CAA,  since  Yorn  cred- 
its Kevin  Huvane  with  helping  him  move  from  Carlyle's  firm  to 
Addis-Wcchslcr's  shop.  Yorn  expresses  surprise  at  the  intensity  of 
CAA's  response.  "These  are  guys  who  make  a  career  out  of 
stealing  clients,"  lie  says.  "That's  all  Mike  did.  I  give  him  shit 
about  it  all  the  time.  And  now  they're  hysterical  about  it.  But  we 
have  no  interest  in  doing  that." 

Meanwhile,  two  of  CAA's  leaders  Bryan  Lourd  and  Hu- 
vane flew  into  New  York  at  the  end  of  January  for  a  Saturday 
meeting  with  19-year-old  Claire  Danes,  who  had  reportedly  re- 
ceived calls  from  Ovitz  himself  on  her  dorm  phone  at  Yale, 
where  she  is  a  freshman.  Danes,  who  had  a  long-term  business 
relationship  with  CAA's  Karen  Friedman,  was  now  in  the  unten- 
able position  of  also  being  represented  by  Yorn  at  AMG.  She 
startled  the  CAA  men  by  asking  surprisingly  penetrating  ques- 
tions. "I  don't  really  understand  the  model  of  Ovitz's  company," 
she  said.  To  their  relief,  she  leaned  their  way.  CAA  prevailed  in 
the  tug-of-war;  Danes  would  become  the  first  client  to  drop 
AMG.  At  least  five  others,  including  Minnie  Driver  and  Martin 
Scorsese,  would  choose  the  new  company  over  CAA. 

1  t  CAA,  at  least,  they  think  Rick  and  Julie  Yorn  are  in  for  a 
tl  rude  surprise,  since  Ovitz  will  insist  on  at  least  appearing  to 
/ 1  run  everything,  as  he  did  at  CAA.  "Mike  Ovitz  represents 
Leonardo  DiCaprio,"  says  a  former  Ovitz  colleague.  "If  Rick 
Yorn  doesn't  think  Mike  Ovitz  is  Leo's  agent  or  manager,  he's 
kidding  himself." 

There  are  reports  circulating  that  Ovitz  is  calling  at  least  some 
of  the  shots.  During  a  meeting  at  Warner,  as  co-chairman  Terry 
Semel  was  holding  forth, 
Ovitz  supposedly  slipped 
Yorn  a  note  that  read:  "In- 
terrupt him."  (Ovitz  and 
Yorn  decline  to  comment.) 

Among  those  who  make 
it  clear  that  they  would  be 
delighted  to  see  Ovitz  fail 
Bernie  Brillstein.  Now  that 
CAA  has  declared  war  on 
AMG,  Brillstein  has  vowed  that  he  will  send 
any  client  under  his  influence  straight  to  his  erstwhile  enemies. 
As  for  Ovitz,  Brillstein  is  filled  with  contempt.  "What  he's  do- 
ing is  nothing  new,  except  he  never  built  a  client,  he  never  pro- 
duced a  television  show,"  Brillstein  says.  "You  tell  me  the  per- 
son that  Mike  Ovitz  developed  and  I'll  give  you  some  kind  of 
award.  He  poached  on  a  lot  of  people  but  never  developed 
anyone  that  I  know  of.  Did  he  get  them  more  money?  Yes. . . . 
And  once  in  a  while  he  put  together  a  good  movie  or  television 
show.  But  he  never  found  talent  or  developed  it,  and  that's 
what  managers  do." 

Meanwhile,  Brillstein  says,  Ovitz  put  a  lot  of  clients  "in  the 
crapper."  When  Ovitz  wanted  Aykroyd  to  do  The  Couch  Trip 
(1988),  Brillstein  advised  against  it.  "I  called  him  up,"  he  says. 
"I'm  the  dumb  manager  and  he's  the  genius  agent.  I  said, 
'Mike,  he  really  shouldn't  do  this  movie.'  You  know  what  he 
said  to  me?  He  said,  'Bernie,  why  are  you  such  a  critic?  You're 
going  to  make  300  grand  and  I'm  going  to  make  300  grand.' 
That's  when  I  knew  there  was  a  huge  difference  between  man- 
agers and  agents." 

So  what  happens  next?  Can  Ovitz  really  create  a  multifac- 
eted  entertainment  concern?  Will  he  really  sully  his  hands  with 
day-to-day  management  of  clients?  Will  he  alienate  his  young 
associates  with  a  compulsion  to  grab  the  spotlight  even  if 
they're  doing  the  work?  So  far,  he  is  playing  it  low-key,  he  says. 


"These  are  guys  who  make  a  career 

out  of  stealing  clients/'  Yorn  says  of  CAA. 

"And  now  they're  hysterical." 


No  announcements,  no  big  rollout  of  the  company's  logo.  But 
every  new  hire  finds  its  way  into  the  press.  Oceans  of  ink  have 
already  been  spilled  over  the  Machinations  of  Mike,  and  he's 
still  clearing  his  throat.  It  enrages  his  enemies.  How  can  he  re- 
bound after  colossal  failures  and  get  this  kind  of  press7 

There  are  macro  questions  and  micro  questions.  What's  the 
shelf  life  of  Cameron  Diaz?  (An  unfair  question,  perhaps,  but 
a  realistic  one.)  Is  Leonardo  DiCaprio  a  decent  long-term  bet, 
and  does  Yorn  really  have  the  chops  to  keep  his  career  alive? 
"There's  a  big  difference,"  says  Brillstein,  "between  being  talent 
and  being  hot.  Give  me  a  career.  Don't  give  me  heat." 

The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  wasn't  a  particularly  compelling 
follow-up  to  Titanic,  and  then  DiCaprio  seemed  to  take  a  step  to- 
ward career  suicide  by  flirting  with  a  role  in  American  Psycho. 
He  passed  on  commercial-sounding  properties,  such  as  All  the 
Pretty  Horses  and  The  Talented  Mr.  Ripley.  Matt  Damon  has 
stepped  into  shoes  that  could  have  been  worn  by  DiCaprio  in 
both  cases.  For  a  time,  DiCaprio  seemed  to  be  too  busy  enjoy- 
ing himself  to  get  down  to  business— and  was  far  more  interested 
in  being  Johnny  Depp  than  Tom  Cruise  when  he  did.  He  finally 
committed  to  The  Beach,  based  on  Alex  Garland's  novel  about  a 
young  man's  troubled  quest  for  a  small  Utopian  community  on  a 
remote  Thai  island.  Sounds  a  bit  dark,  but  who's  to  judge?  A  lot 
of  industry  pros  thought  Titanic  wouldn't  work,  either. 

And  as  long  as  there's  a  shadow  of  a  chance  that  DiCaprio 
will  take  another  romantic  leading  role,  AMG  stays  in  the  game. 
He's  that  big  a  star.  "Finally,  control  of  talent  is  everything," 
says  Tom  Pollock.  "Whoever  controls  the  talent— the  studio, 
producer,  agent,  manager,  wife,  boyfriend,  cocaine  dealer— who- 
ever it  is  that  controls  the  talent  gets  to  reap 
the  rewards,  and  that  is  what  this 
battle's  all  about." 

But  many  who  know 
Ovitz  are  sure  he  does,  in 
fact,  have  his  eye  on  some- 
thing bigger.  He  may  not  have 
fully  developed  master  plan, 
but  he  persists  in  talking  as  if  he 
oes.  "Mike  Ovitz  has  many 
more  things  on  his  mind  than  sim- 
ply being  a  talent  manager,"  says  Pol- 
lock. "There  is  a  potential  big  win  here.  There  is  a  good  and 
smart  strategy  here." 

Ron  Meyer  seems  to  doubt  that's  the  case.  He  gave  a  rallying- 
the-troops  talk  at  CAA  in  January,  during  which  he  told  them 
that  he  and  CAA  co-founder  Bill  Haber  (now  a  Broadway  pro- 
ducer) would  rather  drive  taxis  than  hurt  the  company.  The 
Ovitz  who  had  co-founded  the  company  would  never  have  per- 
mitted anyone  to  do  to  CAA  what  Ovitz  had  now  done,  he  said. 
But  he  hinted  that  Ovitz  might  not  find  it  easy  to  hold  on  to  the 
shiny  new  stars  that  have  been  signed  by  AMG.  "It's  always  eas- 
ier to  be  the  suitor  than  the  spouse,"  Meyer  said. 

In  Ovitz's  case,  it  will  be  a  lot  easier  to  tell  if  he  loses  than  if 
he  wins.  Is  it  enough  to  run  a  successful  management  company? 
Does  he  need  a  mini-studio?  A  maxi-studio?  A  football  fran- 
chise? "There's  a  question  of  how  successful  he  needs  to  be  in 
his  own  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  the  community,"  says  Jim  Berkus, 
chairman  of  United  Talent  Agency.  "How  high  is  the  bar  going 
to  be  raised  for  Michael  Ovitz?" 

Whatever  the  answer,  Ovitz  seems  to  have  got  off  to  a  strong 
start.  Like  the  Clinton  impeachment  proceeding,  his  new  com- 
pany has  already  gone  much  farther  than  anyone  expected. 
"Mike's  favorite  line  used  to  be  'I'm  in  your  life,'"  sighs  one 
producer.  "It  was  both  a  promise  and  a  threat.  And  he  is.  He's 
back  in  my  life."  □ 
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The  Neighborhood 
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Lucille  Ball  handed  out  candy  on 
Halloween  at  No.  1000,  Jimmy  Stewart  gre 

sweet  corn  at  No.  918,  and  at 
to.  1019  Rosemary  Clooney  and  Jose  Ferrei 

kids  sold  lemonade  to  tourists.  With  the 
a  Gershwins,  Jack  Bennys,  and  Oscar  Levam 
they  made  Roxbury  Drive  t 
arriest  street  in  Beverly  Hills-and  a 
*xue  American  neighborhood 
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EASY  STREET 
Top,  a  Roxbury  Drive  street  | 
sign  today.  Insets,  from 
top:  postcards  of  the 
houses  of  James  Stewart, 
Lucille  Ball  and  Desi 
Arnaz,  and  Jack  Benny. 


■  ne   ordinary   evening   when 

■  the  world  was  still  young,  the 
W   telephone  rang  at  1000  North 

^^^^  Roxbury  Drive  in  Beverly 
Hills,  just  as  the  family  who  lived  there 
was  sitting  down  to  dinner.  It  was  the 
next-door  neighbor,  wondering  if  the  fam- 
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ily  was  home,  and  asking 
the  man  of  the  house  to 
leave  the  back  door  open. 
A  few  minutes  later,  the 
unmistakable  creaky  sounds 
of  America's  most  famous 
bad  violinist  came  floating 
through  the  big  white  Colonial  house,  and 
Jack  Benny  strolled  into  the  dining  room 
in  his  trademark  Gypsy  scarf.  The  host- 
ess, a  redhead  by  the  name  of  Lucille 
Ball,  collapsed  in  laughter,  and  her  hus- 
band, Gary  Morton,  offered  the  perennial 
39-year-old  a  tip. 


"Which  he  took,  of  course— totally 
straight-faced,"  Ball's  daughter,  Lucie  Ar- 
naz, recalls,  laughing  all  over  again  at  the 
retelling,  nearly  40  years  later.  "And  he 
runs  out  the  front  door,  because  he 
knows  just  how  long  he  has  before  the 
next  tour  bus  to  get  home.  And  the  next 
thing  we  hear  is  this  voice  yelling,  'Mary 
.  .  .  oh,  Maaaaaaaary,'  because  he's 
locked  out.  And  the  next  bus  comes  up, 
and  imagine  what  those  people  must 
have  thought:  Jack  Benny  locked  out  o 
his  own  house  with  his  Gypsy  violin." 

It  sounds  like  continued  on  paqi    '" 
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Neighborhood 


James  Stewart 
walked  golden  retrievers 
named  for  his  twin 
daughters,  Kelly  and  Judy. 


continued  from  page  192  an  episode  of  / 
Love  Lucy  or  TIk>  Jack  Benny  Show,  and  it 
could  have  been.  But  it  was  just  a  regular 
real-life  moment  in  the  days  when  Beverly 
Hills  still  seemed  more  like  Bedford  Falls, 
and  the  two-block  stretch  of  Roxbury  Drive 
north  of  Sunset  Boulevard  was  perhaps  the 
starriest  street  in  that  small  town.  Ball  and 
Benny  were  only  the  beginning  of  the  gang 
that,  at  one  time  or  another  from  the  mid- 
305  through  the  90s,  lived  the  highest  ver- 
sion of  the  California  dream  in  this  stately 
neighborhood,  where  the  streets  have  the 
names  of  old  English  towns. 

Just  across  Lexington  Road  from  Lucy, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  the  Jimmy 
Stewarts   lived   at   No.   918,   and   across 
from  them,  on  the  west  side  of  Roxbury, 
lived  the  Oscar  Levants.  Up  from  them 
were  Jose  Ferrer  and  Rosemary  Clooney, 
who  lived  next  to  Ira  and  Leonore  "Lee" 
Gershwin,  who  lived  next  to  Agnes  Moore- 
head,  who  played  Stewart's  mother  in 
The  Stratton  Story.  She  was  just  down  the 
way  from  Thomas  Mitchell, 
who  played  Stewart's  befud- 
dled Uncle  Billy  in  It's  a  Won- 
derful Life.  Eddie  Cantor,  Jack 
Haley,  Hedy  Lamarr,  and  Pol- 
ly  Bergen  all  lived  on   Rox- 
bury, and  so  did  Pandro  Ber- 
man,  the  producer  of  the  Fred 
Astaire  and  Ginger  Rogers  mu- 
sicals at  RKO.  Diane  Keaton, 
Peter  Falk,  and  Clooney  live 
there  still. 

It's  almost  impossible  to 
scratch  the  surface  of  Holly- 
wood history  without  revealing 
a  ribbon  of  Roxbury  under- 
neath. It's  the  street  where 
Russ  Columbo,  the  30s  croon- 
er who  was  Bing  Crosby's  on- 
ly rival,  was  accidentally  shot 
with  an  antique  dueling  pistol, 
in  the  house  where  George  Gershwin 
Hvrote  "Love  Is  Here  to  Stay"— the  same 
house  where  George  Clooney  began  his 
:areer  as  a  gofer  and  driver  for  his  aunt 
'Rosemary.  (Rosemary  says  that  in  the 
50s,  when  she  used  to  record  radio  shows 
with  Crosby  in  the  house,  he  never  want- 
id  to  set  foot  in  the  den,  where  Columbo 
iad  been  shot.) 


It's  the  street  where  Citizen        

Kane's  mother  and  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac  lived  on  either  side  of  the  man 
who  wrote  "The  Man  That  Got  Away," 
whose  goddaughter,  Liza  Minnelli,  named 
for  another  of  his  lyrics,  celebrated  her 
earliest  birthdays  in  his  elegant  backyard. 
It's  the  street  where  James  Stewart  grew 
sweet  corn  and  tomatoes  for  the  neighbors 


and  walked  the  golden  retrievers  named 
for  his  twin  daughters,  Kelly  and  Judy. 

"We  had  these  Chinese  people  for  our 

help,"  Lucie  Arnaz  recalls,  "and  one  day 

Mr.  Stewart  came  by  with  fresh  corn  and 

cabbages  at  the  back  door.  And  he  got  the 

cook  yelling,  'She  no  home,  she  no  home! 

No  veg-e-table!  We  got 

veg-e-table  man,  come 

all  the  time!'  and  she 

slammed  the  door  in  his 

face  and  wouldn't  take 

his  present,  and  he  had 

to  go  home  and  call 

and  say,  'W-w-w-aaaaaal, 

L-l-l-ucy  ..." 


MR.  AMERICA 

Jimmy  Stewart,  top,  with 

his  wife,  Gloria,  and 

two  stepsons  in  the  1950s, 

and,  inset,  in  a  party 

getup  at  the  Roxbury  Drive 

house  in  1960. 
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rt  often  imitated  life.  The  Stewarts  re- 
peatedly played  themselves  on  Ben- 
ny's television  show.  Benny  and  Ball 
appeared  as  guests  of  each  other's.  Fer- 
rer and  Cantor  as  guests  of  Levant's 
Benny  began  his  1951  television  season 
with  a  tour  bus  driving  through  Beverly 
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There  are  people  who,  after  laying  eyes  on  the 
striking  Audi  A6  for  the  first  time,  feel  a  necessary 
impulse  to  drive  it.  Own  it.  Dress  themselves  in  it. 
Are  you  one  of  them?  Do  you  crave  a  moment 
alone  with  this  breathtaking  200  hp,  30-valve  V6 
thoroughbred  on  an  open  road?  Do  you  have  a 
curiosity  —  an  inclination  —  to  test  the  likes  of  a 
five-speed  Tiptronic-  transmission,  which  lets  you 


cruise  in  automatic  or  shift  for  higher  performance? 

Just  for  kicks?  Could  you  surround  your  soul  in  a 

choice  of  three  luxurious  interior  design  concepts 

we  call  AtmospheresSM?  Are  you  a  person  who 

desires   the   road-gripping   freedom   derived 

from  our  FrontTrak™  front-wheel  drive  or  the 

option  of  our  legendary  quattro*  all-wheel  drive? 

Yes?  Congratulations,  your  new  A6  is  waiting. 


Call  1  -800-FOR-AUOI  ot  visit  us  at  www.audiusa.com  for  more  inloimation  MSRP  of  1 999  Audi  A6  sedan  is  $33,750  not  including  dealer  prep.,  destination  charge,  taxes,  license  Actual  dealei  ptices  may  vaty.  "Audi,"  "quattro,"  "A6"  and  the  lout  rings  emblWI 


You    see    it. 


You    drive    it 


You    fall    in    love    with    it 


It's    quite    a    science 


f  FrontTrak"  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AUDI  AG.  "Atmospheres"  is  a  service  mark  of  Audi  of  America.  Inc  "Tipltonic"  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Dr  Ing.  h.  c  F  Porsche  AG  C1999  Audi  of  America.  Inc 
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Mills  Vs  the  announcer  calls  oui  the 
stars'  homes,  the  camera  cuts  to  scenes 
of  the  stars  themselves,  until  finally,  30 
seconds  before  the  slum  ends,  the  driver 
announces  Benny's  home  and  Benny  him- 
self pipes  up  from  the  back,  "Driver,  I  gel 
off  here."  In  one  1955  episode  of  /  Love 
Lucy,  Lucy  and  Ethel  hound  off  a  tour 
bus  and  head  toward  what  is  supposed  to 
be  Richard  Widmark's  house  for  the  epi- 
sode m  which  Lucy  winds  up  in  a  bear- 
skin rug,  but  the  second-unit  shot  is  of 
Ball's  own  house. 

"When  I  first  visited  Los  Angeles  be- 
fore moving  here,  and  took  the  obligato- 
ry movie-stars  tour,  1  was  struck  by  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  celebrities  they 
mentioned  were  deceased,"  says  Michael 
Feinstein,  the  pianist  and  cabaret  singer, 
who  arrived  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
1976  as  a  piano  salesman  but  soon  found 
himself  working  as  Ira  Gershwin's  musi- 
cal secretary.  "And  I  realized  that  those 
tours  really  traded  on  nostalgia  and 
memory,  because  that  sort  of  glamour 
was  long  gone.  Except,  as  it  turned  out, 
on  Roxbury  Drive,  because  such  a  collec- 
tion of  celebrities  still  lived  there." 

"It  was  an  amazing  two  blocks,"  says 
Joan  Benny,  who  grew  up  in  the  brick 
Georgian  house  that  her  parents  built  in 
1937,  complete  with  a  mosaic  octopus  in 

Lee  Gershwin  complained 
about  the  bare  lightbulb  on 
the  Ferrer  family's  garage. 
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the  swimming  pool,  and  who  still  dreams 
about  "every  inch  of  it.  Jack  Haley  Jr. 
used  to  push  me  out  of  my  carriage.  He 
was  a  little  brat.  But  then,  so  was  I." 

Some  of  the  most  famous  faces  in  show 
business  lived  side  by  side  on  Roxbury 
without  fear  amid  the  constant  rumble  of 
groaning  buses  filled  with  tourists,  who 
called  to  them  and  rang  their  doorbells. 
The  Bennys  kept  8-by-10  glossies  in  a 
drawer  of  the  hall  table,  "and  if  my  father 
happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity,  he'd  answer 
the  door,"  Joan  Benny  recalls.  Kelly  Stew- 
art Harcourt  remembers  that  to  the  end  of 
her  life  her  mother,  Gloria,  referred  to  the 
ritzy  shopping  area  of  Rodeo  Drive  just 
blocks  away  as  "the  village." 
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ow  friendly  people  were,"  Benny  says, 
"and  how  open  everything  was."  Peo- 
ple left  their  doors  unlocked,  and  the 
worst  worry  was  being  stopped,  as  Cloo- 
ney  and  Ferrer  once  were,  for  violating 
the  Beverly  Hills  curfew  by  walking  home 
from  a  party  at  the  Bennys'  without  ID. 
Lucy,  dressed  in  full  witch  regalia  with 
blacked-out  teeth,  handed  out  candy  at 
her  front  door  on  Halloween,  with  a 


Desilu  studio  guard  standing  by,  and  Lee 
Gershwin  made  a  daily  pilgrimage  to 
Nale  'n'  Al's  delicatessen  in  her  Rolls- 
Royce  Silver  Cloud.  Once,  late  in  life, 
Mrs.  G,  as  she  was  known  to  the  Beverly 
Hills  police,  forgot  where  she'd  parked, 
and  a  patrolman  squired  her  around  till 
she  found  the  car. 

"It  was  a  rather  small  area,  in  which 
you  lived  very  close  to  all  of  your  friends," 
says  Fred  DeCordova,  who  was  a  pro- 
ducer of  Benny's  show  and  later  of  John- 
ny Carson's,  and  who  at  88  is  still  a  spe- 
cial consultant  to  The  Tonight  Show.  "I 
know  there  are  great  stars  and  all  of  that 
today,  but  in  those  days  it  was  a  much 
more  tightly  knit  community." 

"It  was  an  absolutely  great  time,"  says 
the  composer  David  Raksin,  86,  who 
came  to  Hollywood  in  1935  to  help  Char- 
lie Chaplin  write  the  score  for  Modern 
Times,  and  who  knew  the  Gershwins  and 
Levants.  "There  was  an  aliveness  which 
was  wonderful.  There  was  not  the  situa- 
tion one  finds  now,  where  you  never  see 
your  colleagues  unless  there's  a  board 
meeting." 

Today,  many  of  the  biggest  stars  live 
in  gated  enclaves  or  on 
private  streets  without 
sidewalks  in  Pacific  Pal- 
isades, with  security  cam- 
eras and  bodyguards  and 
phalanxes  of  functionar- 
ies to  fend  off  stray  fans 
and  stalkers. 

"You  know,  they're  all, 
like,  living  in  Attica,"  says 
the  screenwriter  Leonard 
Gershe,  76,  who  regu- 
larly had  Christmas  din- 
ner at  the  Stewarts', 
was  a  pallbearer  at 
Benny's  funeral,  and 
played  poker  at  the 
Gershwins'  with  An- 
gie  Dickinson  and  di- 
rector Richard  Brooks. 
"I  mean,  Jimmy  and 
Gloria,    they    never 
had  a  problem.  Peo- 
ple did  come  to  their  door,  but  it 
was  all  very  friendly.  I  don't  think, 
well,  Leonardo  DiCaprio  is  going 
to  get  away  with  that.  It  doesn't  ex 


If  the  street  has  a  psychic  center,  it 
is  the  big  Spanish-style  pile  at  No 
1019,  and  the  warmhearted  worn 
an  who  lives  there  is  the  neighbor 
hood's  emotional  guardian  and  oral 
historian.  Rosemary  Clooney  movec 
into  the  house  in  1953,  just  aftei 
her  marriage  to  Jose  Ferrer,  and 
through  two  continued  on  paoi    to 
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continued  irom  i'\<. i  :n4  divorces  from 
him,  drug  dependence,  and  a  1968  ner- 
vous breakdown,  it  has  been  her  anchor. 
Today  she  lives  there  with  Dante  DiPaolo, 
a  former  Hollywood  hoofer  whom  she 
married  in  1997  after  24  years  as  his 
roommate,"  and  the  sprawling  five- 
hedroom  house  still  rings  with  visits  from 
her  five  children  with  Ferrer,  and  their 
children. 

"I  never  expected  to  live  in  a  house  like 
his,"  says  Clooney,  who  grew  up  in  Ken- 
ucky  and  started  out  as  a  band  singer 
A-ith  Tony  Pastor,  and  whose  sunken  living 
•oom  is  filled  with  affectionately  auto- 
raphed  pictures  from  friends  such  as 
lohn  F.  Kennedy  and  Dean  Martin.  "This 
#as  the  first  house  I  ever  had.  Fd  lived 
vith  relatives  and  in  apartments." 

No.  1019  is  central  to  Roxbury  lore  be- 
muse it's  the  place  that  George  and  Ira 
jershwin  rented  when  they  came  to  Hol- 
ywood  in  1936  to  write  the  score  for 
■ihall  We  Dance?,  with  Astaire  and  Rogers. 
'They  All  Laughed,"  "They  Can't  Take 
That  Away  from  Me,"  "Let's  Call  the 
Whole  Thing  Off,"  "Nice  Work  if  You 
an  Get  It,"  and  "Love  Walked  In"  all 
ame  to  life  in  that  sunken  living  room, 
is  did  the  last  song  George  wrote  before 
lis  death  from  a  brain  tumor  in  1937, 
Love  Is  Here  to  Stay."  For  the  urban- 
ired  Tin  Pan  Alley  tunesmiths  of  the 
ra— from  the  Gershwins  to  Jerome  Kern, 
rving  Berlin,  and  Harold  Arlen,  who 
ved  nearby^the  land  of  lemon  trees  and 
wimming  pools  was  an  unexpected  par- 
dise,  and  to  this  day  night-blooming  jas- 
line  planted  for  the  Gershwins  at  1019 
y  Fanny  Brice  still  thrives. 

"It  was  like  Dorothy  landing  in  Munch- 
inland,"  says  Ernie  Harburg,  the  son  of 
irlen's  Wizard  of  Oz  writing  partner  E.  Y. 
Yip"  Harburg,  who  came  from  Brooklyn 
)  Beverly  Hills  as  a  child  in  the  mid-30s 
)  visit  his  father.  "Ira  had  a  tennis  court 
nd  swimming  pool,  and  we  used  to  go 
ver  there,  and  Yip  and  Ira  and  Harold 
nd  George  all  used  to  work  at  night. 
)uring  the  day,  they  would  play  golf  or 
o  to  the  beach,  and  then  at  night  they 
'ould  sit  down  and  get  serious.  Living  in 
lat  environment,  you  see,  and  playing 
nd  partying,  helped  create  that  kind  of 
lcredible  collaborative  process.  They 
layed  the  scores  that  they  wrote  for  each 
ther,  and  you  couldn't  come  up  with 
■appy  stuff,  because  they'd  throw  you 
ut.  It  was  competitive,  but  it  was  also  in- 
edibly  cooperative  at  the  same  time." 

|  s  it  happened,  the  woman  who  owned 

I  the  house  next  door,  No.  1021,  was  an 
elderly  invalid  who  would  lie  awake  at 
ght  and  take  pleasure  in  hearing  George 
eking  out  tunes.  After  George's  death, 


Ira  was  disconsolate  and  reluctant  to  leave 
the  neighborhood,  so  the  woman  sold 
him  her  house  for  $25,500,  and  he  lived 
there  until  the  end  of  his  life. 

For  Clooney,  an  acknowledged  master 
of  the  American  popular  song,  the  two 
houses  are  a  living  link  with  her  life's 
work.  "You  know  what  I  feel  an  architec- 
tural connection  with?"  she  asks  over  cock- 
tails in  her  cozy  den.  "'A  Foggy  Day,' 
because  I  once  played  a  tape  of  it  that  I'd 
done  on  a  television  show  for  Ira,  and  he 
said  he  was  working  in  the  living  room 
one  night,  and  their  piano  was  in  the  same 


place  where  mine  is  now,  and  George 
came  bounding  in  from  a  dinner  party 
that  he'd  left  early,  dropped  his  coat,  and 
said,  'Ira!  It  can't  be  "a  foggy  day  in  Lon- 
don." It's  gotta  be  "a  foggy  day  in  London 
town!"  '  And  now  that's  with  me  every 
time  I  sing  that  song:  he  thought  of  it  in 
the  middle  of  a  dinner  party  and  didn't 
even  stay  to  finish  the  dinner." 

When  the  lights  were  on  in  the  front  of 
1021,  it  was  the  sign  that  the  Ferrers  and 
a  handful  of  other  neighbors  and  friends 
were  free  to  drop  in  for  a  drink  or  a  game 
of  poker  with  Ira  and  Lee,  sometimes 
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with  Judy  Garland  singing  and,  later, 
Angie  Dickinson  acting  as  bartender, 

"And  you  know,  my  God,  just  to  have  her 
walk  around  was  a  pretty  good  idea," 
Clooney  says. 

"I  walked  in  there  once  in  my  firsl 
maternity  clothes.  I  was  really  happy 
you  know,  'La,  la,  la,  la,  I'm  pregnant,"' 
Clooney  continues.  "And  Humphrey  Bo- 
gart  was  there,  and  he  said,  'Oh,  look  at 
Miss  Clowney.  She's  pregnant.  She's  got 
her  clothes  on.'  And  so  he  said,  'Look, 
I've  never  won  a  bet  with  a  pregnant  wom- 
an in  my  life,  so  what  kind  of  kid  do  you 
want,  a  boy  or  a  girl?'  I  said,  'I'd  like  to 
have  a  boy,'  and  he  said,  'All  right,  I  bet 
you  have  a  girl.'  So  the  first  flowers  that 
I  got  were  from  Bogie,  and  he  said,  'O.K., 
you  win.  Love,  Bogie.'  And  then  came 
the  letter  with  the  check:  'Dear  Miguel, 
Your  parents  are  rich.  They  don't  need 
the  50  bucks.  Put  it  in  the  bank  and  let  it 
stay  there  until  you  need  it.  Bogart.'" 


"Oscar  Levant  would  not  drive 
him  a  bad  memory,  so  it  took 
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here  was  remarkably  little  competitive- 
ness, and  Clooney  recalls  no  one  com- 
paring grosses  or  percentage  deals. 
But  there  were  a  few  neighborly  tensions. 
Agnes  Moorehead  once  infuriated  Ira 
Gershwin  by  proposing  to  cut  down  the 
eucalyptus  trees  that  abutted  his  yard,  and 
Lee  Gershwin  complained  about  the  bare 
lightbulb  on  the  Ferrer  family's  garage. 
Clooney 's  daughter  Monsita  Botwick  re- 
calls how  Lee  would  "send  the  cops  over, 
saying,  'The  music's  too  loud.  Turn  it 
down.'  Compliments  of  Mrs.  Gershwin. 
Thanks  so  much!" 

"She  used  to  yell  at  your  father  be- 
cause he  played  tennis  before  he  went  to 
work,"  Clooney  tells  her.  "He  had  to  be 
on  the  set  at  7:30,  so  he'd  be  hitting  the 
tennis  ball  as  soon  as  it  would  be  daylight, 
and  she'd  say,  'I'm  tired  of  that  plup,  plup, 
plup.'  And  I'd  say,  'Well,  I  don't  know 
what  you  can  do  about  that.'" 

Ira  Gershwin's  love  for  loud  mu- 
sic was  as  great  as  his  wife's  loathing 
of  it.  When  Clooney 's  daughter- 
in-law  Debbie  Boone  came  back 
from  Japan  with  one  of  the  first 
Walkmans,  Clooney  gave  it  to 
Michael  Feinstein  to  give  to 
Ira,  "so  he  could  crank  it  in 
his  ears,  you  know.  And  he 
said,    'This    is    absolutely 
wonderful!'  And  he  called 
his  broker  and  bought 
Sony  stock!" 
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he  Gershwins  were 
indirectly  respon- 
sible for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  street's 
celebrated  mis- 
anthrope, Oscar 
Levant,  the  pianist, 
composer,   and   manic- 
depressive  wit.  As  a  young 
composer  in  the  30s,  Le- 
vant idolized  George 
Gershwin,  and  he  would 
often  come  to  visit  from 
his  quarters  on  the  less 
flossy   south   end   of 
Roxbury  Drive.  In  the 
late  1940s,  when  he  fi- 
nally settled  in  Holly- 
wood for  good,  Le- 
vant bought  the 
house   at   No. 
905,  just  a  block 
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past  a  place  that  gave 
him  forever  to  get  anywhere. 


away  from  1019.  For  the  rest  of  his  life, 
though,  when  visiting  Ira  at  1021,  he  would 
drive  the  long  way  around  Lexington  Road 
and  Benedict  Canyon  rather  than  pass  the 
scene  of  George's  final  illness. 

"He  clung  on  to  so  many  phobias  that  I 
as  time  progressed  he  became  worse  and 
worse,  until  his  brain  was  so  cluttered 
with  fears  and  things  to  avoid  that  he  just 
couldn't  function,"  says  Feinstein,  who 
met  the  Gershwins  because  he  had  helped  | 
Levant's  widow,  June,  catalogue  his  recj 
ords.  "He  would  not  drive  past  a  placel 
that  gave  him  a  bad  memory,  so  when  hel 
drove  around  town  he  would  always  make  I 
you  turn  here  and  turn  there.  It  took  him| 
forever  to  get  anywhere." 

Levant's  youngest  daughter,  Amanda! 
Carmel,  recalled  recently  discussing  herl 
childhood  with  a  neighborhood  friendj 
who  fondly  remembered  meeting   Liza 
Minnelli  and  Fred  Astaire  at  Levant-| 
family  parties.  "And  I  said,  'But  it  was 
so  crazy  and  chaotic,'"  Carmel  saidj 
"And  she  said,  'We  never  thought  of  yoi 
guys  as  crazy.'" 

Though  Levant  wrote  the  haunting  mel-l 
ody  for  "Blame  It  on  My  Youth,"  in  19341 
and  became  one  of  the  leading  interl 
preters  of  Gershwin's  piano  works,  he  waq 
overcome  with  grief  and  survivor  guilt  af 
ter  George's  death.  He  stopped  composl 
ing  and,  eventually,  even  playing.  Oncel 
David  Raksin  dropped  by  to  play  part  of 
his  new  dramatic  score  for  Force  of  Evil\ 
only  to  be  greeted  with  a  farrago  of  invec 
tive  and  abuse.  Raksin  recalls,  "That  nigh| 
he  called  and  said,  'I  don't  apologize,  bi 
I'm  apologizing  tonight.  You  made  ml 
think  of  what  I  should  have  been  doinj 
with  my  life.'" 

A   legendary   wit    (he   once   said   h| 
"knew  Doris  Day  before  she  became 
virgin")  who  essentially  played  himself  i 
such  movies  as  The  Band  Wagon  and  A 
American  in  Paris,  Levant,  who  was  ac 
dieted  to  an  arsenal  of  prescription  drujj 
and  subject  to  violent  outbursts,  eventua 
ly  became  so  desperate  and  depresse 
that  he'd  pay  a  doctor  to  shoot  him  u 
with  phenobarbital  or  Demerol  in  a  Ci 
parked  on  Roxbury  Drive  in  the  midd 
of  the  night.  "He  drank  40  cups  of  coffi 
a  day,  smoked    I  don't  know    four  or  li\ 
packs  of  cigarettes  a  day,  and  he  was  ; 
ways  trying  to  kill  June,"  recalled  the  la 
Marcella  Rabwin,  who  had  lived  on  Ro 
bury  and  who,  as  David  O.  Selznick's  e 
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ecutive  assistant  and  the  wife  of  a  promi- 
nent doctor,  had  been  one  ol  the  doyennes 

o\'  Beverly  Hills  civic  life.  "Bui  he  really  de- 
pended on  her." 

In  ll)49,  Jimmy  Stewart  ended  His  long 
run  as  one  of  Hollywood's  most  eligible 
bachelors  and  married  Gloria  Halrick 
McLean,  an  elegant  onetime  model  who 
was  divorced  from  the  socialite  Edward 
Mel. can  Jr..  whose  mother.  Evelyn  Walsh 
McLean,  owned  the  Hope  diamond.  Stew- 
art, who  majored  in  architecture  at 
Princeton  before  being  drawn  by  the  the- 
atrical lure  of  the  school's  Triangle  Club, 
had  wanted  to  design  a  home  in  Pacific- 
Palisades,  but  Gloria  decided  that  such  a 
hilly  neighborhood  was  no  place  to  raise 
children,  and  by  then  she  already  had  two 
sons  from  her  first  marriage.  So  the  new- 
lyweds  bought  a  big  Tudor-style  house  at 
918  North  Roxbury,  which  had  been  built 
by  the  director  King  Vidor  and  which 
Stewart  described  as  "belonging  to  a  style 
of  Mediterranean  Ugly." 

The  Stewarts  made  the  big  house  into  a 
comfortable  home,  and  soon  twin  daugh- 
ters arrived.  From  the  beginning,  Gloria 
Stewart  was  determined  to  raise  her  chil- 
dren as  far  as  possible  from  the  head- 
turning  customs  of  Hollywood.  The  girls 
had  a  French-speaking  governess  and  spent 
a  year  at  school  in  Switzerland,  while  the 

mm 


boys  boarded  al  Black  Fox,  a  military 

academy  in  Los  Angeles.  Summers  were 
spent  on  family  ranches  first  near  Llko, 
Nevada,  then  in  the  Santa  Vne/  Valley 
north  oi'  Santa  Barbara  and  later  on 
African  safaris. 

"1  never  had  the  feeling  growing  up 
that  this  was  a  really  wow,  super-duper 
place  to  live,"  says  Kelly  Stewart  Har- 
coLirl,  who  went  on  to  study  gorillas  with 
Dian  Fossey  and  is  now  a  professor  of 
anthropology  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Davis.  "It  was  just  our  home.  I  re- 
member once  reading  an  article  some- 
where, and  our  house  was  described  as  a 
mansion,  and  it  struck 
me  as  ridiculous." 

One  day  Stewart 
came  home  from  work 
early  to  find  a  sight- 
seeing bus  stopped  in 
front  of  the  house.  The 
young  twins  were  in 
their  double  stroller,  — 
and  their  nurse  was 
"giving  the  spiel"  to  the  tourists 
for  money,  Harcourt  recalls. 

"Every  so  often,  my  sister 
and  1  would  be  walking  by, 
and  we  would  answer  the  door 
instead  of  the  housekeeper," 
Harcourt  continues.  "And  usu- 
ally it  would  be  'Mr.  Stewart  is 
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resting,'  or  'Mr.  Stewart  is  away.'  But  other 
limes  and  this  happened  very  rarely  peo- 
ple were  just,  you  know,  they'd  come  all 
the  way  from  Iowa  and  they  were  so  sweet 
and  seemed  so  innocent,  and  Judy  and  I 
would  lake  the  piece  of  paper  and  get 
Dad  and  just  beg  him  to  sign  it.  And  if  he 
was  having  a  nap,  I  must  admit,  and  you 
probably  shouldn't  write  this  down,  a  cou- 
ple of  limes  1  forged  his  signature." 
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GYPSY  BARON 
Jack  Benny,  the  fabled 
skinflint,  listening  to  music 
in  his  office  and  enjoying 
himself  with  a  group  of 
friends  beside  his  Roxbury 
Drive  pool  in  1948. 


he  Ferrer  children  were  more  frankly 
mercenary,  running  a  lemonade  stand 
and  retailing  Clooney's  head  shots  to  the 
tourist  trade.  "My  son  Gabri  used  to  take 
my  pictures,  that  I  paid  like, 
maybe,  35  cents  apiece  for, 
and  he'd  sell  them  for  a  dime. 
I'm  paying  more  than  he's  sell- 
ing them  for!  And  he'd  steal, 
them  from  the  house  and  take 


up  a  sign  with  an  arrow:  jack  jjeiIy  does 
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doses  of  erythromycin,  cimetidine,  and  ketoconazole  in  controlled  clinical  pharmacology  studies  in 
adult  volunteers.  Although  increased  plasma  concentrations  (AUC  0-24  hrs)  of  loratadine  and/or 
descarboethoxyloratadine  were  observed  following  coadministration  of  loratadine  with  each  of  these 
drugs  in  normal  volunteers  (n  =  24  in  each  study),  there  were  no  clinically  relevant  changes  in  the 
safety  profile  of  loratadine,  as  assessed  by  electrocardiographic  parameters,  clinical  laboratory  tests, 
vital  signs,  and  adverse  events.  There  were  no  significant  effects  on  QTc  intervals,  and  no  reports  of 
sedation  or  syncope.  No  effects  on  plasma  concentrations  of  cimetidine  or  ketoconazole  were 
observed.  Plasma  concentrations  (AUC  0-24  hrs)  of  erythromycin  decreased  15%  with  coadminis- 
tration of  loratadine  relative  to  that  observed  with  erythromycin  alone.  The  clinical  relevance  of  this 
difference  is  unknown.  These  above  findings  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 
Effects  on  Plasma  Concentrations  (AUC  0-24  hrs)  of  Loratadine  and  Descarboethoxyloratadine  After 
10  Days  of  Coadministration  (Loratadine  10  mg)  in  Normal  Volunteers 

Loratadine  Descarboethoxyloratadine 

Erythromycin  (500  mg  Q8h)  +  40%  +46% 

Cimetidine  (300  mg  QID)  +103%  +6% 

Ketoconazole  (200  mgQ12h)  +307%  +73% 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  an  increase  in  adverse  events  in  subjects  who  received  oral  contra- 
ceptives and  loratadine. 

Carcinogenesis,  Mutagenesis,  and  Impairment  of  Fertility:  In  an  18-month  carcinogenicity 
study  in  mice  and  a  2-year  study  in  rats,  loratadine  was  administered  in  the  diet  at  doses  up  to 
40  mg/kg  (mice)  and  25  mg/kg  (rats).  In  the  carcinogenicity  studies,  pharmacokinetic  assessments 
were  carried  out  to  determine  animal  exposure  to  the  drug.  AUC  data  demonstrated  that  the  expo- 
sure of  mice  given  40  mg/kg  of  loratadine  was  3.6  (loratadine)  and  18  (descarboethoxyloratadine) 
times  higher  than  in  humans  given  the  maximum  recommended  daily  oral  dose.  Exposure  of  rats 
given  25  mg/kg  of  loratadine  was  28  (loratadine)  and  67  (descarboethoxyloratadine)  times  higher 
than  in  humans  given  the  maximum  recommended  daily  oral  dose.  Male  mice  given  40  mg/kg  had  a 
significantly  higher  incidence  of  hepatocellular  tumors  (combined  adenomas  and  carcinomas)  than 
concurrent  controls.  In  rats,  a  significantly  higher  incidence  of  hepatocellular  tumors  (combined 
adenomas  and  carcinomas)  was  observed  in  males  given  10  mg/kg  and  males  and  females  given 
25  mg/kg.  The  clinical  significance  of  these  findings  during  long-term  use  of  CLARITIN  is  not  known. 

In  mutagenicity  studies,  there  was  no  evidence  of  mutagenic  potential  in  reverse  (Ames)  or  for- 
ward point  mutation  (CHO-HGPRT)  assays,  or  in  the  assay  for  DNA  damage  (rat  primary  hepatocyte 
unscheduled  DNA  assay)  or  in  two  assays  for  chromosomal  aberrations  (human  peripheral  blood 
lymphocyte  clastogenesis  assay  and  the  mouse  bone  marrow  erythrocyte  micronucleus  assay),  in 
the  mouse  lymphoma  assay,  a  positive  finding  occurred  in  the  nonactivated  but  not  the  activated 
phase  of  the  study. 

Decreased  fertility  in  male  rats,  shown  by  lower  female  conception  rates,  occurred  at  an  oral  dose 
of  64  mg/kg  (approximately  50  times  the  maximum  recommended  human  daily  oral  dose  on  a 
mg/m2  basis)  and  was  reversible  with  cessation  of  dosing.  Loratadine  had  no  effect  on  male  or 
female  fertility  or  reproduction  in  the  rat  at  an  oral  dose  of  approximately  24  mg/kg  (approximately 
20  times  the  maximum  recommended  human  daily  oral  dose  on  a  mg/m2  basis). 

Pregnancy  Category  B:  There  was  no  evidence  of  animal  teratogenicity  in  studies  performed  in 
rats  and  rabbits  at  oral  doses  up  to  96  mg/kg  (approximately  75  times  and  150  times,  respectively, 
the  maximum  recommended  human  daily  oral  dose  on  a  mg/m2  basis).  There  are,  however,  no  ade- 
quate and  well-controlled  studies  in  pregnant  women.  Because  animal  reproduction  studies  are  not 
always  predictive  of  human  response,  CLARITIN  should  be  used  during  pregnancy  only  if  clearly 
needed. 

Nursing  Mothers:  Loratadine  and  its  metabolite,  descarboethoxyloratadine,  pass  easily  into  breast 
milk  and  achieve  concentrations  that  are  equivalent  to  plasma  levels  with  an  AUCmi|k/AUCpjaSma  ratio 
of  1.17  and  0.85  for  loratadine  and  descarboethoxyloratadine,  respectively.  Following  a  single  oral 
dose  of  40  mg,  a  small  amount  of  loratadine  and  descarboethoxyloratadine  was  excreted  into  the 
breast  milk  (approximately  0.03%  of  40  mg  over  48  hours).  A  decision  should  be  made  whether  to 
discontinue  nursing  or  to  discontinue  the  drug,  taking  into  account  the  importance  of  the  drug  to  the 
mother.  Caution  should  be  exercised  when  CLARITIN  is  administered  to  a  nursing  woman. 

Pediatric  Use:  The  safety  of  CLARITIN  Syrup  at  a  daily  dose  of  10  mg  has  been  demonstrated  in 
188  pediatric  patients  6-12  years  of  age  in  placebo-controlled  2-week  trials.  The  effectiveness  of 
CLARITIN  for  the  treatment  of  seasonal  allergic  rhinitis  and  chronic  idiopathic  urticaria  in  this  pedi- 
atric age  group  is  based  on  an  extrapolation  of  the  demonstrated  efficacy  of  CLARITIN  in  adults  in 
these  conditions  and  the  likelihood  that  the  disease  course,  pathophysiology,  and  the  drug's  effect 
are  substantially  similar  to  that  of  the  adults.  The  recommended  dose  for  the  pediatric  population  is 
based  on  cross-study  comparison  of  the  pharmacokinetics  of  CLARITIN  in  adults  and  pediatric  sub- 
jects and  on  the  safety  profile  of  loratadine  in  both  adults  and  pediatric  patients  at  doses  equal  to  or 
higher  than  the  recommended  doses.  The  safety  and  effectiveness  of  CLARITIN  in  pediatric  patients 
under  6  years  of  age  have  not  been  established. 

ADVERSE  REACTIONS:  CLARITIN  Tablets:  Approximately  90,000  patients,  aged  12  and  older, 
received  CLARITIN  Tablets  10  mg  once  daily  in  controlled  and  uncontrolled  studies.  Placebo- 
controlled  clinical  trials  at  the  recommended  dose  of  10  mg  once  a  day  varied  from  2  weeks'  to 
6  months'  duration.  The  rate  of  premature  withdrawal  from  these  trials  was  approximately  2%  in 
both  the  treated  and  placebo  groups. 

REPORTED  ADVERSE  EVENTS  WITH  AN  INCIDENCE  OF  MORE  THAN  2%  IN 

PLACEBO-CONTROLLED  ALLERGIC  RHINITIS  CLINICAL  TRIALS  IN  PATIENTS 

12  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OLDER 

PERCENT  OF  PATIENTS  REPORTING 


LORATADINE 
10mgQD 
n  =  1926 


PLACEBO 

n  =  2545 


CLEMASTINE 

1  mg  BID 
n  =  536 


TERFENADINE 

60  mg  BID 
n  =  684 


Headache 
Somnolence 
Fatigue 
Dry  Mouth 


12 
8 

4 
3 


11 
6 
3 
2 


22 
10 

4 
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Adverse  events  reported  in  placebo-controlled  chronic  idiopathic  urticaria  trials  were  similar 
those  reported  in  allergic  rhinitis  studies. 

Adverse  event  rates  did  not  appear  to  differ  significantly  based  on  age,  sex,  or  race,  although  t 
number  of  nonwhife  subjects  was  relatively  small. 

CLARITIN  REDITABS  (loratadine  rapidly-disintegrating  tablets):  Approximately  500  patier 
received  CLARITIN  REDITABS  (loratadine  rapidly-disintegrating  tablets)  in  controlled  clinical  trials 
2  weeks'  duration.  In  these  studies,  adverse  events  were  similar  in  type  and  frequency  to  those  se 
with  CLARITIN  Tablets  and  placebo. 

Administration  of  CLARITIN  REDITABS  (loratadine  rapidly-disintegrating  tablets)  did  not  result 
an  increased  reporting  frequency  of  mouth  or  tongue  irritation. 

CLARITIN  Syrup:  Approximately  300  pediatric  patients  6  to  12  years  of  age  received  10  r 
loratadine  once  daily  in  controlled  clinical  trials  for  a  period  of  8- 1 5  days.  Among  these,  1 88  childi 
were  treated  with  10  mg  loratadine  syrup  once  daily  in  placebo-controlled  trials.  Adverse  events 
these  pediatric  patients  were  observed  to  occur  with  type  and  frequency  similar  to  those  seen  in 
adult  population.  The  rate  of  premature  discontinuance  due  to  adverse  events  among  pediat 
patients  receiving  loratadine  10  mg  daily  was  less  than  1%. 
ADVERSE  EVENTS  OCCURRING  WITH  A  FREQUENCY  OF  s  2%  IN  LORATADINE  SYRUP-TREAT! 

PATIENTS  (6-12  YEARS  OLD)  IN  PLACEBO-CONTROLLED  TRIALS,  AND  MORE  FREQUENTLY 

THAN  IN  THE  PLACEBO  GROUP 

PERCENT  OF  PATIENTS  REPORTING 


LORATADINE 

PLACEBO 

CHLORPHENIRAMII 

10 

mgQD 

2-4  mg  BID/TID 

n 

=  188 

n  =  262 

n  =  170 

Nervousness 

4 

2 

2 

Wheezing 
Fatigue 
Hyperkinesia 
Abdominal  Pain 

4 
3 
3 
2 

2 
2 

1 
0 

5 
5 

1 
0 

Conjunctivitis 

Dysphonia 

Malaise 

2 
2 
2 

<1 

<1 

0 

1 
0 

Upper  Respiratory 
Tract  Infection 

2 

<1 

0 

In  addition  to  those  adverse  events  reported  above  (a  2%),  the  following  adverse  events  h 
been  reported  in  at  least  one  patient  in  CLARITIN  clinical  trials  in  adult  and  pediatric  patients 

Autonomic  Nervous  System:    Altered  lacrimation,  altered  salivation,  flushing,  hypoesthe 
impotence,  increased  sweating,  thirst. 

Body  As  A  Whole:  Angioneurotic  edema,  asthenia,  back  pain,  blurred  vision,  chest  pain 
ache,  eye  pain,  fever,  leg  cramps,  malaise,  rigors,  tinnitus,  viral  infection,  weight  gain. 

Cardiovascular  System:    Hypertension,  hypotension,  palpitations,  supraventricular  tachyarrh 
mias,  syncope,  tachycardia. 

Central  and  Peripheral  Nervous  System:    Blepharospasm,  dizziness,  dysphonia,  hyperto 
migraine,  paresthesia,  tremor,  vertigo. 

Gastrointestinal  System:  Altered  taste,  anorexia,  constipation,  diarrhea,  dyspepsia,  flatule 
gastritis,  hiccup,  increased  appetite,  nausea,  stomatitis,  toothache,  vomiting. 

Musculoskeletal  System:    Arthralgia,  myalgia. 

Psychiatric:  Agitation,  amnesia,  anxiety,  confusion,  decreased  libido,  depression,  impaired 
centration,  insomnia,  irritability,  paroniria. 

Reproductive  System:    Breast  pain,  dysmenorrhea,  menorrhagia,  vaginitis. 

Respiratory  System:  Bronchitis,  bronchospasm,  coughing,  dyspnea,  epistaxis,  hemopb 
laryngitis,  nasal  dryness,  pharyngitis,  sinusitis,  sneezing. 

Skin  and  Appendages:  Dermatitis,  dry  hair,  dry  skin,  photosensitivity  reaction,  pruritus,  pure 
rash,  urticaria. 

Urinary  System:    Altered  micturition,  urinary  discoloration,  urinary  incontinence,  urinary  retenjt! 

In  addition,  the  following  spontaneous  adverse  events  have  been  reported  rarely  during  the 
keting  of  loratadine:  abnormal  hepatic  function,  including  jaundice,  hepatitis,  and  hepatic  necr 
alopecia;  anaphylaxis;  breast  enlargement;  erythema  multiforme;  peripheral  edema;  and  seizure 
OVERDOSAGE:  In  adults,  somnolence,  tachycardia,  and  headache  have  been  reported  with  < 
doses  greater  than  10  mg  with  the  Tablet  formulation  (40  to  180  mg).  Extrapyramidal  signs  and 
pitations  have  been  reported  in  children  with  overdoses  of  greater  than  10  mg  of  CLARITIN  Sj 
In  the  event  of  overdosage,  general  symptomatic  and  supportive  measures  should  be  instil 
promptly  and  maintained  for  as  long  as  necessary. 

Treatment  of  overdosage  would  reasonably  consist  of  emesis  (ipecac  syrup),  except  in  pat 
with  impaired  consciousness,  followed  by  the  administration  of  activated  charcoal  to  absort 
remaining  drug.  If  vomiting  is  unsuccessful,  or  contraindicated,  gastric  lavage  should  be  perfo1 
with  normal  saline.  Saline  cathartics  may  also  be  of  value  for  rapid  dilution  of  bowel  cont 
Loratadine  is  not  eliminated  by  hemodialysis.  It  is  not  known  if  loratadine  is  eliminated  by  periti 
dialysis. 

No  deaths  occurred  at  oral  doses  up  to  5000  mg/kg  in  rats  and  mice  (greater  than  2400  and 
times,  respectively,  the  maximum  recommended  human  daily  oral  dose  on  a  mg/m2  basis) 
oral  doses  of  loratadine  showed  no  effects  in  rats,  mice,  and  monkeys  at  doses  as  high  as  10 
the  maximum  recommended  human  daily  oral  dose  on  a  mg/m2  basis. 
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George  and  Ira  Gershwin 
came  to  Hollywood 
in  1936  to  write  the  score 
for  Shall  We  Dance?,  with 
Astaire  and  Rogers. 


them  to  my  daughter  Maria,  who  had  a  lit- 
tle seat  behind  a  bush  somewhere,  and  she 
had  my  signature  down  perfectly.  They 
cleaned  up." 

Desi  Arnaz  Jr.  also  had  a  lemonade 
stand,  but  added  an  even  more  enterprising 
twist  after  his  family,  tired  of  the  trafficky 
commute    to   the   studio 
from  their  ranch  in  Chats- 
worth,  in  the  San  Fernan- 
do Valley,  moved  to  Rox- 
bury  in  1955.  "Desi  used 
to  take  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  those  movie-star 
maps  are  not  very  accu- 
rate," Lucie  Arnaz  recalls. 
"He  must  have  been   10 
or  11  at  the  time,  and  he  would 
lean  in  the  car  to  hand  the 
lemonade  and  cookies,  and  he'd 
say,  'Oh,  I  see  you've  got  the 
map.   A   lot   of  those   people 
have  moved.  I  can  show  you 
who  does  live  here.'  And  he'd 
;harge  a  buck  and  get  into  the 
:ar  with  these  people  and  tell 
hem  a  bunch  of  stuff  that  was 
;ompletely  made  up.  My  moth- 
er never  knew  till  years  later." 

The   tourists   could   be   so 
3esky   that    the    family   who 
ived  at  No.   1000  before  the  Amazes 
bit  compelled  to  put  up  a  big  sign,  with 
in  arrow  pointing  to  No.   1002:  jack 

JENNY   DOES   NOT   LIVE   HERE.    HE   LIVES 
"HERE. 


TIN  PAN  VALLEY 
George  Gershwin 
with  Paulette  Goddard 
at  No.  1019  in  1936. 
Inset,  Lee  Gershwin 
outside  the  music  room 
at  No.  1021  in  1958. 


nmanda   Levant   Carmel   remembers 
making  faces  and  throwing  leaves  at 
the  tour  buses,  which  were  unrelent- 
ng— "every  five  minutes  in  the  summer, 
topping  at  whatever  was  owned  by  some- 
iody,  used  to  be  owned  by  somebody, 
ised  to  be  owned  by  somebody  who 
:new  somebody,"  according  to  Lucie  Ar- 
taz— and  the  announcers'  drone  was  in- 
scapable.  Clooney  had  just  come  back 
rom  the  hospital  with  her  son  Gabriel, 
/ho  was  born  prematurely;  she  was  rest- 
lg  with  the  upstairs  windows  open  when 
id  he  heard  a  person  on  a  loudspeaker  say- 
ig,  '"Yes,  Rosemary's  home  from  the 
ospital  and  she's  fine,  but  the  baby— we 
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don't  really  know  yet.  It  was  four  pounds 
at  birth.  He's  a  little  boy,  but  he's  still  in 
the  hospital  at  St.  John's,  and  Joe  and 
Rosemary  go  down  and  see  him.'  The 
story  of  my  life's  going  by  on  a  loud- 
speaker and  I'm  thinking,  Shut  up!" 

Even  Albert  Hoxie,  86,  a  retired  U.C.L.A. 
history  professor  who  has  lived  in  the 
house  just  south  of  Stewart's  since  1929, 
had  to  contend  with  the  sound  of  an- 
nouncers declaring  when  they  reached 
his  front  yard,  "And  no  one  lives  there!" 

The  city  of  Beverly  Hills  banned  big 
tour  buses  in  favor  of  minivans  in  1984, 
but  not  before  one  especially  presumptu- 
ous group  of  tourists  sat  down  and  spread 
out  their  lunch  on  the  Stewart  lawn. 
"They  wouldn't  do  this  to  their  next-door 
neighbors  at  home,"  Clooney  says,  "but 
they  put  down  a  cloth  and  a  basket  and 
had  a  picnic.  And  Jimmy  just  turned  on 
the  sprinklers." 


In  part  to  create  a  refuge 
from  such  shenanigans,  in  the 
late  60s  Stewart  bought  the 
corner  house  next  to  his,  just 
across  from  Ball's,  tore  it  down, 
and  built  a  brick-walled  gar- 
den, where  he  grew  vegeta- 
bles. At  a  buffet  lawn  party  at 
the  Stewarts'  shortly  after  it 
was  finished,  Leonard  Gershe 
found  Ball's  place  card  next 
to  his  at  the  table,  but  no  sign 
of  the  star  during  cocktails  or 
the  beginning  of  dinner. 

"She  finally  arrived,  gave 
kind  of  a  cursory  greeting  to 
everybody,  and  then  sat  down  next  to  me 
and  kissed  me,  and  I  said,  'Why  are  you 
so  late?  You  live  right  across  the  street.' 
She  said,  'I  wasn't  going  to  come  at  all. 
I'm  so  furious  with  the  Stewarts!'  And  I 
said,  'Why?'  And  she  said,  'When  they 
tore  that  house  down  next  door,  all  the 
rats  came  running  over  to  my  house,  and 
I've  been  with  exterminators  for  three 
weeks!'  She  finally  relaxed,  and  they  nev- 
er even  knew,  but  it  cracked  me  up." 

In  1965,  Jack  Benny's  wife,  Mary  Liv- 
ingstone, decided  to  sell  the  Roxbury 
house,  decamping  first  to  a  penthouse 
apartment  in  Century  City  and  later  to 
the  house  in  Holmby  Hills  where  Benny 
died  in  1974.  In  Sunday  Nights  at  Seven, 
her  1990  memoir,  Joan  Benny  recalled 
that  her  father  missed  the  house  and  the 
old  friends  terribly,  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  "in  a  sweet,  kind  of  melancholy 
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u  i,  v<  lid  ask  Mary,  "Doll,  why  did 
have  to  sell  that  house'"  loan  Benny 
herself  had  hoped  to  buy  it,  bin  couldn't 
afford  to,  and  her  parents,  despite  their 
initial  promise  to  help  her  with  a  second 
mortgage  so  that  she  could,  ultimately  de- 
cided against  it  because  Livingstone  had 
spent  so  much  on  decorating  the  new 
penthouse.  Joan  got  the  word  from  her 
father's  lawyer. 

"lor  years  it  was  something  I  couldn't 
think  about  or  talk,  about,"  Benny  wrote. 
"It  would  just  make  me  cry.  For  a  very 
long  time  1  couldn't  even  drive  by  the 

"Desi  would  charge 
a  buck  and  get  into  the  car 
and  tell  these  people 
stuff  that  was  completely 
made  up/7 


house.  I  would  go  OUt  oi  my  way,  rather 
than  pass  1002  North  Roxbury.  Some- 
times when  1  glance  at  a  digital  clock  or 
wristwatch  and  it  says  10:02,  1  feel  it  not 
a  pang,  not  even  a  twinge  anymore,  but 
it's  there."  (The  house,  for  which  Benny 
paid  $250,000  in  1937,  was  recently  put 
on  the  market  for  $7.5  million.) 

Levant  descended  deeper  into  depres- 
sion and  addiction,  emerging  most  fa- 
mously for  a  party  that  Waller  and  Carol 
Matthau  held  in  honor  of  Charlie  Chap- 
lin when  he  won  his  special  Academy 
Award  in  the  spring  of  1972.  Candice 
Bergen,  then  moonlighting  as  a  journal- 
ist and  photographer,  began  a  profile  of 
him  for  Esquire.  In  their  interview,  Le- 
vant spewed  epigrams,  fretted  when  she 
did  not  take  notes  at  all  times,  and  finally 
sat  down  at  the  piano  and  began  playing 
and  softly  singing  the  third  verse  of  the 
Gershwins'  "But  Not  for  Me,"  which  goes: 
"It  all  began  so  well  /  But  what  an  end  / 
This  is  the  time  a  fell-  /  Er  needs  a  friend." 

"I  don't  think  there's  ever  been  any- 
thing to  equal  it,"  Bergen  recalls  of  that 
moment  in  a  life  full  of  rich  moments. 
"It  was  him  in  his  pajamas  and  slippers, 
and  he  was  really  the  most  neurasthenic- 
looking  man  I'd  ever  seen.  His  ankles 
were  a  road  map  of  veins,  and  he  was  so 
fiercely  urban,  you  could  tell  it  was  a  real 
principle  of  his  never  to  expose  himself 
to  the  daylight  hours.  He  really  had  al- 
most a  pale-blue  tinge." 

A  few  days  later,  when  Bergen  arrived 
for  a  follow-up  interview  on  August  15, 
she  learned  that  he  had  just  died. 

Ira   Gershwin, 


QUEEN  OF  COMEDY 
Lucille  Ball  in  the  backyard 
of  1000  North  Roxbury 
Drive  with  her  son, 
Desi  Amaz  Jr.,  in  1955, 
and  inside  with  Desi  Amaz 
in  the  1950s. 


immersed  in  mem- 


ories of  his  late  brother,  worked  less  and 
less,  and  grew  prematurely  frail.  His  last 
public  outing  was  for  the  wedding  of 
Angie  Dickinson  and  Burt  Bachrach  in 
the  1960s,  and  eventually  even  his  walks 
around  the  neighborhood  stopped  com- 
pletely. He  did  draw  pleasure  from  his 
work  with  the  young  Feinstein,  who 
helped  him  organize  decades  of  music 
and  memorabilia,  much  of  which  is  now 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
he  continued  to  receive  a  handful  of  visi- 
tors, such  as  Angie  Dickinson,  who  took 
him  exquisite  silk  flowers,  because  he 
kept  the  drapes  in  his  bedroom  closed 
and  real  plants  could  not  live  there. 

Finally,  one  morning  in  1983,  Clooney 
saw  an  ambulance  in  Gershwin's  drive- 
way and  later  called  Feinstein  to  tell  him 
the  worst.  Fred  Astaire,  arriving  to  pay 
his  respects,  wandered  into  Clooney's 
foyer  by  mistake,  remembering  his  visits 
to  1019  a  half-century  earlier.  Lee  Gersh- 
win ordered  Feinstein  upstairs  to  kiss  the 
corpse,  and  then  made  him  play  the  slow 
movement  of  George's  Piano  Concerto 
in  F  as  the  undertakers  carried  Ira's  body 
out.  Feinstein  recalls,  "As  they  were  go- 
ing through  the  living  room,  I  turned  my 
head,  and  Lee  said,  'Don't  look!'  So  I 
turned  my  head  back  to  the  piano  and 
finished  playing.  And  that  was  the  end  of 
the  golden  days  at  what  Ira  always  called 
the  Gershwin  plantation." 

I  fter  years  of  feuding  over  Desi's  drink - 

II  ing  and  philandering,  Ball  and  Arnaz 
/ 1  divorced  in  1960,  and  Clooney  and 
Ferrer  split  up  for  good  in  1964.  "We'd 
laugh  about  our  troubles  until  it  got  not 

so  happy  for  both  of  us, 
you  know,"  Clooney  says. 
"I  said  to  little  Lucie  once, 
'There  wasn't  a  chance  on 
this  block.'  We  had  a  Cu- 
ban on  one  end  and  a  Puer- 
to Rican  on  the  other,  for 
God's  sake.  But  Desi  was 
funny,  and  fine,  you  know, 
and  Lucy  really  respected 
the  way  he  handled  the 
business  part  of  it." 

Ball  married  Gary  Mor- 
ton, a  former  nightclub 
comic,  and  carried  on 
with  two  other  successful 
"Lucy"  series.  But  her  re- 
tirement years  were  restless 
and  lonely,  and  she  was 
deeply  hurt  by  the  failure 
of  a  1986  comeback  at- 
tempt, Life  with  Lucy,  which 
was  canceled  after  eight 
episodes.  She  died  in  19X9, 
and  a  few  years  later  the 
house's  new  owners,  tired 
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tourists,  rebuilt  the  facade  of  the 
house  with  a  new  Italianate  stucco  overlay 
,(>  as  to  make  u  almost  unrecognizable. 
Meantime,   to  Clooney's   chagrin, 

house  after  house  on  the  street  was  re- 
modeled or  demolished  m  favor  of  big- 
ger, ritzier  mansions.  Stewart's  double 
lot,  with  its  towering  pine  trees  and 
graceful  silver  birches,  remained  an  is- 
land of  calm  as  he  aged  into  America's 
most  beloved  movie  hero,  recipient  of 
countless  awards  and  tributes.  But  he, 
loo,  grew  increasingly  frail,  and  after 
Gloria's  death  from  cancer  in  1994,  he 
rarely  left  his  house.  He  died  at  home  on 
July  2,  1997.  and  Kelly  Stewart  Harcourt, 
borrowing  a  line  from  It's  a  Wonderful 
Life,  eulogized  him  as  "the  richest  man 
in  town." 


The  following  spring,  Stewart's  children, 
none  of  whom  lives  in  L.A.  any  long- 
er, sold  the  house  for  $5.6  million  to 
Steven  Wallace,  the  founder  of  Pacific  Bro- 
kerage Services,  an  on-line  discount  broker- 
age, who  pronounced  it  "just  a  dump" 
and  tore  it  down  last  summer  to  build 
what  he  calls  "kind  of  an  Italian  villa— it'll 
look  old,  but  be  new." 

Kelly  Stewart  Harcourt  found  herself 
unable  to  cut  the  cord  to  Beverly  Hills  en- 
tirely. She  took  a  small  apartment  in  an 
old  courtyard  building  near  the  Beverly 
Wilshire  hotel  to  use  on  visits,  installing 
some  of  her  parents'  leftover  furniture,  in- 
cluding the  bar,  complete  with  Princeton 
highball  glasses. 

"For  a  while,  I  thought  I'd  rather  have  it 
torn  down  than  drive  past  it  and  have 


somebody  else  in  it,"  she  says.  "That  actu- 
ally isn't  true.  Once  it  was  down,  I  realized 
I  wished  it  were  still  there,  just  so  I  could 
drive  by  and  see  it,  because  it  was  so  much 
a  part  of  that  street.  I  have  a  best  friend  in 
Mandeville  Canyon,  and  when  I'm  coming 
back  at  night  from  visiting  her  I  always 
turn  left  on  Roxbury  by  mistake,  still. 

"I  miss  it.  I  remember,  right  before  it 
was  completely  torn  down,  I  went  past  and 
it  was  just  ground  zero,  practically.  I  mean, 
all  dirt,  and  everything  had  been  ripped 
up,  and  the  only  thing  left  was  the  hall- 
way—the front  door  and  the  walls  of  the 
hallway,  still  with  their  wallpaper.  So  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  dust  and  destruction  there 
was  this  familiar  wallpaper,  this  little  patch 
in  what  looked  like  a  battlefield,  this 
poignant  image  I  just  can't  get  rid  of."  □ 


Walking  the  Flats  of  Beverly  Hills 

By  Arrnand  S.  Deutsch 


STAR  TREKKERS 
Arrnand  Deutsch, 
retired  film  producer,  and 
his  wife,  Harriet,  stroll 
past  George  Burns's  house, 
February  1999. 
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he  fame  of  Beverly  Hills  is 
due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  streets  sloping  gen- 
tly from  Sunset  Boulevard 
south  to  Santa  Monica 
Boulevard,  which  are  called  "the 
flats."  From  the  beginnings  of 
the  motion-picture  industry,  this 
was  a  convenient,  "in"  location 
for  a  high  concentration  of  movie 
stars.  They  lived  in  architectur- 
ally uninspired  homes  called  bun- 
galows, almost  all  of  which  have 
been  replaced  by  larger  houses. 
From  Whittier  Drive  on  the  west 
to  Sierra  Drive  on  the  east,  there 
are  18  streets  or  drives. 

My  wife,  Harriet,  and  I  have 
been  walking  the  flats  of  Beverly 
Hills  for  more  than  40  years. 
Our  average  outing  is  roughly  a 
mile  and  a  quarter.  We  choose 
our  walk  of  the  day  knowing  that 
the  houses,  with  their  well-tended 
hedges  and  gardens,  make  it  im- 
possible to  pick  a  loser.  Almost 
all  of  the  streets  and  houses  have 
memories  for  us. 

Maple  Drive  is  one  of  our  fa- 
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vorites,  and  I  never  fail  to 
give  No.  720  a  long  look.  For 
decades  it  was  the  home  of 
George   Burns  and  Gracie 
Allen.  Gracie  died  in  1964. 
As  we  walked  into  the  house 
following  her  funeral,  George 
said,  very  simply,  "Well,  no 
more  Gracie."  Indeed.  Her 
friends  had  a  special  spot  in  their 
hearts  for  her,  but  she  was  the 
very  core  of  George's  life.  Every- 
one wondered  how  he  would 
function. 

He  stumbled  a  bit  at  first,  but 
then  found  his  way  in  a  stellar 
fashion.  He  stayed  in  the  same 
house.  He  made  outstanding  mo- 
tion pictures,  winning  best  sup- 
porting actor  for  The  Sunshine 
Boys  in  1975.  He  did  his  act,  often 
with  Carol  Channing  or  Ann- 
Margret,  but  mostly  alone.  He 
also  wrote  two  best-selling  books. 
Evenings  he  spent  at  his  fa- 
vorite restaurants  with  friends. 
He  lunched  almost  daily  at  the 
Hillcrest  Country  Club,  where 
he  was  the  last  survivor  of  the 
famous  Round  Table,  which  had 
included  Jack  Benny,  Danny 
Kaye,  Groucho  Marx,  and  George 
Jessel.  With  his  ever  present  ci- 
gar and  his  two  martinis  to  start, 
he  always  stuck  to  his  dictum 
"Never  order  anything  you  can't 
cut  with  a  fork."  He  played  bridge 
most  afternoons,  v,n^  played 


well  until  his  last  years,  when 
his  choice  of  cards  made  little 
sense.  His  partners  never  let  on. 
George  lived  to  celebrate  his 
100th  birthday. 

Camden  Drive  seems  the  least 
changed  by  the  passage  of  time. 
Here  one  can  see  some  of  the 
original  bungalows.  Harriet,  dur- 
ing her  first  marriage,  lived  at 
No.  606,  which  she  rented  from 
Hedy  Lamarr.  No.  701,  once  the 
home  of  Loretta  Young  and  her 
husband,  Tom  Lewis,  the  adver- 
tising executive,  is  emblazoned 
in  my  memory.  In  1947  I  was  a 
Hollywood  neophyte,  in  a  train- 
ing program  at  RKO  Studios  ar- 
ranged for  by  studio  head  Dore 
Schary.  That  year  Loretta  made 
77ic  Farmer's  Daughter,  which  won 
her  a  best-actress  nomination.  In 
those  days,  however,  before  polls 
declared  the  outcome  of  every 
contest  in  advance,  people  as- 
sumed that  Rosalind  Russell 
would  win  for  Mourning  Beeomes 
Eleetra. 

On  Academy  Awards  morn- 
ing, Schary  telephoned  me  to 
say  that  his  mother  had  been 
taken  ill.  He  told  me  to  pinch-hit 
for  him  as  studio  escort  for  Lo- 
retta and  Tom.  I  was  stunned  to 
be  going  to  my  first  Academy 
Awards  under  such  grand  cir- 
cumstances, but  I  picked  them 
up  in  a  studio  limousine.  Loret- 
ta, always  beautiful,  was  serene, 
thrilled  to  be  nominated,  and 
happy  for  her  friend  Roz.  At  the 
Shrine  Auditorium,  she  ran  the 
gauntlet  of  interviewers  and  we 
took  our  seats 

The  best-actress  award  was  the 
final  one  of  the  evening.  The  pre- 


senter, Fredric  March,  read  the 
names  of  the  nominees,  opened 
the  envelope,  and  announced, 
"And  the  winner  is  . . .  Loretta 
Young."  The  audience  was  shocked. 
So  was  Loretta,  but  she  was  pre- 
pared with  a  gracious  acceptance 
speech.  We  went  to  the  Gover- 
nor's Ball  and  on  to  every  party 
in  town.  That  evening  began  a 
friendship  that  has  lasted  50 
years,  despite  Loretta's  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  to  convert  me  to  Ca- 
tholicism. I  have  since  been  to 
quite  a  few  Academy  Awards  cer- 
emonies, but  they  all  seemed 
tepid  after  that  one. 

Here  are  a  few  more  random 
thoughts  about  the  flats.  Ro- 
deo Drive  is  the  only  one 
with  a  center  divider;  it  was  orig- 
inally a  bridle  path.  Bedford 
Drive  has  particularly  fine  palm 
trees.  Whittier  Drive  is  the  steep- 
est and  therefore  provides  the 
best  workout.  Harriet  and  I  have 
voted  the  1000  block  of  North 
Roxbury  Drive  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  Beverly  Hills. 

I  am  also  partial  to  the  900 
block  of  North  Bedford  Drive. 
Greta  Garbo  lived  at  No.  904  in 
the  late  40s  and  early  50s.  We 
were  next-door  neighbors  at  906. 
Both  houses  look  amazingly 
unchanged.  No,  we  did  not  be- 
come close  friends.  There  was 
no  borrowing  sugar  across  the 
back  fence,  just  a  pleasant  smile 
whenever  we  encountered  each 
other.  Every  Halloween  she  stood 
in  her  doorway  and  gave  out 
trick-or-treat  candy  to  children. 
Parents  never  went  up  to  the 
house;  if  they  had,  I  am  certain 
the  custom  would  have  ended. 

Harriet  and  I  suggest  that  you 
try  getting  your  exercise  by  walk- 
ing the  quiet  Hats  of  Beverly  1  hlls. 
When  you  feel  qualified,  pick  your 
favorite  house.  We  have.  □ 
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muhammad  ali. 
boxer,  activist,  father  of  9. 
wore  rockport  shoes  10  years 
before  we  asked  him  to. 
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Minnie  and  Kate  Driver,  John  and  Rick  Dahl, 

md  Edward  and  Brian  Burns-have  teamed  up  on  projects  ranging 

from  Rushmore  to  Red  Rock  West  to  American  Pimp 


tven  in  Hollywood,  where  show  business  is  often  the  fam- 
ily business,  the  current  crop  of  siblings  seems  unrivaled. 
John  and  Rick  Dahl,  42  and  35,  who  once  had  a  rock 
band  in  Montana,  are  now  famous  for  making  Red 
Rock  West  and  The  Last  Seduction.  "We  have  the  same 
sick  sense  of  humor,"  says  John.  They're  currently  at 
work  on  a  film  version  of  the  TV  series  It  Takes  a  Thief 
for  Universal.  Paul  and  Chris  Weitz,  33  and  29,  whose  parents 
are  designer  John  Weitz  and  actress  Susan  Kohner,  wrote  their 
first  screenplay,  says  Chris,  "for  a  laugh,  and  suddenly  we  realized 
we  could  do  it  for  a  living."  After  writing  Antz,  Paul  directed  and 
Chris  produced  American  Pie  for  Universal. 

Edward  and  Brian  Burns,  31  and  30,  used  to  share  a  paper 
route  on  Long  Island;  now  they  have  a  development  deal  with  Co- 
lumbia TriStar  Television.  Ed,  who  wrote,  directed,  and  acted  in 
The  Brothers  McMullen,  doesn't  let  his  star  status  gel  in  the  way: 
"As  teenagers  we  fought  every  day,  but  now  Brian  is  involved  in 
everything  I  do."  Kate  Driver,  30,  stopped  producing  commercials 


in  London  to  team  up  with  her  actress  sister, 
Minnie,  28.  "We  decided  to  develop  projects 
and  find  great  female  characters  for  Minnie." 
So  far  they've  made  At  Sachem  Farm,  with 
Rufus  Sewell,  and  Slow  Burn,  with  James 
Spader.  Owen  and  Luke  Wilson,  30  and  27, 
arrived  from  Dallas  with  Bottle  Rocket  in 
1996.  After  that,  Owen  acted  in  Armaged- 
don, Luke  acted  in  Home  Fries,  Owen  co- 
wrote  Rushmore,  and  Luke  appeared  in  it. 

Identical  twins  Allen  and  Albert  Hughes,  26,  made  Menace  II 
Society  at  19  and  Dead  Presidents  at  22.  Their  documentary, 
American  Pimp,  was  shown  at  Sundance  this  year.  Producers 
Suzanne  and  Jennifer  Todd,  33  and  29,  have  three  films  going: 
Idle  Hands  for  Sony  and,  for  New  Line,  The  Boiler  Room  (a  Team 
Todd  production)  and  the  Austin  Powers  sequel.  The  Spy  Who\ 
Shaded  Me.  "We  have  such  a  similar  sensibility,"  says  Suzanne. 
"We  agree  before  we  even  have  to  talk  about  it."     '  " 
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MASTER  BUILDERS 

Richard  Neutra, 

left,  Rudolph  Schindler, 

and  Dione  Neutra 

(holding  the  Neutras 

son  Dion)  at  the 

Kings  Road  house, 

Los  Angeles,  1928. 
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GENIUS  AND  JEALOUSY 


What  turned  the  partnership  of  Rudolph  Schindler  and  Richard  Neutra, 

California's  architectural  pioneers,  into  a  bitter  competition?  When  the 

prudish  Neutra  and  his  wife,  Dione,  moved  into  the  decadently  bohemian  home  of 

Rudolph  and  Pauline  Schindler  in  1925,  it  set  the  stage  for  personal  and 

professional  collisions-and  an  era  of  exuberant  West  Coast  modernism 

BY  MITCH  GLAZER 


ichard  Neutra  and  Rudolph  Schindler  are  peaking. 
Fashion  spreads,  advertising  campaigns,  and  fea- 
ture films  are  being  shot  in  the  homes  they  de- 
signed. Collectors  pay  record  prices  at  auction  for 
their  furniture.  Their  modernist  aesthetic  informs 
the  more  forward-looking  design  in  the  culture, 
from  shelter  magazines  such  as  Wallpaper  to  Gucci 
houseware.  Schindler's  and  Neutra's  time  has  come 
—nearly  30  years  after  their  deaths. 


The  two  were  friends,  enemies,  and,  for  a  brief  moment,  part- 
ners (though  their  only  true  collaboration,  a  design  for  the  League 
of  Nations  palace  in  Geneva,  was  never  built).  Neither  ever  realized 
a  grand  commission— an  AT&T  skyscraper  or  a  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum. Yet  their  legacy  of  modern  design  lor  the  American  home  is 
second  only  to  that  of  their  mentor,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  Their 
best  work,  built  between  1920  and  1960,  is  both  of  its  time  and 
timeless.  Their  theoretical  writings  Schindler's  "SPACF  Architec- 
ture" and  "Schindler  Frame"  manifestos  and  Neutra's  Survival 
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Through  Design  still  inspire  architects.  Neutras  circle  of  young  ap- 
prentices. Harwell  Hamilton  Harris,  Raphael  Soriano,  and  Grego- 
ry Ain,  went  on  to  shape  mid-century  design,  while  Schindler's 
ideas  leapt  generations,  firing  the  imaginations  of  Steven  Erlich, 
Frank  Israel,  and  the  architect  of  the  millennium,  Frank  Gehry. 

Though  Neutra  and  Schindler  were  born  and  educated  in 
Austria,  they  lived,  worked,  and  died  in  Hollywood,  the  perfect, 
the  only,  setting  for  their  story. 

In  1922  Schindler  and  his  avant-garde,  nutty  wife,  Pauline,  built 
themselves  a  home  on  Kings  Road  in  West  Hollywood.  Designed 
by  Schindler,  it  is  acclaimed  as  a  20th-century  masterpiece,  a  new 


and  perfect  blend  of  Yosemite  camp,  Indian  pueblo,  and  Euro- 
pean modernism.  Schindler  intended  it  to  be  a  communal,  free- 
flowing  home  for  two  couples:  open  living  spaces,  a  shared 
kitchen,  four  individual  art  studios,  and  "sleeping  baskets"  (open- 
air  porches)  instead  of  formal  bedrooms.  It  was  built  for  swingers. 
Rudolph,  the  Austrian  artist/architect,  with  his  flowing  hair  and 
Byronic,  self-designed  wardrobe,  and  the  progressive  educator 
Pauline,  a  Smith  College  aesthete  who  hosted  leftist  political  lec- 
tures and  topless  Balinese  dances  in  the  courtyards,  had  cultivated 
a  salon  of  West  Coast  artists  and  agitators,  including  photogra- 
pher Edward  Weston,  writer  Carey  McWilliams,  painter  Maynard 
Dixon,  composer  John  Cage,  psychoanalyst  Anna  Freud,  and  art 
collector  Galka  Scheyer.  Sometime  in  1924  the  Schindlers  invited 
the  naive  Richard  and  Dione  Neutra  to  share  their  L.A.  world— 
a  disaster  in  the  making. 

As  Pauline  remembered  it,  the  Neutras  "simply  appeared  one 
day  at  the  door  with  their  son  and  baskets."  They  stayed  for 
five  years.  Genius  and  jealousy  swirled  through  the  Kings 
Road  open  courtyards.  Dione  Neutra  later  wrote  to  her  mother,  "It 
is  a  tangle  like  in  a  Dostoyevsky  story."  In  the  Kings  Road  house, 
from  1925  to  1930,  the  Neutras  would  have  another  son,  the 
Schindlers  would  battle  and  finally  separate,  a  lifelong  friendship 
would  shatter,  and  Neutra  and  Schindler,  working  and  competing 
side  by  side  in  a  tiny  studio,  would  invent  California-modernist  ar- 
chitecture and  create  the  two  major  monuments  of  their  careers. 

Rudolph  Schindler  was  a  25-year-old  graduate  of  Vienna's 
Technical  College  and  was  attending  the  Academy  of  Art  when 
he  befriended  the  20-year-old  Richard  Neutra,  then  in  his  first 

There  was  a  magic  to  the  Kings  Road 
house.  Night  fires  shone  beneath  copper 
canopies  and  in  garden  walls. 
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from  top:  Pauline's  studio  in  the 

Kings  Road  house,  circa  1925; 

mother  view  of  the  studio,  looking 

out  onto  the  courtyard,  where 

modern  dance,  leftist  politics,  and 

poetry  were  celebrated. 


"Beginning  with  his  naked- 
breasted  female  partner  as  a 
mass  of  quivering  protoplasm, 
the  dance  developed/' 


dressed  formally  to  "Mr.  Schindler,"  true  affection:  "Very  often  I 
miss  you  frightfully  in  Vienna!"  "I  am  overjoyed  when  a  letter  ar- 
rives from  you."  "You  cannot  know  how  touched  I  am  that  you 
still  remember  me."  And  finally,  in  1919,  after  Schindler  writes  that 
he  will  try  to  arrange  Neutra's  passage  to  America,  "My  most  ar- 
dent wish  is  that  I  will  he  able  to  say  this  to  you  once  in  person." 
He  got  his  chance  on  Kings  Road. 

What  a  juicy  world  the  Neutras  stepped  into:  the  Kings  Road 
house  in  1925  was  the  center  of  L.A.  cool.  It  was  a  sweetly  deca- 
dent life.  Idealism,  art,  outrage,  music,  and  manifestos  filled  the 

warm,  fragrant  nights.  In  photos 
from  the  period,  Schindler,  wear- 
ing open-necked  raw-silk  shirts 
and  Mexican  huarache  sandals, 
stands  hands  on  hips  in  heroic 
Barrymore  profile,  his  long  hair 
curling  down  his  neck— "an  incor- 
rigible Bohemian,"  as  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  sniffed.  Willowy  Pauline, 
his  would-be  muse  in  flowing 
peasant  gowns,  languidly  curls  at 
her  husband's  feet.  The  satyr  and 
the  sylph,  a  steamy  scene. 

At  Sunday's  open  house,  hip- 
sters, artists,  musicians,  and 
dancers  would  invoke  the  muse. 
Or  whatever.  Architect  Harwell 
Hamilton  Harris,  then  a  student  acolyte,  re- 
membered, "There  was  John  Bovingdon,  an 
adventurer  living  on  his  wits  who  had  cured 
himself  of  neuritis  by  dancing,  diet  and  lazy 
living. ...  He  choreographed  one  [dance]  of 
his  own  called  'Dance  of  Evolution'.  Begin- 
ning with  his  naked-breasted  female  partner  as 
a  mass  of  quivering  protoplasm  on  the  grass 
in  the  patio,  the  dance  developed  through  var- 
ious stages  of  lower  animal  forms  to  the  ulti- 
mate human."  Another  performer  was  Sada- 
kichi  Hartmann,  a  self-described  "mad,  bad, 
sad  and  slightly  red  poet."  With  his  daughter, 
Wistaria,  taking  a  dollar  a  head  at  the  Kings 
Road  gate,  he  dressed  as  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and 
lurched  through  readings  of  his  poetry. 
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year  at  the  Technical  College.  It  was  1912,  and  i, 
Vienna  was  the  center  of  the  universe.  The  two  ^L^.4\|^;  ~**~- 
hung  out  in  the  Deutsches  Haus  cafe  soaking  ' 
up  the  Thursday  lecture-rants  by  architectural  radical  Adolf  Loos. 
They  shared  Vienna  with  revolutionary  painters  Gustav  Klimt 
and  Egon  Schiele  (imitating  the  latter  in  their  sketches),  the 
Freuds,  12-tone  composer  Arnold  Schonberg,  and  architect  Josef 
Hoffmann.  Neutra  and  Schindler  also  shared  a  passion  for 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  The  1910  publication  of  Wright's  Wasmuth 
portfolios,  showing  his  Prairie  houses,  had  shaken  their  world. 
As  Neutra  later  wrote,  "Whoever  he  was,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright, 
the  man  far  away,  had  done  something  momentous  and  rich  in 
meaning.  The  miracle  man  instilled  in  me  the  conviction  that  no 
matter  what,  I  would  have  to  go  to  the  places  he  walked  and 
worked."  Schindler  told  friends  that  he  came  to  America  for  two 
things,  "Frank  Lloyd  Wright  and  ground-gripper  shoes." 

In  1914,  Schindler  went  to  America  to  search  for  Wright,  and 
Neutra  went  to  Dubrovnik  to  fight  in  the  Balkans  war.  By  1918, 
Schindler  was  beginning  a  five-year  apprenticeship  with  his  hero 
in  Chicago,  Wisconsin,  and  Los  Angeles.  Neutra's  letters  to 
Schindler  brim  with  youth,  dreams,  and,  although  always  ad- 
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here  was  a  magic  to  the  Kings  Road 
house.  Night  fires  shone  beneath  copper 
canopies  and  in  garden  walls.  A  web  of 
moonlight  played  through  eucalyptus  leaves,  while  indirect  lighting 
made  the  canvas  and  clerestory  glow  like  Japanese  lanterns.  Harwell 
Harris  called  it  "Camelot."  Neutra  rhapsodized  from  his  second- 
story  sleeping  basket,  "The  leaves  of  our  trumpet  vine  glisten  with 
raindrops.  The  huge  bamboo  stalks— together  with  a  contingent  of 
birds,  who  with  their  twittering,  apply  the  colorful  background  mu- 
sic to  Dione's  songs,  sway  gently  in  the  breeze."  Dione  wrote,  "I 
cannot  remember  when  I  felt  so  well  anywhere  else Occasional- 
ly at  parlies  I  am  introduced  as  the  one  who  claims  to  be  happy,  ap- 
parently an  unknown  phenomenon  here.  In  Germany  I  never  heard 
so  much  talk  about  broken  marriages  and  nervous  breakdowns." 

The  Neutras  relaxed  into  the  Kings  Road  spirit.  Schindler'? 
fluid  architecture  and  Pauline's  relentless,  lefty  politics  were  se- 
ductive. After  a  while  Neutra  was  spending  a  lot  of  his  day  in  his 
bathing  suit,  and  Dione,  as  Harwell  Harris  described,  "walked 
through  the  room  and  smiled.  She  was  barelegged,  wearing  san- 
dals and  something  resembling  a  toga  . . .  with  that  ribbon  drawn 
above  that  completely  untroubled  brow." 

This  early  bliss  was  bound  to  fray.  The  Schindlcrs  were  soplns- 
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Top,  the  main  courtyard. 

Center,  the  Neutras,  circa 

1926.  Bottom,  left  to  right, 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Neutra, 

Syjva  Moser,  architect  Kameki 

Tsuchiura,  Nobu  Tsuchiura, 

architect  Werner  Moser,  and 

Dione  Neutra,  1924. 
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ticated  social  and  sexual  progressives.  The 
Neutras  weren't.  Richard  Neutra's  prud- 
ish take  on  America  is  evident  in  his  let- 
ters to  Dione.  In  Chicago,  "horrible  nude 
figures  and  tasteless  obscenities  are  on 
posters  on  every  corner  and  wall."  And  in  New  York,  "celebri- 
ties abound  who  twaddle  insipid  nonsense  with  seductive  females 
who  display  red  fingernails  (probably  red  toenails  too).  Dirty  jokes 
are  being  told."  Next  to  Schindler,  Neutra  seemed  like  a  Berlin 
chemist— proper,  precise,  formal,  and  intense.  Though  romantic  at 
heart,  and  possessing  a  silly  sense  of  humor  (on  a  later  crossing  to 
Tokyo  he  wore  the  dress  and  makeup  of  a  coquettish  flapper  and 
flirted  with  the  crew),  he  was  moral  and  extremely  ambitious. 
Dione,  the  daughter  of  a  Swiss  engineer,  was  a  24-year-old  child- 
mother,  a  patient,  angelic  beauty  who  radiated  country  innocence 
and  old-world  naivete. 

The  dreamy  Schindlers  were,  in  the  end,  a  natural  abrasive  for 
the  stolid  Neutras.  And  then  there  was  free  love.  Schindler  flirted 
or  slept  with  every  woman,  married  or  not,  of  every  client,  friend. 


The  Schindlers  were  sophisticated  social 
and  sexual  progressives.  The  Neutras  weren't. 


and  associate  he  ever  met. 
Perhaps  a  slight  overstate- 
ment, but  as  Dione  put  it  to 
her  mother,  "Schindler  has 
the  kind  of  erotic  makeup 
you  always  thought  Richard 
had.   He  perplexes  Ameri- 
can women  . . .  Both  of  us 
[the  Neutras]  dislike  flirting." 
The  Kings  Road  house 
was  designed  for  flirting. 
There  was  very  little  privacy 
and  very  few  secrets.  "The 
entire   program   here   was 
Pauline's,"  says  Robert  L. 
Sweeney,    president    of  the 
Friends  of  Schindler  House.  Sweeney  glances  reflexively  toward  the 
south  wing,  the  Schindler  wing,  and  continues,  "Schindler  designed 
the  building,  but  based  on  what  Pauline  wanted.  The  whole  idea  of 

the  communal  lifestyle  was  all  hers He  was  given  a  set  of  ground 

rules  by  his  wife."  The  open  marriage  was  another  of  Pauline's 
Utopian  philosophies;  unfortunately,  it  was  her  husband's  lifestyle. 


I  I  first  clients  were  scarce.  Most  were  afraid  of  the  new;  those  that 

II  weren't  were  Hollywood  scamsters  who  usually  skipped  town 
/  lwilhout  paying,  and  the  buildings  were  never  built.  Neutra  ini- 
tially assisted  Schindler  on  small  projects  such  as  the  garden,  per- 
gola, and  wading  pool  for  Wright's  Hollyhock  House  and  the 
landscaping  for  Schindler's  How  house.  Neutra  somehow  found 
time  to  write  a  book,  Wie  Baut  Amerika?  (How  America  Builds* 
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focusing  on  Chicago's  Palmer  House  hotel  and  Schindler's  ac- 
claimed Los  Angeles  apartmenl  complex,  Pueblo  Ribera  Court. 
Pauline  arranged  lectures  lor  the  two  men  and  they  also  taught  the 
occasional  university  course.  As  architectural  historian  Lsther  Mc- 
Coy  wrote,  "Schindler  and  Neutra  were  then  known  around  Los 
Angeles  lor  their  distinctive  dress,  their  lectures,  and  their  twin  air- 
eooled  Franklin  ears. . . .  They  were  . . .  looked  upon  as  twin  freaks." 
Neutra,  ever  the  messianic  self-promoter,  nudged  Schindler  into 
creating  the  grandly  named  Architectural  Group  for  Industry  and 
Commerce  (A.G.I.C.)  with  planner  Carol  Aronovici.  An  imposing 


SAND  CASTLE 

Built  in  1926  for  Philip  Lovell, 

a  wealthy  naturopath,  and 

his  wife,  Leah,  the  Lovell  beach 

house  in  Newport  Beach 

is  Schindler's  masterwork,  a 

collision  of  the  International 

Style  and  Wrightian 

ornamentation. 


title  for  three  men  with  little  work.  At  Neutra's  urg- 
ing, Schindler  joined  him  in  the  1926  international 
architectural  competition  for  the  design  of  the 
League  of  Nations  palace  in  Geneva.  The  Neutra- 
Schindler  design  was  a  daringly  modern  effort, 
cantilevered  over  the  lake,  featuring  futuristic  sea- 
plane access.  It  didn't  win  one  of  the  27  prizes, 
but  the  design  was  chosen  a  year  later,  along  with  ^^^^^™ 
Le  Corbusier's  and  another  modernist  approach,  to 
tour  Europe  in  a  German-sponsored  show.  Neutra's  in-laws,  the 
Niedermanns,  believing  from  Dione's  letters  that  Richard  had 
done  the  bulk  of  the  work,  submitted  the  drawings  under  Neutra's 
name  only.  Realizing  the  mistake,  Neutra  cabled  more  than  once 
urging  the  Niedermanns  to  credit  Schindler  as  well.  It  was  never 
done.  Schindler  always  saw  the  removal  of  his  name,  by,  he  be- 
lieved, Neutra  himself,  as  an  act  of  malice. 

The  work  continued,  paying  little  but  demanding  much.  Neu- 
tra drove  himself.  He  complained  to  his  mother-in-law,  "I  rise  at 
5:00  a.m.  in  order  to  have  two  hours  for  my  own  work.  I  like  to 
be  in  bed  by  10:00  p.m.,  which  is  conspicuous  because  Schind- 
ler's friends  usually  go  to  bed  around  2:00  a.m."  While  Richard 
worked,  Dione  took  care  of  the  house,  typed  his  manuscripts, 
and  raised  their  sons,  all  under  the  cranky,  disapproving  eye  of 


Pauline  Schindler.  "They  make  fun  of  me,  laugh  about  matters 
that  arc  sacred  lo  me.  .  .  .  Certainly  it  could  have  been  my  lot  to 
come  into  contact  with  a  person  other  than  Pauline  . . .  [who  is 
always|  treating  my  every  new  idea  with  contempt." 

Robert  Sweeney  says  with  a  sigh,  "Pauline  was  a  very,  very 
difficult  woman  . . .  very  troubled  emotionally. ...  It  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  for  anyone  to  get  along  with  her. 
[Pauline]  abused  [Dione]  badly.  Anybody  who  would  serve  her, 
she  would  take  advantage  of." 

Life  on  Kings  Road  was  always  a  whippy  emotional  ride,  but 

in  1926  the  wheels  began  to 
come  off.  Neutra,  swallowed 
by  the  constant  work,  saw  lit- 
tle, but  Dione  wrote,  "Pau- 
line herself  is  an  unstable, 
mixed-up,  unhappy  human 
being.  She  is  certainly  un- 
happy in  her  relationship  to 
R.M.S.  [Schindler]. . . .  Pau- 
line is  jealous  and  has  every 
right  to  feel  so." 


Sweeney  walks  up  the  steep 
stairs  to  the  Schindlers' 
second-story  sleeping  bas- 
ket. The  entire  house  is  re- 
vealed below,  like  a  stage  set. 
"It's  not  fair  to  blame  the 
breakup  of  the  marriage  on 
Schindler's  womanizing,"  Swee- 
ney says.  "He  was  a  woman- 
izer, but  . . .  Pauline  was  the 
catalyst  for  a  lot  of  the  prob- 
lems    I   don't   think   she 

was  out  with  other  men,  she 
was  just  impossible  to  deal 
with. ...  [By  1927]  Schindler 
frankly  had  been  to  hell  and 
back  with  Pauline. ...  He  fi- 
nally becomes  involved  with 
Harriet  Freeman,  and  that 
was  the  catalyst  that  broke 
up  the  Schindler  marriage." 


'^"'"*"  rtw*""*' 


Unfortunately,  there  were  budget  overruns, 

the  balconies  flooded  when  it  rained,  and  Lovell  felt 

that  Schindler  was  chasing  his  wife. 


Harriet  (Press)  Freeman  and  her  sister,  Leah  (Press)  Lovell, 
were  at  the  center  of  the  Kings  Road  set  from  the  beginning.  Dra- 
matic, artistic,  vivacious,  concerned  with  all  things  progressive, 
particularly  radical  childhood  education,  Leah  and  Harriet  were 
introduced  to  the  Kings  Road  scene  through  Pauline,  who  met 
them  at  the  Olive  Hill  preschool.  The  sisters  were  also  passionate 
about  modem  architecture.  (Or  perhaps  just  passionate,  period. 
Schindler  reportedly  had  affairs  with  both  of  them.)  Harriet  and 
her  husband,  Sam  Freeman,  a  businessman,  hired  Prank  Lloyd 
Wright  to  build  them  one  of  his  epic  texlured-block  homes  m  Hol- 
lywood. Leah  and  her  husband,  Philip  Lovell,  a  naturopath,  gravi- 
tated to  Schindler. 

Philip  Lovell's  popular  Los  Angeles  limes  column,  "(arc  oi' 
the  Body,"  championed  vegetarianism,  exercise,  nude  sunbathing. 
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drugless  healing,  and  a  health)  sex  life  He  hired  Schindler  to 
build  him  .1  house  on  Newport  Beach  (;is  well  as  smaller  vacation 
homes  in  the  San  Gabriel  mountains  and  in  Palm  Springs).  The 
Lovell  beach  house  is  startling,  rising  over  the  boardwalk  on  mas- 
sive concrete  stilts  a  collision  of  the  sleek,  functional  Internation- 
al Style  and  Wrightian  ornamentation.  The  house  is  recognized  as 
a  masterwork,  perhaps  Schindler's  finest  residence.  Unfortunately, 
there  were  budget  overruns,  the  beach  house's  balconies  Hooded 


when  it  rained,  and  l.ovell  felt  that  Schindler  was  chasing  his 
wife,  When  it  came  time  to  build  his  city  house,  Lovell  went  with 
Neutra  whether  over  displeasure  with  Schindler  or  because  of 
Neulra's  unethical  subterfuge  of  lobbying  for  the  job  remains  an 
architectural  Rashomon.  Each  party  has  his  own  truth.  Schindler 
smiled  and  backed  away,  but  there  were  serious  tensions  in  the 
Kings  Road  house  as  a  result.  In  1928,  from  their  shared  drafting 
table,  Neutra  created  the  most  significant  residence  of  his  career, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  in  modern  architecture— the 
Lovell  Health  house. 

The  next  year,  Neutra,  functioning  as  his  own  contractor,  built 
the  Lovell  Health  house,  the  first  all-steel-frame  house  ever 
erected  in  the  U.S.  He  stood  in  the  pre-dawn  darkness,  with 
tons  of  steel  dumped  at  the  Hollywood  site,  as  he  recalled,  "to 
check  every  one  of  the  thousand  pre-punched  bolt  holes  and 
shop-cut  coverplates."  The  prefabricated  steel,  nine  stories  of  steel 
girders,  had  only  an  eighth-of-an-inch  tolerance.  It  had  to  be  per- 
fect. Neutras  entire  career  was  riding  on  this  house.  The  Lovells 
and  a  group  of  representatives  from  Bethlehem  Steel  gathered  as 
the  sun  rose  on  Dundee  Drive  to  watch  the  madman  assemble 
his  Erector  Set.  The  entire  massive  frame  went  up  in  40  hours. 

Lovell  hired  Neutra-whether  over 
displeasure  with  Schindler  or  because 
of  Neutra's  unethical  subterfuge 
remains  an  architectural  Rashomon. 


STEELING  BEAUT 
■mm  top:  Neutra  showing  his 
Lovell  Health  house  to 
students,  1928;  the  Lovell 
Health  house,  the  first 
all-steel-frame  house  erected  ill 
the  U.S.,  was  a  setting  in  tin 
1997  movie  LA.  Confidential  < 
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Tlien.  using  a  revolutionary  technique,  Neutra  shot  gunite  from 
the  nozzle  of  a  250-foot  hose  to  form  a  thin  shell  around  the 
frame.  A  triumph  of  the  International  Style,  the  heroic  Lovell 
Health  house  changed  everything— everything  in  Neutra's  life, 
everything  in  his  relationship  with  Schindler,  everything  in  Cali- 
fornia architecture. 

Largely  because  of  the  Health  house,  Neutra  was  included 
along  with  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Le  Corbusier,  and  Mies  van  der 


conies  jutting  toward  the  sea.  The  Buck  house,  Schindler's  bow  to 
the  International  Style,  is  white,  modern,  and  low-slung,  with  an  al- 
most sculptural  profile  and  dramatic  shifting  volumes  of  interior 
space.  His  later  homes,  though  adhering  to  the  "Schindler  Frame" 
thesis  with  its  specific  seven  points  (clerestory  windows,  large  over- 
hangs, etc.),  are  as  free  and  joyous  as  their  designer.  The  Tischler 
house  (1949),  topped  by  a  blue  translucent  fiberglass  roof,  and  the 
Janson  house  (also  1949),  with  its  sci-fi  tree-house  giddiness,  perch- 
ing on  bird-leg  stilts,  were  the  final  examples 
of  Schindler's  whimsical  brilliance.  Ellen  Jan- 
son, a  client  with  whom  Schindler  also  had  a 
long  affair,  wrote  of  a  preliminary  conversa- 
tion with  him:  "The  architect  asked  me,  'how 
would  you  like  a  house  made  of  cobwebs?' 
'Yes.  I  would  love  it,  for  they  wouldn't  shut 
away  the  sky  at  all.  But  how  would  you  hang 
up  the  cobwebs?'  'On  sky-hooks',  he  said." 

By  late  1930  the  Neutras  had  left  Kings 
Road.  Neutra  and  Schindler  rarely  saw 
each  other,  never  socialized  again.  Two 
decades  later,  in  1953,  Neutra  suffered  his 
second  heart  attack.  After  days  in  intensive 
care,  he  was  randomly  assigned  a  room.  Ly- 
ing in  the  other  bed  was  Rudolph  Schindler. 
A  kind  and  generous  fate  had  thrown  them 
together  again.  The  two  former  friends,  now 


The  two  former  friends,  now  aging 

and  ill,  lay  side  by  side  in  the 

Cedars  of  Lebanon  hospital  room. 


Rohe  in  Philip  Johnson  and  Henry-Russell  Hitchcock's 
1932  "Modern  Architecture"  exhibition  at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New  York  City.  Schindler  was  conspicu- 
ously excluded.  Neutra's  and  Schindler's  professional  fates 
were  sealed.  Neutra  would  wind  up  on  the  August  15, 
1949,  cover  of  Time  magazine;  Schindler  was  consigned  to 
spinning  his  brilliant,  idiosyncratic  designs  in  bohemian 
obscurity  on  Kings  Road. 

Whe  prolific  Neutra  would  continue  to  refine  variations 
on  his  modernist  theme.  His  streamlined,  aluminum- 
sheathed  1935  von  Sternberg  house,  with  its  curving, 
protective  moat,  near  Los  Angeles,  eventually  was  bought 
?y  writer  (and  Neutra  fan)  Ayn  Rand.  In  1946,  Pittsburgh  mogul 
Edgar  Kaufmann  spurned  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  the  architect  of 
(Caufmann's  thrilling  Fallingwater  home,  and  chose  Neutra  to  create 
lis  Palm  Springs  retreat.  The  Kaufmann  desert  house  is  cool,  ele- 
gant, precise.  With  aluminum  trim,  glass  walls,  terrazzo  floors, 
ind  a  swimming  pool's  mirrored  sheet  of  water,  the  house  shimmers 
ike  an  oasis.  Its  sleek  horizontal  planes  are  broken  by  an  ingenious 
;econd-story  gloriette— a  louvered  viewing  room  built  around  a 
tone  fireplace.  With  its  artful,  boulder-strewn  lawns  and  lunar  vis- 
as, the  desert  house  is  a  perfect  West  Coast  response  to  Falling- 
vater.  Neutra  had  answered  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  challenge. 

Schindler  happily  went  his  own  way,  building  for  progressive 
clients  with  modest  budgets.  His  1928  Wolfe  house  steps  proudly 
lown  a  Catalina  Island  hillside,  its  garden-draped,  Wrightian  bal- 
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aging  and  ill,  lay  side  by  side  in  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon  hospital 
room.  Their  families  reported  hearing  German  and  laughter 
rolling  out  from  behind  the  closed  door.  Schindler  died  of  prostate 
cancer  later  that  year. 

If  you  stand  in  the  studio  that  Schindler  and  Neutra  shared  at 
the  Kings  Road' house,  it  seems  impossible,  too  small  to  have 
contained  them.  They  lived,  thought,  and  dreamt  like  giants. 
They  truly  believed  they  would  change  the  world.  It  was  their 
mission.  The  pendulum  of  architectural  favor,  which  swung  in 
the  30s  toward  the  analytical,  machine-age  beauty  of  Neutra  and 
the  International  Style,  has  now  moved  to  Schindler's  breath- 
takingly  unpredictable  human  design.  The  entire  sweep  of  20th- 
century  architecture  was  captured  by  these  two  men,  working  in 
one  house,  the  two  princes  of  Kings  Road.  D 
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Ife  Sccicl  History 


HOLLYWOOD  CONFIDENTIAL 


BRUCE  McCALL  imagines  a  Hollywood  when  scandals  were  really 

scandalous-say,  the  year  1937-and  magazines  such  as  Fan  Fever  and  Filmthrob  coul( 

get  the  inside  scoop  on  the  "suicide"  of  Clive  Mountebank  or  the  night  when 

the  cops  discovered  Darla  Demure  s  testicle  collection 


CORNA  de  VOID 


Corna  kept  something  like 
half  a  dozen  cabana  boys,  five 
gardeners,  a  rotating  lifeguard 
crew,  and  a  few  chauffeurs 
up  at  Swandive,  the  mansion 
Clive  Mountebank  had  bought 
her.  Then  Clive  was  found 
floating  facedown  in  the  pool, 
his  legs  tied  together  and  his 
"suicide  note"  stuffed  in  his 
mouth.  That  cabana  boy  never 
could  explain  why  the  cops 
found  him  in  her  bed.  Coma  was 
just  one  of  those  stars  who 
could  do  no  wrong  in  the  eyes 
of  her  fans.  During  the  trial, 
when  she  and  the  D.A. 
announced  their  engagement,  the 
judge  offered  to  be  best  man. 
Call  it  a  travesty  of  justice— and 
some  did— but  we'd  put  it  down 
to  the  sheer  damned  magic 
of  star  power. 


3D'S    NO.l    FACTZINE 

T  T\7T 


HOLLY 


"YES,  I'M  GUILTY 

-OF  LOVING  HIM 

TO  DEATH!" 


: 


CORNA  DE  VOID'S 
JAILHOUSE  BOMBSHELL 


NOVEMBER   1937 


HtK  II 


SWANDA  SWEET 


lO  CENTS  •   <^2. 


**v. 


* 


Rwanda  (v*<rt.  ftsr  of  ™ 
Mutual  Kineodeon't   y 
New  Release, 
Little  Miff 
Curlylockf 


Jwanda  Sweet's  New  Puppy 
StarC  Mothers'  Favorite  Hymn* 
BmaTabajco  Bakes  a  Cake 


More  people  saw  her  in  Little 
Miss  Curlylocks  than  glimpsed  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Then, 
in  '24,  Screen  Sins  broke  the  story 
that  Swanda  chained  her  ma  to  the 
kitchen  sink  when  she  had  visitors— 
to  hide  her  white-trash  background. 
As  was  later  revealed,  she  was 
still  turning  tricks  at  the  time  Mutual 
Kineodeon  started  paying  her  a 
million  a  picture.  (It  was  said  she  also 
stole  commissary  flatware,  and 
didn't  wash.)  What  happened? 
Her  next  release,  Little  Miss  Ringlets, 
netted  higher  than  the  gross  national 
product  of  Mexico.  A  mop-topped 
little  juggernaut,  Swanda.  But  then, 
in  early  '26,  the  week  Little  Miss 
Goldenhair  premiered,  Filmthrob 
printed  that  candid  photo  of  Swanda, 
bald  as  a  doorknob.  It  was  all 
over  for  her  in  a  week. 


2.12 


I  R 


™CU*M<»CASttoo»H 


CASHDOWN 

Reymundo  Castanet  gave  Cashdown 
to  Nita  Olay  as  a  wedding  gift,  but  she  ran 
off  with  Royce  Cloverfield  before  the 
foundation  was  poured.  Hudson  Harmon 
became  the  first  occupant— sadly,  he  was 
barely  there  long  enough  to  write  his  "Take 
care  of  my  ball  gowns"  note.  His  famous 
pagan  funeral  was  what  caused  the  fire. 
Then  Buddy  Bangalore  and  Loona  Vox 
moved  in  and  doubled  Cashdown's  size. 
Enter  the  naked-chariot-race  rumors  and 
reports  of  late-night  gunplay.  Buddy  lost  the 
place  to  Esme  de  Trance  in  a  card  game, 
but  the  ever  questing  Esme  promptly  took 
Evangeline  orders.  She  was  all  set  to  give 
Cashdown  to  the  church  for  use  as  a 
convent,  but  then  she  discovered  the  opium 
den  in  the  cellar  and  changed  her  mind. 
No  sooner  was  Esme  evicted  than  Lance 
Planet  and  Daisy  Quail  took  over  the  mansion 
and  promptly  razed  half  of  it,  an  accident 
which  triggered  their  divorce.  By  the 
40s  the  place  was  a  Cadillac  dealership. 
Some  mags  prattled  on  about  a  "Curse  of 
Cashdown,"  but  it  wasn't  a  single  curse.  The 
curses  were  serial,  and  they  were  myriad. 
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RICKY  DIX  JR. 


pwe'. 


Ricky  tries  Westerns  after 
growing  out  of  juvenile  roles,  but 
no  dice.  Tumbleweed  allergy. 
Ricky  drifts— from  pest  control  to 
necktie  painting  to  selling  reefer 
and  worse.  He  hooks  Nola  Boles 
on  horse  and  blackmails  her  into 
making  him  her  personal  manager, 
but  shoots  most  of  the  money 
into  his  arm.  Then,  one  strung-out 
night— December  7,  1941— he  needs 
cash  for  a  buy,  and  Nola's  not  at 
her  apartment.  Her  pal  Salome, 
the  Million-Dollar  Mermaid,  is.  Poor 
Salome's  too  high  to  find  her  handbag, 
so  Ricky  pitches  her  off  the  balcony 
in  a  rage.  Nobody  buys  his  alibi 
(that  Japanese  agents  had  barged  in 
and  did  it  to  demoralize  America).  To  kill 
time  on  death  row,  Ricky  tries  his  hand 
at  screenplays,  and  damned  if  he  doesn't 
come  up  snake  eyes— he's  a  natural. 
Sells  everything  he  writes  till  the  appeals 
run  out.  The  guy  is  sitting  on  millions 
in  story  sales  the  night  he  does  the  hot 
squat.  The  Screenwriters  Guild  stood  vigil 
outside.  Only  in  Hollywood! 


TRIXIE  la  DARE 

This  issue  of  Screen-G/o  never  reached  the  newsstands,  but  not  for 
the  reasons  you'd  probably  surmise.  Trixie  La  Dare's  "nymphomania" 
was  Hollywood's  oldest  cover-up  story.  The  studio  had  planted  it 
years  before  to  spice  up  the  image  of  this  asexual  creature  whose  only 
lusts  were  cribbage  and  needlepoint.  Goons  in  the  hire  of  H.  H.  Glotz, 
head  of  Cosmodeon  Pictures,  grabbed  and  pulped  every  copy  at 
the  printer's  because  inside,  on  the  "Hollywood  After  Supper"  page, 
there  was  a  photo  of  Glotz's  nephew  Sonny  with  some  chorines 
and  three  ranking  L.A.  mobsters.  But  that  wasn't  it,  either.  Behind  their 
banquette  you  could  see  a  few  of  those  framed  caricatures  so  popular 
in  clubs  back  then.  One  was  of  old  H.H.'s  mistress,  that  little  hoyden 
over  at  Mogultone.  He  hated  the  way  she  was  drawn.  Silly,  sure, 
but  the  power,  the  vanity,  the  control  of  a  studio  head  in  those 
days— was  there  ever  a  more  perfect  example? 


Nita  OI 


Star  Hacksaw  Suspects 
Buddy  and  Darla  Tell 
All  Their  Fans: "We'll 
Work  This  Out  Together" 


A 
& 
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BUDDY  SHAFTO  AND  DARLA  DEMURE 


What  is  known  is  that  Buddy  came  home  that  terrible  night 
and  wiped  his  bloody  hands  all  over  the  miniature  poodles  so 
there'd  be  no  stained  towels  for  the  cops  to  find.  Darla  hid 
the  hacksaws  under  her  pillow  and  left  her  testicle  collection  out 
on  the  coffee  table.  In  brief,  there  was  blind  mad  panic.  The 
cops  had  them  nailed  three  minutes  after  they  broke  into  the  housi 
Why  did  they  do  it?  Well,  it  came  out  that  Mogultone  wasn't 
renewing  Buddy's  contract.  Darla,  the  famous  ball-buster,  started 
using  the  fact  to  publicly  ridicule  Buddy's  manliness.  So  he  needei 
to  make  a  gesture— and  he  got  carried  away.  Ironically, 
Hollywood  always  called  their  place  "the  enchanted  cottage," 
because  the  town  had  billed  Buddy  and  Darla  as  its  happiest 
couple.  They  asked  if  they  could  hold  hands  in  the  gas  chamber. 
So  maybe  they  were. 


ROD  PHILCO 


Little  Bobby  \ 
Chuckle! 
Plead!: 
"Don't  Judge  ! 
/V\e  by  a  Few 
fchool  boys' 
Affidavits'.' 


THOSE  BLUE, 

BLUE  MOVIES 

OAMEELSPETH 

EXPLAIN* 


BrawV  M 
Nymprfl     "     ' 


ROD  PHILCO  ASKS  60D- 
"  WHY  MWT1  PAY  FOR  LOVE? 


Rod's  career  had  faded  by  the  late 
30s,  along  with  his  looks.  But  he  becam 
a  poster  boy  for  Hollywood's  patriotism 
during  World  War  II  after  the  press 
started  trumpeting  the  fact  that  he'd 
volunteered  for  the  army  way  back  in 
1939.  He  had,  too,  but  it  speaks 
volumes  about  the  slackness  of 
Hollywood  reporting  that  nobody- 
nobody— followed  up  the  story  to  find 
out  that  the  army  he'd  volunteered 
for  was  the  Wehrmacht.  Rod's  career, 
and  his  reign  as  head  of  Hollywood's 
bondage  colony,  abruptly  ended 
after  Lascivia  Love's  stupid  U.S.O 
radio  interview  in  1945.  (Tinseltown 
trivia:  Reefer  Madness  was  inspired 
by  Lascivia.)  They  found  poor 
Rod  the  next  morning  all  trussed  up 
in  the  crotch  of  a  tree  on  the  old 
De  Rigueur  estate  in  Holmby  Hills; 
three  different  people  confessed. 
PhoroScreen  listed  the  crime  as 
one  of  Hollywood's  All-Time  Most 
Baffling  Moral  Trespasses  and, 
considering  everything,  properly  s< 
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.  .  and  escapist." 

-  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
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THOSE  NAUGHTY,  NAUGHTY  NITESPOTS 

The  February  1937  cover  of  Reel  Romance.  Clockwise  from 
dead  body:  Rod  Philco,  Navita  Meringue,  Hoyle  Bogus,  and  Nita  Olay 
compare  alibis  at  Sig  Zigler's  Hobbledehoy  on  La  Cienega  after 
the  world  premiere  of  Make  Mine  Mayhem.  Zigler's  breezy  way  with 
their  didoes  endeared  him  to  the  stars.  Just  across  the  street  at 
Roly's,  Inca  de  Montezuma  and  her  retinue  were  once  ejected  en 
masse  for  talking  with  their  mouths  full.  A  far  cry  from  the  day  when 
Hollywood  nightspots  were  scandal's  tawdry  nexus.  It  was  at  Aesop's 
Turkish  Garden,  in  1929,  that  Rex  Redwood  mounted  a  table 
and  raped  himself— right  straight  out  of  pictures,  as  things  transpired. 
Not  that  the  restaurateurs  were  blameless.  Chick  Arbogast  of  the  old 
Charbo's,  on  Doheny,  would  seat  satyrs  and  nymphos  together, 
on  purpose.  Adolf  Twee  and  his  new  boyfriend  unfailingly  got  Adolf's 
old  boyfriend  as  their  waiter.  The  club  owners  would  always  say 
that  this  wasn't  Indianapolis,  that  picture  people  lived  with  a 
heightened  sense  of  life  and,  in  dining  out,  they  had  expectations  of 
something  more  than  a  meal.  If  so,  they  almost  always  got  it. 


THE  FAN'S-EYE  VIEW 

How  times  have  changed  since  this  Fan  Fever  feature  ran, 
in  December  1938.  The  Golden  Age  of  Hollywood  Scandals  is 
over  now-and  good  riddance,  some  may  say.  But  if  it  was  an 
age  of  raw  debauchery  and  biblical  sin,  it  is  also  notable  in  our 
cynical  age  that  old-time  Hollywood  fans,  come  bludgeonings, 
dismemberments,  or  dope-addled  double  suicides,  were  always 
more  than  willing  to  give  the  stars  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  indeed 
to  wink  at  their  high  jinks  and  boo  the  killjoys  with  their  handcuffs 
and  writs.  To  be  there  for  them  through  thick  and  thin.  And,  from  their 
example,  to  realize  that  something  in  some  ways  more  precious 
than  lives  and  limbs  has  been  lost  along  the  way,  probably  forever. 

In  other  words,  L.A.'s  bulls  are  playing  a  mug's  game  that  can 
end  only  in  heartbreak  for  your  silver-screen  favorites. 
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I AN  Ff  VIR  QUESTION  OF  THE  MONTH: 


When  Will  LA.'s  Killjoy 
Coppers  Give  Movieland 
Fun-Lovers  a  Break? 


Snoopy  coppers  turn 
Dela  LeTray  and 
Knox  Carruthers's 
purely  domestic 
dispute  into  a 
tabloid  frenzy. 


"Sure  it  went  off 
eight  times,"  Mola 
van  Panda  tells  the 
cops.  "  I'd  never 
cleaned  a  gun 
before."  To  no  avail, 
of  course! 


Bebe  had  been 
gaining"  -weight, 
so  Ranee  cut  some 
off.  Should  he 
pay  with  his 
life  for  going  a 
t  ad  too  far  ? 
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LA  FEMME  NIKITA 
ALL  NEW  EPISODES 

a  SUNDAYS 10PM/9C 
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Lilly  lartikoff 

at  the  Lilly 

lartikofl  Women's 

C Janccr  Research 

Laboratories,  A 
at  U.C.L.A.,  on 
January  18,  1999. 
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ECAUSE  the  45-year-  VAN 

old  widow  of  legendary  television- 
programming  genius  Brandon  Tar- 
tikoff  has  raised  $  18  million  for  cancer 
research.  BECAUSE  she  badgered  Ron- 
ald Perelman  into  becoming  the  ma- 
jor sponsor  of  the  Revlon/UCLA  Women's  Cancer  Research  Pro- 
gram. BECAUSE  she  has  turned  the  Fire  &  Ice  Ball  into  a  confec- 
tion of  diamond-draped  movie  stars  and  billionaire  moguls. 
BECAUSE  she  wanted  to  let  regular  people  help,  too,  so  she  co- 
founded  the  Revlon  Run/Walk  for  Women,  where  a  ticket  costs 
$25  and  under.  BECAUSE  she  pinned  all  her  hopes  on  Dr.  Dennis 
Slamon,  the  brilliant  scientist  who  had  cared  for  her  husband 
and  who  repaid  her  support  by  developing  Herceptin,  the  first 


[y 


Tartikoff 


NOMINATES  nontoxic,  gene-based  cancer  treatment. 

BECAUSE  women  with  metastatic 
breast  cancer  whose  lives  have  been 
saved  by  Herceptin  burst  into  tears 
when  they  meet  her.  BECAUSE  her 
commitment  to  helping  others  didn't 
flag  when  her  daughter  Calla  suffered  catastrophic  head  injuries  in 
1991,  nor  even  when  her  husband  succumbed  to  Hodgkin's  dis- 
ease in  1997.  BECAUSE  she  was  a  Balanchine  dancer  at  the  New 
York  City  Ballet  and  shared  a  stage  with  Baryshnikov.  BECAUSE 
her  efforts  had  left  her  so  exhausted  that  she  asked  Dr.  Slamon, 
"When  is  it  enough?,"  hoping  to  hand  over  the  reins  but  when  he 
told  her  about  his  new  leads  on  prostate,  colon,  and  lung  cancer,  she 
replied,  "O.K.,  now  we  have  to  save  the  men."  —LESLIE  BENNETTS 
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Hear  the 

one  about  the 

comedian  who 

never  drank 

milk? 


She  had  a 
weak  funny  bone. 

Lucky  for  us 
lactose-intolerant 

folks,  there's 
lactose-free  milk. 

It's  available 

everywhere,  and 

it  has  all  the  calcium 

of  regular  milk. 

Good  thing.  I'm  here 

to  crack  you  up  - 

not  myself. 


WHOOPI  GOLDBERG  OI999  NATIONAL  FLUID  MILK  PROCESSOR  PROMOTION  BOARD 


Coming  -Attraction 


FAST  TIMES 
ON  SUNSET 

Hl:iM 

.IHI4 

This  fall,  seven 

r^B 


young  movie  actors  will 

reincarnate  the  dreamy, 

druggy  rock  scene 

of  1972  Los  Angeles, 

thanks  to  veteran 

producer  Art  Linson, 

who  handed  the  making 

of  Sunset  Strip  over  to  a 

new  wave  of  talent 

BY  EVGENIA  PERETZ 
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ust  when  you  thought  you'd  seen  the 
last  flicker  of  Hollywood's  homage 
to  the  lava-lamp  decade,  here  comes 
Sunset  Strip,  a  raucous  trip  back  to 
L.A.'s  unbridled  rock  scene  of  1972 
and  to  the  dreamers,  drummers, 
groupies,  and  snakes  who  swirled  within  it.  The 
film,  scheduled  to  open  this  fall,  is  the  brainchild 
of  producer  Art  Linson  (Fast  Times  at  Ridgemunt 
High,  Heat,  and  the  upcoming  Pushing  Tin  and 
Fight  Club).  It  follows  the  picaresque,  often  pathet- 
ic adventures  of  seven  young  artists  and  musicians 
(played  by  Simon  Baker,  Jared  Leto,  Anna  Friel, 
Rory  Cochrane,  Nick  Stahl,  Tommy  Flanagan, 
and  Adam  Goldberg)  in  their  intersecting  quests 
for  love,  glory,  and  high  times  on  a  single  day.  A 
flesh-and-bong  version  of  American  Graffiti,  Sunset 
Strip  asks  the  question  "Where  were  you  in  72?" 
In  Linson's  case,  he  was  assisting  record  pro- 
ducer Lou  Adler  and  John  Phillips  of  the  Ma- 
mas and  the  Papas.  Which  made  him  a  resident 
expert  on  the  "time  when  people  just  said  yes"- 
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CALIFORNIA  DREAMII 

The  cast  of  Sunset  Sti 

clockwise  from  top  left:  Jared  Le 

wearing  what  he  calls  snakes 

"faux  pas";  Tommy  Flanagan,  vJ  j 

plays  a  British  rock  singerf-Nj 

Stahl,  as  a  guitarist  who  jams, 

his  deck;  and  Anna  Friel,  who  pu 

a  costume  designer.  Photograph 

In  Marina  del  Rey,  Californ 

on  December  11,  19} 
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and  on  the  hangouts,  such  as  Whisky  a 
Go  cio  and  Canter's,  that  provide  the 

film's  backdrops.  But  to  ensure  that  Sun- 
set Strip  didn't  become  a  personal  exer- 
cise in  nostalgia,  l.inson  handed  his  baby 
over  to  a  group  of  newcomers,  who  ei- 
ther were  not  around  in  1972  or  spent  it 
in  diapers.  His  29-year-old  son,  John 
l.inson,  served  as  co-producer,  and  un- 
der first-time  director  Adam  Collis,  31, 
the  cast  members  improvised  daily,  stamp- 
ing Sunset  Strip  with  their  own  idiosyn- 
crasies and  90s  "issues."  Jared  Leto,  play- 
ing a  megalomaniacal  guitarist,  imagined 
himself  a  mixture  of  "Gregg  Allman  and 
Don  Henley,  with  a  little  Ted  Nugent 
thrown  in."  Anna  Friel,  who  plays  a  cos- 
tume designer  to  rock  stars,  taught  herself 
how  to  sew  and  requested  personal  mood 
music  during  filming— Natalie  Merchant, 
in  her  case.  And  Adam  Goldberg,  for  his 
role  as  music  manager  Marty  Shapiro, 
lived  out  every  Jewish  homeboy's  fantasy 
by  getting  to  say,  "Come  on,  nigger— that's 
righteous!"  But  as  the  photograph  _ 
shown  here  attests,  it  was,  Goldberg 
admits,  "pretty  worth  it  just  to  have 
the  Afro."  D 
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BIG-HAIR  q 
Clockwise  from  top:  A! 
Goldberg,  who  prepared  for  his 
by  watching  blaxploitation  fi 
Rory  Cochrane,  who  pi; 
disgruntled  songwriter;  Jared  I 
and  Simon  Baker,  as  an  all 
cover  photographer.  Much  o 
music  in  the  film  was  written  by 
legend  Robbie  Rober 
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THE  GANGSTER 
AND  THE  GODDESS 

The  sensational  1958 
stabbing  of  Lana  Turner's 
gangster  lover,  Johnny 
Stompanato,  by  her 
teenage  daughter,  Cheryl 
Crane,  turned  a  harsh 
spotlight  on  the  much- 
married  star's  trail  of 
dangerous  liaisons.  There 
are  still  questions  about 
what  exactly  happened  that 
April  night  in  Turner's 
sumptuous  pink  bedroom 
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t  rained  in  Beverly 
Hills  that  Good  Fri- 
day, April  4,  1958. 
Rain  pelted  against 
the  elegant  white  colo- 
nial mansion  that  movie  star 
Lana  Turner  had  just  rented  at  730 
North  Bedford  Drive.  Upstairs,  in 
her  lavish,  pink-carpeted  bedroom,  a  vi- 
olent quarrel  was  going  on  between  the 
petite  blonde  actress— barefoot  in  a  white 
blouse  and  black  silk  pedal  pushers— and 
her  darkly  handsome  lover,  Johnny  Stom- 
panato, a  former  bodyguard  of  the  mob- 
ster Mickey  Cohen. 

At  37,  Turner  was  one  of  America's 
three  archetypal  sex  goddesses,  along  with 
Rita  Hayworth  and  Ava  Gardner.  Four 
times  married,  always  in  the  gossip  col- 
umns, and  with  more  than  40  films  to  her 
credit,  Turner  reveled  in  being  a  movie 
star  and  gave  herself  over  to  the  Holly- 
wood mythmaking  machine.  But  she  had 
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DAUGHTER  Of  UNA 
TURNERKIUSMAN 


Actress  Friend 
Fatally  Stabbed 
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Lana  Turner  and  Johnny  Stompanato  on 
one  of  their  rare  public  outings,  in  a 
Hollywood  nightclub,  just  months  before 
the  killing.  Inset,  the  front  page  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  April  5,  1958. 


always  guarded  her  glittery  image  with 
steely  determination. 

For  months  she  had  been  trying  to 
break  with  Stompanato,  even  as  they  car- 
ried on  a  passionate  affair.  Because  of 
his  underworld  connections,  she  had  re- 
fused to  be  seen  in  public  with  him. 
"Johnny  was  madly  in  love  with  Lana," 
says  a  fellow  actress,  "but  there  were  so 
many  mixed  messages,  so  much  game 
playing.  When  they  were  together,  Lana 
seemed  crazy  about  him.  She  showered 
him  with  presents;  she'd  phone  him  up 
to  six  times  a  day.  But  she  wouldn't  even 


go  out  to  a  coffee  shop  with  the 
guy.  He  got  confused.  He  felt  de- 
balled.   He  started  roughing  her 
up,  and  things  got  increasingly 
ugly."  After  she  wouldn't  allow 
him  to  escort  her  to  the  Acade- 
my Awards  on  March  26  (she'd 
been  nominated  for  an  Oscar  for  Pey- 
ton Place),  he  beat  her  savagely. 

About  nine  o'clock  that  Good  Friday 
evening,  Turner  said  they  were  finished 
and  ordered  him  to  leave  the  house.  Stom- 
panato defied  her.  "You'll  never  get  away 
from  me,"  he  threatened  angrily.  "I'll  cut 
you  good,  Baby. ...  No  one  will  ever  look 
at  that  pretty  face  again." 

Out  in  the  hall,  Turner's  tall,  gangly 
14-year-old  daughter,  Cheryl  Crane,  listened 
to  the  argument,  terrified.  After  a  few  sec- 
onds, she  ran  down  to  the  kitchen.  Turner's 
Mexican  maid.  Carmen  Cruz,  who  has 
never  been  interviewed  before  and  who 
appears  in  no  earlier  account  of  the  story, 
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says  that  as  she  was  passing  from  the  loy- 
ei  u>  the  living  room  that  night  she  saw 
Cheryl  enter  the  kitchen  and  come  out 
with  a  butcher  knife  in  her  hand.  Then 
Cheryl  vaulted  hack  upstairs. 

The  argument  was  continuing  full  blast. 
"I've  had  just  enough,"  Turner  cried,  and 
Stompanato  yelled,  "Cunt!  You're  dead!" 

Cheryl  pounded  on  the  door.  "Let  me 
in!  Let  me  talk  to  both  of  you!" 

There  are  many  versions  of  what  fol- 
lowed. In  1982,  Turner  wrote  her  autobi- 
ography, Lima:  The  Lady,  the  Legend, 
the  Truth,  and  in  1988  Cheryl  Crane  pub- 
lished her  gritty,  powerful  memoir,  De- 
tour: A  Hollywood  Story,  which  she  co- 
wrote  with  author  Cliff  Jahr.  There  are 
also  the  coroner's  inquest  transcript  and 
various  newspaper  stories. 

From  these,  one  can  piece  together  the 
following:  The  door  to  the  pink  bedroom 
was  opened  by  Turner.  Stompanato  was  be- 
hind her,  his  arm  raised.  Like  a  zombie, 
Cheryl    moved    forward    and 
plunged  the  knife  into  his 
gut,  piercing  the  liver,  the 
portal  vein,  and  the  aorta. 

The  gangster  stared  at 
her  in  horror.  "My  God, 
Cheryl,   what    have   you 
done?"   he  managed  to 
choke  out  before  falling 
on  his  back  on  the  pink 
carpet,  making  awful  gur 
gling   noises   in   his   throat. 
Cheryl  put  the  knife  on  the  marble  dress- 
ing table  and  ran  screaming  from  the 
room. 

It  was  9:20  p.m. 

Turner  later  testified  that  she  hadn't  no- 
ticed any  blood  at  first,  because  of  the 
way  Stompanato  had  fallen,  but  then 
she  saw  the  red,  wet  knife.  She  lifted  up 
his  sweater,  saw  the  wound— just  a  slit— 
and  realized  that  he'd  been  stabbed. 

She  picked  up  the  knife,  carried  it  into 
the  bathroom,  and  dropped  it  in  the 
washbasin.  Returning  with  a  towel,  she 
screamed,  "Cheryl!  Come  quickly!  You've 
got  to  help!" 

Her  daughter  didn't  respond,  because 
she  had  run  to  her  room  to  call  her  fa- 
ther, Stephen  Crane,  whose  restaurant, 
the  Luau,  was  just  minutes  away. 

Turner  was  too  distraught  to  remember 
her  doctor's  number,  so  she  phoned  her 
mother.  Mildred  Turner  asked  her  what 
was  wrong,  but  Lana  said  only,  "Please 
call  Doctor  Mac  immediately.  It  is  an 
emergency.  Tell  him  to  come  at  once." 

Just  then  Cheryl  appeared  in  the  door- 
way, whimpering.  Turner  asked  her  to  get 
some  fresh  washcloths  from  the  bath- 
room to  put  on  Stompanato's  forehead. 

Turner  bent  down  to  speak  to  him,  but 
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he  didn't  answer.  She  slapped  his  cheeks 
and  gave  him  mouth-to-mouth  resuscita- 
tion. She  was  so  intent  on  saving  her 
lover's  life  that  she  didn't  hear  the  door- 
bell ringing.  Suddenly  her  ex-husband  Ste- 
phen Crane  was  in  the  bedroom,  staring 
at  the  blood-soaked  towels. 

"Oh,  my  God,"  Crane  muttered. 

Only  then  did  Turner  glance  up.  "Ste- 
phen! Why  are  you  here?"  she  cried,  and 
she  ran  forward,  as  if  to  block  the  view. 

"I  did  it,  Daddy,  but  I  didn't  mean  to. 
John  was  going  to  hurt  Mommy."  Cheryl 
said,  sobbing,  as  Turner  put  her  arms 
around  her. 

Crane  dragged  Cheryl  away  from  her 
and  into  the  hall.  "Everything  will  be  all 
right,"  he  told  her. 

The  doorbell  rang  again,  and  minutes 
later  the  gaunt,  severe  Mildred  Turner  was 


After  Turner  wouldn't  allow  Stompanato 
to  escort  her  to  the  Academy  Awards  on 
March  26,  he  beat  her  savagely. 


upstairs,  demanding,  "Lana!  Lana!  What 
happened?  Where's  my  baby?"  She  ran 
to  Cheryl's  bedroom,  where  the  girl  was 
crying  convulsively.  Mildred  Turner  wrapped 
her  arms  around  her  granddaughter  and 
rocked  her  back  and  forth. 

The  doorbell  began  to  ring  incessantly. 
It  was  John  McDonald,  the  family 
doctor,  known  as  Doctor  Mac,  who 
had  taken  care  of  Turner's  every  sniffle  for 
years.  He  hurried  up  to  the  pink  bed- 
room, flung  off  his  jacket,  saw  Stompana- 
to on  the  floor,  and  gave  him  a  shot  of 
adrenaline.  He  ordered  Turner  to  dial  0 
for  emergency  and  get  an  ambulance.  He 
phoned  for  another  doctor  and  put  a 
stethoscope  to  Stompanato's  chest.  "Lana, 
I  can't  get  a  heartbeat,"  he  said.  Then  he 
told  Turner,  "Call  Jerry  Giesler." 

Giesler  was  the  most  powerful  criminal 
lawyer  in  Hollywood.  His  clients  ranged 
from  gangster  Bugsy  Siegel  to  Charlie 
Chaplin.  Turner  reached  him  at  a  dinner 
party,  and  he  said  he  would  be  there  right 
away. 

Outside  in  the  rainy  darkness  sirens 
wailed.  Stephen  Crane  later  testified  that 
he  had  run  outside  to  move  the  four  cars 


parked  in  the  driveway.  There  were  no 
keys  in  any  of  them,  so  he  helped  push 
the  vehicles  which  included  Stompana- 
to's white  Thunderbird  into  the  street  just 
as  an  ambulance  screeched  to  a  halt. 

Lights  began  popping  on  in  houses  on 
North  Bedford  Drive,  and  people  in  bath- 
robes came  out  onto  the  sidewalk  to  gawk 
as  medics,  ambulance  attendants,  and  po- 
lice poured  into  the  mansion. 

James  Bacon,  now  84.  was  then  a  re- 
spected A. P.  correspondent.  He  remem 
bers  "moving  right  along  with  the  cops," 
telling  whoever  answered  the  door  that  he 
was  "assistant  to  the  coroner."  He'd  heard 
about  the  murder  from  a  photographer 
friend  who  had  a  two-way  police  radio 
"I'd  done  a  lot  of  interviews  with  Lana 
Turner,  ever  since  she  made  Honky  Tonk 
with  Clark  Gable  back  in  1941. 

"So  there  I  was  in  Lana's  big  blue  flo- 
ral living  room,"  Bacon  continues.  "I  just 
marched  right  up  to  the  second  floor.  No- 
body stopped  me,  and  I  walked 
right  into  Lana's  pink  bedroom 
and  saw  the  dead  body  of 
Johnny   Stompanato   lying 
on  the  pink  carpet.  .  . 
But  there  was  no  blood 
The  room  was  pristine 
clean,  but  it  was  filling  up 
with  people— cops  swarming 
around   with   tape   measures 
and  notebooks,  a  photographer 
snapping  pictures  of  Stompana- 
to with  his  sweater  pulled  up  so  they 
could  document  the  stab  wound." 

Bacon  thinks  he  saw  the  detective 
Fred  Otash  nosing  around.  "Giesler,  who 
was  there  too,  probably  brought  him. 
They  often  worked  together  on  cases." 
Otash  was  the  private  eye  who  later 
helped  obtain  men  to  put  wiretaps  in 
Marilyn  Monroe's  house  when  she  was 
involved  with  J.F.K. 


I  bout  10:50  p.m.,  Clinton  Anderson, 
[1  the  chief  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Police 
/ 1  Department,  arrived  at  the  crime 
scene.  One  week  earlier  he  had  received  a 
phone  call  from  Mildred  Turner,  who 
said  that  her  daughter,  Lana,  was  worried 
about  Johnny  Stompanato's  increasingly 
violent  behavior,  and  asked  what  she 
should  do.  He  told  her  to  have  Lana  re 
port  it  to  the  police  department  immedi- 
ately. But  she  never  did. 

Stompanato's  reputation  was  notorious. 
The  wavy-haired  ex-Marine  used  aliases 
such  as  John  Valentine  and  was  known  as 
an  extortionist.  Anderson  had  once  kicked 
Stompanato  out  of  a  Beverly  Hills  hotel 
after  he  became  abusive  during  a  police 
investigation.  Stompanato  had  been  ar- 
rested at  least  twice,  and  had  had  numer- 
ous run-ins  with  the  law,  but  had  never 
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been  jailed.  Married  and  divorced  three 
times,  with  a  10-year-old  son,  John  III,  he 
had,  at  various  times,  sold  cars,  owned  a 
pet  shop,  and  run  a  furniture  store  to 
make  ends  meet,  but  mainly  he  preyed  on 
wealthy  women.  He  was  known  in  Holly- 
wood, according  to  one  actress,  as  "a 
great  lover  with  a  big  dong." 

Anderson  conferred  with  the  medics 
and  detectives.  Then  he  noticed  James 
Bacon  and  "blew  his  stack,"  Bacon  says. 
And  when  he  spotted  Giesler  and  Otash, 
"he  practically  goes  ape.  The  fact  that 
the  press,  a  private  eye,  and  the  attorney 
Giesler  were  at  the 
murder  site  before  he 
was  really  upset  him." 

Bacon  recalls  watch- 
ing Anderson  take  Tur- 
ner, "looking  mighty 
calm  under  the  cir- 
cumstances," into  a 
corner  of  her  dressing 
room  while  a  fire-de- 
partment resuscitation 
crew  worked  on  Stom- 
panato's  lifeless  body. 
"I  heard  her  asking, 
'Can  I  take  the  blame 
for  my  baby?'  or  some 
such  thing,  and  An- 
derson tells  her,  'Not 
unless  you  actually 
committed  the  crime.' 
And  Lana  bows  her  head  and  says,  'O.K., 
Chief,  it  was  my  daughter.'" 

Anderson  then  went  to  Cheryl's  bed- 
room to  hear  her  version  of  the  story.  A 
year  earlier  the  rebellious  teenager  had 
run  away  from  boarding  school  and  had 
been  picked  up  by  police  on  skid  row. 
Since  then  she'd  been  shuttled  between 
her  mother  and  her  grandmother.  An- 
derson and  Cheryl's  father  were  good 
friends,  but  Anderson  was  "direct  and 
official"  with  her  that  night,  she  would 
recall.  The  words  tumbled  out.  "I'm  so 
sorry,  Chief.  I  didn't  mean  to  do  it.  John- 
ny said  he  was  going  to  hurt  mother." 
Afterward,  Anderson  would  report  that 
mother  and  daughter  told  virtually  iden- 
:ical  stories. 


mother  ...  to  kill  her  and  to  hurt  Daddy, 
Granny,  and  me  ...  so  I  rushed  into  the 
room  and  struck  him  with  the  knife." 

Then,  between  sobs,  Lana  Turner  spoke. 
She  had  been  afraid  of  Stompanato,  she 
said.  She  admitted  having  given  him  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  "not  counting  the  tabs  I 
picked  up  for  him."  She  said  the  argu- 
ment that  night  started  because  he  had 
lied  about  his  age. 

Cheryl  learned  one  important  fact. 
She  had  thought  that  when  her  mother 
opened  the  door,  Stompanato  was  be- 
hind her  with  his  arm  raised  as  if  to 


deed,  the  autopsy  revealed  that  the  blade 
had  been  inserted  upside  down,  that  is, 
sharp  side  up." 

«nce  the  statements  were  given,  Cheryl 
was  led  away  by  a  police  matron. 
"Where  is  she  going?"  Turner  asked, 
and  Anderson  explained,  "She'll  be  spend- 
ing the  night  here." 

Turner  screamed,  "Oh  no!  I  want  my 
baby  home  with  me."  Suddenly  the  enormi- 
ty of  what  had  happened  dawned  on  her. 
Bolting  from  the  office,  she  ran  after 
Cheryl,  down  a  long,  garishly  lit  hall,  only 
to  see  the  barred  door  to  the 
holding  cell  shut.  "That  vision  is 
one  that  will  never  go  away.  My 
child's  face  behind  bars,"   she 


From  above:  Lana  Turner's 

house  at  730  North  Bedford  Drive 
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powerful  Hollywood  lawyer  Jerry 

Giesler  hours  after  Johnny 
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body  being  taken  from  Turner's 

house  to  a  coroner's  wagon. 
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t  midnight,  Turner  and  her  daughter 
were  driven  to  the  Beverly  Hills  police 
station,  a  few  blocks  away.  Stephen 
Jrane  followed  in  another  car.  News  pho- 
ographers  were  allowed  to  snap  pictures 
)f  Cheryl  and  Chief  Anderson  in  his  of- 
ice,  while  Turner  and  her  ex-husband  sat 
>n  the  sidelines.  In  another  room,  Giesler 
old  reporters,  "This  was  justifiable  hom- 
cide.  There  is  no  justification  for  a  trial." 
After  the  press  left,  Giesler  joined  Cheryl 
s  she  gave  a  statement  to  the  police, 
vhich  was  in  part:  "He  was  threatening 


strike.  Actually  he  was  holding  up  "a 
jacket  and  a  shirt"  on  hangers.  Years  lat- 
er, Cheryl  wrote,  "Would  I  have  raised 
the  knife  if  John's  arm  hadn't  been 
raised?  ...  I  don't  know. ...  I  believe 
that,  in  my  fright,  I  jabbed  at  him  with 
the  knife  out  of  a  split-second  impulse  to 
scare  him I  knew  little  of  knives.  In- 


wrote  later.   "Open  that  door!" 
she  ordered  the  matron. 

The  matron  did,  and  Turner 
ran  in  and  embraced  her  daugh- 
"•  ter.  Together  they  sank  down  on 
the  narrow  cot,  and  Turner  tried 
to  reassure  her  that  they  would 
get  her  out  the  next  day.  Shortly 
after  that,  Cheryl  was  booked  on 
a  holding  charge  of  suspicion 
of  murder. 
About  one  a.m.,  Jerry  Giesler  took  Tur- 
ner home  in  his  limousine.  As  they  pulled 
up,  attendants  were  wheeling  Stompana- 
to's sheeted  body  out  the  door  and  into  a 
coroner's  wagon. 

Turner  let  out  a  keening  cry.  Giesler 
pushed  her  down  on  the  floor  of  the  car 
Then  he  jumped  out  of  the  limo  as  flash- 
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bulbs  exploded  and  told  the  journalists 

Turner  had  gone  somewhere  else  to  rest, 
so  they  could  all  leave. 

The  remaining  reporters  look  off  alter 
the  ambulance,  and  (iiesler  led  a  sob- 
bing Lana  Turner  into  her  house,  where 
close  friends  were  waiting  to  comfort  her. 
Del  Armstrong,  her  trusted  makeup  man, 
was  there,  as  was  Glenn  Rose,  her  press 
agent.  Rose  and  Armstrong  had  worked 
on  Turner's  most  recent  movie,  An- 
other Time,  Another  Place,  so  they'd 
both  known  Stompanato.  "Every- 
body knew  Johnny,"  Rose  says. 
"He  never  left  Lana  alone." 

That  nighl.  Rose  recalls,  "She 
started  climbing  the  walls.  She 
kept  shrieking  at  Jerry  Giesler, 
'Why  can't  they  let  me  take  my 
baby  home?'" 

At  the  morgue,  gangster  Mickey 
Cohen,  almost  in  tears,  identified  Stom- 
panato's  body,  and  said  he  would 
arrange  for  the  burial  in  Stompanato's 
hometown  of  Woodstock,  Illinois.  (Ac- 
companying the  body  might  have  been  a 
problem,  since  Cohen  was  under  indict- 
ment for  assaulting  a  federal  agent.)  "I 
don't  like  the  whole  thing,"  Cohen  yelled. 
"There's  a  lot  of  unanswered  questions 
about  how  Johnny  was  killed.  I'm  going 
to  find  some  of  these  answers— no  matter 
what  happens." 

Calming  down  slightly,  he  told  a  re- 
porter, "Johnny's  been  around  for  a  long 
time.  But  if  what  they  tell  me  is  true,  he 
made  no  effort  to  dodge  the  knife.  It  just 

doesn't  jell  with  me When  I  heard 

how  Johnny  was  killed,  cold  chills  went 
through  me.  It's  a  fantastic  way  for  a  man 
like  Stompanato  to  die." 

Police  emptied  Stompanato's  pockets 
and  found  tenderly  inscribed  photographs 
of  Lana  Turner,  as  well  as  a  lock  of  her 
platinum-blond  hair.  They  also  removed 
from  his  left  wrist  a  heavy  ID  bracelet  en- 
graved in  Spanish:  "Daddy  John  my  sweet 
love,  this  recalls  a  piece  of  my  heart 
which  will  be  with  you  always,  and  re- 
member, Guido,  my  life  for  you  for  all 
time.  Lanita." 

By  four  a.m.  the  atmosphere  in  Tur- 
ner's house  had  become  so  charged,  Glenn 
Rose  recalls,  that  he  suggested  to  Lana 
that  she  "sleep  over  at  my  place."  She 
agreed,  and  when  they  arrived  at  his 
apartment  in  Beverly  Hills,  "Lana  fell  into 
a  doze  in  my  spare  room." 

Over  in  Westwood,  Fred  Packard,  a 
clerk  at  the  Del  Capri  Hotel,  where  John- 
ny Stompanato  rented  a  suite,  heard  about 
the  stabbing.  Packard  grabbed  a  passkey 
and  let  himself  into  Stompanato's  apart- 
ment. He  found  the  lights  on,  and  the 
bathroom  window  had  been  jimmied.  A 
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maid   later   said   that    a 
leather  shaving  kit  was  miss- 
ing from  its  place  above  the 
washbasin.  It  had  been  stuffed 
with  letters,  she  said. 

By  the  next  morning,  everyone 
knew  about  the  gangster's  violent 
death.  Newspapers,  radio,  and  TV  broad- 
cast the  crime  around  the  world.  It  was 
the  biggest  scandal  to  hit  Hollywood  since 
the  1920s,  when  another  lurid  incident 
ended  the  career  of  silent-screen  star  Fatty 
Arbuckle,  who  was  accused,  but  acquit- 
ted, of  raping  a  young  starlet  who  subse- 
quently died. 

Dominick  Dunne  heard  about  the  stab- 
bing right  after  it  occurred.  "My  wife  and 
I  lived  a  block  away  from  Lana.  On  the 
night  of  the  murder  we  were  giving  a  din- 
ner party,  and  we  got  a  phone  call  alert- 
ing us  about  it  just  as  coffee  was  being 
served." 

Dunne  admits  to  joining  the  crowd 
milling  around  Turner's  home  the  next 
morning.  "It  was  like  a  circus.  By  the 
end  of  the  day,  entire  families  were 
crammed  into  their  cars  ogling,  and 
there  were  people  literally  hanging  from 
the  trees  with  binoculars.  For  weeks 
there  was  a  constant  traffic  jam.  The 
public  just  couldn't  get  enough  of  all  the 
gory  details,  and  I  was  frankly  fascinat- 
ed, too.  It  had  all  the  ingredients  of  a 
sordid  detective  thriller.  I  mean,  the 
gangster  and  the  movie  star— what  could 
be  better  than  that?" 

I  t  7:30  a.m.  on  April  5,  Turner  and 

II  Stephen  Crane  were  back  at  the  po- 
/ 1  lice  station  with  breakfast  from  a  lo- 
cal drugstore  for  their  daughter.  But 
Cheryl  refused  to  eat. 

A  daylong  conference  with  the  police 
and  lawyers  followed.  Giesler  represented 


Turner  said  the  argument  with 
Johnny  Stompanato  that 
night  started  because  he  had 
lied  about  his  age. 


Cheryl,  and  Lana  was  represented  byl 
Louis  Blau.  Crane  had  hired  a  lawyer  for| 
himself,  Arthur  Crowley,  who  had  once 
defended  Confidential,  the  scandal  maga-l 
zine.  When  attempts  to  have  Cheryl  reJ 
leased  into  the  custody  of  her  grandH 
mother  Mildred  Turner  failed,  she  wasf 
taken  to  Juvenile  Hall. 

District  Attorney  William  McKesson  re-J 
fused  to  break  with  customary  procedure 
and  release  her  in  less  than  72  hours.  Lieu-| 
tenant  William  Richey  of  the  Beverly  Hills 
police  had  submitted  a  petition  to  the 
court  stating  that  Cheryl  Crane  had  not] 
been  properly  supervised.  The  teenagerj 
would  remain  in  jail,  pending  a  hearing  to 
decide  whether  she  should  stand  trial  forj 
murder.  As  a  minor  she  would  not  be  sub 
ject  to  the  death  penalty. 

The  following  day  was  Easter  Sunday.1 
"Still  raining,"  Glenn   Rose  recalls* 
"Lana  received  permission  to  visit| 
her  daughter  early.  Parents  of  other  kidsj 
at  Juvenile  Hall  stood  around  in  the  rair 
complaining  very  loudly,"  Rose  says,  asi 
the   movie   star   and   her   ex-husbanc 
glided  up  to  the  door  in  separate  Cadil-J 
lacs.  There  were  press  reports  of  speciaj 
treatment. 

"The  police  were  bending  over  back-| 
wards  to  stand  tough,"  Rose  adds.  "They 
did  not  want  to  be  accused  of  going 
easy  on  celebrities.  Cheryl  would  not  be|| 
released  until  after  the  coroner's  in- 
quest." Cheryl  later  wrote  that  wher 
her  parents  visited  her  in  jail,  "betweer 
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silences  we  talked  of  trifles.  ...  I  didn't 
tell  them  how  awful  the  place  was " 

Turner  took  her  daughter  some  soap, 
and  Crane  gave  her  a  box  of  candy.  Cher- 
yl didn't  talk  about  the  runaways  and 
unwed  mothers  she  was  meeting  in  jail,  or 
about  the  girl  who  had  cornered  her  in  the 
day  room  and  yelled,  "1  bet  you  didn't  do 
it.  I  bet  your  mother  really  did  it."  Cheryl 
had  found  herself  screaming  back,  "/  did 

if  i  did  a'  i  did  itr 

I  ana  Turner  remained  in  seclusion  until 
the  coroner's  inquest,  set  for  a  week  af- 
ter the  stabbing.  Nobody  gave  her  the 
newspapers,  so  she  didn't  see  her  love  let- 
ters to  Stompanato  splashed  on  the  front 
pages.  In  the  letters,  in  which  she  de- 
scribed their  lurid  romance  in  intimate  de- 
tail, she  cautioned  "Cuidad"  (Be  careful), 
and  she  referred  to  Stompanato  as  Daddy. 
One  letter  read,  "I'm  your  woman!  I  need 
you,  my  man!"  In  another.  Turner  wrote, 
"Phones  are  great,  yes,  but  I  need  to  touch 
you,  feel  you,  feel  your  tenderness  and  your 
strength.  To  hold  you  in  my  arms  so,  so 
close— to  cuddle  you  sweetly— and  then  to 
be  completely  smothered  in  your  arms  and 
kisses,  oh,  so  many  many  kisses!!!" 

The  letters  had  been  sneaked  to  The 
Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express  by  Mickey 
Cohen,  who  insisted  he  had  received  them 
from  Stompanato  before  his  death.  He  de- 
nied having  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
break-in  at  the  Del  Capri  Hotel.  He  said 
that  he'd  allowed  the  letters  to  be  pub- 
lished because  "it's  been  said  he 


was  chasing  Lana  and  she  was  afraid  of 
him.  The  letters  show  they  were  deeply  in 
love  with  each  other." 

When  Turner  learned  about  the  publi- 
cation of  the  letters,  she  felt  ashamed. 
But  ironically  the  contents  revealed  not  a 
wanton  woman,  as  she  was  portrayed  in 
the  press,  but  a  hopelessly  naive  roman- 
tic. That  only  heightened  her  appeal  with 
fans.  Favorable  mail  poured  in  at  an  as- 
tonishing rate. 

Meanwhile,  Stompanato's  45-year-old 
brother,  Carmine,  a  barber,  arrived  in  Los 
Angeles  from  Woodstock,  Illinois,  to 
claim  the  body.  He  told  the  press  that  he 
did  not  believe  Cheryl's  story,  and  he  de- 
manded a  full  investigation,  including  a 
lie-detector  test  for  Turner.  How,  he  want- 
ed to  know,  could  an  ex-Marine  be  killed 
by  a  14-year-old  who  had  never  wielded  a 
knife  before?  He  suggested,  "Maybe  he 
was  asleep  when  he  was  stabbed." 

According  to  Anderson's  1960  memoir, 
Beverly  Hills  Is  My  Beat,  Carmine  was  ac- 
companied by  a  couple  of  rather  sinister 
"police  characters,"  Max  Tannenbaum 
and  Ellis  Mandel.  They  were  all  con- 
cerned with  locating  Johnny's  "missing 
property."  Eventually  a  third  party  passed 
on  a  box  containing  a  revolver,  bank- 
books, a  wedding  ring  engraved  mysteri- 
ously "From  Here  to  Eternity— Rosemary 
and  John,"  and  rolls  of  negatives  filled 
with  nude  images  of  well-known  women 
in  very  compromising  positions. 

One  of  Turner's  servants  subsequently 
handed  over  to  Turner's  lawyer  more 
rolls  of  film,  which  Stompanato  had 


given  to  her  lor  safekeeping.  The  servant 
said  she  had  never  seen  the  pictures. 
They  turned  out  to  be  of  Lana  Turner 
naked  in  bed.  The  lawyer  burned  them  in 
Turner's  presence. 

»n  April  8,  Carmine  Stompanato  flew 
back  to  Woodstock,  and  his  brother's 
body  arrived  on  a  separate  plane.  Be- 
cause Johnny  Stompanato  was  an  ex- 
Marine,  he  was  buried  in  a  flag-draped 
coffin  with  full  military  honors.  His  step- 
mother, Verena  Stompanato,  told  reporters, 
"We're  not  vindictive,"  but  she  said  she 
believed  that  her  son  had  been  slandered. 
"They  are  saying  things  that  couldn't  be 
possible.  I  don't  believe  the  real  truth  is 
known. . . .  Any  cold-blooded  murder 
should  be  investigated.  1  don't  believe  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  justifiable  homicide." 
Lana  Turner  had  wanted  to  marry  John- 
ny, she  said,  and  had  even  considered 
sending  Cheryl  to  school  in  Woodstock 
under  an  assumed  name.  She  said  she 
had  destroyed  most  of  the  letters  Johnny 
had  written  her  because  they  were  very 
damaging. 

"Damaging  to  whom?"  a  reporter 
asked  her. 

"Lana  Turner." 

Oel  Armstrong,  Turner's  makeup  man, 
held  down  the  fort  at  North  Bedford 
Drive.  Retired  today  and  in  his  80s, 
Armstrong  began  his  career  at  MGM  do- 
ing makeup  on  The  Wizard  of  Oz  and 
ended  it  more  than  50  years  later.  He  re- 
members that  he  didn't  leave  Turner's 
house  for  three  days.  "I  manned 
the  door  and  answered  the 
phone.  It  was  absolutely  crazy 
outside.  Cars  honking  in  the 
street.  Reporters,  photographers 
clamoring  to  see  Lana.  I  let 
very  few  people  in.  Frank  Sina- 
tra was  among  the  first  to  pay  a 
visit.  He  stayed  about  15  min 
utes  with  Lana.  Long  ago  they 
had  been  lovers.  They  were  still 
close  friends."  Armstrong  says 
he  used  to  be  "Lana's  'date' 
when  Frank  was  separated  from 
his  first  wife,  Nancy.  I'd  bring  Lana  to 
Frank's  concerts,  and  then  I'd  walk  her 
backstage  and  leave  her  with  him." 

Armstrong  had  been  doing  Turner's 
makeup  since  Marriage  Is  a  Private  Af- 
fair, in  1944.  "Oh,  God,  was  she  beauti- 
ful. What  a  face!  Perfection We  trav- 
eled all  over  the  world  together  on  loca 

Top,  Lana  Turner  testifying  at  the  inquest, 
April  11,  1958;  left,  with  attorney 
Jerry  Giesler  in  the  courtroom  the  same  day 
She  underplayed,  speaking  very  carefully 
and  taking  occasional  sips  of  water. 
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lion.  After  work  we  used  to  get  (.trunk  to- 
gether and  talk  'guy  talk.'  Very  basic  Stuff. 
We  knew  a  lot  about  eaeh  other.  I'd  do 
anything  for  her,  and  she'd  do  anything 
for  me.  The  only  tiling  we  hadn't  done  is 
go  to  bed  together. . . .  Once  or  twice  we 
talked  about  hopping  into  the  sack,  but 
I'd  say,  'You  have  too  short  a  concentra- 
tion span.'  and  she'd  laugh,  but  it  was  the 
truth.  She'd  say,  '1  want  that  one,'  and 
she'd  get  him.  She  was  always  the  aggres- 
sor. But  once  she  slept  with  a  guy,  she'd 
lose  interest,  except  with  Tyrone  Power. 

"The  week  after  the  murder.  Doctor 
Mac  kept  Lana  sedated.  After  three  days, 
she  kind  of  woke  up  and  asked  to  see  me," 
Armstrong  says.  "I  ran  right  up,  and  there 
she  was  in  that  huge  pink  bedroom.  As 
soon  as  she  saw  me,  she  began  to  cry 

"I'd  been  through  a  lot  with  her.  When 
Tyrone  Power  broke  her  heart,  and  when 
Fernando  Lamas  beat  her  up  so  bad  she 
had  to  call  Sinatra,  and  Frank  gave  her 
his  house  in  Palm  Springs  to  hide  out  in 
until  her  face  healed,  I  was  there. 

"So  that  afternoon  I  let  her  cry,  and 
then  I  lit  her  cigarette,  and  then  she  said, 
'I've  got  to  tell  you  exactly  what  hap- 
pened.' She'd  never  lied  to  me,  and  I'd 
never  lied  to  her. . . .  She  told  me 
that  she  and  Johnny  were  having 
one  hell  of  a  fight  and  she  told 
him  to  get  out,  and  that's  when 
he  began  threatening  her  and 
saying  he  was  going  to  beat  her 
up.  She  was  aware  Johnny  was 
dangerous.  We  all  were.  He  was  a 
very  sinister  man.  Cheryl  wanted 
to  defend  her  mother.  She  was  ter- 
rified he  was  going  to  kill  her.  He'd 
tried  to  before. 

"Lana  told  me,  'Cheryl  walked  into 
this  bedroom,  and  Johnny  and  I  turned 
around,  and  said  something  like  "Oh,  no, 
not  now,"  but  Cheryl  just  kept  going.  And 
Johnny  walked  right  into  the  knife  and 
dropped  like  an  ox.'" 

There  was  already  another  theory  swirl- 
ing around  Hollywood— that  Lana  Tur- 
ner had  stabbed  Johnny  Stompanato 
because  he  was  fooling  around  with  her 
daughter  and  she  was  jealous.  Armstrong 
calls  this  theory  "preposterous.  Neither 
Lana  or  Cheryl  ever  deviated  from  the  fact 
that  Cheryl  had  stabbed  Stompanato  be- 
cause he  was  trying  to  hurt  her  mother.  I 
knew  Johnny  Stompanato,  and  he  was  try- 
ing to  kill  Lana.  Besides,  nobody  could 
make  up  a  story  as  complete  as  Lana  and 
Cheryl  told  and  stick  to  it  if  they  were  ly- 
ing. It  is  all  so  crazy  it  has  to  be  true." 

Esther  Williams,  the  champion  swim- 
mer who  became  one  of  MGM's  biggest 
stars  and  had  a  dressing  room  next  to 
Lana  Turner's,  says,  "We  all  heard  the  dif- 
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lerenl  versions  of  the  murder.  It  was  the 
No.  1  topic  of  conversation  in  1958."  She 
adds,  "Nobody  will  ever  know  the  entire 
truth.  The  bottom  line  is,  there  have  al- 
ways been  cover-ups  here,  because  Holly- 
wood protects  its  own." 

The  writer  Jill  Robinson,  daughter  of 
Dore  Schary,  head  of  MGM  in  the  50s, 
says  she  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  Stom- 
panato had  tried  to  fool  around  with  Cheryl, 
and  Lana  found  out.  Robinson  went  to 
school  with  Cheryl  and  remembers  her  as 
a  "fragile,  damaged,  frightened  kid." 

1  s  the  day  of  the  coroner's  inquest  ap- 
jl  proached,  Glenn  Rose  attempted  to 
/ 1  handle  the  press— "a  three-ring  circus 
of  yellow  journalists."  It  was  impossible 
to  tell  from  some  of  the  news  features 
whether  Cheryl  was  on  trial  for  stabbing 
Stompanato  or  Lana  Turner  was  on  trial 
for  her  loose  morals.  "The  fans  were 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Lana,"  Rose 
says,  but  The  Hollywood  Reporter  stated, 
"The  town's  sympathy  is  with  Steve  Crane 
and  his  daughter." 


Like  a  zombie,  Cheryl  moved 
forward  and  plunged  the 
knife  into  Stompanato's  gut. 


Rose  says  that  Giesler  told  him  they 
were  all  on  the  firing  line  together.  '"Don't 
show  emotion,'  he  would  tell  us,  'and,  for 
Christ's  sake,  don't  panic.  Best  advice: 
shut  the  fuck  up.'" 

Rose  ignored  Giesler's  orders  only  once, 
when  he  got  into  a  fight  with  the  colum- 
nist Walter  Winchell  outside  the  nightclub 
Mocambo.  "Walter  had  some  love  letters 
from  Lana  to  Johnny  that  he  planned  to 
publish  in  his  column,  and  I  told  him  to 
give  them  back  to  me,  they  weren't  his 
property.  At  one  point  we're  pushing  and 
shoving  each  other  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
Walter  is  yelling,  'You  can't  talk  to  me 
that  way.  I'm  God!'"  (Later,  Winchell  wrote 
a  thousand-word  column  about  Lana, 
telling  her  fans  to  "have  a  heart  for  a  lady 
with  a  broken  heart") 

After  that  incident.  Rose  says,  he  man- 
aged to  "stay  cool."  "The  image  of  Lana 
Turner  as  the  distraught,  concerned 
mother,  speechless  with  grief  and  shame, 
was  the  best  image  to  play,"  so  he  kept 
pushing  that. 


«n  April  II.  the  morning  of  the  inquest, 
Lana  Turner  rose  at  dawn  to  be  made 
up  and  coiffed.  Del  Armstrong  says, 
"I  couldn't  be  there,  because  I  was  work- 
ing on  another  film,  but  I  knew  she  was 
prepared.  Giesler  had  coached  her  for 
hours.  It  was  the  most  important  perfor- 
mance of  her  life." 

Hundreds  of  fans  lined  the  sidewalk  to 
watch  Turner,  severely  elegant  in  a  gray 
silk  Italian  suit,  with  her  hair  cropped 
mannishly  short,  enter  the  Hall  of  Rec- 
ords building  in  downtown  Los  Angeles 
and  go  up  to  the  eighth-floor  courtroom 
on  the  arm  of  Jerry  Giesler. 

More  fans  and  150  reporters  from 
around  the  world  jammed  the  courtroom. 
The  local  affiliate  of  ABC  was  filming  and 
taping  the  inquest,  with  orders  to  make 
the  recordings  available  to  other  radio 
and  television  stations. 

Cheryl  Crane  was  not  present.  She  had 
been  excused  from  testifying  because  she 
was  a  juvenile,  and,  Giesler  said,  because 
she  had  already  "gone  through  enough." 
Her  statement  was  read  into  the  record. 

The  first  witness  was  Mickey  Cohen. 
Asked  if  he  had  identified  the  body  as 

Stompanato's,  he  said.  "I  refuse  to  iden- 
tify him  as  John  Stompanato  Jr.  for 
the  reason  that  I  may  be  accused 
of  this  murder."  After  that  he  was 
hastily  excused. 

Next,  Chief  Anderson  took  the 
stand  and  confirmed  that  he  had 
identified  Stompanato's  body. 
About  10  a.m.,  Lana  Turner  tes- 
tified, and  for  62  minutes  she  held 
the  courtroom  spellbound.  She  under- 
played, speaking  very  carefully  and  very 
slowly,  and  always  calling  Johnny  "Mr. 
Stompanato."  Every  so  often  she  clasped 
one  white  glove,  which  she  kept  in  her 
lap,  and  she  took  occasional  sips  of  water. 

She  described  how  "he  kept  swearing 
and  threatening  me,  and  he  had  a  jacket 
and  a  shirt  hanging  in  the  closet. ...  He 
walked  back  to  me  and  was  holding  the 
jacket  on  the  hanger  in  a  way  that  he  was 
going  to  strike  me  with  it.  I  said,  'Don't 
ever  touch  me  again.  I  am  absolutely  fin- 
ished. This  is  the  end,  and  I  want  you  to 
get  out.'  And  after  I  said  that,  I  was  walk- 
ing toward  the  bedroom  door,  and  he  was 
right  behind  me,  and  I  opened  it,  and  my 
daughter  came  in. . . .  I  truthfully  thought 
she  had  hit  him  in  the  stomach.  As  best 
as  I  can  remember,  they  came  together 
and  they  parted.  I  still  never  saw  a  blade.' 

Turner  would  write  in  her  1982  mem 
oir,  "It  was  a  humiliating  ordeal  to  ex- 
plain on  the  witness  stand  what  I  barely 
understood  myself— to  confess  before  the 
cameras  that  strange  helplessness  that 
bound  me  to  John  for  so  long." 

After  her  testimony  there  was  a  15-minule 
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recess.  Cheryl  Crane  would  later 
write  that  reporters  clustered 
around  Turner  and  she  suddenly 
felt  faint.  "Jerry,  could  we  go 
somewhere  for  a  few  minutes?" 
she  murmured,  but  Giesler  stumbled,  and 
Turner  had  to  catch  him  by  the  arm. 
"Who's  helping  who?"  she  said  dryly. 

Reporters  later  quoted  a  bystander  as 
saying,  "What  an  act  she's  putting  on!" 

1  fter  the  break,  the  inquest  continued. 
tl  Police  and  other  witnesses  moved  on 
/ 1  and  off  the  stand,  "providing  puz- 
zling forensic  details  that  would  raise 
questions  for  years  to  come,"  Cheryl  Crane 
has  written. 

No  identifiable  fingerprints  on  the 
knife.  No  blood  in  the  bedroom,  except 
for  "spots  the  size  of  a  ten-cent  piece 
alongside  of  the  body,"  Chief  Anderson 
testified.  Later  he  wrote,  "The  most  iron- 
ic angle  of  the  Stompanato  investiga- 


tion was  the  refusal  of  the  underworld 
to  believe  that  this  'tough'  ex-Marine 
could  have  been  killed  so  easily  by  a  14- 
year-old  girl.  .  .  .  Here's  how  it  hap- 
pened. Surprise  and  accident  brought 
about  tough,  muscular  Johnny's  sudden 
death.  The  distraught  child  caught  him 
off  guard." 

The  medical  examiner  was  among  the 
last  to  testify.  He  described  the  fatal 
wound,  adding  that  during  the  autopsy 
he  had  discovered  that  Johnny  Stom- 
panato was  suffering  from  an  incurable 
kidney  disease  and  would  not  have  lived 
more  than  another  10  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  inquest,  one  spectator 
jumped  up  and  shouted,  "Lies!  Lies!  All 
lies!  This  mother  and  daughter  were  both 


in  love  with  Stompanato.  He  was  bet- 
ter than  any  of  them. . . .   Johnny 
Stompanato  was  a  gentleman!" 
After  25  minutes,  the  jury 
returned  with  a  verdict  of 
V.  "justifiable  homicide,"  but 
.    Cheryl  was  ordered  to  be 
kept  in  jail  pending  a 
y  Juvenile  Court  hearing 
^  two  weeks  later.  How 
/'"   ever,  District  Attorney 
/      William  McKesson  made 
it  clear  he  would  not  be  in- 
clined to  prosecute  her  without 
~^  further  evidence. 

Turner  said  she  cried  every  night  while 
Cheryl  was  in  jail  and  could  barely  sleep. 
One  night  Doctor  Mac,  dropping  by  the 
mansion  to  give  her  a  sedative,  suddenly 
realized  that  only  days  earlier  a  horrible 
death  had  occurred  in  that  room,  inches 
away  from  the  bed  where  she  lay.  "My 
God!"  he  cried.  "What  have  I  done  to 
you?  You  can't  continue  to  stay  here."  He 
picked  her  up  in  his  arms  and  carriec 
her  out  of  the  house,  to  her  mother'; 
apartment  nearby.  The  next  day  Turnei 
rented  another  house,  sight  unseen,  or 
Roxbury  Drive,  and  she  never  set  foot  in 
the  pink  bedroom  again. 

Before  Cheryl  Crane's  Juvenile  Couri 
hearing,  an  investigation  was  launchec 
into  Turner's  private  life.  Her  four  mar 
riages  and  lavish  lifestyle  were  examined 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  ran  a  scathing 
editorial  chastising  Turner  for  her  self 
indulgences  and  saying,  "Cheryl  isn't  thf 
juvenile  delinquent;  Lana  is."  Life  maga 
zine  ran  photographs  of  Turner's  tria 
scenes  in  The  Postman  Always  Rings  Twici 
and  Peyton  Place,  comparing  the  cinemat 
ic  images  with  her  pathetic  breakdown  a 
the  inquest. 

On  April  24,  Cheryl  was  temporarily 
made  a  ward  of  the  court,  the  judge  de 
creeing  that  she  would  live  with  he 
grandmother  Mildred  Turner  for  60  day 
and  have  visits  with  her  parents  no  mon 
than  once  a  week  without  special  per| 
mission.  (By  December  this  arrangemen 
had  been  made  indefinite  by  the  judgi 
because  neither  Turner  nor  Stephen  Cram 
objected  to  it.)  Afterward,  Turner  face 
reporters  and  bravely  told  them,  "I  a 
pleased  with  the  decision." 

Then  she  fled  to  Giesler's  limousin 
clutching  a  summons  from  the  Stompaa 
to  family,  which  was  filing  a  wrongfu 
death  suit  against  her  and  Stephen  Cran 
for  $752,500.  The  suit  charged  Turne 
with  parental  negligence  and  with  falsel 
alleging  that  Stompanato  was  going  to  di: 
figure  her,  which  had  "incited"  Cher 
Crane  "to  inflict  the  wound." 

In  the  weeks  that  followed.  Turner  gre 
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increasingly  anxious  In  debt  to  her  law- 
yers  and  MGM,  she  was  terrified  that  the 
scandal  had  ruined  her  career.  "But  I. ana 
never  looked  back,"  says  Del  Armstrong. 
She  pushed  herself  to  go  on,  because  she 
had  her  mother  and  her  daughter  to  sup- 
port. If  she  couldn't  work,  how  would  she 
survive? 

"You  know  those  little  toys,  the  ones 
that  bounce  back  when  you  hit  them?" 
Turner  had  once  said.  "That's  me!" 

I  ana  Turner  was  born  Julia  Jean  "Judy" 
Turner  on  February  8,  1921,  in  the 
mining  town  of  Wallace,  Idaho.  She 
was  the  only  child  of  John  Virgil  Turner, 
a  good-looking  miner  who  loved  to  gam- 
ble, and  Mildred  Frances  Cowan,  his 
teenage  wife.  When  Judy  was  six,  the 
Turners  picked  up  and  moved  to  Stock- 
ton, California.  Soon  after,  Mildred  and 
Virgil  separated,  and  Mildred  eventually 
supported  herself  and  Judy  by  working  in 
a  beauty  parlor. 

From  an  early  age,  Turner  was  shad- 
owed by  violence.  When  she  was  nine, 
her  father  was  robbed  of  money  he'd 
won  in  a  crap  game  in  San  Francisco 
and  was  bludgeoned  to  death. 
After   Virgil's   funeral,    Mil- 
dred boarded  her  daughter 
with  friends  in  Stockton, 
who   one  day  beat   the 
child  black-and-blue.  Mil- 
dred found  out  and  took 
her  to  another  family,  in 
Lodi.    She   stayed   there 
until  Mildred  could  rent 
an   apartment  for  them  in 
the  Richmond  district  of  San 
Francisco. 

To  forget  their  troubles,  they'd  escape 
to  the  movies.  Mildred  memorized  outfits 
she  saw  on  the  screen,  and  she  cleverly 
mended  and  accessorized  the  few  dresses 
they  had.  Her  obsession  with  appearance 
rubbed  off  on  her  daughter,  and  after  she 
became  a  star  she  had  entire  rooms  filled 
with  suits,  dresses,  furs,  and  hundreds  of 
pairs  of  shoes. 

In  1936,  at  the  height  of  the  Depres- 
sion, the  two  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  in  an 
old  rattletrap.  They  were  soon  sharing  a 
cramped  house  with  a  friend.  Mildred  got 
a  job  in  a  beauty  parlor;  Judy  enrolled  at 
Hollywood  High. 

At  15  Turner  was  five  feet  three  and 
voluptuous,  with  perfect  features,  big  blue 
eyes,  and  creamy  dimpled  skin.  She  had 
the  habit  of  hugging  herself  and  then 
laughing.  "She  was  absolutely  ravishing," 
says  a  classmate. 

One  morning  she  cut  a  typing  class 
and  ran  across  the  street  to  the  Top  Hat 
Cafe  to  buy  a  Coke.  As  she  sipped  it  at 
the  counter,  she  noticed  a  dapper  man 


with  a  black  mustache  staring  at  her. 
The  counterman  introduced  her  to  him; 
he  was  Billy  Wilkerson,  the  publisher  of 
The  Hollywood  Reporter  and  owner  of 
several  nightclubs,  including  the  (  ale 
Trocadero.  "Would  you  like  to  be  in  the 
movies?"  he  asked  Turner,  who  calmly 
replied,  "I'd  have  to  ask  my  mother." 

The  rest  is  history.  Wilkerson  took  her 
to  the  talent  agent  Zeppo  Marx,  whose 
associate  got  her  an  audition  at  War- 
ner Bros,  with  Mervyn  LeRoy.  The  direc- 
tor was  casting  a  movie  called  They 
Won't  Forget  and  looking  for  someone  to 
play  a  sexy  teenage  student  who  gets 
murdered.  LeRoy  remembered  Turner  as 
"so  nervous  her  hands  were  shaking."  But 
she  was  so  beautiful  and  appealing  that 
he  gave  her  the  part  and  signed  her  to  a 
contract  at  $50  a  week.  When  Turner  re- 
ceived her  first  paycheck,  she  told  her 
mother  excitedly,  "You'll  never  have  to 
work  again."  And  she  never  did. 

LeRoy  changed  Turner's  first   name 
from  Judy  to  Lana.  They  would  both  claim 


Another  theory  swirled— that  Turner 
had  stabbed  Stompanato  because  he  was 
fooling  around  with  Cheryl. 


credit  for  the  name  change  later,  and  she 
liked  to  tell  reporters,  "That's  Lana  as  in 
Ma-dee-da,'  not  'lady.'" 

Turner  appeared  in  only  the  first  12 
minutes  of  They  Won't  Forget.  In  one 
scene  she  walked  quickly  down  the 
street,  shoulders  back,  in  a  tight  skirt 
and  sweater.  LeRoy  orchestrated  the 
soundtrack— an  upbeat  version  of  "Dix- 
ie"—to  go  along  with  her  bouncing 
breasts  and  swaying  hips.  At  the  pre- 
view, the  audience  went  wild,  whistling 
and  catcalling.  After  the  movie  opened, 
Warner  press  agents  nicknamed  her  "the 
Sweater  Girl." 

By  1938,  LeRoy  had  moved  to  MGM, 
taking  Turner  with  him.  She  was  cast  in 
low-budget  films  such  as  Love  Finds  Andy 
Hardy  and  Calling  Dr.  Kildare.  She  invari- 
ably played  luxury-loving  bad  girls,  and  as 
her  roles  got  bigger  her  hair  changed  from 
auburn  to  blond.  She  posed  tirelessly  for 
publicity  stills  and  gave  dozens  of  inter- 
views. Voraciously  ambitious,  she  was  al- 
ways cooperative. 


8y  1941,  Turner  was  earning  $1,500  a 
week,  alter  having  perfected  her  slow, 
imperious  walk  in  '/.teg/eld  Curl.  Play- 
ing a  showgirl  whose  head  is  turned  by 
celebrity  and  money,  she  gave  a  critically 
acclaimed  performance.  It  was  the  first 
lime  she  was  taken  seriously  as  an  ac- 
tress, and  the  role  connected  with  what 
the  public  had  been  reading  about  her 
private  life.  Articles  usually  depicted  her 
as  a  nightclub  queen,  decked  out  in  jew-(| 
els  and  sables,  on  the  town  with  a  differ- 
ent man  every  night.  While  still  a  teen- 
ager, she  had  had  an  affair  with  Greg 
Bautzer,  the  flamboyant,  30-year-old  law- 
yer for  MGM,  and  had  married  and  di- 
vorced bandleader  Artie  Shaw.  Early  in 
her  20s,  she  became  briefly  involved  with 
billionaire  producer  and  aviation  execu- 
tive Howard  Hughes. 

The  1940s  were  golden  years  for  Tur- 
ner. "She  was  the  bridge  between  Jean 
Harlow  and  Marilyn  Monroe,"  film  his- 
torian Jeanine  Basinger  writes  in  her 
book  Lana  Turner.  MGM  carefully  craft- 
ed her  image  and  built  her  up  as  one  of 
its  biggest  stars,  pairing  her  with  Clark 
Gable,  Robert  Taylor,  and  Spen- 
cer Tracy.  Critics  dismissed  her 
as  limited,  but  the  public 
adored  her  soft  voice  and 
sexy  magnetism.  "Turner's 
career  did  not  abound  in 
great  films,  but  it  did 
abound  in  great  screen 
moments,"  Basinger  goes 
on,  "her  walks  in  They 
Won't  Forget  and  Ziegfeld 
Girl,  her  mad  scene  in  Johnny 
Eager,  her  execution  in  The  Three 
Musketeers."  During  World  War  II  she 
was  a  favorite  pinup,  along  with  Betty 
Grable.  Her  exquisite  face  and  upswept 
hairdo  appeared  in  hundreds  of  fan 
magazines. 

Originally  MGM  had  groomed  her  to 
take  over  Joan  Crawford-type  roles— the 
girl  from  the  other  side  of  the  tracks  try- 
ing to  make  it  big.  But  Turner  looked  so| 
glamorous  and  elegant,  it  didn't  work 
As  an  actress,  she  was  never  able  to  tap] 
into  her  poverty-stricken  background. 
Later  on  in  life  she  refused  to  talk  abou 
her  humble  beginnings  except  when  sh 
was  drinking. 

In  1942  she  married  an  impoverishec 
but  charming  man-about-town  namec 
Stephen  Crane.  Soon  after  she  became 
pregnant,  she  discovered  Crane's  divorce 
from  his  first  wife  was  not  final,  so  she 
got  an  annulment.  Eventually  she  remar-j 
ried  Crane,  not  because  she  wanted  toj 
but  because  he  pleaded  with  her  until  he 
finally  wore  her  down. 

Cheryl  was  born  on  July  25,  1943.  She 
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was  an  Rh-incompatible  baby  and 
had  to  have  numerous  blood  transfu- 
sions. When  the  infant  was  finally 
able  to  go  home.  Turner  eontinued  to 
eoncentrate  on  her  career.  Growing 
up,  Cheryl  would  sneak  into  her  moth- 
er's closets  and  breathe  in  her  distinc- 
tive perfume,  Tuberose.  "The  scent 
made  me  long  to  be  with  her,"  Cheryl 
later  wrote,  but  she 
rarely  saw  her.  Instead 
she  was  raised  by  nan- 
nies and  by  Mildred: 
"My  beloved  Gran  gave 
me  the  only  warm  nur- 
turing I  knew." 

In  1944,  Turner  di- 
vorced Stephen  Crane. 
Meanwhile,  the  MGM 
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From  top:  Turner 

with  bandleader  Artie 

Shaw,  1940;  with  MGM 

lawyer  Greg  Bautzer; 

with  Stephen  Crane 

and  Frank  Sinatra  in 

New  York,  1944;  with 

Tyrone  Power,  1947; 

with  Fernando  Lamas 

and  Ava  Gardner;  with 

Bob  Topping;  with  Lex 

Barker,  early  50s. 
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juvenile  delinquent; 
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publicity  department  was 
frantically  trying  to  keep 
her  romantic  life  hidden,  particu- 
larly her  on-again,  off-again  liaison 
with  Frank  Sinatra. 

She  and  her  mother  fought  con- 
stantly. They  were  sharing  a  house 
in  Bel  Air,  and  Mildred  disap- 
proved of  her  daughter's  increas- 
ingly reckless  lifestyle.  Turner  retal- 
iated by  moving  Mildred  into  an 
apartment  of  her  own. 

Her  reputation  as  an  offscreen 
sex  symbol  of  wanton  allure  was 
becoming  as  powerful 
as  her  on-screen  im- 
age, especially  after 
she  starred  in  the  film 
based  on  James  M. 
Cain's  The  Postman 
Always  Rings  Twice  in 
1946.  Turner  gives  her 
most  celebrated  per- 
formance in  it.  Who 
can  forget  the  image 
of  her  standing  in 
a  doorway  in  white 
shorts,  white  halter,  and 
white   turban,   apply- 


% 


ing  lipstick  to  her  insolent,  pouty  mout 
as  John  Garfield  watches,  lusting? 

In  1947  she  fell  in  love  with  her  drear 
man,  Tyrone  Power,  who  had  the  dark 
sexy  good  looks  she  was  always  attracte 
to.  He  was  intelligent  and  cultivated  be 
sides.  "In  my  memory  we  will  always  b 
an  especially  beautiful  couple,"  she  woul 
write.  "Tyrone,  so  stunningly  handsorm 
was  majestic,  and  I  wanted  so  to  be  h 
equal." 

According  to  Fred  Lawrence  Guile 
Power's  biographer,  Turner  suffered  frot 
frequent  bouts  of  melancholia  and  too 
amphetamines  to  keep  her  spirits  up.  Sh 
had  irrational  mood  swings  and  ofte 
seemed  out  of  control,  which  frightene 
Power.  She  became  increasingly  posse: 
sive  of  him.  Whatever  happened— and  the 
included  aborting  his  child— Turner  wa 
never  quite  the  same  after  Power  left  he 
to  marry  Linda  Christian.  Esther  Wi 
liams  says,  "Ty  was  the  love  of  Lana's  life 
She  never  got  over  him." 

By  the  1950s,  Turner  had  b< 
I  come  one  of  the  most  popute 
|  stars  in  the  world,  earning  $5,00 
a  week  and  living  in  a  15-roor 
mansion  in  Holmby  Hills  with 
soda  fountain,  a  beauty  parlor, 
swimming  pool,  a  tennis  cour 
and  10  servants.  She  drove  a  whil 
Cadillac  monogrammed  with  her  in 
tials.  Her  dressing  room  at  MGM  w 
the  grandest  on  the  lot,  with  a  10-fo< 
dressing  table  and  a  young  woman  who 
only  duty  was  to  put  records  on  tr 
phonograph  so  that  Turner  could  he 
soothing  music  as  she  was  being  mai 
up  for  movies  such  as  the  legendary  77 
Bad  and  the  Beautiful.  In  that  film  sr 
gives  her  most  sustained  performance 
Georgia  Lorrison,  superstar  and  som 
time  lush.  Turner  was  proud  of  her  hy 
terical  car  scene,  in  which  she  dug  de 
into  her  own  feelings  about  her  "bitti 
experiences  with  love." 

Behind  the  scenes,  however,  her  li 
was  chaotic.  Her  third  husband,  m 
lionaire  Bob  Topping,  whom  she  hi 
married  in  1948  on  the  rebound  fro 
Power,  became  violent  when  he  dran 
Her  two  pregnancies  with  Topping  en 
ed  in  a  stillbirth  and  a  miscarriage. 
1951  he  left  her,  and  Turner  slashed  o 
of  her  wrists.  Del  Armstrong  recalls  th 
during  the  filming  of  The  Merry  Wide 
a  special  bracelet  was  designed  to  cov 
her  scar. 

Aside  from  Del  Armstrong,  Hel 
Young,  her  hairdresser,  and  Alyce  M 
her  stand-in,  the  only  person  Turner  rea 
trusted  was  Carmen  Cruz,  her  Mexic 
maid.  Cruz  had  gone  to  work  for  her 
1947,  she  says,  "when  I  was  24  and  La 
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was  26."  She  often  called  Hji 
ner  "Lanita."  "When  sin- 
spoke  to  me  for  the  first 
time,  I  knew  she  was  a  sin- 
cere person.  I  was  hired  to 

be  her  personal  helper 

l.ana    paid    very    well 
and  took  care  of  my 
every  need.  ...  I  was 
her   confidante   at 
home."  Carmen's  first 
duty  was  to  care  for 
the  rooms  and  rooms  of 
clothes.   Even  after  Tur- 
ner's staff  was  reduced  to 
two  by  the  early  60s,  Cruz  re- 
mained  with   her.   For  48   years 
Cruz  served  Turner  devotedly  and 
traveled  all  over  the  world  with 
her.    "I   never   dreamed    1   could 
work  for  so  long  with  all  that  was 
going  on,"  Cruz  says. 

By  the  1970s  the  two  women  had 
established  a  ritual.  When  Turner 
wasn't  working,  they  would  sit  to- 
gether most  afternoons,  watching 
television,  drinking  coffee,  and  talk- 
ing. Turner  seemed  at  her  happi- 
est and  most  relaxed  then.  In  time 
Cruz  would  learn  everything  about 
Mildred  Turner's  sense 
of  futility,  about  Cheryl's 
desperate  need  for  love, 
and  about  Lana's  lav- 
ish spending  on  Cheryl 
and  her  friends.  Cruz 
kept  tabs  on  Turner's 
husbands,  most  of  whom 
she  believed  took  ad- 
vantage of  Turner,  es- 
pecially when  it  came 
to  money.  "Lanita  was 
a  very  good  business- 
woman. . . .  She  felt  betrayed  by  some  peo- 
ple that  she  had  trusted  and  gave  loans 
to  as  well.  Lana  helped  many,  many  peo- 
ple," Cruz  says. 

"For  my  marriage,  the  birth  of  all  my 
children,  and  even  the  death  of  my  hus- 
band," Cruz  continues,  "Lana  would 
take  care  of  everything.  My  kids  would 
come  swimming  at  the  Malibu  house  all 
the  time.  Lana  was  very  much  involved 
in  the  upbringing  of  my  kids. . . .  Lanita 
had  three  stillbirths— little  tragedies."  In 
time  the  Cruzes  became  Turner's  surro- 
gate family. 

In  1953,  Turner  married  her  fourth  hus- 
band, Lex  Barker,  the  former  Tarzan,  a 
beefy,  handsome  man  with  an  easy- 
going manner,  whose  family  was  in  the 
Social  Register.  For  a  while  they  were 
happy  together.  They  tried  to  have  chil- 
dren, but  she  had  a  stillbirth  at  seven 
months.  She  then  became  despondent 


From  top:  Turner  with 
John  Garfield  in  The 
Postman  Always  Rings 
Twice  (1946);  with  Kirk 
Douglas  in  The  Bad 
and  the  Beautiful  (1952); 
with  Del  Armstrong  on  the 
set  of  A  Life  of  Her  Own 
(1950);  with  Diane  Varsi  in 
Peyton  Place  (1957). 


that  Barker  had  bee 
sexually  molesting  her 
Barker  denied  it,  but  Jiir 
ner  said  she  could  n 
longer  go  on  living  wit! 
him  after  such  a  horri 
fying  accusation.  Whe 
the  couple  broke  up 
Barker  described  Chery 
as  "very  strange,"  and  i 
was  reported  that  he  hac 
warned  Turner  her  daugh 
ter  "would  end  up  i 
. . .  great  trouble."  Un 
til  he  died  in  the  1970s 
he  insisted  that  Chery 
had  lied  about  him. 
After  her  divorce  from  Barkei 
Turner  grew  edgy.  Her  most  recen 
pictures  had  done  poorly  at  th< 
box  office,  and  her  contract  a 
MGM  was  up.  After  17  years  a 
one  of  the  studio's  top  stars,  she  de 
cided  to  go  independent.  Burdenei 
with  tax  debts,  she  sold  her  man 
sion  and  looked  for  a  house  t< 
rent,  staying  at  the  Bel-Air  Hote 
when  she  was  in  town.  She  wa 
hoping  to  spend  the  summer  o 
1957  with  Cheryl  when  produce 
Jerry  Wald  cast  her  in  Peyton  Place 
The  role  of  a  prim,  repressed  moth 
er  in  a  small  town,  with  an  emo 
tional  teenage  daughter,  was  un 
usual  for  her,  but  Turner  attackei 
it  with  gusto.  It  was  one  of  th 
best  performances  of  her  careei 
but  when  Cheryl  saw  it  she  sail 
she  felt  slightly  ill,  because  "Moth 
er  was  acting  in  the  movie  the  wa 
she  behaved  with  me  in  real  life.' 


J 


and  started  drinking  again.  Barker  wanted 
her  to  stop,  but  she  refused. 

"She  liked  her  booze,"  recalls  reporter 
James  Bacon.  He  remembers  once  when 
they  were  on  their  way  to  a  cocktail  par- 
ty in  a  limousine  and  she  was  drinking 
vodka  from  a  silver  flask.  "I  said,  'Lana, 
you're  going  to  have  a  drink  in  10  min- 
utes,' and  she  said,  'That's  10  minutes 
without  a  drink.'" 

In   1957,  Cheryl  let  her  mother  know 


ohnny  Stompanato  began  tek 
phoning  Turner  in  mid-1957,  cal 
ing  himself  John  Steele.  He  de 
uged  Turner  with  flowers  and  gift: 
"How  did  he  know  what  music  | 
send  me?"  Turner  wrote.  "He  kne 
how  to  get  things  done.  He  ha 
mysterious  ways  of  obtaining  info: 
mation   and   access,   as   I   was  t 
learn  at  my  bitter  cost.  .  .  .  His  cu 
ning  at  finding  things  out  about  m 
should  have  made  me  cautious." 
They  began  a  passionate  affa 
just  before  Turner  started  filming  Peyto, 
Place.  Their  trysts  always  took  place  in  h 
apartment.  Johnny  was  tender  with  Turn 
at  first,  and  kind  to  Cheryl.  He  would  ta 
her  for  drives  in  his  Thunderbird  and  te 
her,  "I  really  care  for  your  mother."  "Wit 
his  dark  good  looks,  stealthy  movement: 
watchful  eyes,  and  deep  baritone,"  Cher 
wrote,  "it's  not  hard  to  see  the  mystery  h 
held  for  restless  women." 

She  couldn't  understand  how  he  coul 
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keep  showering  her  mother  with  expen- 
sive presents  when  his  only  source  of  in- 
come seemed  to  be  the  small  gilt  shop 
he  ran  in  Westwood  Village.  Cheryl 
worked  there  for  a  while,  for  25  cents  an 
hour.  She  found  the  place  unimpressive 
"inexpensive  pieces  of  crude  pottery  and 
wood  carvings  displayed  as  though  they 

were  art lohn  spent  all  his  time  in  a 

brightly  lit  back  office  and  store  room, 
speaking  on  the  phone  in  low  mumbles. 
Two  or  three  men  came  to  see  him  each 
day."  Cheryl  was  asked  to  mail  packages 
at  the  post  office.  She  suspected  that 
they  didn't  contain  pottery. 

When  a  friend  informed  Turner  that 
the  man  she  was  so  crazy  about  was  not 
John  Steele  but  Johnny  Stompanato,  who 
was  "associated  with  Mickey  Cohen,"  she 
confronted  him.  He  told  her,  "So  my 
name  is  Johnny  Stompanato.  So  what?" 
She  said  she  couldn't  see  him  anymore, 
because  he  had  lied  to  her.  He  just 
laughed.  "Lana  darling,  just  try  and  get 
away  from  me!"  he  said.  After  a  while, 
whenever  he  phoned,  Turner  hung  up  on 
him.  She  also  began  dating  other  men 
and  locking  even  the  bedroom  door  of 
the  apartment  she  was  renting. 

One  night  she  left  the  door  unlocked, 
and  Stompanato  sneaked  in  and  began 
smothering  her  with  a  pillow.  Before  she 
blacked  out,  he  pulled  the  pillow  away 
and  tried  to  kiss  her.  Although  she 
threatened  to  complain  to  the  au- 
thorities, "almost  the  last  thing  I 
would  consider  was  calling  the 
police,  and  John  knew  it,"  she 
wrote.  "I  was  paranoid  about 
what  people  used  to  say  or 
write  about  me.  There  was  an- 
other reason  ...  his  consuming 
passion  was  strangely  exciting." 


She  was  about  to  start  filming  a  new 
movie.  Another  Time,  Another  Place, 
with  Sean  Connery  in  London.  It  would 
be  her  first  production  for  her  company, 
Lanturn.  In  the  meantime  she  continued 
her  affair  with  Stompanato. 

"I  remember  Johnny  accompanying 
Lana  to  all  the  fittings  she  had  for  Anoth- 
er Time"  recalls  Moss  Mabry,  who  de- 
signed the  costumes.  "He  would  just  melt 
sitting  there,  watching  Lana  standing 
straight  as  a  little  soldier,  scrutinizing  her 
gorgeous  reflection  and  his  in  the  floor- 
to-ceiling  mirror He  was  utterly  charm- 
ing and  likable— beautiful  manners,  very 
seductive,  terrific-looking  too.  He  wore 
clothes  beautifully.  A  real  ladies'  man." 
Mabry  discovered  "that  he'd  been  keep- 
ing company  with  one  of  my  seam- 
stresses, a  very  proper  lady  who  had  a 
nest  egg.  How  Johnny  found  out  about  it 
I  don't  know,  but  he  spent  a  lot  of  time 
with  this  lady  while  he  was  sleeping  with 
Lana.  And  he  apparently  got  money  out 
of  her  too." 

(After  Stompanato's  death,  Mabry  says, 
he  panicked  briefly  when  the  gangster's 
love  letters  were  published,  because  he 
had  written  one  of  them.  "The  day  Lana 
left  for  London,  Johnny  and  I  drove  her 
out  to  the  airport.  On  the  way  back  John- 
ny suddenly  says  to  me,  'Moss,  will  you 


In  1985,  Eric  Root  says,  Turner 
confided  in  him  that  she-not 
Cheryl-had  stabbed  Stompanato 


write  a  letter  to  Lana  for  me?  I'm  not  so 
good  with  words.'  So  he  dictated  to  me 
and  I  wrote  this  flowery  letter  in  longhand 
on  a  piece  of  paper.  It  was  never  sent  to 
Lana,  but  it  was  found  in  Johnny's  motel 
room  and  landed  on  the  front  page  of  The 
Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express\") 


Turner  flew  to  London  with  Del  Arm- 
strong. Because  of  union  laws  he  could 
not  do  her  makeup,  so  she  made  him 
associate  producer  on  the  film.  Turne 
had  planned  to  break  totally  with  Stom- 
panato, but  she  was  restless.  She  phoned 
him  regularly  and  wrote  him  passionate 
letters.  Within  weeks  she  sent  him  a  one- 
way ticket. 

Their  reunion  was  "joyful,"  Turner  writes 
in  her  autobiography.  Stompanato  bought 
her  a  little  black  poodle  named  Gypsy, 
and  they  settled  down  in  a  house  Turner 
had  rented  in  Hampstead  Heath. 

Soon  the  fights  started  again.  He  want 
ed  her  to  pay  $1,000  to  option  a  story 
called  "The  Battered  Bride,"  which  he 
hoped  to  produce  with  her.  Turner  sai 
no.  She  was  already  giving  him  a  weekly 
allowance. 

More  fights  ensued,  and  once  he  nearl) 

strangled  Turner  to  death.  The  next  morn 

ing  Lana  could  not  speak.  "Her  voca 

cords  were  damaged,"  says  Glenn  Rose 

who  was  doing  the  publicity  or 

the  movie.  "We  told  the  press 

she  had  laryngitis."  For  three 

weeks  she  could  do  onl) 

scenes  without  dialogue. 

At  Armstrong's  urging 

Turner  told  Scotland  Yarc 

that    Stompanato   hac 

threatened  her  life  anc 

should  be  deported.  With 

in  24  hours  detectives  hus 

tied  Stompanato  out  to  th 

airport  and  walked  him  on 

to  a  plane.  Armstrong  recalls 

"John  set  the  Mob  against  me  afte 

he  found  out  I'd  helped  kick  him  ou 

of  England.  Then  Lana  found  out  anc 

warned  him  she'd  spill  the  beans  abou 

all  his  criminal  associations.  So  he  shu 

up  about  doing  something  to  me." 

In  January  1958,  Turner  finished  th< 
picture,  but  she  was  a  nervous  wreck 
She  arranged  for  a  vacation  in  Mex 
ico.  When  she  changed  planes  i 
Copenhagen,  a  smiling  Stompanatc 
was  waiting  on  the  tarmac,  and  n 
porters  and   continued  on  paoi    it 

Turner,  Stompanato,  and  Cheryl  Crane 
at  L.A.  International  Airport,  returning 
from  a  two-month  vacation  in  Acapulco, 
two  weeks  before  the  killing. 
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phers  were  in  the  terminal.  Against  her 
will,  he  accompanied  her  to  Acapulco, 
where  they  stayed  at  the  luxurious  Villa 
Vera.  He  continued  to  slap  her  around, 
because  she  refused  to  make  love  to  him, 
she  wrote,  until  he  held  a  gun  to  her 
dead.  Teddy  Stauffer,  the  manager  of  Vil- 
la Vera,  remembered,  "She  appeared  to 
?e  anxious  to  see  my  wife  and  me  alone, 
jut  it  didn't  work  out.  Stompanato  was 
ilways  around." 

One  day  her  agent,  Paul  Kohner,  phoned 
o  tell  her  she  had  been  nominated  for  an 
\cademy  Award  for  Peyton  Place.  After 
(ohner's  call,  she  cut  her  trip  short  and 
eturned  to  Los  Angeles,  where  she  be- 
;an  looking  for  a  house  to  rent.  "[John- 
ly]  insinuated  his  presence  into  my  every 
id,  even  to  the  point  of  criticizing  every 
louse  we  saw."  Finally  she  chose  a  big 
t-hite  mansion  in  a  very  exclusive  part  of 
Jeverly  Hills,  on  North  Bedford  Drive.  It 
/as  spacious,  with  two  huge  bedroom 
uites  and  a  tennis  court. 

Stompanato  wanted  to  escort  Turner 

j  )  the  Academy  Awards,  but  she  told 

'■  im  she  was  going  with  her  mother  and 

i  !heryl  and  Glenn  Rose.  That  evening, 

i  tompanato  glowered  as  he  watched  Tur- 

er  get  dressed  in  a  skintight  white  lace 

lermaid  sheath  over  a  deep  tan  slip  and 

j  ut  on   a   glittering  diamond   necklace 

tat  Bob  Topping  had  given  her.  "She 

loked  magnificent,"  Glenn  Rose  remem- 

ers,  "but  she  seemed  jittery.  Something 

as  eating  her." 

As  she  dressed,  Stompanato  shadowed 
st,  trying  to  bully  her  into  taking  him. 
ours  after  she  returned— she  lost  out  as 
;st  actress  to  Joanne  Woodward  for  The 
hree  Faces  of  Eve— Stompanato  beat  her 
"utally.  The  following  week  she  sobbed 
her  daughter's  arms,  confessing  that  he 
id  thrown  her  against  a  wall,  punched 
:r,  and  blackened  her  eyes.  The  14-year- 
d  tried  to  comfort  her. 

In  April  1,  Turner  and  Cheryl  moved 
into  the  North  Bedford  Drive  man- 
sion. On  Good  Friday,  April  4,  it 
ined.  "Real  gloomy,"  Del  Armstrong 
members.  He  dropped  by  the  Bedford 
ansion  for  a  drink,  with  "Bill  Brooks, 
10  we'd  met  in  Hawaii  when  Lana  was 
)ing  the  John  Wayne  movie  [The  Sea 

wse  ( 1957)] We  were  sitting  around 

inking  gin  and  tonics  and  shooting  the 
eeze  when  Johnny  walked  in.  He  was 
ry  civil  to  me,  and  he  didn't  have  to  be, 
t  I"d  never  been  intimidated  by  him 
d  I  guess  he  knew  that.  Anyhow,  Bill 
i./es  him  the  glad  hello.  They  obviously 
.  ew  each  other.  Johnny  gets  uncomfort- 
le.  Then  Bill  announces  they'd  gone  to 
litary  school  together  in  Missouri. 


"I  could  tell  Lana  seemed  surprised," 
Armstrong  adds.  "Johnny  makes  some 
kind  of  excuse,  then  leaves.  Then  Lana 
asked  Bill,  'When  did  you  go  to  school 
with  John?'  and  he  says,  'We  graduated 
in  1943.'  And  Lana  says,  'I  thought  John- 
ny was  43  years  old.'  Bill  says,  'Hell,  no, 
he's  my  age,  33.'  Then  he  warns  Lana, 
'That  Johnny  is  no  good,  bad  news.  He 
got  into  terrible  trouble  at  school  steal- 
ing.' Lana  is  fit  to  be  tied." 

Armstrong  and  Brooks  asked  Turner 
to  join  them  for  dinner,  but  she  refused. 
She  said  she  had  to  keep  on  unpacking. 
As  soon  as  they  left,  she  called  Cheryl 
downstairs  and  started  crying.  "Johnny's 
lied  to  me  about  something  else,"  she 
said,  and  she  told  her  Bill  Brooks's  story, 
ending  with  "I'm  going  to  get  rid  of  him 
tonight." 

1  t  8:30  Stompanato  returned  to  the 
jl  mansion,  and  he  and  Turner  began 
/ 1  fighting  in  the  living  room.  She  told 
him  she  would  not  tolerate  his  lies.  Cheryl 
could  hear  their  raised  voices  as  she  sat  in 
her  room  upstairs,  trying  to  do  her  home- 
work. When  the  fighting  seemed  to  get 
worse,  she  tiptoed  out  into  the  hall  and 
leaned  over  the  railing.  "Mother!  What's 
going  on?"  she  called,  so  that  Stompanato 
would  know  she  was  there. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  gangster  and 
the  movie  star  continued  their  quarrel  in 
Cheryl's  bedroom. 

"He  seethed,"  Cheryl  writes.  "He  clear- 
ly hated  her.  It  was  controlled  anger,  but 
his  neck  veins  stood  out,  and  he  breathed 
from  one  side  of  his  mouth." 

"You're  not  going  to  get  rid  of  me  so 
easy,  Miss  Moviestar!" 

"I  don't  want  to  argue  in  front  of  the 
baby!"  Turner  cried.  Then  she  announced, 
"I'm  going  downstairs  for  a  drink." 
When  she  came  back  upstairs,  she  went 
to  her  room  and  locked  herself  in.  Stom- 
panato went  after  her  and  rammed  his 
shoulder  against  the  door.  "Open  up  this 
motherfucker!"  Then  Cheryl  heard  the 
click  of  the  lock,  and  he  disappeared 
inside. 

The  fighting  continued,  punctuated  by 
shouts  and  hysterical  sobs.  Finally  Cheryl 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  she  ran 
over  and  knocked  on  her  mother's  door. 
"Please,  Mother,  can  I  see  you  for  a  sec- 
ond?" To  her  amazement.  Turner  told 
her  to  come  in.  Stompanato  was  standing 
with  his  back  to  her,  leaning  against  a 
wall.  He  was  trembling  with  rage. 

Cheryl  reached  out  her  hand,  and  Tur- 
ner clasped  it.  Her  fingers  were  icy. 
Together  they  walked  down  the  hall.  "Why 
don't  you  just  tell  him  to  go?"  Cheryl 
whispered.  "You're  a  coward.  Mother." 

Turner,  her  blue  eyes  very  wide,  whis- 
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pered  hack,  "You  don'l  understand.  I'm 
deathly  afraid  of  him." 

"Don't  worry.  I  won't  leave  yon,"  Cher- 
yl assured  her.  "1  won't  be  far  away." 

Turner  seemed  to  gain  strength  from 
that  remark.  Squaring  her  shoulders,  she 
marched  back  into  her  bedroom  to  face 
her  lover.  Amid  more  threats  and  curses. 
Turner  ordered  Stompanato  to  get  out. 
Cheryl  heard  him  shout,  "You'll  never 
get  away  from  me!  Wherever  you  go,  I'll 
find  you  .  . .  I'll  cut  you  good.  Baby! 
You'll  never  work  again.  And  don't  think  I 
won't  also  get  your  mother  and  your  kid." 

Cheryl  dashed  down  to  the  kitchen 
and  grabbed  a  carving  knife 
from  the  counter.  Carmen 
Cruz  says  that  she  saw  her 
leave  the  kitchen  and  run 
upstairs. 


had  been  I. ana  or  Cheryl  who  wielded 
the  knife  with  which  Stompanato  was 
slabbed  in  the  stomach.  If  the  case  had 
gone  to  trial,  facts  might  have  emerged  to 
explain  why  there  were  no  identifiable 
fingerprints  on  the  knife,  and  why  it  took 
so  long  for  the  police  to  arrive.  A  lawyer 
for  the  Stompanato  family  contended  that 
Johnny  had  been  stabbed  as  he  lay  on 
Turner's  bed.  He  claimed  that  if  Stompa- 
nato had  been  standing  up,  he  would  have 
doubled  over  and  fallen  forward. 

Turner  believed  she  could  win  if  the 
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I  fter  the  judge  placed  Cher- 

II  yl  in  the  custody  of  her 
/  I  grandmother.  Turner  re- 
mained in  seclusion  in  her 
newly  rented  house.  There  were 
threats  on  her  life,  menacing  phone 
calls,  and  ugly  mail.  A  police  car 
circled  the  house  day  and  night.  Stom- 
panato had  often  warned  her  that  if 
anything  happened  to  him  the  Mob 
would  get  even. 

During  the  summer  of  1958,  pro- 
ducer Ross  Hunter  persuaded  Tur- 
ner to  star  in  the  remake  of  Imitation 
of  Life,  a  tearjerker  based  on  Fan- 
nie Hurst's  novel.  The  plot  blatantly 
exploited  the  Stompanato  murder, 
concerning  as  it  did  a  self-involved, 
beautiful  star  who  alternately  spoils 
and  ignores  her  daughter.  "The  movie 
even  pandered  to  the  ugly  rumors 
that  there  had  been  a  romance  be- 
tween Stompanato  and  me,"  Cheryl 
wrote  in  Detour. 

Imitation  of  Life  revitalized  Turner's 
career.  It  was  one  of  Universale  biggest 
box-office  hits  at  the  time.  Lana  later  wrote 
that  she  had  made  a  deal  for  half  the 
profits.  She  became  a  millionaire. 

She  was  briefly  on  top  again,  and 
some  of  the  other  movies  she  made  in 
the  60s,  including  Portrait  in  Black  and 
Madame  X,  also  reflected  her  personal 
scandals.  There  was  an  undercurrent  of 
violence  in  these  films  which  seemed 
linked  to  her  sex  appeal. 

Turner's  renewed  success  didn't  alleviate 
her  daughter's  agonies.  Cheryl  writes,  "I 
was  destined  to  travel  an  odyssey  through 
the  depths  of  the  juvenile  justice  system." 
She  spent  11  months  in  reform  school,  and 
then  returned  to  live  with  her  mother. 

Meanwhile  the  Stompanato  family's 
$752,500  suit  was  still  going  on.  It  sug- 
gested that  doubt  existed  over  whether  it 
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How,  his  brother  asked,  could  an 
ex-Marine  be  killed  by  a  14-year-old 
who  had  never  wielded  a  knife  before? 


/ 


The  body  of  Johnny 
Stompanato  in  Lana  Turner's 
pink  bedroom;  a  policeman 
examines  the  eight- 
inch  carving  knife  used  to 
kill  the  gangster. 


case  went  to  trial,  but  she 

considered  her  daughter's 

welfare  and  privacy  worth 

more  than  the  settlement.  In  1961  the  suit 

was  settled  for  $20,000  and  the  money  was 

paid  to  John  Stompanato  III,  who  lived 

in  Hammond,  Indiana,  with  his  mother. 

During  the  1960s,  Cheryl  ran  away  four 
times  and  ended  up  at  the  Institute 
for  Living,  an  elite  sanatorium  in  Con- 
necticut. Told  by  her  mother  incorrectly, 
as  it  turned  out— that  the  court  had  ex- 


tended her  wardship  by  a  year,  she  at 
tempted  suicide.  She  credits  the  humoi 
and  encouragement  of  a  fellow  patient 
comic  Jonathan  Winters,  with  helping 
her  regain  the  will  to  live. 

Her  mother  continued  to  make  head 
lines  by  getting  married  again,  and  again- 
to  Fred  May,  a  racehorse  breeder  wh 
adored  her;  to  Robert  Eaton,  an  attrac 
tive  gentleman  much  younger  than  Tur 
ner,  who  she  said  introduced  her  "to  th 
real  fulfilling  pleasure  in  sex."  Both  mar 
riages  ended  in  divorce. 

Her  seventh  and  last  husband,  whon 

she  married  in  1969,  was  a  night 

club  hypnotist  named  Ronalc 

Dante   (ne    Peller).    Withii 

six  months  he'd  defraudec 

her  of  $35,000  and  stoler 

$100,000  in  jewelry,  at  i 

time  when  she  had  oth 

er  problems  as  well.  Tin 

Survivors,   a  TV  serie: 

she'd  pinned  her  hope 

on,  didn't  pan  out.   Sh 

was  now  close  to   50,  and 

movie  roles  had  stopped  com 

ing.  She  started  touring  in  show 

such  as  Forty  Carats,   playing  ii 

dinner  theaters  all  over  the  coun 

try.  It  was  a  brutal  existence,  bu 

she  endured  it  for  a  while  becaus 

she  could  make  more  than  $17,00( 

a  week. 

Dark,  brooding  Taylor  Pero,  he 

secretary,  who  was  20  years  her  ju 

nior,  traveled  with  her.  Pero  wa 

very  organized  and  very  contro 

ling.  He  kept  old  friends  such  a 

Del   Armstrong   from   seeing   her 

"I'd  phone  Lana,  and   Pero  kep 

putting  me  off,"  Armstrong  says 

He  finally  stopped  cal 

ing.  He  suspects  tha 

none  of  his  message 

had  ever  reached  Turne 

and  he  never  saw  he 

again.  She  always  won 

dered   what    had   haf 

pened  to  him.  She  kep 

saying  how  much   sh 

missed  him. 

In  1971  a  handsom 
blond  hairdresser  an 
former  dance  instructo 
for  Arthur  Murray  nam© 
Eric  Root  met  Turner.  "We  liked  eac 
other  instantly,"  he  says.  "She  thought 
resembled  her  father,  Virgil.  We  used  t 
go  dancing  a  lot.  Virgil  had  taught  he 
to  dance." 

Root  began  doing  Turner's  hair,  an 
gradually  he  became  her  regular  escofl 
bodyguard,  and  confidant.  He  and  Taylo 
Pero  did  not  get  along.  They  were  bol 
vying  for  Lana's  attention,  and  when  the 
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were  all  drinking  together,  the  atmosphere 

could  get  lethal 

Pero  left  Turner's  employ  in  1979  after 
the>  had  a  violent  argument  in  Atlanta. 
With  Pero  gone,  Root  says,  he  persuaded 
Turner  to  "lay  off  the  booze."  He  took 
her  to  his  holistic  doctor,  who  helped  her 
get  on  a  healthy  diet. 

For  the  next  14  years.  Root  and  Tur- 
ner traveled  extensively.  "I  was  with  her 
in  Cairo  when  she  met  Mrs.  Anwar  Sa- 
dat. I  was  with  her  at  Radio  Cily  Music 
Hall  for  the  'Night  of  1000  Stars,'  when 
she  posed  with  Ginger  Rogers,  and  Lau- 
rence Olivier  kissed  her  hand." 

"All  Eric  wanted  was  some  peace  and 
happiness  for  Lana,"  says  Karen  Cadle, 
another  friend  of  Turner's  in  those  last 
years.  "He  became  Lana's  main  connec- 
tion to  the  outside  world.  Along 
with   Carmen,  he  took  care  of 
her  and  really  loved  her,  and  she 
loved  him  back." 

In  1982,  when  Lana  Turner  pub- 
lished her  autobiography,  she 
stated  unequivocally  that  her 
daughter  had  killed  Stompanato. 
In  April  1985,  however,  Root 
says,  Turner  confided  in  him  that 
she— not  Cheryl— had  stabbed  her 
lover.  "I  killed  the  son  of  a  bitch 
and  I'd  do  it  again,"  he  says  she 
told  him  She  made  him  promise, 
he  adds,  to  "tell  the  truth  so  I 
can  rest  in  peace.  Don't  let  my 
baby  take  the  rap  all  her  life  for 
my  mistake." 

Root  says  he  never  pressed  for 
more  details,  but  when  he  wrote 
The  Private  Diary  of  My  Life  with 
Lana,  after  she  died,  he  main- 
tained that  he  had  been  able  to 
piece  the  story  together  with  the 
help  of  Raymond  Strait,  detective 
Fred  Otash's  biographer.  Accord- 
ing to  Otash's  unpublished  recol- 
lections, Jerry  Giesler  took  Otash  to  the 
mansion  before  the  police  arrived.  Togeth- 
er they  persuaded  Turner  to  let  her  daugh- 
ter take  the  blame  for  the  stabbing.  Otash 
"wiped  the  prints  off  the  knife  and  re- 
placed Lana's  prints  with  Cheryl's."  (The 
police  reported  only  smudged  prints  on 
the  knife.)  "The  bed  looked  as  if  a  hog 
had  been  slaughtered  in  it,"  Root  quotes 
Otash  as  saying. 

When  questioned  about  this  version  of 
the  murder,  Cheryl  Crane  answers  by  tele- 
phone from  her  home  in  Palm  Springs. 
"Liz  Smith  had  the  ultimate  comment. 
She  said,  'The  Egyptians  got  it  right. 
They  buried  their  servants  with  their  mas- 
ters.'" She  goes  on  to  say,  "This  idea  that 
Root  had  in  his  book  is  so  far-fetched. . . . 
You  know,  everybody  has  something  they 
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want  to  sell.  I  guess  it  was  the  only  way 
he  could  get  his  book  published." 

Months  earlier.  Crane  explained  to  me 
why  she  would  not  speak  in  depth  about 
Stompanato  or  her  mother.  "I  said  it  all 
in  my  book."  Her  memoir  also  describes 
in  harrowing  detail  what  it  was  like  to 
grow  up  as  the  child  of  a  driven,  self- 
centered  star. 


"No  one  had  ever  said  that  what  I  had 
done  was  anything  but  monstrous. . . .  My 
life  changed."  She  contends  that  Josh  en- 
couraged her  to  have  an  honest  and  open 
relationship  with  Lana  Turner. 

However,  according  to  Eric  Root, I 
meetings  between  mother  and  daughter! 
were  few  and  far  between.  "Lana  and  II 


hen  Detour  was  published,  Cheryl 
was  44,  and  had  more  than 
gotten  her  act  together. 

"She  is  one  brave,  smart 

lady,"  says  Jill  Robinson. 

For  15  years  she  helped 

her  father,  Stephen  Crane, 

run  his  chain  of  Kon 

Tiki  restaurants.  They 


They  would  walk  slowly  over 
the  dunes,  the  frail,  aging  movie 
star  in  dark  glasses,  arm  in  arm 
p    with  the  diminutive 
Mexican  lady. 


i 


Carmen  Cruz  on  February  12,  1999,  in  front 
of  the  house  where  the  killing  took  place  41 
years  ago.  Her  Brioiii  sweater  and  diamond 
ring  were  gifts  from  Lana  Turner,  who  also  left 
the  former  maid  the  bulk  of  her  estate. 


made  millions.  When  he  sold  them  in 
1978,  she  became  a  successful  real-estate 
broker  in  Hawaii  and  San  Francisco.  She 
also  created  a  happy,  stable  private  life 
for  herself  with  her  companion,  Joyce 
LeRoy,  a  willowy  brunette  whose  nick- 
name is  Josh.  The  two  women  are  still 
together.  Josh  told  Cheryl  early  on  in 
their  relationship,  "I  think  it  was  a  very 
brave  and  noble  thing  to  go  to  your  moth- 
er's defense." 

Crane  writes  that  she  was  astounded. 


had  dinner  with 
Josh  and  Cheryl  a  couple  of 
times,"  Root  recalls.  "It  was 
tense.  Sometimes  Lana  would 
act  dismissive  about  Cheryl's  ac- 
complishments in  life.  Once  she 
reduced  Cheryl  to  tears.  Later  I 
asked  her,  'How  can  you  say 
that?  She's  your  flesh  and  blood.' 
And  Lana  yelled,  'That's  not  my 
blood!'  I  said,  'What  do  you 
mean?'  and  she  told  me,  'When 
Cheryl  was  born,  they  removed 
all  of  my  blood  from  her  body 
and  replaced  it  with  someone 
else's  blood.  God  only  knows 
whose!'" 

Carmen  Cruz  says,  "Lana  was 
very  upset  with  Cheryl  after  she 
stabbed  Stompanato.  She  used  to  say  to 
me,  'How  could  she  have  done  such  a 
thing?  She  defended  me,  yes,  but  if  she 
was  capable  of  such  violence,  what  else  is 
she  capable  of?'  She  got  more  and  more 
scared  of  Cheryl  as  time  went  on."  Crane 
disputes  this.  "I  never  heard  that,"  she  says 
"There  was  a  bond  between  my  mother 
and  me.  It  was  never  broken." 

Cheryl  Crane  is  somewhat  more  equiv 
cal  in  Detour:  "I  both  hated  and  adored  m; 

mother Deep  down,  I  had  always  love 

my  mother,  even  been  obsessed  by  her." 


By  the  1990s,  Lana  Turner  had  becom. 
a  virtual  recluse,  rarely  leaving  heii 
luxurious  condominium  in  Centur 
City,  which  she  called  "my  ivory  tower 
She  watched  TV,  continued  on  page  :iU 
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iETER  IVIALY  BED.  Let  the  Maly  bed  become  your  sanctuary.  The  cushioned  backrests  may  be  positioned  anywhere 

along  the  perimeter  of  the  mattress,  creating  a  refuge  for  rest  and  relaxation.  The  side  panels,  available  in  beech,  natural 

or  pearwood  stained,  may  also  be  upholstered  in  a  vast  array  of  fabrics.  The  Maly  bed  illustrates  why  Ligne  Roset  is 

renowned  for  offering  Europe's  finest  collection  of  beds. 

LIGNE  ROSET  distinctive,  understated  furniture,  beautifully  crafted  in  France.  Eigne  Roset  offers  versatile  pii 
created  by  top  European  designers.  Visit  one  of  our  stores  and  experience  the  innovation  and  subtle  luxury  of  Ligne  Roset. 
Call  I-800-BY-ROSET  or  visit  our  web  site  at  www.ligne-roset-usa.com  to  order  a  catalogue  or  contact  a  store  near  you. 

Atlanta.  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Denver,  Detroit,  Houston,  Los  Angeles.  Miami.  New  Orleans.  New  York.  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh,  Raleigh  N( 
Rochester  NY,  Sacramento,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Seattle.  Washington  DC,  San  [uan  PR,  Calgary,  Montreal.  Ottawa,   hi. into.  Vancouver.  Winnipeg 
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CRggent 
Beverly  Wilshire 

A  Four  Seasons  Hotel 


Enter  into  the  gracious  luxury  oj  the  Regent  Beverly  Wilshire.  Freshly  presented  with  thirty-Jive  million  dollars  in  renovations. 
Where  charming  residential  Streets  blend  with  the  world's  most  fashionable  Drives  -  a  neighborhood  like  no  other. 

The  Regent  Beverly  Wilshire  •  Beverly  Hills,  California  90212 
Celebrating  Seventy-One  Years  of  Service  and  Style  at  Wilshire  Boulevard  and  Rodeo  Drive 

Call  800-545-4000  or  contact  your  travel  consultant  for  reservations  and  information. 


THE  REGENT:   BANGKOK    BEVERLY  HILLS    CHIANG  MAI    HONGKONG 
JAKARTA    KUALA  LUMPUR     MUMBAI     SINGAPORE     SYDNEY 
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Ask  Mr.  Blass. 


Dear  Mr.  Blass, 

I  just  turned  30  years  old  and  I  am  not  ready  to  start  shopping  for  clothes 
at  stores  like  "Ye  Olde  Wooden  Duck."  How  can  I  keep  my  springtime  clothes 
playful  but  not  look  like  a  clown? 

Knit  shirts  in  crew  neck  collars  and  clean,  light  colored  twill  pants  craft  a  cool, 
casual  appearance  without  looking  like  you  just  got  back  from  the  soft-food 
brunch  at  the  country  club. 
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Powerful    design    for    men.' 
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Glitz,  zero.  Unspoiled  tranquillity,  everything. 


In  the  British  Virgin  Islands,  we've  got  yachts.  Not  slots. 


We're  big  on  small  hotels.  Villas  terraced  down  a  hillside. 


(Even  our  biggest  luxury  resorts  have  maybe  a  hundred  rooms.) 


Restaurants  open  to  the  soft-scented  air. 


Beaches  as  white  as  powder,  and  as  fine. 

Snappers  that  bump  into  your  mask,  they're  so  unafraid. 

Why  do  experienced  yachtsmen  and  divers  from  all  over  the  world 

consider  Tortola,  Virgin  Gorda,  and  the  60-plus  British  Virgin  Islands 


to  be  the  water  sports  capital  of  the  Caribbean?  You'll  see. 


Call  1-800-888-5563,  ext.  517  for  our  Vacation  Kit  with  our 


Vacation  Packages  Brochure  and  our  Intimate  Inns  and  Villas  Guide. 
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joniinum)  i  kom  page  270  sometimes  all 
jay.  She  became  fascinated  with  the  O.  J. 
Simpson  trial.  "He'll  get  off,"  she  predict- 
:d.  Occasionally  she'd  stay  up  late  and 
•erun  her  old  movies.  She  often  went  to 
>ed  at  dawn. 

The  main  constant  was  Carmen  Cruz. 
'My  darling  Carmencita,"  Turner  called 
ier,  vowing  that  they  would  always  be  to- 
other. Carmen  assured  her  that  she  would 
iever  leave,  and  they  continued  their  ritual 
feoffee  every  afternoon. 

By  then,  Carmen's  children  were  grown 
nd  had  children  of  their  own,  but  they 
till  dropped  by  to  see  Lana  Turner,  and 
ometimes  she  would  spend  holidays  with 
lem.  She  once  spent  Thanksgiving  with 
xic  Root  and  his  sister,  Harriet,  who  did 
er  nails.  She  says,  "Lana  Turner  was  the 
meliest  woman  I've  ever  known." 

Sometime  in  the  1950s,  Turner  realized 
tat  Cruz  was  taking  the  bus  to  and  from 
ork  and  offered  to  buy  her  a  car.  From 
lat  time  on,  she  provided  the  maid  with 
series  of  automobiles.  Late  in  Turner's 
fe  she  bought  Cruz  a  Ford  Escort,  and 
le  two  women  began  taking  drives  to- 
rther  out  to  Malibu,  because  Turner 
ved  the  ocean.  They  would  walk  slowly 
/er  the  dunes,  the  frail,  aging  movie  star 

dark  glasses,  swathed  in  scarves,  arm 

arm  with  the  diminutive  Mexican  lady, 
ho  sometimes  wore  Turner's  cast-off  fin- 
y  and  one  of  her  elegant  little  hats. 


n  1992,  Turner  was  diagnosed  with  throat 
cancer  and  began  chemotherapy  and  ra- 
diation treatments.  "She  suffered  a  lot," 
aren  Cadle  says,  "but  she  was  very  gal- 
lt.  She  found  religion.  She  read  the  Bible; 
e  talked  about  God.  She  always  believed 
e  would  get  better." 

Cadle  thinks  Turner's  finest  moment 
me  when  she  was  invited  to  accept  a 
;time-achievement  award  at  the  San  Se- 
stian  International  Film  Festival  in  Spain 
September  1994.  It  was  her  last  public 
pearance.  "Cheryl  hadn't  wanted  her  to 
,"  says  Cadle. 

"Because  I  was  worried  about  her," 
ane  responds.  "We  all  were." 
Cadle  encouraged  her  and  went  with 
r.  She  produced  and  directed  Turner  in- 
views  for  a  segment  of  Lifestyles,  which 
■bin  Leach  hosted.  Cadle  recalls,  "Lana 
s  no  more  than  85  pounds,  but  she 
.  :med  suffused  with  energy  and  high 
rits.  On  the  show  she  talked  to  Robin 
aut  the  wonders  of  life.  She  positively 
liated  peace  of  mind." 
Turner  wore  a  gorgeous  red  Nolan 
lller  ensemble  to  the  festival,  and  was 
ven  through  the  streets  of  San  Se- 
(tian  in  an  open  car  with  Cruz  sitting 
:t  to  her.  Crowds  cheered  all  along  the 
/  to  the  huge  theater,  where  the  actor 
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William  Hurt  introduced  her  and  clips  of 
her  legendary  films  filled  the  screen. 

On  June  29,  1995,  she  breathed  her 
last.  Cheryl  Crane,  who  was  with  her 
mother  every  single  day  during  Turner's 
final  illness,  told  Daily  Variety,  "She  was 
doing  fine.  This  was  a  total  shock.  She'd 
completed  seven  weeks  of  radiation  a 
short  while  ago,  and  it  looked  like  she 
was  fine.  She  just  took  a  breath  and— she 
was  gone." 

Later,  Cruz  confided  to  Eric  Root, 
"Lanita  died  in  my  arms."  Root  adds, 
"Carmen  took  to  sleeping  on  the  floor 
next  to  her  bed  for  months." 

Turner  in  her  will  left  Cheryl  $50,000. 
Everything  else  she  left  to  Carmen 
Lopez  Cruz,  "close  friend  and  long- 
time employee." 

The  producer  Elliott  Martin  is  video- 
taping Cruz's  recollections  about  Turner, 
which  he  hopes  will  serve  as  background 
for  a  movie  and  book  entitled  Lands  Se- 
cret Diary.  Martin  says  that  in  the  last 
months  of  her  life  Turner  scribbled  an 
epilogue  to  her  memoir.  Five  days  before 
she  died,  she  gave  it  to  Cruz,  who  also 
has  things  Johnny  Stompanato  gave  her 
to  keep  for  him.  Martin  says  that  there 
will  be  a  section  in  both  the  film  and  the 
book  about  the  stabbing. 

But  whose  version? 

"Carmen's,"  Martin  says  flatly.  And 
Cruz  adds,  "I  was  there." 

To  which  Cheryl  Crane  responds,  "That's 
totally  untrue.  My  God,  Carmen  wasn't 
even  the  maid.  The  maid  who  was  my 
mother's  maid  was  Arminda.  Carmen  was 
like  a  second,  who  would  come  in.  And 
Arminda  had  gone  home  for  the  evening 
[the  night  of  Stompanato's  killing]." 

"But  Carmen  Cruz  was  close  to  your 
mother?,"  I  ask. 

"Oh,  yeah,"  Cheryl  Crane  says.  "But 
she  was  just  not  there  [that  night]."  Cruz 
was  never  questioned  by  the  police  or  the 
coroner  about  the  killing,  and  no  one  who 
was  at  the  house  that  night  can  remember 
having  seen  her. 

Cheryl  Crane  is  the  only  one  who  real- 
ly knows  what  happened  in  that  pink 
bedroom  so  long  ago.  "I  said  it  all  in  my 
book,"  she  repeats.  "I  don't  want  to  relive 
the  horror.  But  I  stand  by  my  story." 

And  so,  apparently,  does  everyone  else 
in  this  power  struggle  of  competing  nar- 
ratives. Probably  we  will  never  arrive  at 
the  total  truth.  Maybe  that's  why  this  tale 
of  the  movie  star  and  the  gangster  has 
inspired  novels  such  as  Harold  Robbins's 
Where  Love  Has  Gone  and  a  film  noir 
such  as  L.A.  Confidential.  Because  this  is 
much  more  than  a  thriller.  It's  a  mystery 
that  continues  to  grow  in  its  endless 
complications.  D 
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The  original 

Batmobile,  the  Porsc 

in  which  James  De; 

died,  Elvis  Presley's 

gold  Cadillac,  the  cars 

in  hundreds  of  TV 

shows  and  movies-all 

were  customized  by 

George  Barris,  whose 

Kandy  Kolored  vision, 

described  by  To™ 

Wolfe,  has  changeu 

the  culture  of  car 


BY  BRUCE  HAN 


he  garage  at  Barris  Kustom  Industries  in  North  Holl) 
wood  looks  like  the  garage  at  any  other  Valley  bod 
shop— which  is  probably  to  say  it  looks  like  the  garag| 
at  any  body  shop  in  the  country.  There  are  oil  stains  o 
the  cement  floor  and  colorful  girlie  posters  on  the  wall 
promoting  not-so-colorful  automotive  products;  outsid 
there  is  even  a  pit  bull  on  a  chain  relieving  itself  in  the  shade  b 
tween  junked  cars.  What  makes  the  garage  at  Barris  Kustor 
worth  visiting  is  that  the  Batmobile  is  parked  there -by  which 
don't  mean  the  cartoonishly  overdesigned  Batmobile  from  the  Tit 
Burton-Joel  Schumacher  movies  that  no  one  will  remember  in  a 
other  10  years  but  the  real  Batmobile,  the  bubble-domed  on 
from  the  1960s  Batman  television  series,  the  one  that,  more  than  30  years  a] 
ter  its  debut,  retains  the  sleek  muscle-car  menace  that  transcended  the  show 
droll  campiness.  It's  not  just  nostalgia:  there's  something  still  fresh  about  th 
Batmobile,  just  as  there's  something  still  fresh  about  so  many  other  mid-61 
artifacts,  from  back  before  the  decade  got  so  self-serious-Richard  Lest 
movies,  Caesars  Palace,  "Satisfaction,"  the  young  Julie  Christie. 

George  Barris  is  showing  me  around.  He  is  the  man  who  styled  the  Bai 
mobile  and  who  owns  Barris  Kustom,  the  man  who  came  up  with  that  snazzj 
K-for-C  swap  somewhere  back  in  the  40s,  when  he  first  set  up  shop;  if  yo 
know  what  a  chopped  Chevy  is,  you  already  know  who  George  Barris  is   th 
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King  of  the  Kustomizers,  as  he  styles  it.  I 
begin  with  the  Batmobile  because  it  is  not 
only  the  car  he  is  most  famous  for  but 
also  life  doesn't  always  work  out  this  way 
one  of  his  finest  and  most  quintessential 
works.  On  this  day,  however,  the  Bat  mo- 
bile, recently  back  from  a  stint  at  a  Barris 
exhibition  at  Universal  Studios,  is  looking  a 
little  long  in  the  tooth.  The  red-orange  trim 
is  faded,  the  interior  slightly  tatty,  and  some- 
one has  stuck  big  yellowing,  Post-It-like 
stickers  all  over  the  vehicle's  exterior,  point- 
ing out  the  Batchutes,  the  oil  squirter,  the 
nail  spreader,  even  the  gas  intake  I  didn't 
expect  the  Batmobile  to  vaguely  resemble 
my  refrigerator  door.  Still,  just  seeing  the 
thing  is  a  childhood  dream  come  true.  / 
am  in  the  presence  of  the  Batmobile.  It  is  as 
real  as  my  Honda  Accord  (not  a  child- 
hood dream,  by  the  way).  Can  we  start  it 
up,  1  ask,  just  to  hear  the  engine  kick  over, 
to  hear  that  atomic-turbine  howl,  that  sonic 
baby-boomer  madeleine?  But  no,  Barris 
tells  me,  the  Batmobile's  battery  is  discon- 
nected. Oh  well,  no  need  to  bother  grade- 
school  friends  I  haven't  spoken  to  in  years. 


many,  though  he  is  a  famously  adept  self- 
promoter,  which  isn't  to  say  he  comes  off 
as  one.  "For  a  man  that  is  a  legend  in  his 
own  time  he  is  modest,  easygoing  and  very 
enjoyable  company."  That's  a  line  from  an 
old  Barris  Kustom  press  release,  which 
pretty  much  gets  him  right  -including  the 
fact  of  his  having  issued  it. 

Covering  his  showroom  walls  below  the 
movie  posters  are  frame-to-frame  photos 
of  Barris  posing  with  at  least  a  couple 
hundred  show-business  celebrities,  from  A- 
listers  to  B-listers  to  the  merely  good-looking, 
blow-dried,  and  forgot- 
ten. Celebrity  commis- 
sions represent  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  Barris's 
oeuvre,  and  over  the  years 
he  has  turned  out  all  man- 
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Karris  is  a  small  man  with 
a  certain  physical  grace 
that  he  has  kept  well  past 
middle  age  (he  has  politely 
asked  me  not  to  reveal  how 
far).  Aside  from  his  other 
accomplishments  and  titles 
he  can  fairly  be  named  the 
Edith  Head  of  cars:  in  one 
capacity  or  another,  he  has 
contributed  to  just  about 
every  movie  and  TV  show 
with  interesting  cars  you  can  think  of  and 
many  more  that  nobody  besides  Quentin 
Tarantino  remembers.  Dozens  of  his  films 
are  represented  by  posters  on  his  showroom 
walls,  which  besides  serving  as  a  de  facto 
resume  offer  a  history  lesson  in  the  use  of 
the  ellipsis  in  the  marketing  of  several  gen- 
erations' worth  of  teen-exploitation  movies— 
from  Hot  Rod  Gang  ("Crazy  Kids  . . .  Liv- 
ing to  a  Wild  Rock  and  Roll  Beat!!")  to  The 
Van  ("Bobby  Couldn't  Make  It  . . .  Til  He 
Went  Fun-Truckin'").  A  more  memorable 
list  of  his  film  and  TV  work  would  include 
Rebel  Without  a  Cause,  High  School  Confi- 
dential!, The  Munsters  (that  series'  hot-rod 
hearse  is  parked  in  Barris's  garage  next  to 
the  Batmobile),  The  Beverly  Hillbillies,  My 
Mother  the  Car,  The  Love  Bug,  American 
Graffiti,  both  Cannonball  Runs,  The  Dukes 
of  Hazzard  (the  General  Lee  is  out  in  the 
sun  next  to  the  red  Torino  with  the  thick 
white  stripe  from  Starsky  and  Hutch  and 
a  Back  to  the  Future  DeLorean),  Knight 
Rider,  Blade  Runner,  Jurassic  Park,  The 
Flintstones.  All  told,  Barris's  services  have 
been  used  by  hundreds  of  TV  series  and 
movies.  He  himself  doesn't  even  know  how 
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Every  year,  John  Wayne 
had  Barris  raise  the  roof  of 
a  new  station  wagon  to 
a  more  Duke-worthy  level. 


ner  of  gold-plated  Cadillacs  and  fur-lined 
Mustangs  and  Bentleys  with  psychedelic 
paint  jobs  for  the  likes  of— pardon  another 
list— Frank  Sinatra,  Dean  Martin,  Sammy 
Davis  Jr.,  Elvis  Presley,  Liberace,  Sonny 
and  Cher,  Steve  McQueen,  Clint  Eastwood, 
Bob  Hope,  Roy  Orbison,  John  Derek,  John 
Lennon,  John  Travolta  . . . 

. . .  John  Wayne,  who  every  year  had 
Barris  raise  the  roof  of  a  new-model  sta- 
tion wagon  to  a  more  Duke-worthy  level. 

. . .  Adam  West,  who  as  Batman  drove 
the  Batmobile  and  as  himself  drove  an 
Excalibur  with  a  custom  paint  job  that  he 
remembers  as  "a  little  bit  conservative" 
and  Barris  remembers  as  being  emblazoned 


with  Batman  insignia  and  racing  stripes 
...  Barry  (ioldwater,  who  in  1955  had 
Barris  fit  a  Jaguar  XK  140  with  airplane- 
style  gauges  and  controls.  Now  owned 
Barris  says,  by  some  "East  Coast  doctor,' 
the  car  is  out  back  in  pit-bull  land,  await- 
ing restoration. 

. . .  Barry  White,  who  had  Barris  fine- 
tune  his  all-white  Rolls-Royce  and  all-white 
Lincoln  Mark  IV  in  1974.  "George,"  hep 
says  today,  "used  to  tighten  me  up  anc 
make  me  look  real  good  in  them  cars.' 
Which  is  precisely  the  point. 
"These  kind  of  guys  have 
got  everything  in  the  world 
i  but  things  like  that  really 
■  made  them  feel  great."  Bar< 
5JL-B  ris  is  telling  a  story  about 
Sinatra  and  Martin,  about 
the  time  he  customize 
twin  dual  Ghias  that  they 
then  gave  to  each  othei 
for  Christmas,  Frank  get 
ting  a  black  one,  Dean 
dark-green,  each  tied  up 
with  big  red  ribbons 
and  snuck  into  the  oth 
er  guy's  garage.  It  turns 
out  you  can  learn  a  lot 
about  famous  people,  as  yoi 
can  about  most  people,  from  how  they 
relate  to  their  cars:  "Frank"— Sinatr; 
again— "was  very  safety-oriented.  He 
wanted  the  car  to  be  like  his  airplane 
That  means,  if  your  master  cylinder  wenl 
out,  you  had  a  backup.  If  your  fuel  pump 
went  out,  you  had  a  backup.  Dean  was 
the  opposite.  'Hey,  whatever  comes 
goes,  just  make  sure  it  runs,  try  and  keep 
it  polished.'  He  was  just  an  off-the-cuf 
guy.  He  was  great."  And  then  there  are  the 
gear  heads:  Jay  Leno,  Tony  Danza,  James 
Garner,  and  the  Smothers  Brothers  are  al 
"very  performance-oriented."  Zsa  Zsa  Ga 
bor,  I  was  surprised  to  learn,  "was  verj 
car-oriented."  When  Barris  was  working 
on  her  gold  Rolls  "she  would  come  over  ir 
her  coveralls  and  climb  in  the  seat"  anc 
instruct  workers  as  to  precisely  where  she 
wanted  her  retractable  wooden  bar,  with  its 
sterling-silver  wine  goblets,  and  her  gold- 
plated  makeup  kit.  (This  was  not  the  Rolls 
by  the  way,  in  which  she  was  pulled  over  bj 
the  Beverly  Hills  police  officer  whom  sh< 
memorably  slapped.) 

The  question  of  taste  is  a  thorny  one 
"I  never  had  a  purple  car  in  my  life!"  < 
horrified  Miss  Gabor  exclaims  when  I  ask 
about  a  paint  job  Barris  remembered  do 
ing  for  her  but  that  must  have  been  foi 
someone  else.  If  he  himself  has  ever  hac 
qualms  about  the  things  he  has  been  askec 
to  do  to  expensive  cars,  he  doesn't  let  on 
"Kinky"  is  a  favorite  adjective,  but  he  use; 
it  in  a  purely  descriptive  rather  than  pejo 
rative  form.  "Alice  Cooper,  he  was  a  kink; 
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guy,"  he  explains  in  the  dry 
one  .1  dentist  might  use  to 
describe  a  rotten  molar   nol 
pretty,  perhaps,  but  nothing 
to  ruffle  a  pro.  His  wile  of 
40  years,  Shirley,  is  an  at- 
tractive older  woman  who 
rides   motorcycles,   has   her 
nails   done   in   orange   with 
blue  and  purple  swirls,  and 

t      exudes   a    palpable  joie   de 
I    viviv.  She  helps  her  husband 
out  with  fabrics  and  what- 
not  for   Barris   Kuslom   interiors, 
and  she  shares  her  husband's  equa- 
nimity. "In  those  days,  I  thought 
hot-pink  patent  leather  was  out- 
landish," she  says,  recalling  a  mid- 
605  upholstery  job.  "But  that  was 
Cher."  Cher,  who  gave  her  a  go-go 
boot  as  a  sample. 

"What  is  the  premise  of  the 
car?"  George  asks.  "Is  it  some- 
thing they're  going  to  use  for 
a  drive  car?  Or  maybe  it's  just 

When  Barris  worked 
on  her  Rolls,  Zsa  Zsa 
Gabor  "would  come  over 
in  her  coveralls 
and  climb  in  the  seat." 


something  they  always  had  the  impres- 
sion they  wanted  to  have."  Like  the  orange- 
and-lime-green  interior  of 
Farrah   Fawcett's    1980 
"Foxy  Vette"  or,  for  Liber- 
ace's  1954  Eldorado,  the 
sterling-silver  grand-piano- 
shaped  hood  ornaments 
that  opened  up  and  played 
"I'll  Be  Seeing  You."  Bar- 
ris tells  what  I  take  to 
be  a  not  atypical  story, 
about  David  Carradine: 
"He  came  in,  proud  of 
his  BMW,  and  wanted 
me  to  take  out  the  seats. 
'I  want  a  Pakistan  car- 
Tm  going  to  sit  on  the 
put  a  backrest  there  for  me.' 

'I  said,  'What  color  do 
^^      you  want  to  paint 
the  car?' 
"He  said,  'I'd 
kind  of  like  the  col- 
or like  a  peach.'  He 
had  a  brown  bag 
with  him.  I  said,  'I'll 
"ind  some  samples.' 


He  said,  'I  Ins  is  what  I  want.'  I  opened 
the  bag  and  there  was  a  peach. 

"So  I  said,  'You  want  it  like  that?' 

"'Yeah.' 

"You  want  the  fuzz  and  all?' 

'"I  want  fuzz  and  all.' 

"So  I  put  a  certain  flaky  pearl  in  the 
paint  there  to  give  it  that  fuzz  look."  And 
who's  to  say  what  the  rest  of  us  might 
come  up  with  had  we  the  nerve  and  where- 
withal? Isn't  self-expression  part  of  the 
base  romance  of  car  ownership,  even  if 
that  only  means  a  vanity  plate,  an  alumni 
sticker,  or  the  pre-sets  on  your  radio? 

"I  liked  him,"  Barris  says.  "That  Carra- 
dine kid  was  all  right." 

Barris  Kustom  Industries  is  just  a  five- 
minute  drive  down  Lankershim  from 
Universal  but  seems  to  inhabit  another 
world  entirely.  The  showroom,  with  its 
beige  brick  and  painted  plywood  exterior, 
dates  from  a  period  in  the  late  50s  when 
commercial  architects  simply  didn't  give  a 
shit  (there's  no  better  way  to  put  it— even 
the  90s-era  EZ  Lube  across  the  street  can 
make  a  greater  claim  to  style).  Barris  him- 
self, though  he  must  be  worth  millions  in 
cars  alone,  dresses  in  giveaway  T-shirts  and 
sweats— he  could  be,  I  don't  know,  the 
manager  of  a  minimart.  His  secretary  is  a 
thin,  handsome  woman  who  looks  as  if 
she  stepped  out  of  a  Walker  Evans  photo; 
his  accountant  could  pass  as  a  roadie  for 
ZZ  Top.  Though  movie  stars  help  pay  the 
bills,  Barris  Kustom  resides  in  the  "other" 
Southern  California,  the  noncoastal  South- 
ern California,  the  Southern  California  set- 
tled by  working-class  immigrants  and  Okies 
and  people  whose  children  grew  up  to  write 
those  crank  letters  to  the  L.A.  Times  op-ed 
page.  In  short,  it  is  the  Southern  California 
that  reminds  you  the  state  is  still  part  of 
the  West,  contiguous  with  Nevada  and  Ari- 
zona, not  Oz  or  New  York. 

Barris  himself  grew  up  in  Sacramento, 
raised  by  an  aunt  and  uncle  who  ran  a  ho- 
tel and  restaurant.  He  and  his  brother  Sam, 
who  was  his  partner  through  most  of  the 
1950s,  were  pioneers  in  the  strange  new  art 
of  hacking  apart  and  reconstituting  cars— 
arguably  they  were  even  the  first,  at  least  in 
what  a  curator  for  L.A.'s  Petersen  Auto- 
motive Museum  refers  to  as  customizing's 
"modern  idiom."  Before  the  war,  it  had 
been  a  rich  man's  indulgence.  "George 
popularized  it,"  says  the  curator,  Leslie 
Kendall.  "He  did  radical  things  that  ap- 
pealed to  the  masses."  That  included  prac- 
tices such  as  "chopping"  (lowering  a  car's 
roof),  "channeling"  (dropping  the  chassis), 
"trenching"  (smoothing  out  the  headlight 
contours),  and  otherwise  stripping  oil'  all 
extraneous  details  that  would  mean  things 
like  chrome  trim  and  even  door  handles 
for  a  zoomy,  streamlined,  ground-hugging 
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The  Customizer 


look,  the  Nike  Swoosh  in  steel  and  lacquer, 
Perhaps  the  most  famous  example  of  the 
classic  Hams  style  is  the  chopped  blaek 
Mercury  James  Dean  drove  in  1955's  Rebel 
II  ithout  a  Cause  the  one  whose  flashy  airs 
prompted  the  movie's  teen  hoodlums  to 
puncture  its  tires.  "It  was,"  George  admits, 
"pretty  hol-doggish  lor  that  period  of  time." 
He  and  Sam,  their  colleagues  and  rivals, 
shared  not  only  an  aesthetic  but  an  attitude. 
In  a  time  of  increasing  mass  production,  a 
time  when  TV  dinners  were  a  thrilling  nov- 
elty, they  refused  to  accept  what  Detroit 
wanted  to  give  them.  They  were  a  grease- 
stained  little  subculture  striking  one  of  the 
first  postwar  blows  against  conformity- 
Beatniks  without  the  bad  poetry.  The  Bar- 
rises'  movie  work  began  when  Holly- 
wood noticed  that  kids  had  a  lot  of 
disposable  income  to  blow  on  hot  rods 
and  custom  coupes;  studio  executives 
figured  they  might  spend  some  more  of 
it  if  they  saw  the  best  cars  on-screen.  ^ 
Clark  Gable  and  Lionel  Hampton 
were  the  first  celebrities  to  come  nos- 
ing around,  both  seeking  boss  paint 
jobs  and  a  bit  of  body  work. 

Barris  met  James  Dean  on  the 
set  of  Rebel  Without  a  Cause 
(besides  supplying 
the  chopped  Merc,  Bar- 
ris  also  consulted  on  the 
famous  "chicken  run" 
scene).  The  actor  and  the 
customizer  quickly  be- 
came what  he  calls  "car 
buddies,"  hanging  out  in 
the  shop,  racing  together. 
"Most  of  the  people  that 
went  out  racing  at  that  pe- 
riod of  time  didn't  like  to 
race  with  Dean,  because 
he  was  a  daredevil.  In  the 
50s  you'd  drive  off  the  street  with  your 
Jaguar  or  your  Porsche,  race,  and  then 
drive  home.  Dean  would  go  in  there  and 
hit  a  few  hay  bales.  He  went  out  to  win. 
He  didn't  go  out  to  Sunday-drive."  Nick- 
named Little  Bastard  by  director  George 
Stevens  (according  to  Barris),  Dean  had 
Barris's  shop  hand-letter  it  onto  the  back 
of  a  brand-new  aluminum-skinned  Porsche 
Spyder  so  that  other  racers  would  know 
whose  dust  they  were  eating. 

In  September  1955,  Barris  delivered  the 
Spyder  to  Dean  at  a  gas  station  on  Ventura 
Boulevard  in  Sherman  Oaks,  where  Dean 
lived,  so  he  and  a  mechanic  could  drive  it  up 
north  to  Salinas  for  a  race  later  that  week. 
Though  Barris  insists  that,  off  the  track, 
Dean  was  "very  safety-conscious,"  he  was 
doing  around  85  when  an  engineering  stu- 
dent in  a  Ford  started  to  make  a  turn  onto 
the  highway  in  front  of  him.  His  famous 
last  words  (the  mechanic  survived  to  repeat 
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them):  "He's  gotta  see  us.  He's  gotta  slop." 
A  year  later  Barris  bought  the  wreck 
from  Dean's  family  and  toured  it  around 
the  country  for  use  in  highway-patrol  salety 
campaigns,  he  hastens  to  add.  This  sideline 
lasted  until  1960,  when  the  Spyder  was 
somehow  stolen  in  Florida,  a  theft  not  dis- 
covered until  the  car's  trailer  turned  up 
empty  back  at  Barris's  in  California;  only 
the  registration  papers  were  left.  The  man- 
gled Spyder  has  yet  to  be  found,  making  it 
the  Amelia  Earhart  of  celebrity-death  cars. 
An  even  bigger  mystery  is  why  someone 
would  want  to  have  James  Dean's  death  car 
without  being  able  to  brag  about  it  openly 
to  his  or  her  friends;  perhaps  it  was  sold 
to  a  secretive  billionaire  wreck  connoisseur. 
At  any  rate,  Barris  continues  to  get  tips  as 


LITTLE  BASTARD 
James  Dean,  above,  in 
his  ill-fated  Porsche 
Spyder;  left,  the  "Big 
Bear  Scrambler," 
from  Out  of  Sight,  a  . 
1966  spy  spoof. 


"Most  people  didn't 
like  to  race  with  Dean, 
because  he  was  a 
daredevil/7  says  Barris. 


to  its  whereabouts,  and  a  few  years  ago, 
Jay  J.  Armes,  the  well-known  detective  with 
hooks  for  hands,  tried  to  track  it  down  as 
a  favor.  But  still  no  luck.  Barris  re-created 
the  Spyder  for  the  little-seen  1997  film 
James  Dean:  Race  with  Destiny  (Casper 
Van  Dien  played  Dean).  That  Spyder  now 
sits  in  the  Barris  Kustom  showroom,  next 
to  the  talking  car  from  Knight  Rider. 

The  other  star  Barris  remembers  most 
fondly  is  Elvis  Presley,  for  whom  he  cus- 
tomized a  number  of  cars,  including,  most 


famously,  a  I960  Fleetwood  Cadillac  with 
gold-plated  trim  and  hubcaps.  The  cabin- 
cruiser-style  interior  came  complete  with 
portholes  ("Elvis  liked  the  yacht  feel")  as 
well  as  a  gold-plated  TV,  a  gold-plated  rec- 
ord player,  a  gold-plated  refreshment  cabi- 
net, and  a  gold-plated  shoe  buffer  (im- 
pressive, though  less  golden  than  Zsa  Zsa 
Gabor's  Rolls).  Shirley  Barris  remembers 
another  detail:  "In  Elvis's  car  we  had  to 
have  secret  compartments.  He  would  have 
protection  ..."  She  hesitates.  "I  don't 
know  if  I  should  tell  you  this.  He  would 
just  have  secret  compartments  for  protec- 
tion—and makeup  compacts  for  ladies  and 
anything  people  might  need  to  primp 
themselves."  I  assumed  by  "protection" 
Shirley  meant  condoms  for  the  gallant 
singer.  George  told  me  later  it  was  guns. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  service  the  Barrises 
Iff  ever  did  for  Presley  was  boarding  his  fu- 
ture wife,  Priscilla,  then  16,  at  their  home 
uring  her  first  visit  to  Hollywood,  in 
1962.  "He  was  such  a  gentleman,"  Barris 
says,  "that  he  wouldn't  let  her  stay  at  his 
house,"  which,  after  all,  was  full  of  "all 
these  rock  'n'  rollers  and  stuff."  Priscilla's 
visit  with  the  Barrises  was  largely  unevent- 
ful—"She  was  great,"  George  says— except 
for  the  time  Elvis  was  critical  of  a  new 
bouffant  and  made  her  weep.  I  mention 
to  Shirley  that  Elvis  must  have  placed 
unusual  trust  in  the  Barrises,  given  both 
his  protectiveness  of  Priscilla  and  her 
status  as  jailbait.  "We  were  sort  of  a 
square  couple,"  explains  Shirley.  "We 
were  just  a  really  married  couple  with 
kids.  We  weren't  into  the  drug  scene,  al- 
though we  were  with  some  of  the  biggest 
people  in  the  industry— you  can  imagine 
what  was  going  on  with  those  stars.  It  was 
all  over  the  houses  and  you  could  have 
whatever  you  wanted."  George  claims  he 
never  so  much  as  touched  a  beer,  even  in 
his  drag-racing  days. 

By  the  early  60s,  Barris  was  a  success- 
ful, well-established  businessman,  even 
as  his  designs,  reflecting  the  times,  got 
stranger  and  more  rococo  (his  brother  Sam 
had  left,  returning  north  to  Sacramento 
to  be  with  his  family).  Then,  as  now,  the 
profession's  real  money  was  in  licensing 
deals  with  toy  and  model  manufactur- 
ers. Detroit,  eager  to  tap  into  the  boom 
ing  youth  market,  sought  him  out  as  a 
consultant,  as  did  corporations  like  Os- 
car Mayer,  for  whom  he  helped  engineer 
and  build  the  Wienermobile  from  some 
one  else's  design  (Barris  himself  designed 
a  Wienermobile  Sport  Roadster  that  is 
still,  alas,  on  the  drawing  board).  By  this 
time  he  was  also  manufacturing  his  own 
line  of  paints:  the  Randy  (Colors,  origi 
nally  a  three-coat  process  that  made  your 
car  look  like  a  translucent,  metal-flecked 
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lollipop.  The  Kolors  had  wonder- 
'ul.  Pop-art  names:  Kandy  Apple 
Red,  Kandy  Tangerine,  Organic 
Blue,  Pagan  Gold. 

He  was  thus  quite  well  known, 
at  least  to  readers  of  hot-rod  mag- 
azines, when,  in  1963,  Tom  Wolfe 
brought  him  to  the  attention  of 
mainstream  America    or  at  least 
Esquire  readers— with  one  of  the 
first  important  pieces  of  New 
Journalism,  "There  Goes  (Va- 
room!  Varoom!)  That  Kandy 
Kolored  Tangerine-Flake 
Baby."  Here's  how  Wolfe 
fashions  Barris's  entrance: 
"He  is  a  good  example  of  a 
kid  who  grew  up  complete- 
ly absorbed  in  this  teen-age 
world  of  cars,  who  pursued 
the  pure  flame  and  its  forms 
with  such  devotion  that  he 
emerged  an  artist.  It  was  like 
Tiepolo  emerging  from   the 
studios  of  Venice,  where  the 
rounded  Grecian  haunches  of 
the  murals  on  the  Palladian 
domes  hung  in  the  atmosphere 
like  clouds.  Except  that  Barris 

'1  thought  hot-pink  patent 
leather  was  outlandish/7 
recalls  Shirley  Barris. 
"But  that  was  Cher." 


emerged  from  the  auto-body 
shops  of  Los  Angeles."  A 
page  later  Wolfe  is  compar- 
ing Barris  to  Picasso,  then 
Brancusi,  then,  a  few  more 
pages  after  that,  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  "You  have  to  reach  the 
conclusion,"  he  writes,  "that 
these  customized  cars  are  art 
objects,  at   least  if  you  use 
the  standards  applied  in  a  civ- 
ilized society." 

To  90s  ears,  it  may  sound 
like  overkill,  but  you  have  to  remember 
that  Wolfe  was  writing  at  a  time  when 
taking  John  Ford  and  Howard  Hawks  se- 
riously was  a  novelty,  let  alone  customiz- 
ers,  casino  architects,  or  graffiti  artists, 
and  so  Wolfe  had  to  push  his  point.  Bar- 
ris is  an  extremely  gifted  crafts- 
man  with   a   seemingly   innate, 
organic    vision— which    I    guess 
sounds  like  an  artist  to  me  too.  I 
suppose  you  could  also  make  the 
case  that  in  taking  existing  forms 
and  reworking  them  to  their  own 


purposes  he  and  his  fellow  custom  i/cis 
were  among  the  first  postmodernists,  ap- 
propriationisls  long  before  anyone  hat 
heard  of  Michael  Graves,  Sherrie  Levine 
or  Puff  Daddy. 

The  celebrity  jobs  Barris  does  are  mostly 
about  decoration  hey-I'm-famous  paint 
jobs  and  glammy,  goony  interiors.  What 
he's  really  about,  what  gets  his  juices 
flowing,  is  playing  around  with  a  car's 
form.  To  hear  him  describe  it,  it's  almost 
a  reflexive  impulse— just  the  way  his  mim 
and  eye  work,  something  he's  always  don 
(one  of  his  early  memories  is  of  customiz- 
ing his  first  bicycle  with  streamers  am 
a  flashlight).  The  day  I  visit  his  shop  h 
is  driving  a  Cherokee,  a  comparatively 
smallish  sport-utility  vehicle  that  he  hac 
fixed  up  for  himself  and  painted  a  rich 
luminous,  liquid-buttery  sort  of  gold,  "pear 
gold,"  his  signature  color.  "I  couldn't  stanc 
driving  a  stock  car"— for  a  customizer  that 
would  be  a  source  of  great  shame,  like 
samurai's  losing  face— "so  I  slotted  the 
taillights  so  that  they  got  a  more  modem 
look,  molded  the  spare  tire  right  into  th 
trunk  for  a  continental  look."  He  alsc 
pulled  out  the  front  end  a  bit  to  give  it 
the  snouty  appearance  he  seems  to  favoi 
in  design  after  design. 

But  the  Cherokee  work  was  seemingly  < 
series  of  little  deals,  a  nothing  job.  "Ho1 
many  guys  would  take  a  Ferrari  and  slic 
it  down  the  middle?"  he  asks,  referring  t 
another  of  his  drive  cars  (he  says  he  ha 
10  to  15,  depending  on  his  mood).  Why? 
ask.  Why  slice  a  Ferrari  down  the  middle 
"I  didn't  like  the  way  it  looked— it  was  to 
flat.  It  just  didn't  have  that  feel.'"' 


If  you  try  to  seek  out  some  of  Barris' 
more  creative  movie  work,  you  may  fo 
mildly  disappointed.  One  of  his  choppy 
and  channeled  Chevy  coupes  appears  in  i 
single  scene  in  1958's  High  School  Confi 
dentiaU,  but  at  least  it's  a  drag  race  with 
crash.  A  '65  Mustang  with  a  Targa  roo 
and  a  zebra-inspired  paint  job  makes 
several-second  appearance  in  Marriage  o, 
the  Rocks,  a  Frank  Sinatra-Dean  Martin  do 
mestic  comedy  (family  man  Frank  switche: 
places  with  bachelor  Dean)  that  is  other 
wise  forgettable  except  for  an  equally  brie 
glimpse  of  Sinatra  dancing  in  a  go-go  cage 
The  his-and-hers  Mustangs  Barris  designee 
for  Sonny  and  Cher  (his  was  upholsteree 
with  bobcat  fur  and  gold  mouton  carpet 
hers  with  pink  patent  leather  and  hot-pinl 
mouton  carpet)  are  seen  in  even  fewe 
frames  of  Good  Times,  the  couple's  unsuc 
cessful  1967  attempt  (directed  by  Willian 
Friedkin!)  at  replicating  A  Hard  Day's  Nighty 
Super  Van  (1978)  does  not  appear  to  b 
available  on  videotape,  nor  does  M«j 
Wheels,  a  low-budget  1979  action  comedy 
romance  about  vans  and  World  War  II 
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that  Harris  himself  produced  and  direct- 
ed and  about  which  he  is  uncharacteristi- 
cally unexpansive.  Much  of  his  more  re- 
cent work,  on  films  such  as  Jurassic  Park, 
has  involved  rigging  cars  for  stunts  or.  as 
on  Blade  Runner  and  the  Tim  Burton  Bat- 
man movie,  helping  to  engineer  and  build 
other  people's  designs.  Special  effects,  he 
says,  have  cut  into  the  business. 

It  was  on  television,  especially  60s  televi- 
sion with  its  outlandish  premises  sub- 
urban monsters,  millionaire  hillbillies, 
a  mother  reincarnated  as  a  1928  Porter 
touring  car  where  Barris's  art  may 
have  reached  its  fullest  flower.  Not 
only  did  the  nature  of  the  shows 
call  for  extravagant  cars,  the  nature 
of  television  called  for  producers  to 
fill  up  airtime  with  shots  of  people 
driving  around.  And  on  no  series 
was  this  more  true  than  Batman, 
where  the  Batmobile,  with  all  its 
gadgetry,  was  a  character  in  its  , 
own  right,  arguably  more  com-  fl 
pelling  than  the  leads.  It  was  fl 
also  a  neat  example  of  the  cus-  fl 
tomizer's  art.  Given  a  loose  con-  WB| 
cept  sketch  and  only  three  weeks  to  pro- 
duce the  first  Batmobile,  Barris  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  restyling  a  1955  Lincoln 
Futura  "dream  car"— a  prototype  for 
the  car-show  circuit  that  was  never 
manufactured.  While  keeping  the  Fu 
tura's  signature  bubble  roof  essentially  in- 
tact, Barris  reworked  the  rest  of  the  body, 
pulling  out  the  front  end  and  giving  it  the 
sly  suggestion  of  a  bat  face,  extending  the 
fins  halfway  up  the  car,  scalloping  the 
tail-end  lines  to  suggest  bat  wings,  open- 
ing up  the  wheel  wells,  investing  the  car 
with  a  sense  of  wide-bodied  power  and 
serrated  aggression. 

As  something  to  drive,  however,  the 
Batmobile  was  not  without  its  problems. 
Weighing  somewhere  between  5,000  and 
6,000  pounds,  it  blew  out  one  of  its  tires 
on  its  very  first  scene.  Indeed,  if  you 
look  closely  during  the  old  episodes  you 
can  see  that,  even  though  the  film  has 
been  speeded  up,  the  Batmobile  is  wad- 
dling Henry  Hyde-like  on  its  suspen- 
sion. According  to  Adam  West,  it  couldn't 
do  much  over  30  and  was  extremely 
hard  to  handle— he  spun  it  out  the  first 
time  he  drove  it,  showing  off  to  the  crew. 
Stunt  drivers  complained  that  the  steering 
would  fail. 

On  the  other  hand,  who  cares?  What 
Barris  did  was  take  a  dopey-looking  50s 
science-fiction  car  and  turn  it  into  a  60s 
icon.  He  made  it,  in  a  word,  better.  Maybe 
that's  what  Barris  really  is  at  heart:  a  bril- 
liant editor.  Or,  to  use  a  more  showbiz- 
appropriate  metaphor,  a  genius  plastic 
surgeon.  A  knife  artist. 

VANITY     r  A  I  R 


In  1963,  Tom  Wolle  fretted  that  custom 
culture  would  eventually  fall  prey  to  "(he 
Establishment"  and  all  its  "cajolery,  thiev- 
ery and  hypnosis."  Of  course,  this  is  more 
or  less  what  has  happened.  Today,  what  is 
known  lo  its  marketers  as  the  "specialty 
automotive  equipment"  segment  of  the 
"automotive  aftermarkel"  is  a  $6.85  bil- 
lion industry,  most  of  it  in  commercially 
manufactured  "custom"  accessories  you 
can  buy  at  the  Pep  Boys.  Over  the  years, 
too,  Detroit  has  co-opted  many  of  the 
customized  stylistic  innovations,  incorpo- 
rating smoother  contours,  building  cars 


BOY  TOYS 

Elton  John's 

"Super  Star  Kart," 

from  the  mid-1970s; 

Bob  Hope's  golf  cart. 


Tom  Wolfe  compared  Barris 
to  Picasso,  then  Brancusi, 
then  Benvenuto  Cellini. 


lower  to  the  ground,  offering  brighter  colors. 

"In  the  older  days,"  Barris  says,  "they 
had  nothing  really  nice.  Today  you  can  go 
out  and  buy  a  Jaguar  XK,  you  can  buy  a 
Lexus,  a  Viper,  a  Prowler.  They  got  the 
new  little  Mercedes,  the  Z3  BMWs.  You 
can't  compete,  although  we  do  work  on 
them.  We  change  the  wheels,  we  change 
the  color,  the  sound  system,  things  like 
that,  but  we  don't  change  the  style." 

Showbiz  culture  has  changed,  loo,  ca- 
pitulating to  what  Wolfe  called  "the  big 
amoeba  god  of  Anglo-European  sophisti- 
cation that  gets  you  in  the  East."  Or,  if 
not  quite  that,  at  least  somewhat  more 
conventional  notions  of  good  taste.  Stars 
now  want  to  drive  the  same  Lexuses, 
Mercedeses,  and  gargantuan  S.lJ.V.'s 
you  should  sec  the  size  of  Tori  Spelling's 


that  the  rest  of  America  aspires  to.  Even 
the  old  reliables  have  toned  it  down. 
"Cher's  just  paranoid  with  this  drive-by 
shooting,"  Barris  explains.  "So  she  tries  to 
be  very  nondescript.  No  more  of  that 
pearl  fuchsia  paint  and  things  like  that  " 

Harris  still  has  a  number  of  celebrity 
clients,  but  mostly  for  promotional  cars. 
There  is  the  Beetle  he  is  doing  for  the 
band  Hanson,  two  of  whom  will  be  old 
enough  to  drive  by  the  time  that  you  are 
reading  this  (they  have  asked  him  to 
make  the  car,  Barris  says,  "more  macho"). 
There  is  also  a  half-built  convertible  for 
the  Spice  Girls  that  has  been  on  hold  since 
Ginger  Spice  dropped  out,  bollixing  up 
Barris's  five-seat  design.  "The  only 
problem  is  that  those  girls  are  crazy," 
he  grumbles.  "They  never  had  so  much 
money  in  their  lives.  Now  two  are 
pregnant  ..."  He's  having  a  hard  time 
getting  approvals.  It's  the  only  time  I 
see  him  cross. 

Since  Barris  is  semi-retired,  devoting 
a  lot  of  his  time  to  the  car-show  circuit,  he 
does  much  of  his  work  in  partnership  with 
a  second-generation  customizer  who  has 
^^^  a  plant  out  in  Corona,  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  where  he 
makes  stretch  limos  from 
the  obvious  Lincolns  and 
Cadillacs,  but  also  from 
BMWs,  Mustangs,  Explor- 
ers, Porsches— anything  to 
dazzle  the  prom-night  mar- 
ket. It's  hard  to  say  what  the 
difference  is  between  charm- 
ing vulgarity  and  depress- 
ing vulgarity,  between  excess  and  porno 
graphy,  but  I'd  wager  it  falls  somewhere 
on  the  continuum  between  Zsa  Zsa  Ga- 
bor's  gold  Rolls  and  a  stretch  Hummer 
with  a  neon-lit  interior  and  built-in  video 
games.  But  that's  what  an  eight-year  bull 
market  does  to  an  art  form. 

If  the  ultimate  point  of  a  custom  car  is 
to  say  to  the  world,  I  exist,  I'm  unique, 
I'm  still  here  . . .  damn  it!— to  borrow 
from  Sandra  Bernhard  then  Barris  has 
made  a  thousand  self-actualized  flowers 
bloom,  maybe  more.  On  the  drive  back 
to  Los  Angeles  from  Corona,  I  start  to 
notice  how  many  family  cars  on  the  free 
way  are  painted  in  slightly  muted  de 
scendants  of  the  Kandy  Kolors:  Camrys 
and  Saturns  and  Prizms  and  sundry 
minivans  in  bright  metallic  reds,  greens, 
blues,  and  purples-it's  like  driving  amid 
a  school  of  tropical  fish.  I'm  cxaggerat 
ing  a  bit  for  elTcct  and,  sure,  the  cars 
and  colors  arc  stock,  stamped  out  like 
paper  clips  or  'NSync  CDs.  But  at  least 
everyone  can  now  have  a  liny  taste  ol 
Cherdom  or  Gaboritude  from  back  in 
the  day.  It's  not  a  bad  legacy.  I  I 
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EVERYTHING  ABOUT  EVE 

All  About  Eve  capped  the  careers  of  Bette  Davis, 

Anne  Baxter,  Celeste  Holm,  George  Sanders,  and  Thelma  Ritter,  launched 

the  young  Marilyn  Monroe,  and  won  six  Oscars  in  1951. 

Behind  it  lay  another  gripping  drama  of  love, 

ambition,  and  treachery,  from  Davis's  affair  with  co-star 

Gary  Merrill  to  the  legacy  of  the  real  Eve 


2111 


hen  I  asked  Nancy  Rea- 
gan recently  if  she  had 
been  aware  in  1950  that 
she  was  under  considera- 
tion for  a  part  in  All  About  Eve,  director 
Joseph  L.  Mankiewicz's  classic  film  about 
love  and  ambition  and  treachery  in  the 
theater,  she  told  me  she  had  had  no  idea 
she  was  in  the  running.  And  yet  there's  the 
name  Nancy  Davis  on  the  casting  direc- 
tor's sheet,  No.  9  in  a  total  of  28  possibili- 

I     VANITY     FAIR 


BY  SAM  STAGGS 

ties  to  play  the  role  of  Karen  Richards. 
She's  below  Ann  Sothern  and  Shirley  Booth 
but  above  Jessica  Tandy  and  Arlene  Dahl. 
The  part  went  to  Celeste  Holm. 

Nancy  Reagan  was  also  unaware  that 
the  actor  she  would  marry  two  years  later, 
in  1952,  was  on  the  list.  The  Twentieth 
Century  Fox  casting  office  had  jotted 
his  name  under  the  character  of  Bill 
Sampson,  along  with  24  other  contenders. 
If  Ronald  Reagan,  and  not  Gary  Merrill, 


had  gotten  the  part  in  All  About  Eve, 
it  would  have  been  his  second  movie  withl 
Bette  Davis,  who  played  the  leading  rola 
of  Margo  Channing.  It  might  also  have) 
changed  the  course  of  history. 

For  All  About  Eve  did  change  the  course 
of  the  lives  of  the  actors  in  it.  Critic  Ethan 
Mordden  has  called  it  "the  film  thai  ruined 
Davis  or  the  film  that  made  her  immorla 
Perhaps  it  did  both. 

Marilyn  Monroe,  who  played  the  cameo 
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is  not  rocket  science. 

gas-charged  struts  and  a  liquid-filled  engine  mount.  Space-age  engineering  for  down-to-earth  comfort. 
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role  of  dizzy  blonde  Miss  Casswell,  is  the 

only  one  whose  career  would  ascend.  Foi 
others  in  the  cast  Anne  Baxter,  Hugh 
Marlowe.  George  Sanders,  Thelraa  Kil- 
ter   and  for  the  director.  All  About  Eve 

was  the  climax.  Never  again  did  a  single 
one  of  them  surpass,  or  even  equal,  what 
he  or  she  did  so  brilliantly,  with  such 
verve  and  wit,  in  this  film. 

All  About  Eve  was  based  on  a  real  story, 
which  a  young  actress  named  Mary 
Orr  fictionalized  and  sold  to  Cosmo- 
politan magazine  tor  $800.  The  story, 
called  "The  Wisdom  of  Eve,"  was  pub- 
lished in  the  May  1946  issue. 

A  story  editor  at  Twentieth  Century  Fox 
read  the  short  story,  and  the  studio  op- 
tioned it.  Eventually  it  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Joe  Mankiewicz,  who  considered  it 
an  excellent  starting  point  for  the  film  he 
wanted  to  make  about  the  theater.  He  per- 
suaded Darryl  F.  Zanuck,  production  chief 
of  the  studio,  to  approve  the  property. 

During  the  summer  and  early  fall  of 
1949,  Mankiewicz  completed  an  82-page 
treatment.  The  first  title  was  Best  Perfor- 
mance. Reading  Mankiewicz's  treatment, 
Zanuck  followed  his  custom  of  making 
notes  on  it  in  pencil.  At  one  point  he 
underlined  a  phrase  spoken  by  the  Ad- 
dison DeWitt  character:  "Eve  . . .  but 
more  of  Eve  later.  All  about  Eve,  in  fact."     / 

"I  got  this  call  from 
an  absolutely  desperate- 
sounding  woman. 
'Mr.  Mankiewicz, 
this  is  Eve/" 


Sometime  during  January  1950  the  proj- 
ect acquired  its  new  name. 

After  reading  Mankiewic/'s  lengthy  first 
draft  in  March  1950.  Zanuck  praised  it 
highly  but  suggested  changes,  most  of 
which  involved  shortening  or  condensing. 
By  early  April,  Mankiewicz  had  finished 
revising  his  screenplay.  He  kept  not  a  line 
of  dialogue  from  Mary  Orr's  story,  but  he 
did  retain  what  served  him  better:  the 
breezy,  brittle  tone.  The  story's  slick  open- 
ing sentences— "A  young  girl  is  on  her 
way  to  Hollywood  with  a  contract  for  one 
thousand  dollars  a  week  from  a  major 
film  company  in  her  pocketbook.  I  shall 
call  her  Eve  Harrington  because  that  is 
not  her  name"— match  the  lacquered  nar- 
ration of  Addison  DeWitt  (played  by 
George  Sanders)  at  the  start  of  the  movie. 

Mankiewicz  and  Zanuck  were  not  the 
final  arbiters  on  all  points,  however.  The 
imprimatur  of  Joseph  Ignatius  Breen,  chief 
administrator  of  the  Production  Code,  was 
necessary  for  this  picture  as  for  virtually  every 
other  one.  Breen  was,  in  effect,  the  head 
censor  of  Hollywood  at  the  time,  an  ardent 
Catholic  who  had  been  director  of  Code 
Administration  since  1933,  first  under  Will 
Hays  and  after  1945  under  Eric  Johnston. 

Today,  All  About  Eve  strikes  viewers 

fas  "adult"  in  the  sense 
L-—    'r*'4*~"»..«w  «     of  sophisticated, 
£0lihn      but "  195° certain 

lines  and  situations 
didn't  conform  to 
Code  standards  of 
"good  taste."  Breen 
asked  that  on  page 
15  of  the  script  "the 
use  of  the  word  'sex' 
be  changed  to  some- 
thing less  blunt  in  the 
circumstances."  The 
offending  line,  spoken 
by  the  actress  Mar- 
go  Channing  quot- 
ing a  lady  reporter 
from  the  South, 
was:  "That's  why 
ah  don'  under- 
stand about  all 
these  plays  about  sex- 
stahved  Suth'n  women— sex  was  one 
thing  we  were  nevah  stahved  for  in  the 
South!"  In  the  revised  script,  "sex"  turned 
into  "love." 

In  the  original  script.  Mankiewicz  de- 
scribes Margo's  dressing  room  and  then 
adds,  "A  door  leads  to  an  old-fashioned 
bathroom."  Birdie,  the  maid  (played  by 

BIRTH  OF  EVE 

Elisabeth  Bergner,  the  real-life  Margo 
Channing,  in  1941.  Insets,  Mary  Orr's  story 
about  Bergner's  understudy  ran  in  the 
May  1946  Cosmopolitan. 


Thelma  Ritter),  makes  several  trips  into 
and  out  of  this  bathroom.  That  made 
Brccn  nervous.  His  letter  stales.  "We  pre- 
sume that  there  will  be  no  notice  of  a  toi- 
let in  the  bathroom  in  these  scenes." 

Mankiewicz  has  Birdie  say,  "I'll  never 
forget  that  blizzard  the  night  we  played 
Cheyenne.  A  cold  night.  First  time  I  ever 
saw  a  brassiere  break  like  a  piece  of  mat- 
zo."  Breen  noted  dryly  that  "the  reference 
to  the  brassiere  should  be  changed  or 
eliminated." 

It  was  eliminated,  and  it's  likely  Man- 
kiewicz conceded  that  Borscht  Circuit  line 
as  a  gambit  for  retaining  another  crack  of 
Birdie's:  "Everything  but  the  bloodhounds 
snappin'  at  her  rear  end."  Breen  had  also 
found  this  one  "vulgar"  and  recommended 
that  it  be  changed  or  eliminated. 

Colonel  Jason  S.  Joy,  Fox's  director  of 
public  relations,  reported  Breen's  request 
to  Mankiewicz,  adding,  "Insomuch  as 
Birdie's  line  is  at  the  end  of  the  shot,  per- 
haps you  can  let  it  go  the  way  it  is  and 
clip  off  'rear  end'  if  we  have  to,  although  I 
don't  think  we  will."  Mankiewicz  replied, 
"The  word  should  be  'arse.'  What  do  you 
suggest  we  substitute  for  'rear  end?'  'Back- 
side?' 'Butt?'  What  would  you  think  of 
'snappin'  at  her  transmission?' " 

Breen  dictated  a  whole  memo  about 
bathrooms:  "We  suggest  that  you  soften 
the  reference  to  the  'Ladies'  Room'  by  pos- 
sibly referring  to  it  as  the  'Lounge  Room' 
or  the  'Powder  Room'  or  something  simi- 
lar. The  line,  'I  understand  she  is  now  the 
understudy  in  there,'  seems  somewhat  vul- 
gar, and  we  ask  that  it  be  changed." 

Mankiewicz  fired  back:  "Changing 
'Ladies'  Room'  to  'Powder  Room'  is  not 
only  childish  but  will  most  certainly  hurt 
Bill's  comment"  (the  "understudy"  line  is 
Bill  Sampson's,  referring  to  Eve  Harring- 
ton). Exhausted  from  dealing  with  literal- 
minded  boobs,  Mankiewicz  concluded 
rather  pedantically,  "'Understudy'  refers 
to  ladies  and  not  to  powder. " 

On  this  point  Mankiewicz  got  his  way, 
and  on  Breen's  final  point  he  also  refused 
to  budge.  Referring  to  the  hotel-room 
scene  where  Addison  slaps  Eve  and  pins 
her  to  the  bed,  Joseph  Breen  wrote  de- 
murely, "We  ask  that  the  slap  across  the 
face  be  eliminated." 

It  wasn't,  and  when  Breen  saw  this  slap 
on-screen  in  its  context  of  implied  sado- 
masochism, he  must  have  bemoaned  his 
leniency  in  letting  them  get  away  with  it. 

For  Claudette  Colbert,  April  really  was 
the  crudest  month— at  least  in  1950, 
for  that's  when  she  lost  the  part  of 
Margo  Channing.  Mankiewicz  and  Zanuck 
had  agreed  on  her  early  on,  and  she  had 
signed  the  contract.  Then,  on  the  set  of 
Three  Came  Home,  directed  by  Jean  Ne- 
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Bette  Davis  would  later  say,  "There  was  one  bitch 
in  the  cast-Celeste  Holm." 


gulesco,  she  fell  and  ruptured  a  disc  in 
her  back.  Colbert  realized  that  she  would 
never  make  All  About  Eve.  "I  cried  for 
days"  she  said  later,  adding,  "Days?  I  cried 
for  years." 

With  Colbert's  back  in  a  steel  brace,  a 
replacement  had  to  be  found.  No  doubt 
Mankiewicz  was  fearful  that  Zanuck 
might  use  Colbert's  indisposition  as  an 
opportunity  for  offering  Margo  to  the 
actress  he  had  favored  from  the  start: 
Marlene  Dietrich.  Mankiewicz  objected 
strenuously  to  Dietrich.  He  later  explained, 
"I  was,  and  am,  a  great  admirer  of  Mar- 
lene. But  from  what  I  knew  of  her  work 
and  equipment  as  an  actress,  I  simply 
could  not  visualize— or  'hear'— her  as  a 
possible  Margo." 

Mankiewicz  had  a  viable  second  choice. 
Gertrude  Lawrence,  at  51,  was  a  decade 
older  than  Margo,  but  with  her  swooping 
archness,  her  great-lady-of-the-stage  man- 
nerisms, and  a  zany  sophistication  that 
had  served  her  well  in  Noel  Coward  come- 
dies, she  deserved  the  compliment  that 
Lloyd  Richards,  in  the  All  About  Eve  script, 
pays  his  leading  lady:  "Margo,  you  haven't 
got  any  age."  Lawrence,  however,  declined 
the  role.  She  had  just  acquired  the  rights 
to  Anna  and  the  King  of  Siam,  which 
Rodgers  and  Hammerstein  would  soon 


turn  into  Tlte  King  and  I  especially  for  her. 

Mankiewicz  and  Zanuck  turned  to 
Bette  Davis  as  a  last  resort.  Their  offer 
was  even  more  of  a  last  resort  for  her 
than  for  them,  because  in  1950  Davis 
was  a  fading  star.  Winter  Meeting  (1948) 
had  been  the  first  of  her  pictures  to  lose 
money.  Her  behavior  had  become  less 
professional  and  more  unbearable  on 
the  set  of  each  new  lackluster  movie.  Af- 
ter Beyond  the  Forest,  in  1949,  it  seemed 
impossible  for  her  career  to  get  any  worse. 
And  since  "camp"  as  an  aesthetic  con- 
cept hadn't  yet  been  invented,  no  one  re- 
alized that  this  movie  would  fester  into 
immortality  once  Edward  Albee  featured 
a  Davis  line  from  it— "What  a  dump!"- 
13  years  later  in  his  play  Who's  Afraid  of 
Virginia  Wbolf? 

In  early  April,  Davis  was  filming  Pay- 
ment on  Demand  at  RKO.  One  day,  dur- 
ing a  lull  in  shooting,  she  got  word  that 
she  was  wanted  on  the  phone.  She  was  as- 
tonished to  hear  it  was  Darryl  Zanuck  on 
the  other  end,  for  they  hadn't  spoken  in 
nine  years.  The  last  thing  he  had  yelled  at 
her  was  "You'll  never  work  in  Hollywood 
again!"  Now  he  was  saying,  "Bette,  I've 
got  a  script  I  want  you  to  take  a  look  at. 
And  I  hope  you'll  want  to  do  it." 

She  thought  someone  was  playing  a 


joke  on  her,  so  she  assumed  an 
arch,  saucy  tone.  "Anything  you 
say,  Darryl  dear.  If  I  like  it.  I 
shall  do  it." 

"The  only  thing  is,  Bette,  if 
you  like  it  you've  got  to  be  ready 
to  start  shooting  in  ten  days,  ward- 
robe finished  and  all." 

Davis  decided  to  have  a  little 
fun  herself,  string  whoever  it  was 
along.  "Right  away,  Darryl  dear." 

"So  you're  interested  in  the 
script?"  Zanuck  continued. 

"Anything  you  say,  Darryl 
dahling." 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  know 
the  name  of  the  picture?" 

"Oh,  why  not  surprise  me?" 
Davis  said  airily. 

"Bette,  it's  the  picture  Clau- 
dette  Colbert  was  going  to  do 
before  she  broke  her  back." 

"Broke  her  back?"  Davis  yelped. 
And  then  it  dawned.  "Darryl,  is 
that  really  you?" 

They  talked  for  four  or  five 
minutes,  during  which  Zanuck 
made  her  one  of  the  best  offers 
any  film  actress  had  ever  received. 
Following  their  conversation,  Davis  went| 
through  a  pack  of  cigarettes  in  two  hours 

A  bicycle  messenger  arrived  at  RKO  in 
the  late  afternoon  carrying  a  large  en 
velope  with  Davis's  name  on  it.  She 
started  reading  the  script  as  her  chauf- 
feur drove  off  the  lot.  Her  enthusiasm 
grew  with  each  page  she  turned,  and  by 
the  time  the  driver  pulled  up  to  her  house 
at  1991  Ocean  Way  in  Laguna  Beach, 
Davis  knew  this  was  the  best  script  she 
had  read  in  years.  She  locked  herself  in, 
her  room  and,  provisioned  with  .plenty  o 
scotch  and  cigarettes,  didn't  come  out 
again  until  she  had  studied  every  word  of 
All  About  Eve. 

The  next  morning  she  phoned  Zanuc 
and  said,  "Darryl,  I'd  love  to  play  Margi 
Channing."  Then  she  called  Mankiewicz,| 
who  invited  her  to  dinner  that  night  t 
discuss  the  project.  Decades  later,  Davi 
would  still  recall  Mankiewicz's  descriptio: 
of  Margo  Channing:  "He  said  she  was  th 
kind  of  dame  who  would  treat  her  mink 
coat  like  a  poncho!" 

Bette  had  five  days  left  on  the  film  a' 
RKO.  She  had  looked  forward  to  a  vaca 
tion,  but  now  she  had  to  work  on  tw 
films  at  once.  Edith  Head  was  to  desig 
the  Margo  Channing  outfits  (but  no  on 
else's)  for  All  About  Eve,  and  so  Davis  im 
mediately  started  going  to  Head  for  fit 
tings  each  night  after  a  long  day  at  RKO. 
The  reason  for  this  breakneck  schedul 
was  that  the  Curran  Theatre  in  San  Fran 
cisco  had  been  rented  for  two  weeks  o 
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location  shooting  to  begin  April  II  With 
one  play  closing  and  another  to  open  soon, 

Mi-  i  iinan  was  available  only  for  those  two 
weeks  m  April.  Since  a  number  of  scenes 
in  All  About  Eve  take  place  in  a  cavernous 
Broadway  playhouse,  it  made  sense  to 
shoot  them  in  a  real  theater. 

On  April  5,  1950,  Davis  celebrated  her 
42nd  birthday  on  the  set  of  Payment  on 
Demand.  Two  days  later  she  signed  her 
contract  for  All  About  Eve,  and  four  days 
after  that,  on  the  11th,  production  began 
in  San  Francisco. 

Harry]  Zanuck  recoiled  when  Mankie- 
wicz  demanded  Gary  Merrill  for  the 
part  of  Bill  Sampson.  He  grumbled 
that  Merrill  "had  only  played  around  air- 
planes," and  he  was  right,  for  Merrill's 


tures  has  an  actress  been  so  perfectly  cast." 
Sizing  each  other  up,  Davis  and  Merrill 
liked  what  they  saw.  But  before  any  ro- 
mance could  take  wing,  each  one  had  to 
shed  a  marital  encumbrance.  Davis's  third 
marriage— to  William  Grant  Sherry,  vari- 
ously characterized  as  "a  muscle-bound 
sailor"  who  was  "an  artist  of  sorts"  with  a 
"bohemian  attitude  and  blunt  manner"- 
was  already  on  the  rocks.  Merrill  divorced 
actress  Barbara  Leeds  four  months  after 
he  laid  eyes  on  Bette  Davis. 

2anuck  wanted  Jeanne  Crain  to  play 
Eve  Harrington.  Though  the  interven- 
ing years  have  reduced  her  star  to  the 
size  of  an  asterisk,  in  1950  she  was  fa- 
mous. Under  contract  to  Fox,  Crain  had 
become  a  favorite  with  fans  and  theater 


The  last  thing  Darryl  Zanuck  had  yelled  at  Davis  was 
"You'll  never  work  in  Hollywood  again!" 


career  so  far  hadn't  led  him  beyond  por- 
trayals of  lieutenants  and  commanders 
in  such  military  aviation  films  as  Winged 
Victory  (1944)  and  Twelve  O'Clock  High 
(1949).  Zanuck's  choice  for  the  role  was 
John  Garfield.  But  Mankiewicz  stood  firm, 
and  Merrill  got  the  part. 

"One  Sunday  in  1950,"  Merrill  later  wrote 
in  his  memoir,  Bette,  Rita,  and  the  Rest  of 
My  Life,  "I  had  been  called  to  the  studio 
for  a  makeup  test  with  Miss  Bette  Davis." 

"This  was  the  first  time  I  met  Gary," 
Davis  wrote  in  her  memoir  The  Lonely 
Life.  "They  did  photographic  tests  of  us 
together.  I  was  to  look  older  than  he  as 
Margo.  I  did." 

Merrill:  "I  went  to  the  test  stage,  and 
there,  being  turned  this  way  and  that  on  a 
stool,  as  though  she  had  just  been  picked 
up  from  a  counter  at  a  jewelry  store,  was 
the  Queen,  Bette  Davis." 

Davis:  "I  had  seen  the  film  Twelve 
O'Clock  High  and  an  actor  in  it  named 
Gary  Merrill.  I  had  never  seen  him  before 
and  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  his  perfor- 
mance and  looks." 

Merrill:  "The  makeup  people  . . .  were 
trying  to  see  if  our  age  difference  would 
be  too  noticeable. . . .  Bette  had  a  few 
character  lines  around  those  incredible 
eyes,  but  . . .  here  was  a  magnetic  woman 
with  a  compelling  aura  of  femininity  who 
might  also  be  willing  to  confront  dragons. 
I  was  irresistibly  drawn  to  her." 

Davis  told  columnist  Hedda  Hopper, 
"People  get  the  idea  that  actresses  my  age 
are  dying  to  play  younger  women.  The 
fact  is,  we  die  every  time  we  play  one." 

Merrill  later  told  author  Shaun  Consi- 
dine,  "Never  in  the  history  of  motion  pic- 


exhibitors.  Mankiewicz,  however,  was  un- 
enthusiastic.  He  had  cast  her  a  year  earli- 
er in  A  Letter  to  Three  Wives  and  thought 
she  lacked  the  "bitch  virtuosity"  needed 
to  play  Eve.  Zanuck  yielded.  Mankiewicz 
then  named  the  actress  he  wanted,  Anne 
Baxter,  and  since  she  was  under  contract 
to  Fox,  Zanuck  O.K.'d  her  for  the  role. 

Hollywood  wasn't  sure  what  to  do 
with  Celeste  Holm,  in  part  because  she 
preferred  acting  onstage  to  appearing  in 
films  and  made  no  secret  of  her  prefer- 
ence. Ironically,  in  All  About  Eve  she 
plays  the  wife  of  a  playwright;  as  such, 
she  is  referred  to  as  being  "of  the  theater 
by  marriage."  She  played  Margo  Chan- 
ning's  best  friend,  but  Holm  and  Davis 
disliked  each  other  immediately.  "Bette 
Davis  was  so  rude,  so  constantly  rude," 
Holm  remembered  years  later.  "Why,  I 
walked  onto  the  set  about  the  first  or 
second  day  and  said,  'Good  morning,' 
and  do  you  know  her  reply?  She  said, 
'Oh  shit,  good  manners.'  I  never  spoke 
to  her  again— ever." 

Holm  felt  shy  in  new  situations,  and  al- 
though she  had  won  an  Oscar,  for  Gentle- 
man's Agreement  (1947),  it  was  for  a  sup- 
porting role.  She  feared  Davis— a  two-time 
winner  for  best  actress,  in  Dangerous 
( 1935)  and  Jezebel  (1938)-might  hold  that 
against  her.  It's  possible  that  Davis  viewed 
Holm  as  something  of  a  goody-goody 
with  a  sharp  eye  for  the  publicity  value  of 
righteousness.  Only  a  year  earlier,  Holm 
had  starred  as  a  tennis-playing  nun  in  the 
wholesome  Loretta  Young  vehicle  Come 
to  the  Stable. 

Soon  this  strange  group  of  stars  began  to 
descend  on  San  Francisco.  Celeste  Holm, 


Gary  Merrill,  and  Hugh  Marlowe  flew 
from  Los  Angeles  on  Darryl  Zanuck's  sea- 
plane. But  flying,  in  those  days,  was  not 
considered  the  safest  way  to  travel.  Bette 
Davis  got  the  real  star  treatment:  she 
went  by  rail.  When  the  train  pulled  into 
the  station  in  San  Francisco,  reporters 
and  photographers  swarmed  around  her. 
Davis  had  her  three-year-old  daughter, 
B.D.,  with  her,  as  well  as  her  secretary,  the 
child's  governess,  Marion  Richards,  and  a 
bodyguard,  because  Davis's  estranged  hus- 
band, William  Sherry,  had  made  threats. 

Thelma  Ritter  flew  in  from  her  home  in 
Queens,  New  York;  Anne  Baxter  arrived 
late  that  night  because  she  could  hardly 
bear  to  leave  her  husband,  the  actor  John 
Hodiak.  George  Sanders  and  his  wife, 
Zsa  Zsa  Gabor,  arrived  on  the  same  flight 
as  Marilyn  Monroe. 

Long  after  Sanders  and  Monroe  were 
dead,  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  wrote  about  the 
trip:  "I  met  Marilyn  for  the  first  time  in 
the  commissary  and  noted  that  she  was 
extremely  adept  at  wiggling  her  ass  and 
batting  her  eyelashes.  On  the  plane  to 
San  Francisco,  I  had  the  window  seat, 
Marilyn  the  aisle— with  George,  appro- 
priately, sandwiched  in  the  middle.  Mari- 
lyn spent  most  of  the  trip  batting  her 
eyelashes  at  George,  who  turned  to  me 
when  we  were  alone  and  said,  with  a 
mixture  of  sympathy  and  pride,  'Poor 
girl,  she  has  it  bad.'  'George,'  I  said,  in 
fury,  'don't  flatter  yourself,  she's  having 
sex  with  everybody.'" 

Monroe  later  said  this  about  her  first 
encounter  with  Gabor:  "I  saw  she  was 
one  of  those  blondes  who  put  on  ten 
years  if  you  take  a  close  look  at  them." 

«n  the  first  day  of  filming,  Bette  Davis 
awoke  without  a  voice.  She  tried  to 
speak,  but  no  words  came.  The  trouble 
had  started  a  few  nights  earlier,  in  Los 
Angeles,  when  she  let  loose  such  a  lava 
spill  of  abuse  on  William  Sherry  that  she 
ruptured  a  small  blood  vessel  in  her 
throat. 

A  specialist  told  her  to  rest  her  voice 
for  a  day  or  two.  He  assured  her  that  the 
problem  was  neither  serious  nor  perma 
nent.  But  Joe  Mankiewicz  turned  pale 
when  Davis  arrived  at  the  Curran  Theatre 
pulled  him  close,  and  moaned,  "Oh,  what 
am  I  going  to  do  about  it?" 

He  patted  her  shoulder  and  with  a  re 
assuring  smile  said,  "Honey,  we're  going 
to  keep  it.  It's  the  whiskey-throated  voice 
that  Margo  should  have,  a  bourbon  con 
tralto.  Even  when  your  throat  improves,  I 
want  Margo  to  sound  like  this.  Can  you 
keep  it  up  for  a  month?" 

Mankiewicz  called  rehearsal.  Although 
Davis  had  to  guard  her  voice,  she  could  still 
say  her  lines.  Later,  Mankiewicz  said,  "Bette 
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was  letta  perfect   She  \\as  syllable-perfect. 
The  director's  dream:  the  prepared  actress." 

I  clever  grafTltO  sums  up  Hollywood's 
fl  most  famous  costume  designer:  "Edith 
'■Head  gives  good  wardrobe."  Bette 
Davis  once  said,  "While  other  designers 
were  busy  starring  their  clothes  in  a  film, 
Edith  was  making  clothes  to  suit  a  char- 
acter." That's  why  Davis  chose  Head  to 
design  Margo  (Manning's  outfits. 

At  the  time,  Edith  Head  was  chief  de- 
signer at  Paramount,  where  she  had  just 
dressed  Gloria  Swanson  for  Sunset  Boule- 
vard.  Then  Davis  got  the  part  in  All  About 
Eve  and  the  race  was  on  to  complete 
Margo's  wardrobe  in  time  for  filming. 

Charles  LeMaire,  executive  director  of 
wardrobe  at  Fox,  happened  to  be  Head's 
friend.  He  had  already  dressed  Anne  Bax- 
ter, Celeste  Holm,  Thelma  Ritter,  and 
Marilyn  Monroe  for  the  film. 

Reading  the  script,  LeMaire  realized 
that  All  About  Eve  could  end  up  a  very 
good  picture  indeed,  the  kind  of  picture 
where  the  costumes  themselves  would  help 
characterize  the  women  who  wore  them. 
The  picture's  theatrical  setting  added  to 
LeMaire's  enthusiasm,  for  he  had  started 
out  as  a  costumer  on  Broadway.  "Sure  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  dressed  Bette 
Davis,"  he  recalled,  "but  I  was  already  on 
another  film.  I  had  confidence  that  Edith 
could  do  it,  so  I  asked  for  her  on  loan." 


Tuesday,  April  II,  was  day  one  of  All 
About  Eve.  By  seven  a.m..  hairdressers  and 
makeup  artists  were  at  work  on  Anne  Bax- 
ter and  Celeste  Holm,  lor  that  morning  they 
were  to  film  the  first  meeting  of  Eve  Har- 
rington and  Karen  Richards.  This  was  an 
important  scene  because  it  gained  sympa- 
thy for  the  stagestruck  young  Eve,  whose 
idolatry  of  Margo  Channing  seemed  so 
pure.  It  set  the  tempo  and  timbre  of  Anne 
Baxter's  entire  performance.  While  Baxter 
was  made  to  look  dowdy  in  a  trench  coat 
and  hat,  Holm  was  glamorized  in  mink.  As 
their  makeup  was  applied,  both  actresses 
brushed  up  their  lines  with  the  script  clerk. 

Mankiewicz  had  been  on  the  set  long 
before  shooting  was  scheduled  to  begin. 
Cinematographer  Milton  Krasner  and  his 
assistants,  along  with  electricians  and 
grips,  had  also  been  at  work  since  the 
crack  of  dawn  to  prepare  the  lighting  for 
the  first  scene,  which  was  a  night  shot  in 
the  alley  beside  the  Curran  Theatre.  To 
film  this  night  scene  in  daylight,  Krasner 
had  the  whole  area  covered  with  tarpau- 
lins to  obscure  the  sun  and  its  reflections. 
At  nine  a.m.,  the  cameras  rolled. 

The  scene  begins  as  Karen  Richards 
gets  out  of  a  taxi.  She  takes  a  step,  hesi- 
tates, looks  curiously  about,  then  makes 
her  way  into  the  alley  heading  for  the 
stage  door.  As  she  passes  a  recess  in  the 
theater's  exterior  wall,  Eve  steps  from  the 
shadows  and  calls  out,  "Mrs.  Richards." 


Celeste  Holm  played  Margo  Channing's  best  friend, 
but  she  and  Bette  Davis  disliked  each  other  immediately. 


SUMMER  COLD 

The  beginning  of  the  famous  car  scene, 

with  Celeste  Holm,  Bette  Davis,  and 

Hugh  Marlowe.  The  soundstage  wasn't 

air-conditioned,  and  the  temperature 

soon  reached  100  degrees. 


Prom  nine  o'clock  until  long  past  lunch- 
time,  they  did  it  over  and  over  again,  First 
the  lighting  wasn't  right,  Mankiewicz 
thought,  so  they  did  another  take.  That 
time  Krasner  wasn't  satisfied.  A  streetcar 
grinding  past  Geary  Street  spoiled  the 
third  take;  then  Anne  Baxter  flubbed  a 
line.  Only  after  the  14th  take  did  the  di- 
rector say,  "Print  it." 

That  afternoon,  Holm,  Baxter,  Mankie- 
wicz, and  all  the  others  reassembled 
to  shoot  the  continuation  of  the  se- 
quence, in  which  Karen  leads  Eve  to  Mar 
go's  dressing  room.  By  six  o'clock  the 
day's  shooting  was  over.  Exposed  film 
was  packed  up  and  airmailed  to  Fox's  lab 
in  Los  Angeles.  There  the  negative  would 
be  developed  and  a  positive  print  of  the 
film  and  soundtrack  would  be  sent  to  Bar- 
bara McLean,  the  editor  of  All  About  Eve. 
The  next  day,  Davis  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance before  the  cameras.  Thanks  to 
the  throat  specialist,  her  voice  had  defi- 
nitely improved.  During  that  first  week  o: 
shooting,  however,  another  complication 
arose:  Bette  Davis  and  Gary  Merrill  fell  in 
love.  Celeste  Holm  recalled,  "And  from 
then  on  she  didn't  care  whether  the  rest 
of  us  lived  or  died." 

Gary  Merrill  said  in  his  memoirs 
"There  is  truth  in  the  idea  that  an  actor's 
personality  is  created  in  the  parts  he  or  she 
plays.  My  role  was  that  of  Bill  Sampson, 
who  was  in  love  with  Margo  Channing 
and  as  the  film  progressed  I  became  infatu 
ated  with  Bette.  At  first,  since  I  love  kids,  I 
played  games  with  Bette's  three-year-old 
daughter,  B.D.,  who  was  often  on  location 
As  B.D.  (her  name  is  Barbara  Davis,  but 
Bette  always  called  her  B.D.) 
became  more  comfortable  with 
me,  so  did  her  mother.  And  as 
I  earned  more  of  their  trust 
Bette  opened  up  and  bega 
confiding  in  me  about  som 
of  her  problems." 

Davis  revealed  in  Tlte  Lone 
ly  Life,  "The  unholy  mess  o: 
my  own  life— another  divorce 
my  permanent  need  for  love 
my  aloneness.  Margo  Chan 
ning  was  a  woman  I  under 
stood  thoroughly.  I  had  han 
work  to  remember  I  was  play 
ing  a  part." 

Merrill:  "Before  long  wi 
were  walking  about  holdin 
hands,  going  to  the  movies 
From  simple  compassion,  nr 
feelings  shifted  to  an  almos 
uncontrollable  lust." 

According  to  Celeste  Holm 
"It  was  not  a  very  pretty  re 
lationship,  as  they  laughed  all 
other  people  together.  Bette 
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and  Gary  formed  a  kind  o\  cabal,  like  two 
kids  who  had  learned  to  spell  a  dirty  word." 

Davis:  "There  was  one  bilch  in  the 
east    Celeste  Holm." 

Merrill:  "I  walked  around  with  an  erec- 
tion for  three  days." 

After  interviewing  about  a  dozen  young 
actresses,  including  Sheree  North,  for 
the  role  of  Miss  C'asswell,  Mankiewicz 
proposed  the  name  of  Marilyn  Monroe. 
Zanuck  hit  the  ceiling;  he  had  fired  her  a 
couple  of  years  earlier  because,  Monroe 
herself  later  claimed,  he  considered  her 
unphotogenic.  She  had  played  bit  parts  in 
several  Fox  pictures,  and  Zanuck  had  ex- 
cised her  from  all  but  one  or  two. 

Why  did  Mankiewicz  want  her  to  play 
Miss  Casswell?  "There  was  a  breathless- 
ness  and  sort  of  glued-on  innocence  about 
her  that  I  found  appealing."  But  Zanuck 
might  have  demanded  another  girl  as  the 
"graduate  of  the  Copacabana  School  of 
Dramatic  Art"  if  Marilyn's  protector,  John- 
ny Hyde,  hadn't  intervened. 

Hyde,  54  years  old  at  the  time,  was  a 
short,  wizened  man  with  severe  heart 
trouble.  He  was  also  a  top  agent  at  Wil- 
liam Morris.  Though  married,  Hyde  was 
in  love  with  Marilyn.  He  took  her  to  see 
Joe  Mankiewicz.  Or,  as  Mankiewicz  said, 
"He  haunted  my  office." 

Once  Hyde  had  convinced  the  director 
that  Marilyn  was  the  one,  he  set  to  work  on 
Zanuck.  Hyde,  as  a  top  agent,  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  overcome  Zanuck's  resistance,  if  not 
his  reluctance.  "On  March  27,  1950,  Marilyn 
Monroe  was  signed  for  five  hundred  dollars 


That  little  blonde  slut  can't  act  her  way 
OUt  of  a  paper  bag!  She  thinks  if  she  wig- 
gles her  ass  and  coos  away,  she  can  carrj 
her  scene.  Well,  she  can't!'" 

A  few  years  alter  All  About  Eve  came 
Out,  Monroe  told  Joan  Collins  (who  at 
thai  time  was  filming  The  Virgin  Queen 
with  Davis),  "That  woman  hates  every  fe- 
male who  can  walk.  She  made  me  feel  so 
nervous.  She  didn't  talk  to  me  at  all,  just 
sort  of  swept  around  the  set,  nose  and  cig- 
arette in  the  air.  She's  a  mean  old  broad." 

Celeste  Holm  said  of  Monroe  in  1978. 
"I  confess  I  saw  nothing  special  about  her 
Betty  Boop  quality.  1  thought  she  was  quite 
sweet  and  terribly  dumb,  and  my  natural 
reaction  was,  'Whose  girl  is  that?'" 

Anne  Baxter  wrote  in  her  memoir.  In- 
termission, "[Earlier]  in  1950  I'd  made  a 
movie  called  A  Tieket  to  Tomahawk.  Mari- 
lyn Monroe  played  one  of  a  trio  of  the  re- 
quired dancehall  girls. ...  All  of  us  lived 
in  Durango  at  the  Royal  Motel,  a  eu- 
phemism, and  ate  at  the  local  greasy 
spoon  called  the  Chief  Diner.  Marilyn 
Monroe  came  in  with  a  different  crew 
member  every  night,  wearing  the  same 
sweater.  She  was  eminently  braless  and  I 
particularly  remember  the  pink  V-necked 
angora  sweater.  It  was  said  she  slept  in  it." 

Ten  years  after  Monroe's  death,  Man- 
kiewicz said,  "I  thought  of  her,  then,  as 
the  loneliest  person  I  had  ever  known. 
Throughout  our  location  period  in  San 
Francisco,  Marilyn  would  be  spotted  at 
one  restaurant  or  another  dining  alone.  Or 
drinking  alone.  We'd  always  ask  her  to  join 
us,  and  she  would,  and  seemed  pleased, 


"That  woman  hates  every  female  who  can  walk/' 
Marilyn  Monroe  said  of  Davis.  "She's  a  mean  old  broad/7 


a  week— on  a  one-week  guarantee,"  Mankie- 
wicz recalled.  This  agreement  led  to  a  long- 
term  contract  with  Fox,  which  remained  in 
effect,  with  modifications,  through  June  1962, 
when  the  studio  fired  her  a  second  time. 
Two  months  later  Marilyn  Monroe  died. 

In  the  years  following  All  About  Eve, 
Marilyn's  co-stars  seemed  dazed  that  their 
own  careers  faltered  while  hers  mush- 
roomed. After  her  death,  when  the  myth 
of  Marilyn  obscured  the  facts,  various 
members  of  the  cast  ransacked  their 
memories  for  details  of  the  fledgling  god- 
dess during  that  long-ago  April. 

"And  that  poor  Monroe  child- Mari- 
lyn—Marilyn  was  terrified  of  Bette  Davis!" 
This  is  George  Sanders  speaking  in  1970, 
two  years  before  his  suicide.  "During  one 
scene  in  a  theater  lobby  involving  Monroe, 
Davis,  and  me,  Davis  whispered  to  me  af- 
ter a  shot,  within  poor  Marilyn's  hearing: 


but  somehow  she  never  understood  or  ac- 
cepted our  unspoken  assumption  that  she 
was  one  of  us.  She  remained  alone.  She 
was  not  a  loner.  She  was  just  plain  alone." 

I  t  the  end  of  the  first  week's  filming, 

II  everyone  joined  Mankiewicz  to  view 
/ 1  the  rushes.  Even  this  crude  preview 
bolstered, the  actors'  wavering  faith.  They 
were  good;  they  were  great.  And  Monday 
morning,  on  the  set,  they  were  even  better 
than  before.  "Every  day  was  like  a  glori- 
ous relay  race,"  Anne  Baxter  recalled. 

Baxter,  who  made  her  Broadway  debut 
at  13,  later  revealed  that  she  had  patterned 
Eve  Harrington  on  her  own  first  under- 
study. That  girl,  she  said,  "was  nice  to 
everybody  but  me  and  would  always  be  in 
the  wings  watching  me  like  a  hawk." 

Mary  Orr's  story  in  Cosmopolitan,  from 
which  All  About  Eve  grew,  also  had  a  real 


understudy  as  its  basis.  During  the  1943-44 
Broadway  season,  the  Austrian  actress  Elis- 
abeth Bergner  (1X97-1986)  was  appearing 
in  a  thriller  called  The  Iwo  Mrs.  Carrolls. 
Bergner  had  the  role  of  a  devoted  and  un- 
suspecting wife  who  is  slowly  being  poi- 
soned by  her  husband. 

In  Europe,  Bergner  had  been  called  "the 
Garbo  of  the  stage."  She  made  movies  in 
Germany  and  also  in  England,  where  she 
immigrated  when  Hitler  came  to  power. 
She  played  Rosalind  in  the  1936  film  ver- 
sion of  As  You  Like  It,  opposite  Laurence 
Olivier.  When  a  German  invasion  of  Great 
Britain  seemed  likely,  Bergner  headed  for 
New  York.  During  her  400-performance  run 
of  Tlie  Two  Mrs.  Carrolls,  she  was  inadver- 
tently cast,  offstage,  as  a  Margo  Channing. 

Reginald  Denham,  the  director  of  Tlie 
Two  Mrs.  Carrolls,  was  married  to  the  young 
actress  Mary  Orr.  One  weekend  they  visited 
Elisabeth  Bergner  and  her  husband.  Hungar- 
ian producer-director  Paul  Czinner,  at  their 
country  retreat  in  Vermont.  Here's  how  Mary 
Orr  remembers  that  evening  more  than  50 
years  later:  "Elisabeth  on  the  stage  was  an 
amazing  actress.  Off  stage,  however,  she  was 
a  little  Austrian  hausfrau.  So  that  night  I 
watched  one  of  the  world's  great  actresses 
bread  veal  and  peel  potatoes.  Before  long, 
she  looked  at  me  and  said,  'You're  a  young 
actress.  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  one  . . . 


'[ 


lisabeth  always  called  her  'that  terrible 

girl'  or  'that  little  bitch.'  Anyway,  the 

girl— let's  call  her  Miss  X— used  to 
stand  in  the  alley  beside  the  theater  night 
after  night,  wearing  a  little  red  coat.  I  sup- 
pose she  somehow  saw  every  performance 
of  The  Two  Mrs.  Carrolls.  Or  maybe  sh 
only  claimed  she  did. 

"Elisabeth  told  me  all  this  right  there  in 
the  kitchen.  'So,  Mary,'  she  said,  'wouldn't 
you  be  curious?  I  was  too,  and  so  one 
night  I  invited  her  into  my  dressing  room 

"It  seems  that  from  that  very  night  the 
'terrible  girl'  took  over  Elisabeth's  life.  Oi 
tried  to.  The  girl  lied  to  her,  deceived  her 
did  things  behind  her  back— even  went  af 
ter  her  husband,  Paul  Czinner! 

"Elisabeth  was  touched  that  a  verj 
young  fan  would  feel  such  devotion  toward 
her.  And  the  girl  had  a  faint  accent.  She 
was  English,  she  told  Elisabeth  and  Paul 
and,  like  them,  she  had  fled  to  America  fo 
fear  the  Germans  might  invade  Britain 
Elisabeth  said  the  girl's  eyes  filled  witl 
tears.  They  all  became  friends  that  night 

"A  few  days  later  Elisabeth  arranged  fo 
the  girl  to  become  a  secretary  of  sorts  t 
Paul.  And  of  course  the  girl  performed  tc 
perfection. ...  In  the  meantime,  however 
the  young  secretary-actress  had  her  eye  or 
greater  things.  It  so  happened  that  [rem 
Worth,  who  played  the  ingenue  in  The  Tw< 
Mrs.  Carrolls,  was  cdnmnui  d  on  page 
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;  the  cast  and  a  replacement  had 
i  be  found.  Miss  X  volunteered  to 
ad  Elisabeth's  role  at  the  audi- 
ons— 'so  that  Miss  Bergner  won't 

ve  to  be  bothered,'  as  she  put  it." 

Bergner  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  Miss  X  had  read.  It  was 
terribly  kind,  she  thought.  And 
Elisabeth  Bergner  was  generous. 
She,  along  with  her  husband  and 
his  co-producer,  decided  to  do 
something  for  Miss  X. 

The  three  of  them  approached 
Actors'  Equity  to  seek  permission 
for  the  young  Englishwoman  to 
make  her  Broadway  debut.  Equi- 
ty investigated.  A  few  days  later 
Paul  Czinner  got  a  phone  call. 
"No  trouble  at  all,"  he  was  told 
by  the  Equity  rep.  "The  girl's  not 
English,  she's  American." 

As  deceptive  as  Tartuffe,  the 
young  lady  blithely  talked  her  way 
out  of  this  tight  spot  by  saying  she 
had  to  find  out— in  the  company  of 
experts— whether  her  British  accent 
was  as  convincing  as  she  hoped. 

Mary  Orr  continues:  "As  for 
Miss  X,  Elisabeth  thought  her  tal- 
ented, and  so  she  helped  her  get 
Irene  Worth's  role.  I  can't  remem- 
ber whether  she  also  became  Elis- 

totasounndtehattuiye  would ^vet   "Maiikiewicz  said  Margo  was  the  kind  of  dame  who  would 

though  she  was  much  too  young 
for  the  part. 

"How  far  did  she  go  in  under- 
mining Elisabeth's  career,  you  ask? 
Not  far  at  all.  Maybe  she  coveted  Elisa- 
beth's starring  role  in  Tire  Two  Mrs.  Carrolls, 
but  she  never  got  it,  of  course.  Elisabeth 
knew  how  to  defend  herself." 

About  the  time  Mankiewicz  was  trans- 
forming his  treatment  into  the  shooting 
script  of  All  About  Eve,  the  real  Eve  Har- 
rington paid  Mary  Orr  a  visit. 

"She  came  to  my  home  one  day,  very 
angry,"  Orr  recalls.  "Somehow  this  girl 
got  past  the  doorman  and  made  her  way 
upstairs.  You  see,  she  had  read  my  story 
in  Cosmopolitan.  I  suppose  she  found  my 
address  in  the  phone  book.  And  she  was 
livid.  Now,  keep  in  mind  that  this  was 
three  or  four  years  after  the  story  was 
published.  She  was  a  real  Eve,  there's  no 
question  about  it.  She  rang  my  bell,  and 

'  when  I  answered  she  pushed  in  past  me, 
angry  and  agitated.  I  had  no  idea  who  she 

'  was  or  why  she  had  come,  but  she  threat- 
ened to  sue  me.  She  had  recognized  her- 

*■  self  in  the  story,  but  she  never  found  a 

I  lawyer  who  would  take  the  case." 

Others  besides  Mary  Orr  have  encoun- 
tered the  real  Eve.  Harry  Haun.  a  Manhat- 


treat  her  mink  coat  like  a  poncho!"  said  Bette  Davis. 


tan  journalist,  looked  up  from  his  desk  at 
the  New  York  Daily  News  one  day  in  1990, 
and  there  she  stood.  She  demanded  that 
he  write  her  story.  Harry  Haun  laughed  as 
he  told  me  this  in  his  apartment  on  River- 
side Drive  in  New  York.  Haun  is  a  burly 
native  Texan  who  for  many  years  has  been 
a  journalist  specializing  in  celebrity  pro- 
files. Among  those  he  has  interviewed  are 
Celeste  Holm  and  Joseph  L.  Mankiewicz. 
"Mankiewicz  corresponded  with  her— 
did  you  know  that?"  Haun  said.  "He  showed 
me  the  letters.  Have  you  ever  heard  anything 
so  wild?  First  Mankiewicz  created  Eve  Har- 
rington, then  they  become  pen  pals." 

Mankiewicz  was  in  Venice  in  the  mid- 
1980s  to  receive  the  Lion  d'Or  at  the 
Venice  Film  Festival.  Later  he  told  an 
interviewer,  "I  got  this  telephone  call  from 
an  absolutely  desperate-sounding  woman. 
She  said,  'Mr.  Mankiewicz,  this  is  Eve.'  I 
said,  'Eve?'  She  said.  'Yes,  the  Eve  you 
wrote  the  movie  about.  I  was  the  girl  who 
stood  outside  the  theater.'  She  said.  'I  know 
you  don't  believe  me.  so  I'm  going  to  send 


you  something.'  Sure  enough,  she  sent  me  a 
copy  of  this  autobiography  of  Elisabeth  Berg- 
ner. She  wrote  about  this  girl  who  was  there 
outside  the  theater  every  single  night  of  the 
run.  So  that  desperate-sounding  old  woman 
on  the  phone  in  Venice  really  was  Eve." 

Harry  Haun  has  revealed  the  real  Eve's 
name  in  print:  Martina  Lawrence.  But  that 
seems  as  false  as  everything  else  about 
Eve.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
twin  sisters  that  Elisabeth  Bergner  played 
in  the  1939  British  film  Stolen  Life.  (The 
other  twin  was  called  Sylvina  Lawrence. 
By  the  time  Bette  Davis  starred  in  the  Hol- 
lywood remake  in  1946.  with  the  title  ad- 
justed to  A  Stolen  Life,  the  twins  had 
become  Kate  and  Patricia  Bosworth.) 

Haun  set  up  a  tea  party  so  that  Eve 
could  at  last  tell  her  side  of  the  affair. 
Along  with  Martina  Lawrence,  he  invited 
Mary  Orr.  Describing  the  encounter.  Haun 
says,  "The  girls  eyed  each  other  curiously, 
suspiciously." 

According  to  Mary  Orr.  "She  and  Harry 
did  all  the  talking.  I  sat  and  listened.  At 
first,  she  wanted  Harry  to  help  her  write 
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her  side  of  tin.'  story.  Then  she  wauled  me 
to  rewrite  the  story  from  her  poinl  of 
view,  l  said,  'I  have  no  interest  in  doing 
that.'  At  the  end  of  the  tea  I  excused  my- 
self You  see,  I  had  nothing  to  say  to  her, 
really.  I  had  satisfied  my  curiosity  to  see 
her  after  all  those  years." 

In  an  article  written  lor  Films  in  Review 
(March  April  1991 )  to  commemorate  the 
40th  anniversary  of  All  About  Eve,  Harry 
Harm  added  a  postscript  about  Martina 
Lawrence.  "A  former  librarian  who  lives 
in  Venice  and  works  in  a  bookstore  there 
. . .  she  insists  she  was  never  the  premedi- 
tated plotter  Mankiewicz  made  her  out  to 
be  that  her  skulduggery  only  existed  in 
the  mind  of  Elisabeth  Bergner." 

I  nne  Baxter  called  her  director  "Joe  the 

II  Mank."  She  had  a  secret  crush  on  him. 
/ 1  "John  Hodiak  and  I  were  happily  mar- 
ried then,  but  Joe's  wit,  his  modest  perspi- 
cacity, and  my  latent  father  complex  drew 
me  to  him  like  a  magnet,"  Baxter  confessed 
years  later.  "In  fact,  all  the  ladies  on  the  set 
melted  and  gravitated  to  him  as  I  did." 

Bette  Davis  suspected  there  was  more 
than  a  crush.  According  to  Davis's  long- 
time secretary,  Vik  Greenfield,  Bette  at  last 
came  out  with  it.  "We  went  to  see  Anne 
Baxter  in  Applause,"  Greenfield  said,  "and 
when  we  were  backstage,  Bette  asked  Anne 
if  she  had  an  affair  with  Joe  during  the 
making  of  All  About  Eve.  'No,'  said  Baxter. 
'I  always  thought  you  did,'  said  Bette." 


The  friendship  of  Davis  and  Baxter  last- 
ed, and  one  morning  in  1983,  while  visit- 
ing Baxter  in  Connecticut,  Davis  stepped 
OUt  of  the  shower  and,  toweling  herself 
dry,  discovered  a  lump  in  her  breast.  Bax- 
ter comforted  her  75-year-old  houseguest 
as  best  she  could,  never  dreaming  that 
Davis  would  outlive  her  by  four  years. 

An  interviewer  asked  Celeste  Holm 
about  working  with  Anne  Baxter.  "Oh, 
she  was  fine.  But  of  course  you  know  she 
was  what's-his-name's  granddaughter." 

"Frank  Lloyd  Wright,"  supplied  the  in- 
terviewer. 

"Frank  Lloyd  Wright,"  repeated  Holm. 
"And  so  she  was  very  sophisticated  and 
very  'Have  you  read  the  latest  Christopher 
Fry?'" 

Perhaps  this  breezy,  left-handed  compli- 
ment owes  something  to  an  anecdote  that 
Anne  Baxter  had  told  earlier  about  Holm. 
When  cast  and  crew  left  San  Francisco  to 
complete  filming  at  the  studio  in  Los  An- 
geles, they  were  scheduled  to  shoot  on 
Stage  9,  one  of  the  smaller  soundstages  on 
the  Fox  lot.  As  Baxter  recalled,  "Our  assis- 
tant, Stan  Hough,  didn't  want  to  crowd 
the  sets,  and  after  pushing  and  fitting  five 
portable  dressing  rooms  here,  there  and 
everywhere,  he  left  Celeste  Holm's  outside. 
Out  in  the  cold  was  more  to  the  point. 
Celeste  took  one  look,  aimed,  fired  at 
everyone  in  sight,  and  tearfully  flounced 
back  to  her  permanent  dressing  room. 

"Everything  stopped  for  two  solid  hours 


"Davis  upstaged  Anne  Baxter  at  every  turn,  and  drove 
Anne  to  distraction/7  George  Sanders  later  commented. 


while  Joe.  all  three  assistants,  Celeste's  agent, 
and  several  emissaries  from  the  front  office 
made  elaborate  apologies.  She  came  back 
on  the  set  chin  high,  wet  eyes  shining  res- 
olutely—we  couldn't  help  wondering  if  she'd 
toured  in  Saint  Joan. " 

Holm  counters  that  this  slight  occurred 
because,  sometime  earlier,  she  had  quit 
the  studio  and  Zanuck  now  wanted  to 
punish  her.  "Mr.  Mankiewicz  insisted  that 
I  play  the  part  of  Karen,  and  Mr.  Zanuck 
didn't  want  any  part  of  that.  So  when  I 
arrived,  my  dressing  room  was  out  in  the 
alley  and  everybody  else's  was  inside.  Man 
kiewicz  said,  'What  are  you  trying  to  do? 
Kill  an  actress?'" 

George  Sanders  believed  there  was  real 
rivalry  on  the  set.  "Davis  upstaged  Anm 
Baxter  at  every  turn,  and  drove  Anne  to 
distraction,"  he  later  commented.  "Play 
ing  a  woman  of  40  who  was  jealous  of  a 
much  younger  woman,  she  played  it  as  if 
it  were  happening  to  her  personally.  Anne 
caught  the  underlying  tensions  and  vi 
ciousness,  and  it  is  to  her  credit  that  it 
spurred  her  to  act  even  better  than  she 
would  have  with  a  gracious  co-star." 

Davis  returned  his  fire.  She  had  heard 
about  Sanders's  bisexuality  from  Henry 
Fonda,  and  that  led  her  to  characterize 
Sanders  as  a  "bitch."  She  claimed  he  up- 
staged her  at  every  opportunity.  "He  wo: 
that  goddamned  award  [his  Oscar  fo 
best  supporting  actor  of  1950]  at  my  ex 
pense!"  she  said. 

"Her  lack  of  fundamental  graciousness 
toward  her  co-players  disgusted  me,"  San- 
ders said.  And  how  gracious  was  he? 
"George  Sanders  never  spoke  to  anyone," 
Celeste  Holm  said.  "He  was  a  brilliant  actor^ 
but  he  wasn't  much  fun." 


Bne  morning,  a  week  into  shoot- 1 
ing  at  the  Curran  Theatre,  a  I 
stagehand  delivered  a  telegram  I 
addressed  to  Davis  just  as  an  as- 1 
sistant  called  out,  "Everybody  on  I 
the  set,  please."  Davis  tore  open  I 
the  envelope,  ran  her  eyes  over  the  I 
message,  and  grimaced.  Moments  I 
later  she  strode  onto  the  set  with  I 
lips  pursed.  Her  expression  indi- 
cated grim  pleasure. 

The  telegram  was  from  Wil-J 
liam  Sherry,  her  estranged  hus-l 
band,  who  was  asking  Davis  tol 
call  off  the  divorce  and  try  an-j" 
other  reconciliation.  Davis  reac 
the  telegram,  with  sarcastic  em- 
phasis and  loud  laughter,  to  ev- 
eryone. Merrill  laughed  loudly 
Hugh  Marlowe,  the  actor  play-  ^ 
ing   Lloyd   Richards,   the   play- 
wright, chuckled.  Holm  lowered 
her  eyes  and  pretended  to  pick  a 
speck  of  lint  off  her  skirt.  Since 
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rODAY,     I     LEARNED    I    WAS    AT    RISK 
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"Mankiewicz  is  a 
genius/7  Bette  Davis 
said.  "He  resurrected 
me  from  the  dead/7 


she  and  Davis  weren't  speak- 
ing, it's  doubtful  she  would 
have  laughed  even  if  she  had  found 
Davis's  performance  hilarious.  Baxter  con- 
centrated on  her  lines  and  pretended  not 
to  hear. 

In  the  words  of  Marion  Richards,  B.D.'s 
nanny,  the  telegram  was  "beautiful,  ten- 
der, sweet."  Richards  claimed  that  "finally 
everyone  was  howling.  The  only  one  who 
didn't  go  along  with  ridiculing  it  was  Anne 
Baxter.  She  was  offended  by  the  whole 
thing.  As  was  I." 

Marion  Richards,  however,  had  a  vest- 
ed interest.  Before  long  William  Sherry  was 
writing  letters  to  her.  Later,  Davis  would 
claim  that  Sherry  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  nanny  before  he  and  Davis  split  up. 
This  Richards  and  Sherry  denied.  But  on 
August  6,  1950,  not  long  after  All  About 
Eve  was  in  the  can,  Marion  Richards  be- 
came Mrs.  William  Grant  Sherry. 

1  t  the  start,  Joe  Mankiewicz  had  been 
/I  more  than  a  little  apprehensive  about 
/ 1  working  with  Bette  Davis.  As  soon  as 
Daily  Variety  and  the  other  trade  papers 
announced  that  she  was  replacing  Claudette 
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Colbert.  Mankiewicz  got  sev- 
eral cautionary  calls  from  di- 
rectors who  had  worked  with 
her  in  the  past.  (Along  with 
one  of  congratulation:  Wil- 
liam Wyler,  who  had  directed 
Davis  in  Jezebel,  The  Lettei 
[1940],  and  The  Little  Foxes 
[1941],  phoned  to  tell  Man- 
kiewicz that  working  with  her 
would  be  a  ball.) 

The  most  explicit  warning 

came  from  Edmund  Gould- 

ing,  a  friend  of  Mankiewicz's 

who  had  directed  Davis  in 

four   films:    That   Certain 

Woman  (1937),  Dark   Vtetory 

(1939),  The  Old  Maid  (1939), 

and   The  Great  Lie  (1941). 

"Dear  boy,"  moaned  Gould- 

ing,  "have  you  gone  mad? 

This  woman  will  destroy  you, 

she  will  grind  you  down  to  a 

fine  powder  and  blow  you 

away.  You  are  a  writer,  dear 

boy.  She  will  come  to 

the  stage  with  a 

thick  pad  of  long 

yellow  paper.  And 

pencils.  She  will 

write.  And  then  she, 

not  you,  will  direct. 

Mark  my  words." 

Mankiewicz, 
girding  his  loins,  pre- 
pared for  the  worst— 
"Always  a  good  thing 
to  prepare  for,  among 
theatre-folk,"  he  said. 
But  Goulding's  forecast 
proved  inaccurate.  Long 
■after  All  About  Eve,  Man- 
kiewicz brimmed  with  compliments  for  his 
leading  lady:  "Barring  grand  opera,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  beyond  her  range."  And 
Davis  brimmed,  too:  "Mankiewicz  is  a 
genius— the  man  responsible  for  the  great- 
est role  of  my  career.  He  resurrected  me 
from  the  dead." 

Toward  the  end  of  their  time  in  San 
Francisco,  Mankiewicz  told  Davis  about 
Goulding's  call.  She  said,  "I  suppose  my 
reputation  is  pretty  much  as  advertised." 

"Why  haven't  I  seen  any  sign  of  it?" 
Mankiewicz  asked. 

"Look,  Joe,"  she  said,  "you  know  as  well 
as  I  that  there  is  nothing  more  important  to 
an  actress  than  a  well-written  part— and  a  di- 
rector who  knows  what  he  wants  and  knows 
how  to  ask  for  it."  She  thumped  the  All 
About  Eve  script.  "Tins  is  heaven,"  she  said. 
At  the  end  of  two  weeks  in  San  Francis- 
co, All  About  Eve  moved  to  Los  Angeles 
for  more  than  a  month  of  solid  work. 

"When  we  left  San  Francisco,"  said 
Gary  Merrill,  "I  got  Bette's  permission  to 


drive  back  to  her  house  for  the  weekend, 
along  with  Bette's  sister,  Bobby,  and  B.D., 
with  the  bodyguard  in  tow." 

Alter  spending  the  weekend  with  Davis 
and  members  of  her  family  at  her  house 
in  Laguna  Beach,  Merrill  went  home  to 
Malibu.  His  wife,  Barbara  Leeds,  seems 
not  to  have  smelled  a  rat.  A  few  days  lat- 
er the  Merrills  attended  a  dinner  party 
where  Gary,  in  an  "alcohol  haze,"  as  he 
put  it,  started  talking  to  some  of  the  other 
guests  about  Bette  Davis.  They  asked  him 
if  she  was  really  the  termagant  that  some 
people  claimed. 

"I'd  marry  Bette  in  a  heartbeat  if  she'd 
have  me,"  Merrill  announced.  Later,  Mer- 
rill confessed  that  his  statement  was  "not 
exactly  the  sort  of  thing  to  say  in  front  of ' 
one's  own  wife."  When  the  Merrills  got 
home  that  night,  "the  dishes  began  to  fly." 

A  few  weeks  later  Barbara  Leeds  Mer- 
rill, testifying  in  the  divorce  proceedings, 
intimated  that  "27-year-old  Anne  Baxter 
had  been  Gary's  first  choice  for  an  affair 
during  All  About  Eve."  But,  she  added, 
since  Baxter  was  madly  in  love  with  her 
husband,  John  Hodiak,  Gary  had  settled 
for  Bette  Davis,  who  was  42. 

Hn-screen  and  off,  it  seemed  half  of 
Hollywood  was  out  to  get  Bette  Davis. 
On  top  of  everything  else,  her  cocktail 
dress  didn't  fit. 

This  dress,  which  Edith  Head  had  de- 
signed for  Davis  to  wear  in  the  party  se- 
quence, was  everything  it  should  be:  snug- 
bodiced,  wasp-waisted,  full-skirted,  ankle- 
skimming.  Head's  original  sketch  had  had 
a  square  neckline.  The  designer  said  she 
had  high  hopes  for  the  dress  because  the 
fabric,  brown  gros  de  Londres  (a  heavy 
silk),  photographs  magnificently  in  black 
and  white.  To  make  the  dress  even  more 
opulent.  Head  trimmed  it  in  sable. 

Because  of  the  tight  shooting  schedule, 
the  dress  wasn't  made  up  until  the  night 
before  Davis  was  to  wear  it  in  the  big 
scene.  Head  arrived  at  the  studio  early  the 
day  of  the  filming  to  make  sure  the  dress 
was  pressed  and  camera-ready.  "There 
was  Bette,"  Head  recalled,  "already  in  the 
dress,  looking  quizzically  at  her  own  re- 
flection in  the  mirror.  I  was  horrified.  The 
dress  didn't  fit  at  all  . . .  the  entire  bodice 
and  neckline  were  too  big.  There  was  no 
time  to  save  anything,  and  a  change  would 
delay  the  shooting." 

Head  told  Davis  not  to  worry.  She 
would  take  full  responsibility  for  the  mess- 
up.  But  she  dreaded  the  hassle.  On  her 
way  out,  Head  heard  Davis  say,  "No,  wait. 
Turn  around  and  look,  Edith." 

Head  took  one  look  and  her  eyes 
brightened,  even  behind  the  tinted  glasses 
she  always  wore. 

"Don't  you  like  it  better  like  this?," 
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Davis  asked  She  had  pulled  the  neckline  oil 
her  shoulders  and,  as  Head  approached, 
she  wiggled  one  hare  shoulder  seductively. 

"I  could  have  hugged  her,"  Head  said. 

Filming  the  party  scene,  that  first  day 
on  the  soundstage  in  Los  Angeles,  in- 
volved almost  everyone  in  the  cast.  When 
Bctte  Davis  arrived,  magnificent  in  her 
Edith  Head  gown,  not  a  thing  was  going 
on.  People  were  sitting,  milling  around, 
talking,  yawning.  "Why?"  Davis  asked. 

She  headed  toward  Gary  Merrill  and 
Hugh  Marlowe,  who  were  playing  poker. 
"The  new  girl,"  Merrill  said.  "Marilyn 
Monroe.  She's  almost  an  hour  late." 

Just  then  Monroe  rushed  in,  out  of 
breath,  as  though  she  had  run  several 
blocks.  "I'm  so  sorry,"  she  whispered  to 
everyone  and  no  one. 

Mankiewicz  talked  with  her  quietly  for  a 
few  minutes  and  then  asked  them  all  to  take 
their  places.  Gregory  Ratoff,  who  played 


the  station  to  catch  a  train  back  to  New 
York  for  her  evening  performance  when 
the  car  sputters  to  a  hall  on  a  snowy  road. 
Footage  of  the  surrounding  wintry  land- 
scape, which  the  film's  second  unit  had 
shot  several  months  earlier  in  upstate  New 
York,  was  projected  onto  a  process  screen 
behind  the  specially  prepared  car. 

The  scene  gathers  momentum  slowly. 
At  first  the  dialogue  is  all  about  what  time 
it  is,  when  the  train  leaves,  and  how  far  it 
is  to  the  nearest  farmhouse.  Then,  when 
Lloyd  leaves  to  seek  help,  the  exchange 
between  Margo  and  Karen  becomes  a 
confessional  scene  of  feminine  intimacy. 
The  two  characters  bare  their  souls  to 
each  other  and  to  us.  At  the  climax,  Mar- 
go  has  her  big  speech,  which  begins: 
"Funny  business,  a  woman's  career.  The 
things  you  drop  on  your  way  up  the  lad- 
der, so  you  can  move  faster.  You  forget 
you'll  need  them  again  when  you  get  back 


During  the  first  week  of  shooting,  another  complication 
arose:  Bette  Davis  and  Gary  Merrill  fell  in  love. 
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producer  Max  Fabian  in  the  film,  gushed  to 
Celeste  Holm  in  his  thick  Russian  accent, 
"That  girl  ees  going  to  be  a  beeg  star!" 

"Why?"  Holm  snapped  back.  "Because 
she's  kept  us  all  waiting  an  hour?"  Holm 
looked  at  the  irritating  starlet.  "Besides, 
she's  dressed  ridiculously  in  that  titular 
number.  It's  a  cocktail  party.  No  one  else 
is  in  an  evening  gown." 

Charles  LeMaire  had  designed  Mon- 
roe's "titular"  gown  precisely  as  such.  The 
first  time  he  saw  the  Monroe  figure,  he 
knew  that  Marilyn  and  decolletage  went 
together  like  gin  and  vermouth.  Did  Le- 
Maire know  that  the  camera  would  wor- 
ship Monroe  during  the  brief  time  she's 
on-screen?  She  steals  her  first  scene  with 
Davis  without  trying. 

The  actress  Constance  Bennett,  spotting 
the  unknown  Monroe  at  a  party  during 
this  period,  reportedly  remarked,  "Now 
there's  a  broad  with  her  future  behind  her." 

Celeste  Holm  and  Bette  Davis  had  a  big 
scene  coming  up.  The  party  sequence 
had  taken  nearly  a  week;  four  days  were 
spent  filming  the  Sarah  Siddons  Society 
awards  banquet;  and  finally,  with  supper  in 
the  Cub  Room  of  the  Stork  Club  complet- 
ed after  several  full  days,  all  the  ensemble 
scenes  were  done.  Now  Mankiewicz  concen- 
trated on  scenes  with  two  and  three  people. 
And  so,  on  one  of  the  hottest  days  that 
spring,  while  searing  lights  burned  down 
on  them,  Davis  and  Holm  bundled  up  in 
fur  coats  and  played  their  car  scene.  Lloyd 
and  Karen  Richards  are  driving  Margo  to 
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to  being  a  woman.  That's  one  career  all 
females  have  in  common— whether  we  like 
it  or  not— being  a  woman." 

The  two  actresses  played  this  scene 
to  the  hilt.  The  soundstage  wasn't  air- 
conditioned,  and  the  temperature  inside 
the  coupe  soon  reached  100  degrees.  When 
the  scene  was  over,  they,  and  Mankiewicz, 
realized  what  a  good  job  they  had  done.  In 
spite  of  the  friction  between  them,  Davis 
even  declared  that  the  scene  wouldn't  have 
been  the  same  without  Holm.  "She  was 
perfect,"  Davis  said. 

Perfect  not  once  but  twice,  as  it  turned 
out.  When  Mankiewicz  and  Zanuck  viewed 
the  rushes,  they  discovered  that  a  glitch 
with  the  process  film  had  spoiled  several 
shots.  And  so  once  more  the  following  day 
Lloyd  Richards  crawled  out  of  the  car  to  go 
for  help  while  Davis  and  Holm  sweltered  in 
mink  as  the  lights  grew  hotter  and  both 
women,  between  takes,  drank  water  as 
though  they  were  field  workers. 

Everyone  loved  Thelma  Ritter.  "One  of 
my  favorite  people  in  the  whole  world," 
Celeste  Holm  said  years  later. 
Gary  Merrill  called  Ritter  "a  character 
actress  with  great  common  sense."  The 
common  sense  shines  through  in  every 
performance.  She  couldn't  have  played  a 
woman  who  didn't  have  it.  One  reason 
she's  perfect  in  All  About  Eve  is  that  her 
character,  Birdie,  who  can't  stand  pretense 
and  deception,  is  wise  to  Eve  Harrington's 
machinations  from  the  start. 

"I  adored  her,"  Mankiewicz  said.  He, 


along  with  Zanuck,  started  her  out  in 
movies.  In  1946  the  director  George  Sea- 
ton,  under  contract  to  Twentieth  Century 
Fox,  went  to  New  York  in  search  of  char- 
acter actors  for  Miracle  on  54th  Street. 
Seaton's  wife,  a  childhood  friend  of  Thel- 
ma Ritter's,  introduced  them,  and  Seaton 
gave  Ritter  a  walk-on  part  as  a  harried 
housewife  who  berates  Santa  Claus  for 
promising  her  son  too  much  during  the 
Christmas  rush  at  Macy's.  Darryl  Zan- 
uck, after  watching  the  rushes,  ordered 
Ritter's  role  enlarged.  Soon  she  became  a 
favorite  character  actress  with  American 
audiences. 

Ritter  had  two  children,  and  her  mater- 
nal quality  attracted  Marilyn  Monroe.  The 
year  after  All  About  Eve,  they  worked  to- ' 
gether  again,  in  As  Young  as  You  Feel.  Ten 
years  later  they  made  their  third  film  to- 
gether, The  Misfits.  After  Marilyn  Monroe 
died,  Thelma  Ritter  said,  "I  adored  that 
girl  from  the  moment  we  met." 


Hn  the  morning  when  Bette  Davis,  Gary 
Merrill,  and  Anne  Baxter  were  to  film 
the  confrontational  scene  that  lends 
Bill's  coming-home  party  its  "Macbethish" 
air,  Davis  was  worried.  This  pivotal  scene 
is  Margo's  awakening  to  the  threat  of  Eve 
Harrington.  It  functions  like  a  door  open- 
ing into  the  rest  of  the  film. 

During  rehearsal  Davis  said,  "I  don't 
understand  how  to  play  this.  What  can  we 
do  so  that  it's  not  just  a  talky  scene?" 

Mankiewicz  puffed  his  pipe  for  a  few 
seconds.  Then  he  looked  around  the  set. 
At  last  he  said,  "Do  you  see  that  candy 
jar  on  the  piano?"  He  took  Davis's  arm, 
and  they  walked  over  to  it.  The  candy  jar 
was  empty.  Mankiewicz  called  over  the 
second  prop  master,  or  "best  boy,"  and 
sent  him  to  get  some  chocolates. 

Later,  when  it  was  time  to  play  the 
scene,  Davis  recalled  what  Mankiewicz 
had  told  her:  "The  madder  you  get,  the 
more  you  want  a  piece  of  candy." 

Margo  loves  candy,  according  to  his  rea- 
soning, but  she  doesn't  dare  eat  it.  Actresses 
are  always  on  a  diet,  and  Margo  at  40  is  on 
an  even  stricter  one,  because  she  suspects 
that  her  svelte  young  protegee  is  after  Bill. 

The  cameras  rolled.  At  Margo's  sarcas- 
tic line  about  Eve— "She's  a  girl  of  so 
many  interests"— Davis  jerked  open  the 
candy  jar,  picked  up  a  chocolate,  brought 
it  to  her  mouth,  and  almost  popped  it  in, 
then  threw  it  back  into  the  jar. 

Davis  made  such  a  peculiar  face  that 
Mankiewicz  halted  the  shooting.  "What's 
wrong?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  sorry,  Joe,"  Davis  said.  "I  didn't 
mean  to,  but  I  loathe  eating  chocolates  in 
the  morning." 

Mankiewicz  dispatched  a  propman  to  the 
commissary;  he  came  back  with  tiny  squares 
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of  gingerbread  to  masquerade  as  chocolates. 

I  lien  the  scene  continued.  Margo's  anger 
builds;  so  does  Bill's.  Outraged  at  what  he 
considers  her  unwarranted  jealousy  of 
Eve,  Bill  lectures:  "You  have  to  keep  your 
teeth  sharp.  All  right.  But  I  will  not  have 
you  sharpen  them  on  me— or  on  Eve." 
Margo  opens  the  candy  jar  again,  quickly 
slams  it  shut,  and  snaps  back,  "What 
about  her  teeth?  What  about  her  fangs?" 

Bill  persists:  "She  hasn't  cut  them  yet 
and  you  know  it!  ...  Eve  Harrington  has 
never  by  word,  look,  thought,  or  sugges- 
tion indicated  anything  to  me  but  her  ado- 
ration for  you  and  her  happiness  at  our 
being  in  love!"  At  this,  Margo  opens  the 


candy  jar,  grabs  a  piece  of  candy,  throws 
it  into  her  mouth,  and  chews  furiously, 
eyes  bulging  as  she  swallows,  seething  all 
the  while. 

And  that's  how  a  scene  that  was  al- 
ready good  on  the  page  turned  out  to  be 
brilliant,  thanks  to  the  director's  flourishes, 
and  thanks  to  an  actress  who  knew  what 
to  do  with  "a  genius  piece  of  business,"  in 
Davis's  words. 

Perhaps  Davis's  greatest  contribution 
to  her  characterization  of  Margo  Chan- 
ning  came  the  day  she  spoke  what  was 
destined  to  become  an  immortal  line.  It 
is  in  the  party  scene,  and  Margo's  cue 
comes  from  Karen,  who  says,  "We  know 


A  fine  picture  by  almost  any  standard,  it  soon  mutated 
into  a  Hollywood  classic  and  a  classic  of  camp. 


you,  we've  seen  you  like  this  before.  Is  it 
over-or  is  it  just  beginning?" 

Instead  of  responding  immediately  as  in- 
dicated in  the  script,  Margo  drains  her 
martini  and  walks  toward  the  stairs  with  a 
shoulder-rolling,  hip-swinging  swagger.  She 
halts,  swerves,  regards  Karen,  Lloyd,  and  Bill 
with  a  scowl,  then  lets  it  rip:  "Fasten  your 
seatbelts,  it's  going  to  be  a  bumpy  night!" 

Mankiewicz  came  up  with  the  line,  but 
the  timing  was  all  Davis's.  "Those  are 
things  that  you  should  be  able  to  do  as  an 
actress  that  a  director  wouldn't  think  of 
telling  you  to  do,"  she  said.  "When  Mar- 
go holds  back  like  that,  it  lets  you  know 
she's  collecting  more  venom." 

I  ccording  to  Fox  records,  All  About 

II  Eve  was  brought  in  for  a  modest  $1.4 
/ 1  million,  the  equivalent  of  $9  million 
today.  The  original  estimate  had  been 
$1,246,500.  Just  13  years  later,  Man- 
kiewicz would  direct  Elizabeth 
Taylor  and  Richard  Burton  in  Cleo- 
patra, which  would  run  to  an  as- 
tounding $44  million  (about  $300 
million  today). 

The  cast  and  crew  of  All  About 
Eve  would  never  again  be  together. 
Bette  Davis  and  Gary  Merrill,  in- 
separable, lived  by  the  sea  in  her 
house  in  Laguna  Beach  or  at  his 
place  in  Malibu.  Marilyn  Monroe 
retreated  to  her  little  apartment  at 
718  North  Palm  Drive,  and  Celeste 
Holm  and  Thelma  Ritter  flew  to 
New  York.  George  Sanders  and 
Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  continued  to  spar 
over  his  flirtations,  real  and  imag- 
ined. And  Joe  Mankiewicz  became 
president  of  the  Screen  Directors 
Guild.  He  had  been  nominated  by 
Cecil  B.  DeMille. 

All  About  Eve  went  on  to  re- 
ceive 14  Academy  Award  nomi- 
nations and  six  subsequent  Oscars, 
including  those  for  best  picture 
and  best  director.  (Bette  Davis, 
Anne  Baxter,  and  Gloria  Swan 
son— for  her  comeback  in  Sunset 
Boulevard- all  lost  out  for  best 
actress  that  year  to  Judy  Holliday 
for  Born  Yesterday.)  Starting  out 
as  a  fine  picture  by  almost  any 
standard,  All  About  Eve  soon  mu- 
tated into  something  more— a  Hol- 
lywood classic  and,  later,  a  classic 
of  camp. 

And  whether  we  watch  it  for 
high  reasons  or  low,  it  seems  as 
fresh  today  as  it  did  a  half-centu- 
ry ago.  Sitting  there  in  the  audi 
ence,  we  tacitly  repeat  to  everyone 
in  the  cast  what  Eve  tells  Margo 
early  on:  "I  could  watch  you  play 
that  scene  a  thousand  times."  D 
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DIESEl-FUELED 


Name  and  occupation:  Vin  Diesel,  actor,  directdlf  and  writer.  Age:  31.  Provenance:  New  York  City.  Earned  his  indie 
credentials  with:  The  urban  dramas  Multi-Aidal  and  Strays.  Broadened  his  horizons  with:  Steven  Spielberg's  Saving 
Private  Ryan,  as  the  doomed  Private  Caparzo;  the  upcoming  Pitch  Black;  and  the  animated  film  Tlic  Iron  Giant. 
co-starring  Jennifer  Aniston.  How  Diesel  quite  literally  broke  into  show  business:  "When  I  was  seven  years  old.  me  and 
some  buddies  completely  vandalized  this  theater  in  the  Village.  This  lady  caught  us,  and  she  shoved  a  script 
in  my  face  ahd  said,  'If  you  want  to  play  here,  come  every  day  after  school.  I'll  pay  you  $20  a  week."  While 
shooting  Private  RyanM  Spielberg  give  you  any  words  to  live  by?  'One  day  I  was  talking  to  Steven,  and  the  director  of 
photography  calls  me  over  to  do  a  scene.  But  Steven  stopped  me  and  said,  'What  I'm  talking  to  you  about  is 
a  lot  more  important  than  this  movie.'  He  was  telling  me  about  the  importance  of  marriage."  Tell  US  how  the 
blockbuster  experience  is  different  from  your  days  as  an  urban  auteur:  "Well,  Pitch  Black  is  a  $35  million  visual-effects 
film  with  creatures,  so  it's  cool  in  that  respect.  And  for  77?^  Iron  Giant,  I  am  the  title  character's  voice,  so  there 
are  going  to  be  these  huge  Iron  Giant  dolls  with  my  voice— very  cool."  -  krista  sm mi 
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he  drama,  the  dresses,  the  dance  numbers!  Film  critic  ROBERT 
OSBORNE'S  70  Years  of  the  Oscar  (Abbeville)  celebrates  Hollywood's 
favorite  hootenanny  as  well  as  the  actors  and  filmmakers  who  would 
possess  the  exalted  golden  eunuch.  RONALD  BERGAN  distills  the  com- 
plicated genius  behind  The  Battleship  Potemkin  in  Sergei  Eisenstein 
(Overlook).  The  prolific  photographer  and  avant-garde  filmmaker 
(imagine  the  bastard  child  of  Woody  and  Spike)  showcases  his  grit- 
ty oeuvre  in  William  Klein:  Films  (PowerHouse).  The  mother  of  all 
acting  teachers  hits  her  mark  in  Stella  Acller  on  Ibsen,  Strindberg  and  Chekhov 
(Knopf),  edited  by  BARRY  PARIS. 

In  honor  of  national  poetry  month,  a  fearsome  threesome:  Jackstraws  (Har- 
court  Brace)  collects  the  irreverent  and  heartstopping  poems  of  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  CHARLES  SIMIC.  In  Byron  (Knopf).  BENHA  EISLER  uncloaks  the  dashing 
poster  boy  of  Romanticism.  JAY  PARINI'S  bio  Robert  Frost  (Henry  Holt)  is  chock- 
ablock  with  across-the-fence  details  gleaned  from  friends  and  neighbors. 
Also  this  month:  Chatty  ex-Clintonite  GEORGE  STEPHANOPOULOS  tells 
tales  out  of  school  in  the  sure-to-get-their-knees-knockin'  All  Too  Human 
(Little,  Brown).  RICHARD  BROOKHISER'S  Alexander  Hamilton,  American 
(Free  Press)  makes  a  case  for  the  greatness  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
ther. SALMAN  RUSHDIE'S  novel  The  Ground  Beneath  Her  Feet 
(Henry  Holt)  is  a  rollicking  refashioning  of  the  Orpheus  myth. 
In  Out  of  the  Ashes  (HarperCollins),  intrepid  brothers  ANDREW 
and  PATRICK  COCKBURN  blow  the  lid  off  how  the  C.I.A.  fum- 
bled operations  to  destroy  Saddam  Hussein.  According  to 
physicist  FREEMAN  DYSON'S  The  Sun,  the  Genome  and  the  In- 
ternet (Oxford),  solar  energy,  genetic  engineering,  and  the 
worldwide  communication  network  could  distribute  the  planet's 
wealth  more  equally.  A  woman's  sudden  death  sends  seismic 
shivers  down  the  backs  of  all  who  loved  her  in  MEG 
WOLITZER'S  novel  Surrender,  Dorothy  (Scribner).  In  Edward 
Weston  (Bulfinch),  THEODORE  E.  STEBBINS  JR., 
KAREN  E.  QUINN,  and  LESLIE  FURTH 
showcase  the  photographer's 


Counterclockwise 
from  top:  Edward  Weston 
captures  a  movieland  moment  in 
his  photograph  Hollywood, 
193h  posters  from  best-picture 
Oscar  winners  One  Flew  over 
the  Cuckoo's  Nest  (1975), 
The  English  Patient  (1996), 
and  From  Here  to  Eternity 
(1953);  frames  from  William 
Klein's  35- mm.  short  film 
Broadway  by  Light,  1958, 


landmark  work.  Imagine  find- 
ing John  Cheever,  Eudora  Wel- 
ty,  and  Ernest  Hemingway  all 
between  the  same  covers:   The 
Best  American  Short  Stories  of  the 
Century  (Houghton  Mifflin),  edited 
by  JOHN  UPDIKE  and  KATRINA  KENI- 
SON,  collects  masterworks  from  lit- 
erature's finest.  Who  says  April  has 
to  be  cruel?       -elissa  SCHAPPE1  i 
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^M        or  the  past  46  years,  Army  Archerd  has  con- 
^^^™  ducted  business  from  his  Daily  Variety  office 
^M        on  Wilshire  Boulevard,  where  he  composes 
^m        his  must-read  column,  "Just  for  Variety."  He 
^M        has  no  assistant  and  no  cellular  phone.  "I 
^M        don't  bring  a  phone  into  the  International 
1H         Ballroom  of  the  Beverly  Hilton,  where  I  spend 
more  time  than  the  waiters,"  Archerd,  77,  says.  But  he 
does  have  a  phone  in  every  room  of  his  house,  in  his  car, 
and  in  his  office— which  features  a  speed  dial  to  die  for. 
Selma,  his  wife  of  30  years,  takes  the  top  spot  on 
the  phone  as  simply  "Honey."  "We  chat  several  times  a 
day— she's  a  great  spotter  of  people  and  great  at  re- 
membering names,"  he  explains.  Before  he  broke  the 
story  that  Rock  Hudson  was  suffering  from  aids,  he  ran 
it  by  Selma.  Then  there  is  producer  Gil  Cates  (2),  "es- 
pecially at  this  time  of  year,  when  he  is  preparing  the 
Oscars"— Archerd  has  emceed  the  Academy  Awards 
arrivals  since  1958.  Other  speed-dialees  include  old 
bachelor-pad  roommate  Aaron  Spelling  (3);  Warren  B.,  as  in  Beatty  (4),  whose  mar- 
riage to  Annette  Bening  was  first  announced  in  Army's  column;  high-school  classmate 
Warren  C,  as  in  Cowan  (5),  the  famous  publicist; 
and  Twentieth  Century  Fox  chief  Tom  Sherak  (6). 

All  this  in  the  course  of  a  day,  but  when  it's  time  to 

file,  "there  is  no  more  Mr.  Nice  Guy.  The  people  who 

read  my  column,  whether  they  want  to  admit  it  or  not, 

are  the  smartest,  funniest,  and  richest  people  in  the 

world,  and  what  I  give  them  is  news."  — KRISTA  smith 


One-man  Army:  Top.  Variety 
gossip  columnist  Army  An 

reports  at  his  office  in  Los  A/ij 
Inset,  among  the  high-profile 
sources  on  Archerd's  speed  dial , 
Hollywood  legends  Aaron  Spei 
and  Warren  Beatty. 


Carol  M.  Baldwin 

mother  of  Alec, 

Billy  /above/  Stephen,  Daniel. 

Elizabeth,  and  Jane 

Still  Me,  by  Christopher  Reeve 

(Random  House).  "His 

crusade  with  his  family  to 

overcome  his  disability  reminds 

me  of  ours  to  find  a 

cure  for  breast  cancer.  What  an 

inspiration  to  me. " 


tight-Table 
Reading 


Chris  Affleck 

mother  of  Ben  fbelow,/  and  Casey 

Remote  Feed, 

by  David  Gilbert  (Scribner). 

"I'm  also  reading  a 

few  screenplays,  things  the  kids 

are  thinking  of  doing. 

I  like  to  throw  in  my  opinion, 

play  sleaze  patrol. " 


Mary  Ellen  Dillon 

mother  of  Matt  ^below^ 
and  Kevin 


Eileen  Ryan  Penn 

mother  of  Sean  /above/ 
Chris,  and  Michael 
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The  Inspirational 
Writings  of  C.  S.  Lewis 

(BBS  Publishing). 

"Since  the  recent  death 

of  my  husband,  I  find  myself 

drawn  to  writings 

which  reaffirm  my  faith  that 

God  is  love  and  love 

is  God. " 


We  Wish  to  Inform 

You  That  Tomorrow  We  Will 

Be  Killed  with  Our 

Families:  Stories  from  Rwanda, 

by  Philip  Gourevitch 

(Farrar,  Straus  &  GirouxJ. 

"In  Rwanda,  history  sadly 

repeats  itself  at  the  end  of  the  20th 

century  while  great  nations 

look  away." 
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3ACURA 

uxury.  Performance.  Style.  Have  it  all 
ith  the  sleek  1999  Acura  CL  Coupe.  For 
lore  information,  please  check  box  #1. 

3aGE  DEFIANCE  BY  HUE 

leer  hosiery  to  keep  legs  looking  and  feeling 
Ringer  longer  -  age  defiance  by  HUE  is  the 
rst  anti-aging  product  a  woman  can  wear. 
3r  more  information  on  becoming  an  ageless 
:auty,  please  check  box  #2. 

SlAUDI  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

he  Audi  A6.  Can  one  car  change  the  way 
hi  look  at  all  cars?  For  more  information, 
leek  box  #3. 

JBANANA  REPUBLIC 

D  receive  a  copy  of  our  Spring   1999 

ttalogue,  check  box  #4. 

Ibebe 

jring  is  here!  For  more  information  on 
ir  spring  collection,  check  box  #5. 

3 DAVID  YURMAN 

oxurious,  modem  designs  -  a  gift  from  David 
urman's  Cable  Collection  is  special.  Visit 
avid  Yunnan  authorized  retailers  nationwide, 
heck  box  #6  for  further  information. 

1DOONEY  &  BOURKE 

jr  a  free  catalogue  featuring  our  complete 
Election  of  handbags,  luggage  and 
icessories,  check  box  #7. 

lEBEL  USA,  INC. 

srsatile,  thin,  elegant.  Water  resistant, 
ive  year  international  limited  warranty, 
itelligently  priced.  For  more  information, 
leek  box  #8. 

11999  FORD  CONTOUR 

heck  box  #9  for  more  information  on  the 
•99  Ford  Contour. 

3 GUESS? 

isit  GUESS?  at  a  store  near  you  for  the 
:st  of  GUESS?  for  spring  '99.  Check  box 
10  for  future  information. 


I  HAMILTON 

A  new  generation  of  watches  born  in  the 
USA.  Check  box  #11  to  receive  more 
information,  catalogues,  or  brochures. 

El  HARRY  WINSTON 

Please  check  box  #12  for  a  portfolio  of  our 
rare  jewels  of  the  world. 

E3KEA  LANI  HOTEL  SUITES  &  VILLAS 

Elegant  suites,  luxurious  villas  -  once 
experienced,  never  forgotten.  Check  box 
#13  for  more  information. 


SlLESPORTSAC 

LeSportsac  celebrates  its  twenty  fifth  year 
anniversary.  Lightweight  ripstop  nylon 
messenger  bags,  travel  accessories,  hand- 
bags, totes  and  luggage  in  twenty  colors, 
prints  and  metallics.  Visit  our  SoHo  shop 
or  check  box  #14  for  more  information 
and  nationwide  store  locations. 

13  LEXUS 

For  a  free  brochure  on  the  highly  acclaimed 
Lexus  automobiles,  check  box  #15. 

E3  LINCOLN  NAVIGATOR 

The  1999  Lincoln  Navigator.  The  most 
luxurious  way  to  travel. ..anywhere.  Check 
box  #16  for  a  free  catalogue. 


IMARINA  RINALDI 

Marina  Rinaldi.one  of  the  world's  most 
popular  designer  fashion  collections, 
announces  the  recent  opening  of  their 
first  free-standing  U.S.  retail  boutiques 
on  Madison  Avenue  and  Rodeo  Drive. 
A  sophisticated  collection  of  chic  and 
modern  clothes  for  sizes  10-22,  Marina 
Rinaldi  answers  the  demand  from  a 
well-defined  sector  of  the  adult  female 
population  who  is  fashion-conscious, 
yet  does  notconform  to  standard  sizes. 
For  additional  information,  please  check 
box  #17. 


EUmAUNA  KEA  RESORT 

Check  box  #  18  for  your  free  brochure  on 
Hapuna  Beach  Prince  Hotel  or  Mauna 
Kea  Beach  Hotel. 

EUmaxmara 

To  women  around  the  world,  the 
MaxMara  name  has  become  synonymous 
with  designer  fashion,  impeccable 
tailoring,  exclusive  fabrics  and  modern  yet 
classic  design.  For  additional  information, 
please  check  box  #19. 

EHmephisto 

For  information,  retailers  list  or  brochures 
featuring  the  most  comfortable  walking 
shoes,  check  box  #20. 


ITAHITI  PERLES 

Tahiti  Perles  is  the  world's  foremost 
producer  of  Tahitian  pearls.  For  more 
information,  check  box  #21. 

E3THE  REGENCY/A  LOEWS  HOTEL 

All  of  our  350  rooms  are  exquisitely 
appointed,  1 2  of  which  have  been  designated 
as  specialty  suites.  For  more  information, 
please  check  box  #22. 

EItiffany  &  co. 

Tiffany  &  Co.,  America's  preeminent 
jeweler,  offers  fine  jewelry,  timepieces 
and  table  settings.  For  a  copy  of  our 
catalogue,  please  check  box  #23. 


ilTOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES,  USA  INC. 

Experience  peace  and  quiet  in  Toyota  s 
flagship.  Avalon's  luxurious  interior  and 
smooth,  comfortable  ride  provide  the 
perfect  environment  to  sit  back  and  enjoy 
your  surroundings.  For  more  information 
check  box  #24. 

E3VAN  CLEEF  &  ARPELS 

Van  Cleef  &  Arpels,  world  renowned 
jeweler  founded  in  Paris  in  1906.  offers 
an  extraordinary  collection  of  jewelrj 
and  watches,  along  with  our  well 
priced  "Boutique"  collection.  For  more 
information,  please  check  box  #25. 


APRIL  1999 

Fill  out  the  attached  postage-paid  card,  check  the  boxes  that  correspond  to  the  products  or  services 

you  are  interested  in,  and  drop  the  card  in  the  mail. 

FOR  FASTER  SERVICE,  YOU  CAN  FAX  YOUR  REQUEST  TO  (609)  786-4415. 

Valid  until  June  1  1999. 


The  Godfather 

Robert  Evans  is  still  in  the  pieture 


mm  his  meteoric  rise  to  power  with  hits  such  as  Chi- 
natown and  The  Godfather  to  his  disastrous  fall  with 
The  Cotton  Club,  to  his  triumphant  1994  autobiogra- 
phy. The  Kid  Stays  in  the  Picture,  no  other  figure  has 
embodied  Hollywood  quite  like  producer  Robert 
Evans.  But  this  month,  as  Evans  releases  The  Out-of- 
Towners,  starring  Steve  Martin  and  Goldie 
Hawn,  george  wayne  asks.  Does  the 
tanned  legend  still  have  the  golden 
touch? 


George  Wayne:  Darling,  you've  been  regaling 
G.W.  with  the  declaration  that  he  is  only  the 
second  person  in  history  after  Sherry  Lansing 
to  see  the  17-minute  preview  to  the  two-hour 
docudrama-movie  work  in  progress  based  on  your 
acclaimed  autobiography,  The  Kid  Stays  in  the 
Picture.  /  was  absolutely  mesmerized  by  that 
legendary  Bob  Evans  lush  purr! 
Robert  Evans:  I've  had  that  voice  since  I 
was  11  years  old.  I  was  a  famous  child  ac- 
tor on  the  radio. 

G.W.  G.  W.  especially  loved  that  sequence  in 
the  preview  where  you  muse  about  being 
discovered  in  a  nightclub  by  the  legen- 
dary Darryl  Zanuck.  At  which  nightclub 
were  you  discovered  by  Zanuck? 
R.E.  At  El  Morocco— the  most  famous 
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nightclub  at  the 
time.  I  was  doing 
the  tango  with  Contes- 
sa  Christina  Paolozzi,  and 
Albert,  the  captain  at  El  Mo's,  came 
over  and  said,  "Mr.  Zanuck  would 
like  to  see  you."  So  I  went  over  to 
his  table,  and  Zanuck  said,  "Are 
you  an  actor,  kid?"  I  said,  "I'm 
not  right  now."  He  said,  "We've 
been  watching  you  dance  for  the 
last  hour  and  a  half.  How  would 
you  like  to  star  opposite  Ava 
Gardner  as  the  matador  in  The 
Sun  Also  Rises?"  And  that's 
how  I  got  the  part.  I  was  the 
only  actor  ever  under  personal 
contract  to  Darryl  Zanuck. 
G.W.    Wow,   that's  absolutely  c/ueen- 
iousl  You  are  still  considered  one  of 
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the  longest-running  studio  heads  in  the  history  of  Paramount 
Pictures.  And  it  was  about  1974  that  you  were  considered  the 
most  powerful  man  in  Hollywood. 

R.E.  1  would  say  from  1966  to  1976,  but  I  don't  wish  to  sound  in 
any  way  self-serving,  because  a  lot  of  other  people  contributed. 
G.W.  But— my  God— you  haven't  had  a  hit  movie  for  years! 
R.E.  I  had  a  hit  last  year.  The  Saint  was  a  big  hit. 

G.W.  The  fact  that  it  made  $100  million  overseas,  where 
people  are  starving  for  anything  "made  in  America," 
does  not  make  it  a  hit! 

R.E.  Of  the  pictures  I've  made  this  decade,  the  one 
„^^     I'm  most  proud  of  is  Jade.  Billy  Friedkin  is  a  wonderful 
■    director— I  love  working  with  him.  I'm  hoping  that 
^    The  Out-of-Towners  will  be  a  wonderful  audience  film. 
G.W.  Well,  you  have  Goldie  Hawn.  And,  God  knows,  Steve 
Martin  could  sure  use  a  hit  just  as  much  as  you  could! 
R.E.  Well,  I  suppose  everyone  needs  a  hit.  Of  course, 
our  business,  George— and  you  know  this— is  run 
by  the  bottom  line.  My  pictures,  for  that  rea- 
son, have  not  been  bombs. 

G.W.  That's  a  good  point.  G.W.  gives  ku- 
dos for  that  one!  Now,  Bob,  tell  G.W— 
what  was  that  two-week  marriage  to 
Catherine  Oxenberg  all  about?! 
R.E.  Just  that— two  weeks. 
G.W.   Yet  another  classic  Bob  Evans 
fiasco. 
R.E.  No,  it  wasn't  a  fiasco.  It  was  ir- 
rational behavior  caused  by  my 
stroke.  On  May  6,  1998,  I  was 
proposing  a  toast  to  Wes 
Craven  in  my  home.  And  it 
was  like  a  bolt  of  lightning  hit 
me,  and  I  just  fell  to  the  floor. 
The  doctors  all  but  pronounced 
me  dead.  I  saw  the  white  light. 
G.W.  That's  amazing,  Bob!  But  this 
fiasco  marriage?! 
R.E.  I've  known  Catherine  for  years.  I  have  only 
nice  things  to  say  about  her.  I  have  gone  through 
eight  months  of  the  most  painful  physical  therapy 
any  human  could  have.  This  must  be  my  retribution. 
G.W.  The  audio  version  of  your  memoir  has  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  books  on  tape  in  Hollywood. 
R.E.  I  was  reading  the  New  York  Post— this  re- 
view which  came  out:  "This  may  be  the  only  au- 
dio book  with  a  cult  following  . . .  it's  developed 
an  evergreen  status." 

G.W.  Darling,  it's  all  about  that  evergreen  status! 
Robert  Evans  is  a  thoroughbred  survivor.  He  is 
here  forever! 
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DIAMOND  STUDS  WITH  INTERCHANGEABLE  STRINGS  OF 
PROVOCATIVE  DIAMONDS  THAT  TRANSFORM  DAY  TO  NIGHT 
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HARRY  WINSTON 


NEW    YORK 


BEVERLY     HILLS 


GENEVA 


PARIS 


TOKYO 


OSAKA 
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ES  NEW  YORK 
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PBffffl 


Intelligence  Report 

Up-to-the-minute  coverage  on  how  to  read  the  players  in  the  studio  food  chain 


ARCH-ENEMY 

Weekend  maitre  d 
at  Le  Colonial 

PICK-ME-UP 

Dr.  Atkins 
Advantage  Bar 

SOCIAL  EVENT 
OF  THE  YEAR 


AFTERNOON  CLUBHOUSE 


AWARDS  SHOW 


Clinton  Legal  ► 
Defense  Fund  Ball 


Hillcrest 


Oscars 

Corporate  parent 
takes  back  G  V 


The  Rugrats 
■^  Movie  ► 


Michael  Ovitz 


Chai  latte  from  Coffee 
Bean  &  Tea  Leaf 


Sundance  ►, 


Step  Up  Women's 

Entertainment  Network 

meetings 

Golden  Globes 


MOVIE-VIEWING  LOCALE 


WARDROBE 


NEW  YEAR'S 
RESOLUTION 


Watching  dailies  at  home  in 
THX  screening  room 


Fred  Hayman 


Rewriting  stock-options 
clause  in  contract 


<  Create  a  Patch  Adams  ride 
What's  my  strike  price  again?" 


Arm  fat 

You've  Got 
Mail 


Pre-press  rough 
cut  on  the  lot 


Armani 


Getting  waxed 

"No  more 
assholes  in  my  life." 


"Are  you  kidding?  I  am  the 
queen  of  callbacks!" 


Jamba  Juice  "Razzmatazz"  with 
immunity,  fiber,  and  power  boosts 


New  Line 
Christmas  party 

"Hello,  it's 
called  a  job!" 

People's  Choice 
Awards 


Desk  clutter 
Rush  Hour  ► 

Premiere  party 
Zenga 


Getting  waxed 

■^  "Stringer's  job 
by  the  time  I'm  29." 

"Can  we  amp  up 
the  funny?" 


Chamomile-peppermint 
high  colonic 

Playboy  Mansion's  Midsummer 
Night's  Bream  pajama  party 


<  Elixir 

MTV  Movie  ► 
Awards 

Secondhand 
smoke 


Practical  Magic 

Hollywood  Galaxy 
bargain  matinee 

Miu  Miu 
■*Tae  Bo 


"I  so  totally  > 
need  a  BMW." 

"What  are  you 
looking  at,  freak?" 


Lite  Brite  set 


Large  Coffee 
Bean  drip 

Fourth  of  July  ►  ^ 
Twilight  lone  marathon 

Phil's  Round-Up  at  I 
the  Farmers  Market] 


Independent  Spirit  Aw 

"Have  you  written  anyf] 
I've  seen?" 

A  There's  SometlM 
About  Mary  \ 

Rental  from 
Rocket  Video  ►! 


•    Jet  Rag  N^ 
Office  drop-bys 

"No  more  free  option 

"I'm  much  better  on  p 
than  in  the  room. 


-ADAM  LEFF  and  RICHARD  RUSHFIELD 


12  0  VANITY     FAIR 
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CHRISTIAN  DIOR  BOUTIQUES:   NEW  YORK   •   BEVERLY  HILLS   •   BAL  HARBOUR   •   SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA 
ASPEN   •   HOUSTON   •  TROY   •   BOSTON   •   LAS  VEGAS   •   HONOLULU   •   MAUI   •   (800)   929-DIOR 
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THREE  GRACES 


MICHELLE  PFEIFFER,  JODIE  FOSTER, 
and  MEG  RYAN,  actresses. 


i 


Commands  at  least  $10  million  per  picture  thanks  to  . . . 
Pfeiffer:  The  Fabulous  Baker  Boys,  Dangerous  Minds,  Batman  Returns. 

Foster:  The  Accused,  The  Silence  of  the  Lambs,  Contact. 
Ryan:  When  Harry  Met  Sally . . . ,  Sleepless  in  Seattle,  You've  Got  Mail. 

Is  routinely  called  . . . 

Pfeiffer:  The  most  beautiful  woman  in  Hollywood. 

Foster:  The  smartest  woman  in  Hollywood. 

Ryan:  The  most  lovable  woman  in  Hollywood. 

Has  cornered  the  market  on  . . . 

Pfeiffer:  Melancholic  beauty. 

Foster:  Searing  intellect. 

Ryan:  Boundless  spunk. 

Became  the  solid  citizen  she  is  by  . . . 

Pfeiffer:  Working  at  a  supermarket  checkout  counter. 

Foster:  Graduating  magna  cum  laude  from  Yale. 

Ryan:  Spending  two  years  on  As  fhe  World  Turns. 

Dreams  about . . . 

Pfeiffer:  Starring  in  a  Georgia  O'Keeffe  biopic. 

Foster:  Appearing  on  Jeopardy. 

Ryan:  Starring  in  a  Sylvia  Plath  biopic. 

Go  figure: 

Pfeiffer:  Bowls  regularly. 

Foster:  Says  she  was  initially  passed  over  for  The  Accused 

because  she  didn't  look  "rape-able"  enough. 

Ryan:  Her  six-year-old  son,  Jack,  hates  movies. 

Maintains  sanity  by  . . . 

Pfeiffer:  Revealing  nothing  personal. 

Foster:  Revealing  nothing  personal. 

Ryan:  Revealing  nothing  personal. 

Photographed  by  Herb  Ritts  at  Smashbox  Studios 
in  Culver  City,  California,  on  January  25,  1 999 
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POWDER  KEG 


NICK  NOLTE,  actor. 

Thirty  nine  films,  which  have 
token  him  from  excitable,  yella-haired  slab  of 

all-American  manhood  (North  Dal/as 

Forty,  48  Hrs.)  to  creased,  burdened  old  hand 

(T/ie  Prince  of  Tides  and 

two  of  last  year's  best  films,  The  Thin  Red  Line  and 

Aff/iifion,  which  has  earned  him  an  Oscar  nomination). 

Born  in  Omaha  in  1941,  he  blew  four  different 
.liege  football  scholarships  by  dropping  out  of  each  school. 
Received  a  suspended  jail  sentence  in  1962 
for  selling  counterfeit  draft  cards. 

Nolte,  the  Bad-Boy  Years:  A  Snapshot 

Catharine  Hepburn,  on  the  set  of  Grace  Quig/ey,  1985: 

"I  hear  you've  been  dead  drunk  in  every  gutter 

in  town,  and  that  has  to  stop." 

Nulte  "I  can't  stop.  I've  got  a  few  more  gutters  to  go." 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  Nolte's  ranch 
in  Malibu  on  January  23,  1 999. 


PRESENCE 


"        QUEEN  LATIFAH;  actress,  rappe'r, 
.  Writer,  self-anointed  royal. 

,'     .•   #         After  growing  up  in  Newark  and  working  at 

Borger  King,  she  spoke  for  ariation  when  she  said  of  acting, 

"It's  not  as  hard  as  being  a  cashier."' Proved  her  point 
by  seamlessly  moving  from  a-thriving  nap  career— five  album; 
(one  gold),  four  Grammy  nominations— to  a  strrng  of  rollicking  fi 
that  began  with  her  sassy-gal  performance 
•     in  Spike  Lee's  Jungle  Fever.  (1991 ) 
and  reached  another  tevel  last  year 
when  she  played  the  smarty-pants  jazz  singer  .• 
in  Living  Out  Loud. 

In  Arabic,  faHfah  means  "sensitive" "(which  she  is)  and 

"delicate"  (which  she  isn't).  The  Queen  still  shares  a  house 

in  Wayne,' New  Jersey,  with  her  mother,  Rita  Bray  Owens. 

Upcoming:  a  nurse  in  The  Bone  CoWector, 
starring  Denzel  Washington.   : 

Lyrics  from  Latifah's  signature  song,  "U.N.IJ.Y"  (1993): 

"Instincts  lead  me. to  another  flow 

Every  time  I  hear  a  brother  calf  a'girl  a  bitch  or  a  ho. 

Trying  to  make,  a  sister  feel  low, 

You  know  allof;that's  got  to  go." 

Photographed  (with  the  Boys  Choir  of  Harlem) 
by  Bruce  Weber  in  New  York  City  on 
December  16,  1998.     . 
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EVERYMAN 


TOM  HANKS,  actor,  writer,  director,  space  buff. 


_  a  new  nomination  for  np  work  in  Saving  Private  Ryan 
The  most  compulsively  likable  man  in  showbiz— no, 
in  America,  period. 
And  the  most  bankable.  To  wit: 

Splash  (1984):  $62  million. 

Big  (1988):  $115  million. 

A  league  of  Their  Own  ( 1 992):  $  1 07  million. 

Philadelphia  (1993):  $201  million. 

Sleepless  in  Seattle  (1993):  $228  million. 

Forrest  Gump  (1994):  $679  million. 

Apollo  73  (1995):  $334  million. 

T-y  Story  ( 1 995):  $354  million. 

Ryan  (1998):  $439  million  (and  counting). 


Jpcoming:  Toy  Story  2;  The  Green  Mile 


in  which,  going  against  type  and  ethnicity, 
e  plays  Dean  MaTtin;  and  Robert  Zemeckis's  Cast  Away. 

jjT  Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz 

at  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 
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BETTE  MID 

Twenty-two  hlms  an 
nominations,  for  her  wor> 
ForfheBoys(1991).Catalysti 

of  Disney  with  her  kr 
and  Out  in  Beverly  1  ageoo 

Fortune.  Mor 
in  The  First  Wives  dub  ocquel 

Susann  in  Andrew 
blor. 

Twenty  air 
Bathhouse  Betty,  a  back  native  yean 

entertaining  gentlemen  who  were  in  towels. 

Voted  the  wo;  est 

Straight  Person"  by  7  998. 

"I'm  more  divine  than  I  ever  was.  And  I'll  tell  you 

why:  Because  I  know  the  meaning  of  divine.  The  key  to 

happiness  is  not  to  be  so  self-involved." 

Photographed  (as  Jacquelini 

in  Los  Angeles  on  February  1,  1999. 


lative  years 
■  in  towels. 
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GWYNETH  PALTROW,  actress,  love  i 

The  official  Muse  of  Miramax  (which  has  produced  . 
ond  Hollywood's  unofficial  First  Girlfriend  (Brad,  then  Ben).  Daught 
and  television  producer  and  film  director  Bruce  I 

Appeared  as  a  teenage  drifter  in  Flesh  and  Bone  (1993),  then  played  Brad  Pitt's 
opitoted  wife  in  Seven  ( 1 995),  other  roles  have  included  the  delightfully  self-absorbec 
Emma  (1996),  the  haughty  Estella  in  Great  Expectations  (1998),  Michael  Dou<^ 
■  jithful  wife  in  A  Perfect  Murder  (1998),  the  de  facto  Juliet  in  Shakespeare  in  Love  ( 1 998 )-for  which 
•  earned  her  first  Academy  Award  nomination— and  a  savvy  American  in  Anthony  Mir    ' 

fhe  Tal&nted  Mr.  Ripley,  co-starring  Matt  Damon  and  Cate  Blanchett.  Prefers  "smal 
*  which  may  explain  why  she  passed  on  Titanic. 

"There  are  not  a  lot  of  people  who  can  relate  when  you  say,  'I've  broken  up  with  my  boyfriend, 
and  it's  been  on  the  cover  of  People  twice.'" 

otographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel 
on  January  25,  1999. 
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NORMAN  LLOYD,  actor,  director,  produ 

Twenty-eight  films.  Perhaps  the  only  living  act. 
to  be  directed  by  Hitchcock,  Orson  Welles,  Charlie  Cha( 
and  Martin  Scorsese. 

A  steady  career  in  film  was  his  for  the  taking— he'd  beer 
Hitchcock's  Spellbound  (1945),  Jean  Renoir's 
The  Southerner  (1945),  and  Chaplin's  Limelight  (1952)- 
Lloyd  veered  into  TV  production  and  direction,  for  Alfr 
Hitchcock  Presents  from  1957  to  1965  and  later  for 
PBS's  Hollywood  Television  Theatre  (including  the  scandalous 
presentation  of  Sfeambafh,  which  portrayed  God  as  a 
Puerto  Rican  locker-room  atte 


'% 


"Why  do  I  do  it?  Because  of  Th 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  speaking  at  a  Civil  \ 

said,  'Through  our  great  good  fortune, 
in  our  youth  our  hearts  were  touched  with  fire.'" 

Photographed  by  Art  Streiber  in  the  Statue  of  Liberty— 

from  whose  torch  Lloyd  memorably 

plunged  to  his  death  in  Alfred  Hitchcock's  Saboteur  ( 1 942)- 

on  December  15,  1998. 
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SIR  IAN  McKELLEN, 
actor,  activist  flavor  of  the  month. 

Only  in  Hollywood  could  a  man  constantly 

referred  to  as  the  World's  Greatest  Living  Shakespearean 

Actor  be  considered  an  overnight  sensation. 

He's  appeared  in  more  than  100  plays  and  24  films,  but  thanks 

to  his  Oscar-nominated  role  as  the  randy 

Frankenstein  director  James  Whale  in  Gods  and  Monsters, 

McKellen,  59,  is  suddenly  a  "hot  property." 

Case  in  point:  his  upcoming  Mission:  Impossible  2. 

He  attended  Cambridge  with  fellow  actors 

Jerek  Jacobi  and  Corin  Redgrave.  His  performance  in  the  Royal 

Shakespeare  Company's  1976  production 

of  Macbeth  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of  stage  acting. 

In  1991— three  years  after  coming  out- 
he  became  Britain's  first  openly  gay  knight.  Only  since  then 
has  he  been  able  to  cry  onstage.  His  most  piquant 
ilrri  role  was  in  Michael  Caton-Jones's  Scandal  ( 1 989),  playing 
British  politician  John  Profumo,  whom 
McKellen  describes  as  a  "raving  heterosexual." 

"Saying  a  gay  man  can't 

convincingly  make  love  to  a  woman  on  the  screen 

-of  course  he  can.  It's  called  acting." 

Photographed  by  David  Hockney  in  Bridlington, 
England,  on  February  2,  1999. 
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LIONESS 


CATHERINE  DENEUVE, 

actress,  bombshell  for  the  ages,  face  of  a  nation. 

Eighty-eight  films,  and  not  one  in 
which  she  looks  even  half  bad.  Played  the  bored  bourgeois 

wife  in  Luis  Bunuel's  ode  to 
Parisian  call  girls,  Belle  de  Jour  ( 1 967],  one  frigid  psych 

in  Roman  Polanski's  Repulsion  (19' 
a  role  Polanski  gave  her  "because  I  needed 

who  could  kill  a  man  with  a  razor";  and 

le  colonial-plantation  owner  in  /ndocfiine  (1992),  for  which 

she  received  an  Oscar  nomination. 

For  no  good  reason, 
made  only  three  Hollywood  films,  including  Tony  Scott's 


memorable  The  Hunger  (1983) 


-memorable  in  that  she  played  a  lesbian  vampire. 

Has  two  adult  children  with  two 

uropean  film  legends:  director  Roger  Vadim,  whom  she 

began  dating  when  she  was  17  years  old,  and 

Marcello  Mastroianni.  Once  dated  John  Travolta.  A 

if  you  ask  nicely,  that  she  is  a  natural  brunette. 

On  looking  like  Catherine  Deneuve: 

"I  get  tired  of  being  asked  about  it,  of  course.  I  hope  that 

people  think  I  am  more  than  that.  I  think  I  am." 

Photographed  by 

Ellen  von  Unwerth  at  the  Millenium  Hilton  hotel  in 

New  York  City  on  February  5,  1999. 
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JEAN-PAUL  BELMONDO, 

actor,  producer,  heartthrob. 

The  French  were  the  first  to  idolize 

Charles  Bronson,  so  the  Gallic  cult  of  Belmondo 

makes  sense.  And,  anyway,  aesthetics 

quickly  fall  by  the  wayside  once  you  pop  Godard's 

Breath/ess  (1959)  into  the  VCR  and 

see  Belmondo  in  all  his  amoral,  unrepentant  he-manliness. 

HLs-performance  drew  favorable  comparisons 

to  Bogart  and  Brando— comparisons  which  Belmondo,  being 

Belmondo,  did  nothing  to  discourage. 

Officially,  his  studly  reputation  was  sealed 

with  three  roles:  the  secret  agent  in  That  Man  from  Rio  (1963), 

the  Marxist  thief  in  Louis  Malle's  Le  Vo/eur  ( 1 967), 

and  the  roguish  tobacco  farmer  in  Truffaut's  Mississippi  Mermaid 

(1969).  At  66,  he's  made  73  films,  and  still  insists 

on  doing  his  own  stunts— dangling  from  choppers,  jumping 

off  speeding  motorcycles,  and  wrestling  tigers. 

Unofficially,  his  studly  reputation  was 
sealed  with  his  torrid  romance  with  Ursula  Andress— 

not  to  mention  affairs  with  Brigitte  Bardot 

and  Laura  Antonelli.  They,  like  all  of  his  French  fans, 

are  part  of  "le  Belmondisme." 

"Everyone  knows  that  an  ugly 
guy  with  a  good  line  gets  the  chicks." 

Photographed  by  Peter  Lindbergh  at  the  Theatre 
des  Varietes  in  Paris  on  January  27,  1 999. 
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LIONESS 


NICOLE  KIDMAN,  actress,  First  Wife  of  Hollywood. 

Twenty-two  films  and  one  notable  Broadway  engagement: 

Tfie  Blue  (pant,  pant!)  Room,  in  which  she  plays  five  roles  and-as  the  British 

tabloids  liked  to  say-gets  her  kit  off.  Cor  blimey! 

Specialties 

Babe  with  a  Ph.D.:  Days  of  Thunder  ( 1 990), 

Batman  Forever  (1995),  Trie  Peacemaker  (1997).  Existentially  Tortured  Blueblood: 

Billy  Bathgate  (1991 ),  Far  and  Away  (1992), 

The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  (1996).  Lustful  Psycho:  Mo/ice  (1993)  and, 

most  memorably,  To  Die  For  (1995). 

For  all  we  know,  she'll  get  to  combine  all  three  roles  in 

Stanley  Kubrick's  long-aborning,  mystery-shrouded  Eyes  Wide  Shut,  in  which 

she  and  her  husband,  Tom  Cruise,  play  sexually 

adventurous  psychoanalysts. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  Manhattan's  Booth  Theatre  on 
January  18,  1999. 
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OLD  DEVILS 

SEAN  CONNERY  and  MICHAEL  CAI 

actors,  mates,  eminences  grises. 

Credits: 

Connery:  66  films,  including  Marnie  ( 1 96 

The  Hill  (1965),  The  Man  Who 

Would  Be  King  (1975),  The  Untouchabk 

(1987),  which  earned  him  an  Oscar, 

Indiana  Jones  and  the  Last  Crusade  (198' 

The  Russia  House  (1990), 

Rising  Sun  (1993),  and  the  upcoming 

thriller  Entrapment, 

co-starring  Catherine  Zeta-Jones. 

Caine:  90  films,  including  Sleuth  (1972) 

Dressed  to  Kill  (1980), 

Educating  Rita  (1983),  Hannah  and  Hei 

Sisters  (1986),  which  earned  him 

an  Oscar,  Little  Voice  ( 1 998),  and  The  Gc 

House  Rules,  later  this  year. 


Star-making  role: 

>nnery:  Oversexed  spy  in  seven  James  Bond 

films,  including  From  Russia 

with  Love  (1963),  GoJdfinger  (1964), 

and  Diamonds  Are  Forever  (1971 ). 

Caine:  Oversexed  cad  in  Alfie  (1966). 

Boldest  move: 
Connery:  Dropping  the  Bond  thing. 
Caine:  Keeping  his  Cockney  accent. 

On  aging: 

Connery:  "These  days,  I  like  my  orange 

juice  shaken,  not  stirred." 

aine:  "I'm  not  middle-aged  anymore.  I  don't 

know  many  people  who  are  120." 

Most  bizarre  connection: 
Connery:  Was  a  Mr.  Universe  contestant 

(Scotland,  1953). 

Caine:  Married  to  a  former  Miss  World 

ontestant,  Shakira  Caine  (Guyana,  1967). 

Photographed  by  Michael  O'Neill 
il  the  Parker  Meridien  hotel  in  New  York  City 
on  November  22,  1998. 


NEXT  BIG  ONE 


CATE  BLANCHETT,  actress. 

Shopworn  adjective  used  by 
every  film  critic  on  earth:  luminous. 

Has  been  imprisoned  as  a  P.O.W. 

in  Paradise  Road  (1997),  as  a  Protestant  in  Elizabeth 

( 1 998)— a  role  which  won  her  a 

Golden  Globe  and  an  Oscar  nomination— and,  metaphorically, 

as  a  compulsive  gambler  in  Oscar  and  Lucinda  (1997). 

Stars  she's  beaten  out  for  roles:  Sharon  Stone,  Meg  Ryan, 
Winona  Ryder  (for  Oscar  and  Lucinda),  and  Kate  Winslet  (for  Elizabeth). 

Co-stars  she's  made  out  with:  Ralph  Fiennes,  in  Oscar  and  lucinda, 
Joe  Fiennes,  in  Elizabeth.  ("Very  good  gene  pool,  those  boys.") 

Telltale  sign  that  she's  as  smart  as  they  say  she  is:  Still  lives  in  her  native 

Australia  with  her  husband,  screenwriter 

Andrew  Upton.  "I'm  the  Next  Big  One?,"  Blanchett  asks.  "Yeah, 

the  next  one  for  about  five  minutes." 

Upcoming:  Pushing  Tin,  alongside  John  Cusack  and 

Billy  Bob  Thornton,  and  a  bit  part  in  Anthony  Minghella's 

The  Talented  Mr.  Ripley. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in  Palm  Springs 
on  December  5,  1998 
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MINI-MOGULS 

y,  ERIC  FEUNER  and  TIM  BEVAN,  producers 

^     If  only  producers  were  always  rewarded 

;  >r  passing  over  |aded  A-list  stars  in  order  to  hire  obscure 

Indian  directors  and  Australian  actresses. 

Iftfter  pinning  their  faith  on  Shekhar  Kapur  and  Cate  Blanchett  in 

Elizabeth,  the  charismatic  co-chairmen  of 

white-hot  Working  Title  Films  officially  became  the  toasts 

of  Hollywood— a  refreshing 

development,  since  they  live  and  work  in  London. 

Fellner,  39,  and  Bevan,  41,  have  lately 
impiled  the  best  resume  this  side  of  the  Weinsteins,  having  earned 

more  than  $1  billion  and  21  Oscar  nominations 
,?  for  FJi'zabefh-thanks  to  their  impossibly  sharp  business  acumen 

(Four  Weddings  and  a  Funeral,  Bean)  and  their 
ncanny  knack  for  giving  Americans  what  they  need  (Dead  Man 
Walking,  Fargo)  rather  than  what  they  want. 

Next  up:  the  romantic  comedy  Notfing  Hill,  starring 
Julia  Roberts  and  Hugh  Grant. 

Working  Title  was  an  indie  before  it  was 
bought  by  PolyGram,  which  was  then  acquired  by  Seagram's 

Edgar  Bronfman  Jr.  Now  Bronfman  is  reportedly 
gmg  the  partners  to  sign  with  Universal,  a  division  of  Seagram's. 

Several  other  studios  are  courting  them  as  well. 

Bevan  is  said  to  be  the  Don  Simpson  to  Fellner's 

Jerry  Bruckheimer.  "I'm  extremely  decisive,"  Bevan  explains, 

"and  he's  extremely  charming." 

Photographed  by  Lorenzo  Agius  at  the  Museum 
of  the  Moving  Image  in  London  on  January  29,  1999. 


CURVEBALL 


DONALD  SUTHERLAND,  actor 

Ninety  films 

lli»  Idinfu  parformanca  as  Sleva  Prefonlaine's  track  coach 

in  RiihtJi  I  lo wne  s  Willi,  ml  I  units  would  never  have 

IMmtd  '"  I'*1  hi  'he  cardi  back  in  the  60s,  when  Sutherland'; 

lonkuiess  and  bug  eyes  consigned  him  to  horror  films 

I  Hi  Fourth  movie,  Die!  Die!  My  Dor/ing/,  was  also  Tallulah  Bonkli 

lust  )  Bui  siineM'A'S'H  (1970),  in  which  he  originated  the  r 

of  Howkeye  Pierce,  he  has  emerged  as  the  best  actor 

of  tin  Bealty  Hoffman  Redford  generation  not  to  have  been 

nominated  for  an  Academy  Award.  Notable  omissions: 

K/ufe  ( 1971 ),  /nvasion  of  the  Body  Snatchers  (1978),  and 

Ordinary  People  (1980). 

Foui  ol  Sutherland's  five  children  are  named  after  directors 

Kiefer,  for  Warren  Kiefer,  director  of  Sutherland's 

In  si  film  Cash's  of  the  Living  Dead  (1964);  Roeg,  for  Nicolas  R„ 

who  directed  Sutherland  opposite  Julie  Christie  in 

Don  I  Look  Now  (1973);  Rossif,  for  French  documentarian 

Frederic  Rossif,  and  Angus  Redford, 

for  Robert  Redford,  who  directed  Ordinary  People. 

Good  thing  he  didn  t  have  a  child  after  doing 

Six  Degrees  of  Separation  ( 1993),  whose  director 

was  Fred  Schepisi. 

Photographed  (as  Paul  Gauguin)  by  Herb  Ritts  at 

Smashbox  Studios  in  Culvei  City  California, 

on  December  4.  1998 
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BOYFRIEND 


:UPERT  EVERETT,  actor,  author,  ambassador  to  Straight  America. 

.enty-five  films,  including  Another  Country  (1984),  as  a  schoolboy  turned  spy; 
The  Madness  of  King  George  (1994),  as  an  effete  Prince  of  Wales; 
est  Friend's  Wedding  ( 1 997),  as  the  Bacharach-singing  gay  confidant;  and  Shakespeare 
in  Love  (1998),  as  a  professionally  competitive  Christopher  Marlowe. 

'/  Best  Friend's  Wedding  was  re-shot  after  test-screening  audiences  revolted  against  the  idea  of 
Roberts's  ending  up  with  an  anonymous  straight  guy.  (Julia  ended  up  with  Rupert  instead.) 

It  of  acting  school  for  insubordination.  Once  sent  a  pubic  hair  to  a  critical  theatergoer. 
Has  cheerfully  discussed  his  past  experiences  as  a  "rent  boy." 

I   Upcoming:  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  in  which  he'll  play  Oberon 

I  Michelle  Pfeiffer  and  Kevin  Kline,  and  The  Next  Best  Thing,  a  romantic  comedy 
he  wrote  for  himself  and  his  friend  Madonna, 
f  his  semi-autobiographical  novel,  He//o  Darling,  Are  You  Working?:  "By  the  time 
he  was  eight  he  knew  he  would  never  be  a  Great  Actress." 
Photographed  by  Helmut  Newton  in  Miami  Beach,  Florida, 
on  January  21,  1999. 
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MIKE  MYERS,  actor,  comedian,  writer,  groovester. 

Ten  films,  more  than  a  few  of  which  have  included  an 
d  characterization  of  a  British  person.  Which  makes  sense 
since  Myers  is  Canadian.  For  example: 

'ayne's  World  2  (1993):  Features  stoned  British  roadie, 
forever  droning  on  about  Ozzy  Osbourne. 

Married  an  Axe  Murderer  (1993):  Contains  pivotal  scene 

involving  drunk  bagpiper  ("A  piper  is  down.'"); 
ploys  haggis  as  a  plot  device;  includes  gratuitous  swipes 
at  the  shape  of  Scottish  heads. 

Austin  Powers:  International  Man  of  Mystery  (1997): 
culmination  of  Myers's  Anglo-fascination;  "shagadeli 
enters  the  American  lexicon. 

Next  up:  Austin  Powers:  The  Spy  Who  Shagged  Me. 

"Britain  is  interesting  from  a  dental  standpoint. 
They  won  the  war,  but  they  lost  their  teeth. 

Photographed  by  David  LaChapelle 
in  Los  Angeles  on  February  7,  1999. 
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MERYL  STREEP, 
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ie's  earned  every  superlative  exce 

Ty  Cobb  of  Hollywood.  In  the  Oscar-nomination  rac 

Streep  has  the  highest  batting  average  in  history 

among  heavy  hitters-.393-wifh  1 1  nominations  in  28  films, 

including  last  year's  One  True  Thing.  (By  contrast,  Katharine 

iepbum's  average  is  a  middling  .255,  Bette  Davis's  a  meager  .111' 

Streep,  49,  has  won  two  Hollywood  batting  crowns 

St— in  1979  (Kramer  vs.  Kramer)  and  1982  (Sophie's  Cr- 

Has  famously  mastered  at  least  six  foreign  accents 
-Polish,  British,  Danish,  Australian,  Italian,  Irish-but  spends  muc 
time  at  home  in  Connecticut,  where  she  lives 
with  her  husband,  sculptor  Donald  Gummer,  and  their  four  children. 

Upcoming:  a  music  teacher  in  Wes  Craven's  50  Violins,  pinch- 
ig  for  the  film's  original  star,  Madonna,  who  replaced  Streep  in  Evita 

"Whoever  is  playing  her  lover  is  in  love  with  her,     ^0^^f 
whoever  is  playing  the  villain  is  a  little  scared  of  her,  and 
whoever  is  playing  the  best  friend  is  her  best  friend. 
She  shifts  her  soul  slightly,  and  I  don't  know  that  there's  ever  been 
anyone  who  ever  worked  in  films  who's  ever  done 
it  quite  that  way."  —Mike  Nichols, 
-  directed  Streep  in  Silkwood  (1983),  Heartburn  (1986), 
and  Postcards  from  the  Edge  (1990). 

Photographed  by  Herb  Ritts 

as  she  prepared  for  the  Golden  Globes 

in  Los  Angeles  on  January  24,  1999. 
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FACE 


LOR  ETTA  YOUNG,  actress. 

That  she  made  nearly 
films  in  just  25  years  is  impressive, 
lat  she  worked  with  Frank  Copra 
J931),  John  Ford  [Four  Men  and  a  Prayer,  1938), 
Belles  [The  Stranger,  1946)  is  extraordinary 
■d  with  Clark  Gable,  Spencer  Tracy,  Cory  Grant, 
^r  Cooper,  Douglas  Fairbanks  Jr., 

Power,  and  James  Cagney  is  a  total  mmdbio  >"^ 

I 

Oscar,  in  1948,  for  her  portrayal 

)ta  lass  in  The  Farmer';  Daughter,  beatii 

^*ell  (Mourning  B'-romes  £/ecfra). 

be  the  queen  of  Eisenhower-era  matrons 

h  ran  for  ^ight  ferociously  chipper  years 

op'  .    daughter,  Judy  Lewis, 
jbie  were  her  biological  parents 
who  had  co-starred  in 
'  ie  then  married  actor,  ho»  neither 
or  denied 

i  Young; 
i  you.  A  movie  ;lar  " 

/  Firooz  Zahedi  at  Young's  house 
rings  on  Januc -  n*ll,nQO 
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FAMIGLIA 

JOHN,  AIDA,  and  NICK  TURTURRO,  actors. 

The  New  York-reared  Turturro 

brood  is  the  best  thing  to  happen  to  ethnicized 

urban  grit  since  Sidney  Lumet.  John, 

the  eldest  at  42,  has  been  in  40  movies,  including  6  of 

Spike  Lee's  (most  memorably  as  the  raging  pizza-parlor  prince 

in  Do  the  Right  Thing)  and  3  of  the 

Coen  brothers'  (most  memorably  in  the  title  role  in 

Barton  Fink).  He  was  nominated  for  a  Golden  Globe 

in  1994  for  his  portrayal  of  Herbie  Stempel 

in  Quiz  Show,  and  lives  in  Brooklyn  with  his  wife, 

actress  Katherine  Borowitz. 

Forever  yelling  out  of  tenement  windows,  36-year-old 

cousin  Aida  has  appeared  in  28  films.  Most  of  them, 

including  Barry  Levinson's  Sleepers  (1996),  Woody  Allen's 

Celebrity  (1998),  and  Martin  Scorsese's 

upcoming  Bringing  Out  the  Dead,  have  been 

set  in  New  York. 

Nick,  37,  best  known  as  Detective  James  Martinez  on  NYPD 

Blue,  has  appeared  in  1 1  films,  including  2  Lee  movies 

with  his  big  brother-Mo'  Better  Blues  (1990)  and  Jungle  Fever 

(1991  )-and  the  red-sauce  sleeper  Federal  Hill  (1994). 

Aida  has  acted  in  John's  two  directorial  efforts, 

with  Nick  in  the  autobiographical  Mac  (1997),  and  in 

llluminata  ( 1 998).  The  three  appeared  together  in 

Sam  Henry  Kass'sThe  Search  for  One-Eyed  Jimmy  (1996). 


and  fuck  you  again." 
-John  on  the  typecasting  of  Italian-Amer 

Photographed  by  Michael  O'N 
ot  the  Cucci  civic  center  in  Jersey  City,  N 
on  December  ri,  \r   o. 
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JEAN  RENO,  actor. 

Finally:  a  star  that  mallgoers  and 

Francophile  cineasts  can  agree  on.  He  was 

the  acid-throwing  roughneck  in 

La  Femme  Nikita  (1990),  the  hit  man  with  a  heart 

of  gold  in  The  Professional  ( 1 994),  a  well-turned-out  spy 

in  Mission:  Impossible  (1996),  and  one  of 
Robert  De  Niro's  partners  in  Ronin  (1998),  which  Reno 

says  he  enjoyed  because  the  script  called  for 

"no  words."  Less  joyful,  he  says,  was  Godzilla  (1998), 

whose  script  called  for  no  plot. 

In  France,  Reno  is  the  biggest  movie  sex  symbol 

since  Gerard  Depardieu  (which  tells  you 

something  about  the  French).  Nevertheless,  his  good  friend 

(and  five-time  collaborator)  Luc  Besson,  the  director, 

refused  to  cast  Reno  in  the  title  role  of  the  upcoming  Joan  of  Ar 

adding,  "Not  even  if  you  shave." 

"The  problem  with  France  is  that  80  percent  of  the  films 

I  do  are  standard,  intimate,  romantic  things, 

and  I  don't  like  that.  It's  always  from  the  director's 

point  of  view— you  know,  his  dick." 

Photographed  by  Michael  O'Neill 

at  La  Goulue  in  New  York  City 

on  September  21,  1998. 


SVENGALI 


ED  LIMATO,  agent  of  agents. 

Loves  his  clients  with  such  ferocious  intensity 
that  he  has  been  known  to  cry  when  they  don't  heed  his  advic 

which  is  virtually  always  sound.  (Memo  to  fledgling 

agents:  Try  emotion.)  Was  recently  named  co-president  of  ICM 

where  he  has  worked  since  1988,  fearlessly  representing 

an  A-list  that  includes  Dustin  Hoffman,  Richard  Gere,  Michelle  Pfeiffer, 

Denzel  Washington,  Winona  Ryder,  Mel  Gibson,  Liam  Neeson,  and  Dennis  Quaid. 

A  former  disc  jockey  from  New  York,  Limato,  62,  started  the  old-fashioned  way: 

muling  letters  and  muffin  baskets  in  ICM's  mailroom,  ascending  the 
ranks,  and  defecting  to  the  William  Morris  Agency,  where  he  worked  in  the  80s. 

Legendary  status  was  assured  when  he  talked  a  struggling 
Richard  Gere  out  of  turning  down  Pretty  Woman.  Every  y«ar,  he  thr~ 
one  of  the  biggest  pre-Oscar  parties  in  town. 

"As  an  agent,  it's  easy.  You  are  who  you  represent." 

Photographed  (with  assistants  Evan  Tripoli  and  Jim  Osborne) 

by  Firooz  Zahedi  at  Limato's  home  in  Beverly 

Hills  on  January  15,  1999. 
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.I  Defined  himself  by  playing  .. . 

I  pntihero  of  HBO's  The  Larry  Sanders  Shov 
BTrf'Splendor  in  the  Grass  (1961),  Shampoo  (19 
eds  (1981),  which  won  him  an  Oscar  for  best 


words,  himself, 
n  Can  Waif  (1 


Uses  Hollywood  to  . . . 

Shandling:  Deconstruct  Hollywood  {The  Larry  Sanders  Show). 

Beatty:  Deconstruct  politics  (Reds;  Bulworfh,  1998). 

Solved  his  Wpman  Problem  thanks  to  . . . 
landling:  Daily  Zen  meditation.  Beatty:  Annette  Bening.  - 

Helped  out  his  chum  by  . . . 
Shandling:  Appearing  with  Beatty  in  Love  Affair  (1996)  and  the  upcoming  comedy  Town  and  Country. 


Personal  credo  . . . 
"My  friends  tell  me  that  I  have  an  intimacy  issue-but  I  don't  think  they  know  me." 
Beatty:  "If  you  have  something  to  hide,  then  hide  it." 

Photographed  by  Michael  O'Neill  at  Solo  Studio  in  Los  Angeles  on  January  25,  1999. 
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SEPH  FIENNES,  actor,  smolderer 

Only  five  films, 

but  two  of  them,  Elizabeth  and 

haxespeare  in  love,  happen  to  have 

been  among  last  year's  best, 
ind  afforded  him  the  chance  to  make 

passionate  on-screen  love  to 
late  Blanchett  and  Gwyneth  Paltrow. 

Upcoming:  The  Very 
nought  of  You,  a  romantic  comedy  with 

Monica  Potter  and  Rufus  Sewell, 
d  Forever  Mine,  Paul  Schroder's  latest, 
co-starring  Gretchen  Mol. 

A  few  years  ago,  arriving 
in  Hollywood  as  "Ralph's  brother," 

he  met  a  studio  executive 

who  said,  "Love  your  work,  Joe." 

When  Joe  asked  what  he 

had  seen  him  in,  the  executive 

replied,  "Nothing." 

"In  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

you  don't  go  for  Romeo,  a  turgid 

turd  yawning  on  about  love. 

You  go  for  Mercutio, 
the  one  with  the  cock  jokes." 

Photographed  by  Herb  Ritts  in 
London  on  June  25,  1998. 
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JON  VOIGHT  and  ANGELINA  JOLIE, 

actors,  father  and  daughter. 

Voighf:  60  years  old,  30  films,  three 

Academy  Award  nominations,  one  Oscar,  for  playing  a  disabled 

Vietnam  vet  in  Hal  Ashby's 

Coming  Home.  From  his  cowpoke  breakthrough  in 

lidnight  Cowboy  (1969)  and  onward  through  Deliverance  (1972), 

Conracfc  (1974),  and  Coming  Home  (1978), 

he  was  the  embodiment  of  boyish  sensitivity  scarred  by  life's 

harsh  realities.  He  has  since  resurfaced  as 

one  of  filmdom's  most  reliable  weirdos/menaces  with 

Mission:  Impossible  (1996);  U-Turn,  The  Rainmaker)  Rosewood 

ond  Anaconda  (1997);  and  The  General  and  Enemy        >' 

i  of  the  State  (1998).  W; 

/Jolie:  23  years  old,  14  films,  plus  a  pou 
half-naked  promenade  through  the  streets  of  New 

in  the  Rolling  Stones'  risible  video  for 

"Anybody  Seen  My  Baby,"  in  which  she  plays  an  ecd 

-iursued  by  Mick  Jagger.  Two-time  Golden  Globe  Awao: 

for  the  TV  movies  George  Wallace 

(1997,  in  whidh  she  played  the  Alabama  governor's 

second  wife)  and  Gia  (1998,  in  which  she 

played  the  heroin-addicted  model  Gia  Carangi). 

Angelina,  an  avowed  bad  girl,  wears  death  tattoos 

and  rubber  clothes,  and  likes 

to  play  with  knives.  Some  of  this  seems  to  have 

rubbed  off  on  her  old  man. 

Photographed  by  Herb  Ritts  at  Club  Ed  in  Lancaster, 
California,  on  December  12,  1998. 


,M!e  ORIGINALS 


KIRK  DOUGLAS,  actor,  and  RAY  STARK,  producer 

They've  been  playfully  yanking  each  other's  chains  since  the 

early  1950s,  when  Stark,  who  was  then  a  top  agent,  signed  Douglas  as  a  client. 

(Stark  also  represented  Marilyn  Monroe  and  Richard  Burton.) 

Possessed  of  the  most  famous  chin  in  Hollywood,  Douglas,  82,  has  made  74  films— 

frequently  involving  angry  men  with  little  patience— and  earned  three  Oscar  nominations, 

for  his  roles  in  Champion  (1949),  The  Bad  and  the  Beautiful  (1952), 

and  Lust  for  life  (1956).  He  also  won  a  lifetime-achievement  Oscar  in  1995. 

He  worked  with  Burt  Lancaster  six  times,  and  they  called  each  other  "Koik"  and  "Boit." 

Stark,  83,  has  personally  produced  26  films,  and  his  companies  have 

produced  more  than  250.  He  has  earned  two  Oscar  nominations  for  films  about  bullheaded, 

unpredictable  women,  Funny  Girl  (1968)  and  The  Goodbye  Girl  (1977). 

He  has  made  four  films  with  Barbra  Streisand 

and  eight  with  Neil  Simon,  including  The  Sunshine  Boys  (1975). 

Stark  and  Douglas  are  such  good  friends  that  when  Stark's  son,  Peter,  died  from 

a  fail  in  1970,  Douglas  read  the  eulogy.  But  perhaps  the  best  indication 

of  their  mutual  affection  is  the  fact  that  they've  never  collaborated  on  a  film. 

Photographed  by  Michael  O'Neill  in  Stark's  house  in 
Los  Angeles  on  January  26,  1999. 


DARLING 


RENEE  ZELLWEGER,  actress,  the  new  Jean  Arthur 

Memorable  roles: 

frowsy  schoolteacher  who  falls  for  brutish  pulp 

novelist  in  The  Whole  Wide  World  (1996); 

Tom  Cruise's  lovably  doofy  girl  Friday  in  Jerry  Maguire  (1996), 

the  film  which  christened  her  gum-snapping 

celebrity;  an  exisfentially  tortured  Hasidic  wife-that's  right,  Hosid/c 

—in  A  Price  Above  Rubies  (1998);  an  uptight  journalist  in  the 

terminally  weepy  One  True  Thing  (1998). 

Just  look  at  her:  is  it  any  wonder 

that  she  used  to  be  a  cheerleader,  that  she's  often  mistaken  for  the 

earnest  folksinger  Jewel,  or  that  she  has 

turned  down  roles  because  she  couldn't  bring  her  beloved 

Labrador,  Dylan,  onto  the  set? 

"If  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  can 
keep  his  name,  I  can  darn  well  keep  mine." 

Photographed  by  Bruce  Weber  in  the 
penthouse  of  the  Chateau  Marmont  in  Los  Angel 
on  November  18,  1998. 
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LIGHT  TOUCH 


TANLEY  DONEN,  director,  producer,  choreographer. 

Twenty-seven  films. 

Hollywood's  finest  confectioner  of 

,.»d<entury  delights.  Loosed  Gene  Kelly  and  Frank  Sinatra 

on  Manhattan  in  On  the  Town  (1949); 

sent  Kelly  a-splashin'  down  the  street  in  Singin'  in  the  Rain  (1952); 

betrothed  Jane  Powell  to  Howard  Keel  in  Seven  Brides  for 

Seven  Brothers  (1954);  whirled  Fred  Astaire 

and  Audrey  Hepburn  through  Paris  in  Funny  Face  (1957); 

let  Hepburn  fall  rapturously  in  love  with 

Cory  Grant  in  Charade  (1963). 

Last  year,  upon  receiving  his  Oscar  for  lifetime  achievement, 

the  then  73-year-old  Donen  gave  the  most  charming 

acceptance  speech  in  history,  breaking 

into  a  soft-shoe  and  singing  "Cheek  to  Cheek." 

"If  we  remade  Singin'  in  the  Rain  today,  when  Gene  Kelly 

sings  in  the  rain  I  think  he'd  be 

looking  around  to  make  sure  he  wosn' 

going  to  get  mugged." 

Photographed  by  Michael  O'N 
Drive  In  Studio  in  New  York  C 
on  July  16,  1998. 
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JERRY  BRUCKHEIMER'S  PICKUP  HOCKEY  LEAGUE 

Since  1993,  it's  been  the  hottest  game  in  town 

every  Sunday— thanks  to  Bruckheimer,  who,  having  produced  Top  Gun,  The  Rock, 

and  Armageddon,  knows  a  few  things  about  action. 

The  players:  ( 1 )  film  editor  Carl  McKay,  (2)  promoter  Rick  Munro, 
3)  actor  Scott  Wolf,  (4)  actor  Cuba  Gooding  Jr.,  (5)  producer  Max  Schwartz,  (6)  actor  Greg  Collins, 

(7)  manager  Alan  lezman,  (8)  producer  Tag  Mendillo,  (9)  actor  Chad  Lowe, 
,0)  producer  Ken  Olandt,  (11)  producer  Andrew  Form,  (12)  actor  Chris  Nelson,  (13)  writer  Jason  Elen, 

(14)  producer  Michael  Rotenberg,  (15)  actor  Joe  Kelly,  (16)  actor  Billy  Devlin, 
i   (17)  Priority  Records  president  Bryan  Turner,  (18)  sports  agent  Pat  Brisson,  (19)  actor  Alan  Thicke, 

(20)  director  Rick  Rosenthal,  (21 )  producer  Peter  Winther,  (22)  actor  Kiefer  Sutherland, 
J)  actor  Erik  Lindsay,  (24)  Jerry  Bruckheimer,  (25)  writer  Michae!  Piatt,  (26)  actor  Michael  Rosenbaum, 
(27)  producer  Barry  Josephson,  (28)  location  sijouf  Matthew  Chamberlin, 
(29)  Sony  Pictures  Classics  co-president  Tom  Bernard,  (30)  photographer  Prank  Masi. 

Occasional  ringers:  Tom  Cruise,  Wayne  Gretzky,  Denis  Leary,  Mike  Myers. 

Photographed  by  Sam  Jones  at  the  Iceoplex  hockey  rink        ^^*-V 

in  Los  Angeles  on  January  17,  1999.  Mk    \0 _  "" 


PROFESSIONAL 

ERNEST  LEHMAN, 

writer,  producer,  director. 

Lehman,  perhaps  the  greatest 
screenwriter  in  history,  has  earned  four  best- 
screenplay  Oscar  nominations.  His  films 
include  Sabrina  ( 1 954),  Sweet  Smell  of  Success  ( 1 957), 
North  by  Northwest  ( 1 959),  Wesf  Side 
Story  (1961 ),  The  Sound  of  Music  (1965),  and 
Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf?  ( 1 966). 

Two  reasons  why  screenwriters  confuse 

Lehman  with  a  god:  Persuaded  Alfred  Hitchcock 

that  Cary  Grant  should  be  chased  by  a 

crop-dusting  plane  (rather  than  a  tornado)  in  North 

by  Northwest.  Persuaded  Billy  Wilder 
to  keep  Bogart  and  Hepburn  out  of  bed  in  Sabrina. 

While  he  worked  with  Hitchcock, 
the  two  spent  much  of  their  time  discussing  dinner,  other 

people's  films,  the  morning  headlines,  the  stock 

market,  the  president,  Lew  Wasserman,  the  Middle  East; 

at  other  times,  they  sat  in  stony  silence. 

Letter  to  the  editor  of  Newsweek, 
May  17,  1954,  and  Newsweek's  response: 
"Pride  of  authorship,  innate  immodesty,  and 
the  usual  desire  for  recoflnition 
lead  me  to  understandable  disap 
failure  to  make  any  refereno 
to  the  screenplay  of  'Executive  Suii 
tribute  to  the  picture.  —  Ern< 

"With  deep  remorse^ 
determination  to  give  recog 
recognition  is  due,  Newsweek 

Ernest  Lehman  with  the  auAorship  of 

the  screenplay  adapted  from 

Cameron  Hawley's  best  seller 

'Executive  Suite.'" 

Photographed  by  Art  Streiber  in 

Ventura  County,  California— not  far  from  where 

North  by  Northwest's  crop-duster  scene 

was  filmed— on  August  12,  1998. 
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GRANDE  DAME 


OLIVIA  DE  HAVILLAND,  actress. 

Fifty  films;  five  Academy  Award  nominations;  two  Oscars. 

Began  her  movie  career  as 

Errol  Flynn's  kewpie  in  30s  swashbucklers 

such  as  Captain  Blood  (1935) 

and  The  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood  (1938).  Then,  in  1939, 

came  her  breakthrough  role,  as  Miss  Melanie 

in  Gone  with  the  Wind.  At  82,  she  has  outlived  all  the  film's 

other  leading  actors  by  more  than  30  years. 

Has  feuded  publicly  with  her  sister,  actress 

Joan  Fontaine,  and  headed  off  Bette  Davis's  feud  with  another 

Joan,  Crawford,  by  replacing  the  latter  in 

Robert  Aldrich's  sicko  classic,  Hush  . . .  Hush,  Sweet  Charlotte  ( 1 964] 

Her  greatest  film  triumphs,  in  the  40s  melodramas 
To  Each  His  Own  (1946)  and  The  Heiress  (1949),  were  hard- 
earned.  In  the  early  40s,  she  fought  with  the 
Warner  Bros,  suits  over  the  kinds  of  roles  she  was  getting. 
She  was  suspended  for  six  months. 
When  her  seven-year  contract  was  up,  they 

wouldn't  release  her,  saying  that 

she  still  owed  them  six  months'  worth  of  work. 

She  sued,  and  the  landmark  ruling  that  she  won— 

limiting  actor-studio  contracts 

to  seven  years— is  still  referred  to  as 

the  De  Havilland  Decision. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at 
de  Havilland's  Paris  home  on  February  14,  1998. 
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PRINCE 

LEONARDO  DiCAPRIO,  actoi  ph. 

Sixteen  films.  The  1 40-pound  slip  of  a  human  being  at  the  white-hot  center  o 
celebrity-and,  for  that  matter,  Woody  Alan's  Celebrity  ( 1 998). 

Other  notable  roles 
Johnny  Depp's  retarded  brother  in  Whaf's  Eai  ng  Gilbert  Grape?  (lt| 
which  earned  him  an  Academy  Award  nomination;  poeti    jock  in  The  Basketball  Diaries  ( 1 995); 
MTV-style  lover  in  William  Shakespear    s  Romeo  andJuTiet 


icture  called  Titanic  (199 

ovel  by  Alex  Garland. 

Estimated  number  of  Leo  Web  sites:  500. 

■er  of  Leo  biographies  which  have  made  the  New  York  Times 
best-seller  list:  5.  •: 

Number  of  Leo  books  in  print:  1 1. 

DiCaprio's  legendary  capacity  for  night-crawling  developed  eorly-when  he  was  five, 
he  was  kicked  off  the  set  of  Romper  Room  for  excessive  romping. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  the  Derby  in 
Los  Angeles  on  April  17,  1998. 
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DEFINITELY  RAY-BAN 


The  learn!  and  hated  head  of 
Columbia  Pictures,  Harry  Colin, 
created  Kim  Novak  to  be  his 
perfect  blonde  star,  and  with  her 
performance  in  Alfred  Hitchcock's 
Vertigo,  she  seemed  to  have 
fulfilled  his  dream.  But,  in  1957, 
she  fell  in  love  with  Sammy 
Davis  Jr.,  who,  with  his  immense 
popularity,  was  breaking  the 
race  barrier  of  a  firmly  segregated 
entertainment  industry. 
SAM  KASHNER  chronicles 
the  backlash  against  their  affair, 
the  alleged  Mob  hit  ordered 
by  Cohn  which  forced  Davis  to 
marry  black  singer  Loray  White, 
and  the  heartbreaking 
coda  to  the  romance  that 
Hollvwood  forbade 
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UNLUCKY  IN  LOVE 

Sammy  Davis  Jr.  leaps 

for  photographer  Phil  Stern. 

circa  1949.  Opposite. 

kim  Novak  photographed  by 

Milton  H.  Greene.  1955. 

"I  was  suddenly  in  the  eye 

of  a  hurricane."  she  said  of 

her  affair  with  Davis 


Novak  was  Harry  Cohn's  revenge  on  Rita 
Hay  worth.  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  was  Kim  No- 
vak's revenge  on  Harry  Cohn.  What  began 
as  a  boldface  item  in  Dorothy  Kilgallen's 
gossip  column  in  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  threatened  to  become  a  national 
scandal  on  the  eve  of  America's  long  strug- 
gle for  civil  rights. 

It  started  in  1957  at  Chicago's  most  fa- 
mous nightclub,  Chez  Paree.  The  man 
known  as  "the  greatest  entertainer  in  the 
world"  was  onstage,  the  smoke  from  his 
cigarette  trellising  the  air.  You  had  to  see 
him:  the  gorgeous  shirt,  the  cuff  links,  the 
way  everything  billowed.  He  was  in  the 
dark  and  suddenly  the  spotlight  picked 
him  up— he  was  electric,  he  was  hot,  it  was 
almost  a  sexual  thing.  He  was  singing  to 
Kim  Novak,  sitting  at  a  stageside  table;  she 
had  just  finished  work  on  Alfred  Hitch- 
cock's Vertigo,  the  most  challenging  film  of 
her  career.  That  night  would  be  the  first 
and  virtually  the  last  time  that  Kim  Novak 
and  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  would  be  seen  in 
public  together.  At  the  heart  of  their  star- 
crossed  affair  was  one  of  Hollywood's  sa- 
cred monsters:  the  notorious  Harry  Cohn. 

It  was  said  that  Harry  Cohn  put  more 
people  in  the  cemetery  than  all  the  other 
moguls  combined.  He  ran  Columbia  Pic- 
tures as  if  it  were  a  family  business,  and 
in  a  way  it  was,  because  he  had  wrangled 
control  from  his  brother  Jack,  who  was 
back  on  the  East  Coast  in  New  York.  By 
the  mid-1930s,  Cohn  had  nurtured  Co- 
lumbia from  a  low-rent,  B-movie  studio 
on  Hollywood's  "Poverty  Row,"  a  block  off 
Sunset,  into  a  major  Hollywood  film  studio. 

Cohn  wanted  to  be  known  as  the  tough- 
est, meanest  mogul  in  Hollywood.  He 
brandished  a  riding  crop  and  slashed  it 
across  his  desk  to  terrify  employees.  He 
kept  a  framed  photograph  of  his  hero,  Ben- 
ito Mussolini,  on  his  massive  desk  and  had 
his  office  decorated  to  look  like  II  Duce's. 
The  reporter  James  Bacon,  fresh  out  of 
Chicago,  was  assigned  to  cover  Hollywood 
for  the  Associated  Press  back  in  1948.  "I 
went  from  covering  Al  Capone  to  covering 
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Hairy  Cohn,"  Bacon  recalls.  "Cohn  was 
by  far  the  meanest.  He'd  keep  tabs  on  all 
the  writers.  He  used  to  fire  people  all  the 
time    usually  on  Christmas  Eve." 

Henri  Soule,  the  owner  of  Le  Pavilion 
and  La  Cote  Basque  in  New  York,  detest- 
ed Cohn  and  considered  him  a  declasse 
Hollywood  hood.  At  the  time,  Le  Pavilion 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  restaurants  in 
the  world.  Through  its  doors,  at  5  East 
55th  Street,  came  the  Vanderbilts,  the 
Rockefellers,  the  Cabots,  and  the  Wind- 
sors. When  Cohn  came  in,  however,  the 
imperious  Soule  seated  him  at  the  back, 
near  the  kitchen.  Unfortunately  for  Soule, 
Columbia  owned  the  building,  and  Cohn 
retaliated  by  raising  Le  Pavilion's  rent. 

The  director  George  Sidney,  who  made 
Tiie  Eddy  Duchin  Story,  Jeanne  Eagels,  and 
Pal  Joey,  all  with  Novak  at  Columbia  Pic- 
tures, became  one  of  Cohn's  most  trusted 
intimates.  "People  used  to  say,  'I'm  going 
to  beat  Harry,'"  Sidney  recalls.  "But  no 
one  could  beat  Harry—he  was  too  smart, 
he  was  too  sharp.  You  really  have  to  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Mayer,  Harry  Cohn,  Jack 
Warner— these  men  with  their  blood  and 
their  money  and  their  reputations,  they 
smelled  out  who  had  star  material." 

Cohn  took  all  the  credit  for  creating 
Rita  Hayworth— he  was  also  obsessed  with 
her.  She  was  Columbia's  resident  sex  god- 
dess in  the  1940s,  but  she  had  a  bad  habit 
of  getting  married.  Her  first  husband  was 
a  40-year-old  car  salesman  named  Ed- 
ward C.  Judson;  she  then  married  director 
Orson  Welles,  Aly  Khan,  heir  apparent  to 
the  Ismaili  Muslim  throne,  and  singer 
Dick  Haymes.  Every  time  she  got  mar- 
ried, her  box-office  standing  eroded.  Her 
marriage  to  Khan,  a  notorious  playboy 
and  womanizer,  kept  her  out  of  pictures 
for  more  than  two  years,  infuriating  Cohn 
and  further  alienating  her  fans. 

After  Hayworth  returned  to  Holly- 
wood in  1951,  Cohn  wanted  her  in  one 
of  his  pet  projects, 
a  biblical  epic  called 
Joseph  and  His  Breth- 
ren, until  her  then 
husband,  Haymes, 
came  into  Cohn's  of- 
fice with  a  marcelled 
beard  and  demanded 
to  be  cast  as  Joseph. 

"I'll  have  that  son  of 
a  bitch  back  in  Argen- 
tina," Cohn  exploded. 
(Haymes,  an  Argentinean 
native,  was  always  facing 
deportation.) 

Instead,  Cohn  decided 
to  get  back  at  Hayworth. 
He  was  still  smarting  from 


having  let  Marilyn  Monroe  slip  awa) 
unimpressed  by  her  beauty,  he  had  ru 
glected  in  1948  to  renew  her  initial  si: 
month  contract.  Cohn  decided  he  wa 
going  to  take  the  next  girl  who  walke 
into  his  office  and  manufacture  a  new  stt 
for  Columbia  Pictures,  one  who  would  d 
exactly  what  he  wanted,  who  wouldn 
walk  away  until  he  and  the  public  wet 
finished  with  her. 

"We  always  had  a  blonde,"  George  Sic 
ney  remembers.  "We  started  with  Ma 
West,  Jean  Harlow,  Marilyn,  then  Kin- 
After  that,  we  switched  over  to  Grace  Ke 
ly.  It's  a  terrible  comparison,  but  it's  lik 
betting  on  the  Kentucky  Derby.  The 
fourth  horse,  I  think  can  do  it." 

The  next  girl  to  walk  throug 
Cohn's  door  was  Marilyi 
Novak,  a  shy,  plump,  large 
boned  20-year-old  fron 
Chicago  with  no  acting  ex 
perience  but  a  breathtakin 
face.  Cohn  had  found  hi 
blonde.  Since  there  was  already  a  Mar 
lyn,  the  first  thing  that  had  to  go  was  he 
name.  She  balked  at  being  renamed  "Ki 
Marlowe,"  and,  incredibly,  she  won  tha 
battle.  They  compromised  on  "Kim"  Nc 
vak— the  name  of  the  son  of  her  Chicagi 
friend  and  business  manager.  Norma  Hei 
bert,  then  Norma  Kasell.  Kasell  was  run 
ning  Chicago's  Fair  Teens  Club  for 
local  department  store  when  she  discov 
ered  Novak,  and  helped  groom  her  for 
modeling  career  and  a  $400  scholarshi 
to  the  Patricia  Stevens  Professional  Acac 
emy.  This  led  to  her  going  to  Californi 
to  demonstrate  refrigerators  as  "Mis 
Deepfreeze." 

The  studio  contoured  her  figure  by  en 
couraging  her  to  purge  15  pounds.  Thei 
they  changed  her  hair,  dyeing  it 


Kim  had  somemmg  going  tor  her. 
besides  her  beauty.  She  had  Harry  Cohn 
-we  all  knew  that,  we  werent  blind. 
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MOVERS  AND  SHAKLRS| 

\o\ak  and  her  escort  ol 

the  moment.  "Count"  Mario 

Bandini.  in  a  Paris  ni^liii lnl>. 

1954.  Insets:  left,  Columbia 

Pictures  head  Ham  (  ohn  and 

his  star  Rita  Hayworth. 

Hollywood.  1954:  tif-ht,  a  1953 

publicity  still  of  No\ak. 


three  shades  of  blond  ai  once.  Columbia 
Pictures'  house  designer  .lean  Louis  was 
brought  in  to  remake  her  wardrobe.  He 
had  created  the  notorious  second  skin  glit- 
tering with  sequins  that  Marlene  Dietrich 
wore  for  her  nightclub  premiere  in  Las  Ve- 
gas in  1953;  he  would  also  sew  Marilyn 
Monroe  into  the  sequined  formfitting  gown 
she  wore  when  she  sang  "Happy  Birth- 
day" to  John  F.  Kennedy  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  in  1962. 

Novak  was  installed  at  the  Studio 
Club,  a  curfewed  dormitory  for  young 
starlets  where  Cohn  could  have  his  ex- 
pensive new  possession  watched  around 
the  clock— even  tailed  by  studio  detec- 
tives to  make  sure  she  didn't  follow  the 
wayward  path  of  Rita  Hay  worth.  No 
men  allowed. 

At  some  point  in  the  trans- 
formation of  Marilyn  No- 
vak, her  studio-assigned 
publicist,  Muriel  Roberts, 
dreamed  up  an  all-lavender 
scheme  and  insisted  that 
they  rinse  her  hair  with  a 
pale  lavender  tint.  The  studio  had  wanted 
a  gimmick  to  distinguish  its  blonde 
from  the  many  other  new  plat- 
inum blondes  on  the  block: 
Jayne  Mansfield,  Mamie  Van 
Doren,  Diana  Dors,  Joi  Lansing 
—all  outsize  girls  signed  to  com- 
pete with  Marilyn  Monroe  and 
built  like  the  decade's  big  Chevys 
and  Buicks.  The  lavender  gim- 
mick followed  Novak  to  other  stu- 
dios when  she  was  loaned  out.  For 
example,  when  she  made  Vertigo 
for  Paramount,  a  publicist  wrote  to 
Hedda  Hopper: 

Miss  Novak,  James  Stewart,  Albert 
[sic]  Hitchcock  and  all  of  the  visit- 
ing press  will  stay  at  the  Clift  where 
Miss  Novak's  fetish  for  lavender  will 
be  fulfilled  in  her  posh  suite  when 
she  arrives  May  ninth.  Her  suite  will 
be  lavender-scented;  bed  sheets  and 
pillow  slips  in  lavender;  and  while 
she's  tubbing  in  lavender-scented  wa- 
ter she  may  take  her  calls  on  a  lavender- 
colored  bathroom  telephone. 

It  didn't  matter  to  Cohn  that  lavender 
was  a  color  that  Novak  loathed. 

Novak,  however,  found  ways  to  dig 
in  her  heels  and  refuse  to  be  complete- 
ly made  over  by  Cohn.  She  went  public 
with  her  salary  disputes  with  the  studio. 
She  was  being  horribly  exploited,  paid 
$750  per  week  on  loan  to  Otto  Pre- 
minger  for  Tire  Man  with  the  Golden  Arm, 
while    Preminger  was   paying   Cohn 
$100,000  for  her  services;  for  Jeanne 
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Eagels  she  was  paid  only  $13,000,  while 
lui  c-star,  Jeff  Chandler,  got  $200,000. 
Cohn  was  enraged  when  her  salary  dis- 
putes made  it  into  a  July  1957  Time- 
magazine  cover  story  on  her,  and  his 
remarks  made  history:  "They  all  believe 
their  publicity  after  a  while.  1  have  never 
met  a  grateful  performer  in  the  picture 
business."  Novak  even  managed  to  evade 
Cohn's  casting  couch— considered  the 
most  notorious  in  Hollywood. 

"Harry  Cohn  used  Kim  Novak  like  a 
chess  piece,"  remembers  Vernon  Scott,  a 
reporter  who  covered  Hollywood  in  the 
1950s  and  who  probably  knew  Novak  bet- 
ter than  any  other  journalist  on  the  beat. 
"Her  only  problem  was,  in  the  beginning, 
she  wasn't  a  very  good  actress,  and  I  think 
she  knew  that." 

Novak  herself  has  admitted,  "In  the 
early  films  I  had  no  experience,  I  was 
just  doing  it."  But  what  she  did  have  was 
a  special  relationship  with  the  camera:  it 
registered  an  honesty  of  emotion  that  she 
possessed— an  unteachable  quality  that 
distinguishes  a  goddess  from  a  mere  ac- 
tress. That  quality  hits  you  right  between 
the  eyes  in  William  Inge's 


Picnic  (1955),  in  which  Novak  plays  Mad 
the  small-town  beauty  who  wants  to 
loved  for  herself. 


ovak  would  never  ha 
won  the  part  of  Madge 
Cohn  had  not  forced  t 
esteemed  Broadway 
rector  Joshua  Logan 
cast  her  in  the  role.  C 
Robertson,  who  made 
film  debut  in  Picnic,  recalls,  "Kim  was 
a  quiet  hurry  to  leave  Chicago  before  li 
beauty  clock  ran  out.  She  was  nervo 
and  intimidated  because  she  was  worki 
with  experienced  Broadway  stage  acto 
but  she  had  something  going  for  her  1 
sides  her  beauty.  She  had  Harry  Cohr 
we  all  knew  that,  we  weren't  blind.  S 
had  publicists  around  her  a  lot,  photogi 
phers,  makeup  people— she  was  kind 
insular." 

Picnic  also  featured  Rosalind  Russell 
the  eccentric  and  desperate  "spinst 
schoolteacher,"  and  William  Holden 
the  heartbreaking  drifter  with  the  gliste 
ing  torso  who 
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sic, iK  Madge  away  from  Robertson.  No- 
vak was  so  overwhelmed,  outclassed,  and 
terrified  that  at  one  point,  Logan  bad  to 
drag  her  from  her  trailer  for  a  crucial 
scene  as  a  hundred  extras  waited  for  her 
in  the  diminishing  Kansas  daylight  and 
cinematographer  James  Wong  Howe 
gnashed  his  teeth.  "We  were  shooting  the 
swan-boat  scene,"  Robertson  remembers, 
"where  Kim  is  'the  Queen  of  Neewollah.' 
It  was  gelling  late.  She  wasn't  ready.  She 
was  in  makeup.  Josh  Logan  kept  saying, 
'Where  the  hell  is  she?1  He  finally  got  on 
the  megaphone  and  yelled.  'Kim,  get  your 
ass  over  here!'  He  charged  across  the 
bridge  with  all  the  other  actors  holding 
their  breath.  He  was  pulling  her  across 
the  bridge  in  her  beautiful  dress,  and  she 
was  fighting  him,  protesting,  'I'm  not 
ready,  I'm  not  ready!  . . .  '  He  just  pulled 
her  across  the  bridge  and  said,  'Get  in 
that  goddamned  boat.'" 

Novak  still  wasn't  ready.  But  somehow 
her  lack  of  readiness  made  her  a  more 
poignant  Madge.  Even  Logan  came  around, 
admitting  that  Novak  brought  a  quality  to 
the  film  he  hadn't  foreseen:  he  thought 
that  she  wore  her  shocking  beauty  "like  a 
crown  of  thorns,"  as  if  it  were  a  physical 
deformity. 

Ironically,  Vertigo,  the  film  with  which 
Novak  is  most  identified,  wasn't  even  made 
for  Columbia  Pictures,  but  at  Paramount. 
Alfred  Hitchcock  originally  wanted  to  cast 
Vera  Miles  in  the  dual  role  of  Madeleine/ 
Judy.  He  had  become  obsessed  with  Miles, 
an  icy,  imperious  beauty  along  the  lines  of 
Grace  Kelly  and  Tippi  Hedren,  but  when 
Miles  became  pregnant  and  turned  down 
the  role,  Hitchcock  settled  for  Novak. 
Though  the  director  never  publicly  ac- 
knowledged her  valuable  contribution, 
Novak  gave  the  richest  performance  of 
her  career  in  Vertigo— she  is  almost  un- 
bearably affecting  as  the  lonely  Judy,  who, 
like  Madge  in  Picnic,  wants  to  be  cher- 
ished not  for  how  she  looks  but  for  her- 
self. In  her  desperation  to  win  the  love  of 
Scottie,  the  ex-police  detective  played  by 
James  Stewart,  she  consents  to  being 
made  over  by  him  to  look  more  like  his 
idee  fixe.  "If  I  let  you  change  me,  will  that 
do  it?"  she  asks  Scottie.  "Will  you  love 
me?  Then  I'll  do  it.  I  don't  care  anymore 
about  me." 

Vertigo  has  been  called  Hitchcock's 
most  personal  film,  but  in  a  fundamental 
way  it  is  Novak's  as  well.  Judy's  reluctant 
transformation  into  the  ghost  of  Made- 
leine is  an  eerie  echo  of  her  metamorpho- 
sis into  a  movie  goddess.  The  mysterious 
Madeleine— a  creation  dreamed  up  to 
mask  a  murder  and  therefore  never 
"real"  to  begin  with— is  uncommunica- 


tive, withdrawn,  pas- 
sive. She  is  essentially 
a  cipher.  Like  Proust's 
madeleine,  she  exists 
only  to  arouse  emo- 
tions in  others.  Novak 
had  been  well  trained 
for  that  role- after  all, 
Cohn    had    time    and 
again  driven  home  the 
point  that  she  was  noth- 
ing but  a  face. 

The    most    sublime 
moment  in  the  film  is 
when  Madeleine,  in  an 
immaculate  white  coat, 
stares  at  the  cross  sec- 
tion of  a  giant  sequoia 
tree  on  the  California 
coast.  With  a  black-gloved 
hand,  Madeleine  touches 
a  ring  on  the  ancient  tree 
and    whispers,    "Some- 
where in  here  I  was  born, 
and  there  I  died.  It  was 
only  a  moment  for  you. 
You  took  no  notice."  In 
that  moment,   hidden  in 
Madeleine,  there  is  Judy's 
masked  yearning  to  live,  to 
be  noticed,  to  become  real. 

In     1957,    Sammy 
Davis  Jr.  was  at 
the  height  of  his 
powers  and  his  pop- 
ularity. He  was  mak- 
ing $25,000  a  week 
at  the  Sands  in  Las 
Vegas,  and  he  was  about  to 
break  into  television  as  one  of 
the  medium's  first  black  ac- 
tors to  appear  in  a  dramatic 
role,   in   "Auf  Wiedersehen," 
on  General  Electric  Theater. 

"My  attraction  to  Sammy 
was  his  talent,"  Burt  Boyar  re- 
calls. Sitting  in  his  penthouse 
apartment   in  the  Westwood 
section  of  Los  Angeles,  one  of 
Philippe    Halsman's    striking 
photographs  of  Sammy  Davis 
dominating  the  room,   Boyar 
reminisces    about    their   long 
friendship.  Boyar  was  a  newspa- 
per columnist   for  the   Annen- 
berg  newspaper  chain  in  the  50s 
and  60s.  His  "Boyar's  Broad- 
way" was  required  reading  for 
New  York's  cafe  society.  He  and 
his  stylish  wife,  Jane,  were  fix- 
tures of  New  York's  nightlife,  and 
they  befriended  Sammy  Davis  in 
1956  when  he  was  appearing  on 
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Broadway  in  the  musical  comedy  Mr. 

Wonderful  and  dining  out  afterward  at 
places  such  as  Danny's  Hideaway.  I  lie 
Boyars  would  eventually  collaborate  with 
Davis  on  his  two  best-selling  autobio- 
graphical books.  Yes  I  Can  in  1965  and, 
24  years  later,  Why  Me? 

With  the  Boyars,  Davis  ventured  into 
New  York  establishments  that  had  previ- 
ously been  closed  to  him.  "Sammy  said 
to  me  very  tentatively,  'When  are  you  go- 
ing to  take  me  to  F.I  Morocco?'  I  used  to 
go  there  every  night  as  part  of  my 
rounds,  and  I  said,  'Let's  go  now.'"  But 
when  the  Boyars  strode  into  El  Morocco 
with  Davis  they  were  surprised  to  find 
themselves  led  past  the  dance  floor  and 
the  banquettes  and  seated  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  room.  "John  Perona,  the  own- 
er, was  in  the  kitchen,  staring  out  through 
the  window  of  the  swinging  door,  just 
staring  at  Sammy  and  the  idea  of  this 
black  man  in  his  place.  Every  hooker  was 
there,  as  was  Bob  Harrison,  who  pub- 
lished Confidential  and  was  really  just  a 
pornographer.  But  Sammy  Davis  Jr. 
threw  him  completely.  The  great  thing, 
though,  was  that  the  minute  Sammy 
walked  in,  the  orchestra  began  flirting 
with  him,  playing  'Hey  There,'  which  was 
his  first  hit,  and  every  song  from  Mr. 
Wonderful. " 

Sammy  Davis  Jr.  was  born  in 
Harlem  in  1925.  At  the  age  of 
three,  he  went  on  the  road 
with  his  father,  Sam  Davis  Sr. 
The  two  appeared  with  a 
man  they  called  the  boy's  un- 
cle, Will  Mastin,  in  a  "flash 
dance"  act  (an  entr'acte  performed  be- 
tween movie  showings)  that  became  the 
Will  Mastin  Trio.  Growing  up  in  the 
segregated  world  of  the 
black  vaudeville  circuit 
without  any  formal  edu- 
cation, and  having  to 
overcome  the  racism  of 
white  audiences,  Davis 
realized  early  on  that  he 
had  no  choice  but  to  suc- 
ceed. The  writer  James 
Baldwin,  who  would  be- 
come a  friend  during  the 
60s  at  the  height  of  the 
civil-rights  movement,  once 
observed  that  Davis  had 
to  decide  between  greatness 
and  madness.  He  chose 
greatness. 

"Sammy  was  very  smart, 
maybe  the  smartest  man 
I've  ever  known,"  says  Boy- 
ar.  "Certainly  a  genius— an 
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entertainment  genius.  He  just  understood 
everything  about  show  business.  He  just 
never  stopped  studying  it." 

But  being  on  tour  from  the  age  of  three 
had  taken  its  toll:  for  one  thing,  Davis  nev- 
er really  learned  how  to  write,  although  he 
was  a  voracious  reader.  He  read  constant- 
ly during  his  conversion  to  Judaism,  after 
the  November  1954  car  accident  that  cost 
him  his  left  eye.  Sy  Marsh,  a  top  William 
Morris  agent  who  left  the  agency  to  be- 
come Davis's  business  partner,  says  that 
"till  the  day  he  died  he  could  sign  his 
name,  but  he  couldn't  write.  He  never 
personalized  autographs  to  anyone,  be- 
cause he  couldn't  spell  people's  names 
and  he  was  embarrassed." 

Davis  encountered  serious  racism  in  the 
army.  "I  had  been  drafted  into  the  army  to 
fight,  and  I  did  . . .  with  Southerners  and 
Southwesterners  who  got  their  kicks  out  of 
needling  me. . . .  I  must  have  had  a  knock- 
down, drag-out  fight  every  two  days,"  he 
told  the  Boyars  during  the  writ- 
ing of  Yes  I  Can.  His  nose  was 
broken  countless  times  and  per- 
manently flattened;  he  was  given 
beer  to  drink  by  his  "buddies" 
that  was  laced  with  urine.  Only 
when  he  was  assigned  to  Spe- 
cial Services,  for  which  he  per- 
formed in  camp  shows  around 
the  country,  did  the  acts  of  vi- 
olence diminish.   Even  then 
he  would  search  the  audience 
every  night  for  troublemak- 
ers. "I  had  to  make  [the  au- 
dience]   acknowledge    me," 
he  told  the  Boyars.  "I  was 
ready  to  stay  onstage  for 
hours    . . .    dancing    down 
the  barriers  between  us." 


rlhur  Silber  Jr.  met  Da\ 
in  1946,  when  Silber's 
ther  became  the  agent  f 
the  Will  Mastin  Tri 
Davis  had  just  come  o 
of  the  army,  and  Arth 
was  still  in  high  schoc 
After  a  year  and  a  half  of  college,  Silb 
went  on  the  road  with  Davis  and  the  tv 
became  close  friends.  "Sammy  was  just 
kid  at  heart,"  Silber  told  me  at  his  hon 
in  North  Hollywood,  where  he's  writing 
memoir  about  the  years  he  spent  tourii 
with  Davis.  "We  used  to  stage  fights— v 
were  really  good  at  it,  especially  fast  dra 
and  gunplay.  We  broke  up  a  restaura 
once  in  Hawaii  with  our  fake  fights." 

It  was  still  "the  Will  Mastin  Trio  wi 
Sammy  Davis  Jr."  at  the  time,  even  thouj 
Davis  had  started  to  push  ahead  of  his  f 
ther  and  "uncle."  Silber  described  them 
"just  a  glorified  dance  act  at  the  tim 
Mastin  was  very  determined  to  keep  tl 
name  'Will  Mastin'  out  in  front."  Mast 
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SHOTGUN  WEDDING 
Left,  Davis  applies  for  a  mar 
license  as  fiancee  Loray  Wh 
business  associate  Arthur  Si] 
Jr.,  and  publicist  Jess  Rand| 
look  on.  Las  Vegas,  1958.  i 
Mickey  Cohen,  above,  who| 
Davis  Sr.  that  his  son  had 
to  marry  a  black  woman. 
Davis  with  showgirls  at 
the  Sands,  Las  Vegas.  195 
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Sammy  had  been  with 

mdreds  of  white  girls . . .  like 

Ava  Gardner,  although 

that  was  just  'Lets  go  over 
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-^areer  suicide,  some  might  call  it:  a  first-tin^ 
feature-film  maker  taking  on  Titus  Andronicus,  Shakespeare's 
goriest  and  least-acclaimed  play.  For  director  Julie  Taymor,  who 
turned  a  cartoon,  The  Lion  King,  into  an  avant-garde  Broadway 
hit,  the  film  was  just  another  day  at  the  office-not  to  mention  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  Shakespeare's  first  tragedy,  Titus  An- 
dronicus is  about  a  Roman  general  whose  wartime  victory  leads 
to  an  endless  web  of  floggings,  rapes,  decapitations,  and  sev- 
ered hands  and  tongues.  For  Taymor,  it  was  nothing  less  than 
"the  greatest  dissertation  on  violence  and  family  and  compas- 
sion and  revenge  that  I've  ever  come  across.". 

Even  star  Anthony  Hopkins,  who  vowed  never  to  do  Shake- 
speare again  after  his  legendary  London  performances  in  King 
Lear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  Macbeth,  couldn't  resist  Tay- 
mor's  ferocious  enthusiasm.  Equal  parts  Lear  and  Norman 
Schwarzkopf— with  a  dash  of  Hannibal  Lecter  thrown  in— Hop- 
kins's Titus  descends  from  warriorjiero  to  lunatic  chef  who  literally 


makes  pie  out  of  the  sons  of  his  enemy.  For  co-star  Jessica  Lange, 
who  plays  Tamora,  the  manipulative  queen  of  the  Goths  who 
has  two  lovers  (played  by  Alan  Cumming  and  Harry  J.  Lennix), 
the  role  recalls  the  fierce,  stormy  territory  she  carved  out  in  such 
films  as  Frances  and  The  Postman  Always  Rings  Twice.  "It's  written 
on  a  grand  scale,"  Lange  says  of  her  character.  "She's  a  queen 
Not  your  ordinary,  recognizable,  familiar  American  woman." 

Indeed,  we  will  see  little  that's  familiar  when  Titus  opens  next 
year.  Set  in  a  Roane  at  once  ancient,  Fascist,  and  contemporary 
(the  movie  is  brimming  with  Bentleys  and  Thunderbirds,  punks 
and  graffiti,  and  costumes  that  range  from  armor  to  1930s  din- 
ner jackets),  Taymor's  vision  is  an  anachronistic  extravaganza. 
As  for  the  film's  numerous  violent  sequences,  which  the  director 
calls  "penny-arcade  nightmares,"  expect  vintage  Taymor:  "Hu- 
mans become  tigers,  a  woman  becomes  a  doe,  and  a  sacrificial 
lamb  is  part  human,  part  animal."  Mutilation  may  never  again 
look  so  good.  •   *"  -EVGENIA  PERETZ 
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Alan  (  UDiminfj  as  the 
petulant  Sutnminiis,  Titus's 
enemy,  who  is  intent  on 
making  'lamora  liis  bride. 
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knise  from  top  left:  Tamora's  sons 
netrius,  played  by  Matthew  Rhys 
v.  and  Chiron,  played  by  Jonathan 
..  Meyers;  Laura  Krascr  as  Lavinia, 
'   daughter,  who  is  raped  by 
\  sons  and  has  her  hands 
(I  off  and  her  tongue  cut  out; 
Meyers;  Marry  ,1.  Lcnnix  as  Aaron, 
tra's  secret  lover.  Taymor  flj 
Andronkus  "the  onry  Shakespeare 
other  than  Othello  that  has  a 
For  a  great  black  actor." 
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Mike  Romanoff  claimed  he 

was  a  Russian  prince,  educated 
at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  a 
former  commander  of  a  Cossack 
regiment.  In  reality,  he  was  a 
tailor's  son  from  Vilna  who  spent 
miserable  years  as  a  deportee, 
con  man,  and  thief.  But  his 
ultimate  identity  was  forged  by 
Romanoff's,  the  legendary 
Beverly  Hills  restaurant  he 
opened  in  1939  with  the  backing 
of  Jock  Whitney,  Alfred  Vanderbilt, 
and  Laurance  Rockefeller. 
DOMINICK  DUNNE  recalls  a  man 
whose  audacious  style  won  him 
the  hand  of  the  elegant  Gloria  Lister, 
the  friendship  of  Clark  Gable, 
Sam  Goldwyn,  and  Humphrey 
Bogart,  and  the  status  of 
Hollywood  royalty 
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Humphrey  Bogart  and  Lauren 

Bacal]  with  their  pal  Mike 

Romanoff  at  the  annual  Valentine's 

Day  party  in  the  Crown  Room  of 

Romanoff's  in  the  mid-50s. 
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y  mother 
was  a  Romanoff  and  my  father  an  Obolen- 
ski.  Yes,  I  trained  at  Eton  and  Oxford  and 
served  as  an  officer  in  both  the  British  and 
Russian  armies.  I  was  still  at  Oxford  when 
the  war  broke  out.  My  schoolmates  were 
all  going  down,  so  I  asked  my  emperor's 
permission  to  fight  with  them.  I  was  in  the 
Tenth  Hussars  for  two  years,  when  my  em- 
peror called  me  home  to  command  a  regi- 
ment of  Cossacks." 

There  is  not  a  single  word  of  truth  in 
that  statement,  part  of  an  interview  which 
appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Star  on  March 
15,  1923.  Fabrication  and  impersonation 
are  part  of  this  story,  and  the  hero  might 
best  be  described  as  an  impostor.  Prince 
Michael  Romanoff,  the  renowned  Beverly 
Hills  restaurateur  with  the  imperial  manner 
and  such  best  friends  as  Spencer  Tracy, 
Clark  Gable,  Humphrey  Bogart,  and  Frank 
Sinatra,  was  born  Hershel  Geguzin,  the 
sixth  child  of  Yiddish-speaking  parents,  in 
Vilna,  a  Russian  territory  which  subsequent- 
ly became  part  of  Poland  and  then  Lithu- 
ania. His  birth  occurred  several  months 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  a  tailor,  who 
had  intervened  as  peacemaker  in 
a  street  fight  during  a  visit  to 
Warsaw.  His  mother,  Hinde, 
took  over  her  husband's 
business,  which  consisted 
primarily  of  making  uni- 
forms for  the  local  po- 
lice, and  left  the  bring- 
ing up  of  Hershel  to 
her  oldest  daugh- 
ter, Olga.  From  the  be 
ginning  the  boy  was  a 
truant  and  a  runaway, 
a  cause  for  concern  to  his 
ready  overburdened  mother.  In  1900,  when 
Joseph  Bloomberg,  a  cousin  or  uncle- 
depending  on  which  version  you  come 
across— decided  to  immigrate  to  America 
with  his  family,  Hinde  prevailed  upon  him 
to  take  Hershel  along.  He  was  6  or  8  or 
10  years  old— as  with  everything  else  in 
his  life,  versions  vary.  But  one  thing  was 
certain:  he  would  never  return  to  Vilna. 

The  first  time  I  went  to  dinner  at  Ro- 
manoff's, Beverly  Hills'  fabled  bastion  of 
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the  rich,  powerful,  and  famous  of  the  film 
industry,  it  was  everything  I  had  evei 
heard  it  was  going  to  be.  Humphrey  Bo- 
gart  and  Lauren  Bacall,  looking  gorgeous, 
were  seated  to  the  left  as  I  entered  the 
main  room.  Nearby  was  the  flame-haired 
MGM  star  Greer  Garson  with  her  oil-rich 
rexas  husband,  Buddy  Fogelson,  and  at 
another  table  was  the  glamorous  Mrs.  Bil- 
ly Wilder,  the  wife  of  the  famous  director, 
in  a  party  that  included  the  actor  Charles 
Laughton  and  Randolph  Churchill,  the 
son  of  the  former  prime  minister  of  En- 
gland. Back  then,  from  the  mid-50s  to  the 
early  60s,  when  the  restaurant  closed,  it 
was  always  like  that.  "Star-studded"  was 
the  term  the  gossip  columns  invariably 
used  to  describe  Romanoff's. 

Equal  in  stature  to  the  stars,  though, 
was  the  ringmaster  of  the  enterprise.  Prince 
Michael  Romanoff,  a  bona  fide  celebrity 
himself,  whose  feats  of  bravura  and  derring- 
do  from  immigrant  child  to  Russian  prince 
had  entertained  the  public  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  and  been  documented  by  Alva 
Johnston  in  a  five-part  profile  in  The  New 
Yorker  in  1932.  Unhandsome  and  small  of 
stature,  he  was  nevertheless  a  great  favor- 
ite with  the  ladies,  right  up  to  his  past- 
middle-age  marriage.  It  was  Mike  who 
arranged  for  Marilyn  Monroe  to  meet  John- 
ny Hyde,  the  William  Morris  agent,  one 
day  at  lunch  in  the  restaurant,  and  it  was 
Johnny  Hyde  who  turned  Marilyn  into  a 
star.  Mike's  perfect  grace  and  style  imme- 
diately drew  attention  away  from  his  phys- 
ical shortcomings.  There  he  stood  in  the 
center  of  things,  greeting  his  patrons  in  a 
deep-baritone,  English-accented  aristocrat- 
ic voice,  addressing  his  pals  as  "old  boy," 
kissing  the  hands  of  favored  ladies,  enjoy- 
ing himself  immensely,  as  if  it  were  a  won- 
derful party  he  was  perpetually  giving, 
and  the  famous  never  tired  of  wanting  to 
be  where  he  was.  He  was  one  of  them.  He 
belonged.  He  was  part  of  the  social  world 
of  the  people  he  seated  at  the  best  tables. 
A  lot  of  private  shenanigans  took  place  at 
Romanoff's,  in  both  business  and  roman- 
tic areas,  but  Mike  never  leaked  a  word  to 
Hedda  Hopper  or  Louella  Parsons,  the  ri- 
val gossipists  of  the  period,  who  lunched 
and  dined  there  themselves. 

I  never  saw  him  when  he  wasn't  won- 
derfully dressed,  even  for  playing  croquet 
on  weekends  at  Samuel  Goldwyn's  estate, 
where  he  was  a  regular.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  occasion  for  which  he  didn't  have 
the  perfect  outfit.  It  was  Mike  Romanoff 
who  taught  Clark  Gable  how  to  dress  the 
way  a  dashing  movie  star  should.  When 
Mike  smoked,  he  made  a  minor  ritual  of 
the  process,  in  the  way  he  took  a  cigarette 
from  his  gold  case,  tapped  it,  lit  it  with  a 
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gold  lighter,  ami  then  curved  his  linger 
around  it  in  a  unique  manner  as  he  in- 
haled with  the  utmost  satisfaction.  His 
presence  and  personality  were  so  com- 
pelling that  the  restaurant  lost  its  luster  on 
the  rare  nights  he  was  not  there. 

By  the  time  the  Bloomberg 
family  settled  in  New  York, 
Joseph  Bloomberg  was  out 
of  patience  with  his  mis- 
chievous, willful  relative.  As 
for  Hershel,  the  feeling  was 
mutual.  He  was  placed  in  a 
Hebrew  orphanage,  the  first  of  six  institu- 
tions, of  various  denominations  and  in 
various  locales,  that  he  would  run  away 
from.  He  was  branded  as  incorrigible.  Some- 
where along  the  way,  one  of  the  institutions 
renamed  him  Harry  Gerguson,  a  name  he 
despised,  but  it  stayed  with  him  through- 
out his  youth,  until  he  emerged  under  a 
number  of  aliases  suggesting  far  grander 
pedigree—Arthur  Wellesley,  Willoughby  de 
Burke,  Count  Gladstone. 

He  endured  years  of  miserable  living  as 
a  runaway,  a  stowaway,  a  jailbird,  a  check 
bouncer,  a  deportee,  an  escapee  from  El- 
lis Island,  a  fraud,  a  confidence  man,  and 
even  a  thief.  He  often  slept  on  floors,  in 
doorways,  on  park  benches,  and  in  barns. 
Early  on  he  felt  an  attraction  to  people  of 
quality,  and  he  had  an  ability  to  make 
himself  agreeable  to  them.  Little  and  lik- 
able, he  was  the  kind  of  bad  boy  people 
wanted  to  help.  Social  ladies  who  did  char- 
ity work  in  orphanages  took  him  under 
their  wing,  having  him  for  weekends  at 
their  houses  in  the  country.  A  gifted  mim- 
ic, he  could  entertain  his  betters  with  as- 
tonishing stories.  An  early  benefactor  said 
about  him,  "He  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
vincing liars  you  ever  met."  In  these  situa- 
tions, the  orphan  who  would  become  a 
prince  saw  the  kind  of  life  he  wanted  to 
live.  The  problem  was  getting  there. 

Later,  Mike  would  claim  that  he  had 
attended  Eton,  Oxford,  Heidelberg,  Har- 
vard, Yale,  and  Princeton,  although  Ox- 
ford figured  most  importantly  in  his  tales. 
It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been  em- 
ployed for  a  time  as  the  valet  of  a  rich 
American  who  attended  the  English  uni- 
versity. He  also  claimed  at  different  times 
that  he  had  killed  a  German  nobleman  in 
a  duel,  that  he  had  spent  World  War  I  on 
the  Eastern  front  as  a  Cossack  colonel, 
that  he  had  been  in  the  Foreign  Legion 
and  with  Field  Marshal  Edmund  Allenby 
in  Palestine.  Along  the  way,  he  became  a 
great  reader  of  Russian  history  and  devel- 
oped a  special  fascination  with  the  fate  of 
Russia's  royal  family.  As  the  Russian  aris- 
tocracy and  nobility  scattered  and  fell  into 


total  disarray,  Harry  Gerguson's  chan 
of  detection  were  lessened.  On  an  oce 
liner  crossing  the  Atlantic,  his  impers 
ation  of  a  nephew  of  the  late  czar  Nic 
las  of  Russia  endeared  him  to  the  fi 
class  passengers  until  he  was  unmasked 
a  stowaway  by  the  ship's  captain  and  1 
off  by  the  police  when  the  ship  docked 
New  York.  Journalists  noted  that  he  v\ 
never  more  princely  than  when  he  was  I 
ing  exposed  as  a  fraud.  He  was  taken 
Ellis  Island,  from  which  he  made  a  higl 
publicized  escape  that  marked  the  beg 
ning  of  his  celebrity. 

Another  time  he  passed  himself  off 
the  American  artist  Rockwell  Kent,  w 
had  befriended  him  during  one  of  his  f 
quent  down-and-out  periods  by  giving  h 
lodging  and  employment.  British  tailo 
boot-makers,  jewelers,  and  tobacconii 
had  him  arrested  and  jailed  four  times 
charges  of  fraud,  ignoring  his  protestatio 
that  Russian  nobles  settled  their  accoui 
with  tradespeople  only  once  a  year.  My 
vorite  story  about  him  is  that,  during  o 
of  his  longer  incarcerations,  he  would  c; 
ry  a  smart  walking  stick  during  the  exi 
cise  period.  Once,  he  swiped  gold-back> 
military  brushes  from  Paul  Mellon,  of  t 
Pittsburgh  Mellons,  and  later  insisted  tr 
the  monogrammed  initials  "RM."  on  th 
stood  for  Prince  Michael. 

ollywood  was  where  t 
prince  belonged,  althou 
a  1927  foray  there  as 
technical  adviser  on 
film  about  pre-revoluti 
Russia  had  proved  m( 
tifying  when  a  form 
Russian  general  also  working  on  the  fil 
exposed  him  as  a  fraud:  Mike  had  cons 
tently  refused  to  speak  to  him  in  Russian, 
language  he  had  never  mastered.  Now, 
1936,  having  become  the  impostor  prin 
for  good,  he  was  ready  to  return.  On  I 
way  west,  he  passed  through  New  Orlea 
and  dined  at  Antoine's,  the  city's  best  n 
taurant.  Although  he  was  disappointed  wi 
his  meal,  the  experience  gave  him  an  id 
for  his  future  life.  He  thought,  A  restaura 
is  something  I  could  do.  He  understo< 
that  friendships  develop  over  food  and  wi: 
and  by  then  he  knew  enough  people  to  j 
things  organized. 

He  lived  in  Hollywood  over  a  shop  be; 
ing  a  sign  saying,  rooms  for  rent  $2.50 
week.  He  shared  his  room  with  Prince  Yc 
ka  Troubelzkoy,  who  had  no  money  b 
wore  great  clothes.  In  years  to  come,  Tro 
betzkoy  went  on  to  marry  Marcia  Stra 
ahan,  the  Champion-spark-plug  heiress,  wh: 
his  brother  Prince  Igor  Troubelzkoy  we 
on  to  become  one  of  the  many  husbani 
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Clockwise  from  top  left:  party  hosts  Janet  Gaynor 
(far  left)  and  designer  Adrian  (rear)  with  James  Stewart 
and  Romanoff  on  the  floor,  and,  from  left,  Conde  Nast 
president  Iva  Patcevitch,  Gloria  Romanoff,  Watson  Webb, 
Jeanne  Vanderbilt,  David  and  Hjordis  Niven,  Chessie 
Amory,  and  Gloria  Stewart;  Romanoffs  menu;  Orson  Welles, 
Marlene  Dietrich,  and  Mike,  1945;  Gloria  and  Mike  at 
Dominick  Dunne's,  1965;  Dusty  Negulesco,  Lauren 
Bacall,  Romanoff,  Quique  and  Louis  Jourdan,  playing 
croquet  at  Sam  Goldwyn's,  mid-60s;  Lady  Sylvia  Ashley 
and  husband  Clark  Gable,  Romanoff,  Joseph  Gotten, 
and  Ronald  Colman  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  for 
Romanoff's  II,  1950;  Mike  Romanoff  at  the  bar,  1945; 
George  Sanders  and  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke  with  Romanoff, 
1945;  Mike  at  the  front  door;  with  Eva  Gabor  and  Stewart 
Barthelmess,  1958;  matching  hats  with  Hedda  Hopper. 
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of  Barbara  Hutton,  the  Woolworth  Five- 
and-Dime  heiress.  Mike  subsequently  shared 
better  apartments  with  such  early  Holly- 
wood figures  as  Pat  DeCicco,  an  actors' 
agent,  who  became  the  first  husband  of  the 
17-year-old  heiress  Gloria  Vanderbilt,  and 
then  with  DeCicco's  cousin  Cubby  Broc- 
coli, who  became  rich  and  famous  as  the 
producer  of  the  James  Bond  films. 

The  thing  that  cinched  the  ca- 
reer for  which  Mike  had  been 
born  was  a  still-remembered 
social  event  of  1944  called  the 
Cads  Ball.  In  those  days  stars 
were  really  stars,  groomed 
by  their  studios.  They  dressed 
up.  They  went  out  to  dinner.  They  gave 
parties,  and  other  stars  came.  A  quartet 
of  the  town's  best-known  bachelors— Cary 
Grant,  James  Stewart,  Eddie  Duchin,  and 
the  social  figure  John  McLean,  whose 
mother,  Evalyn  Walsh  McLean,  owned 
the  Hope  diamond— decided  to  give  a  ball 
to  pay  back  all  their  hostesses.  Mike  Ro- 
manoff masterminded  the  whole  thing. 
What  he  understood  better  than  anyone 
else  was  how  to  give  a  party.  He  took  over 
the  Clover  Club.  Eddie  Duchin  provided 
the  two  bands.  Hoagy  Carmichael  played 
the  piano.  The  party  went  on  until  dawn. 
Dinner  and  breakfast  were  served,  and— 
most  important  of  all— every  beautiful  girl 
in  town  was  invited.  I  recently  asked  my 
friends  Mrs.  Billy  Wilder  and  Mrs.  Fred 
DeCordova  to  share  their  reminiscences 
of  that  evening  with  me.  They  were  then 
Audrey  Young,  a  band  singer,  and  Janet 
Thomas,  a  starlet,  and  all  these  years  later 
they  remember  the  night  in  detail. 

"Jimmy  Stewart  brought  Rita  Hay- 
worth,"  said  Janet  DeCordova. 

"Jane  Greer,  Myrna  Dell,  and  I  saw 
Annabella  break  up  with  Ty  Power  that 
night,"  said  Audrey  Wilder. 

"Lila  Lee  came  in  with  Howard  Hughes," 
Janet  DeCordova  said,  "and  Lila  and  I 
were  both  wearing  red,  and  Howard  Hughes 
said  you  can't  both  wear  red  dresses,  and 
he  called  Howard  Greer,  the  designer,  and 
Howard  opened  up  his  shop  and  sent 
over  a  blue  dress  for  Lila." 

"Oh,  listen,"  said  Audrey  Wilder.  "While 
we're  on  the  subject  of  Romanoff's,  I  want 
to  straighten  something  out.  I  did  not  hit 
Randolph  Churchill  in  the  face  with  a  fish 
that  night,  the  way  the  papers  said  I  did. 
He  said,  'Oh,  shut  up,  you  ridiculous  wom- 
an,' and  then  said  it  again,  so  I  just  slapped 
him  with  my  napkin  across  his  face.  He 
was  impossible.  He  was  so  rude." 

As  my  conversations  with  them  ended, 
each  woman  said,  "I  loved  Mike." 

Everyone  says  that.  Carol  Marcus  Sa- 
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Michael  went 
to  work  for 
Dick  Zanuck,"  said 
Gloria  Romanoff. 
His  real  job 
was  to  keep 
Sinatra  in  liner 
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Dean  Martin,  Mike  Romanoff,  and 
I  rank  Sinalra  kid  around  in 
ew  York  before  boarding  a  TWA 
jet  for  Los  Angeles,  1961. 
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royan  Saroyan  Matthau,  one  of  the  debu- 
tante triumvirate  that  included  Gloria  Van- 
derbilt  and  Oona  O'Neill,  told  me  over  the 
phone  in  L.A.,  "Mike  was  the  sweetest, 
nicest  man  who  ever  lived.  Oona  and  I 
were  out  here  alone  when  we  were  about 
16  or  17.  We  wanted  to  go  to  Romanoff's 
to  see  all  the  stars.  We  often  went  there  for 
lunch.  We  never  got  a  bill.  Mike  would 
say,  'You're  two  little  babies.  You  can  have 
anything  you  want  here.'  He'd  sit  down 
with  us  and  ask  where  we  were  going. 
When  we  told  him,  he'd  sometimes  say, 
'Oh,  no,  don't  go  there,"  or,  'You  mustn't 
see  so-and-so.'  He  really  cared." 

Robert  Wagner,  the  movie 
and  television  star  who 
was  married  to  the  late 
Natalie  Wood  and  whose 
friends  all  call  him  R.J., 
also  remembers  Mike 
with  affection.  "Mike  was 
a  true  prince,  far  more  so  than  some  of  the 
princes  I've  met,"  he  said.  We  were  hav- 
ing lunch  at  Chez  Mimi  in  Santa  Monica. 
Like  me,  he  enjoys  talking  about  old 
times.  He  remembered  some  of  the  great 
nights  at  Romanoff's.  "Natalie  had  her 
21st-birthday  party  there,  and  Sinatra  gave 
it  for  her. ...  I  was  there  the  night  Jayne 
Mansfield  made  up  her  nipples  when  she 
was  sitting  next  to  Sophia  Loren  at  the 
Boy  on  a  Dolphin  premiere. . . .  The  studio 
wanted  me  to  wear  my  Prince  Valiant  cos- 
tume to  the  premiere  party  at  Romanoff's, 
but  I  only  wore  the  wig,  and  someone 
from  the  studio  took  me  over  to  meet 
Joan  Crawford,  who  was  sitting  in  a 
booth,  and  I  knelt  down  to  speak  to  her, 
and  she  said,  'Get  up!'  She  didn't  like  the 
way  her  neck  looked  in  photographs  when 
she  was  looking  down."  Then  he  added, 
"God,  I  miss  Mike.  Every  year  he'd  send 
me  a  present,  like  a  silk  scarf.  'For  you, 
my  boy,'  he'd  say." 

When  Romanoff's  opened  in  1939,  it 
was  located  on  North  Rodeo  Drive,  in  the 
building  that  several  decades  later  would 
house  the  Daisy,  Hollywood's  famous  pri- 
vate discotheque.  Mike  sold  S50  shares  to 
such  people  as  Harry  Crocker  of  the  San 
Francisco  Crackers,  the  movie-star  sisters 
Constance  and  Joan  Bennett,  and  many  of 
the  studio  heads.  Jock  Whitney,  Alfred  Van- 
derbilt,  and  Laurance  Rockefeller  put  up 
the  big  money  in  $5,000  shares.  On  open- 
ing night,  all  the  investors  were  invited,  but 
Romanoff  had  overlooked  one  thing:  there 
was  no  cash  in  the  cash  register.  Mike  told 
Cary  Grant  of  his  plight,  and  Grant,  although 
notoriously  tightfisted,  had  his  butler  bring 
boxes  of  cash  from  his  house,  and  saved 
the  night.  From  the  beginning  the  restaurant 
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was  a  success.  Mike  nuclei  stood  the  impor- 
tance of  mixing  groups,  liven  the  Los  An- 
geles establishment  the  old  families  such 
as  the  Dohenys  and  Chandlers,  who  gener- 
ally gave  Hollywood  people  a  wide  berth 
became  regulars.  The  word  spread.  It  was 
wartime,  and  traveling  Washington  digni- 
taries always  dropped  by.  The  only  restau- 
rant of  consequence  that  rivaled  Roma- 
noff's for  the  A-group  was  Chasen's. 

Beverly  Hills  was  a  village  in  those  days, 
and  Rodeo  Drive  bore  no  resemblance 
to  the  Rodeo  Drive  of  today.  Mike  would 
stroll  up  and  down  it  and  check  in  with 
the  shopkeepers.  The  actress  Gail  Patrick, 
who  played  Carole  Lombard's  mean  sister 
in  the  film  classic  My  Man  Godfrey,  had 
a  shop  called  Gail  Patrick's  Enchanted 
Cottage,  which  sold  rich-kid  baby  clothes. 
There  was  a  wonderful,  old-fashioned  book- 
store called  Marion  Hunters  and— shortly 
after  Mike  moved  to  his  second  location— 
a  South  Seas  hangout  called  the  Luau, 
which  was  owned  by  Stephen  Crane,  the 
father  of  Cheryl  Crane,  who  knifed  Johnny 
Stompanato,  the  gangster  lover  of  her 
mother,  Lana  Turner,  to  death.  Everyone 
knew  everyone  else. 

One  day  a  young  German  named  Kurt 
Niklas  walked  into  the  old  Romanoff's 
and  asked  for  a  job  as  a  waiter.  It  was 
shortly  after  World  War  II,  and  men  with 
German  accents  were  not  warmly  regard- 
ed. He  was  tall  and  slender,  with  an  atti- 
tude that  could  be  interpreted  as  arrogant. 
The  captain  took  an  instant  dislike  to  him 
and  told  him  to  get  lost.  From  the  side- 
lines, Mike,  who  had  been  watching  the  ex- 
change, called  the  young  man  over.  He 
had  seen  something  in  him.  Niklas  went 
on  to  work  for  him  as  a  waiter,  and  soon 
became  a  favorite  of  customers  such  as 
Charlie  Chaplin.  Then  Mike  made  him  a 
captain.  When  the  restaurant  moved  to  a 
larger  location,  on  South  Rodeo  Drive, 
Niklas  went  along  and  eventually  became 
the  maitre  d'. 

Soon  after  Romanoff's  closed  for  good 
on  New  Year's  Eve  1962,  Niklas  opened 
his  own  restaurant,  the  Bistro,  in  which  I 
was  an  investor.  It  became  the  restaurant 
of  choice  for  the  smart  set  of  Beverly  Hills, 
including  Mike  Romanoff  himself.  Kurt 
then  opened  another  place  down  the  street, 
the  Bistro  Gardens,  which  is  now  the  site 
of  the  new  Spago.  Recently,  Kurt  and  I 
met  up  at  the  Bistro  Garden  on  Ventura 
Boulevard  in  Studio  City,  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley,  a  beautiful  restaurant  that 
looks  very  much  like  the  old  Bistro.  Kurt 
is  now  72  years  old  and  still  has  that  atti- 
tude that  could  be  interpreted  as  arrogant, 
but  that's  just  part  of  him.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  remarried  his  first  wife,  Mimi,  and 
that  she  sent  her  love.  Years  ago,  their  kids 
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and  my  kids  went  to  Catholic  Sunday 
school  together  at  Good  Shepherd  Church 
in  Beverly  Hills.  Kurt  brought  with  him  the 
manuscript  of  his  unpublished  autobiogra- 
phy. "Everything  you  want  to  know  about 
Mike  Romanoff  is  in  this  book,"  he  said, 
placing  it  on  the  table.  He  said  he  couldn't 
get  a  publisher,  because  he  wasn't  a  celeb- 
rity like  Mike.  I  read  his  book,  enjoyed  it, 
and  learned  a  lot  that  I  hadn't  known.  He 
describes  Mike  the  first  day  he  saw  him: 
"He  was  dapper  in  riding  breeches,  leather 
boots,  a  tailored  tweed  jacket,  and  a  silk 
ascot.  He  had  a  brush  haircut,  jug  ears,  a 
military  mustache,  and  a  bulldog  named 
Confucius." 

Kurt  told  me  one  anecdote  that  is  in  the 
book:  "Elizabeth  Taylor  came  in  one  night 
and  dropped  her  sable  coat  on  the  floor, 
and  then  Mike  Todd  dropped  his  coat  on 
the  floor,  and  I  wouldn't  pick  the  coats  up. 
And  Mr.  Romanoff  said,  'Leave  them  there, 
Kurt.'"  He  spoke  in  an  amazingly  accurate 
imitation  of  Mike's  high-class  voice. 

If  you  were  a  swell  in  Hollywood  in  the 
late  50s,  one  of  the  swellest  events  to  be 
invited  to  was  Saturday-afternoon  croquet 
at  Sam  Goldwyn's.  The  Goldwyns  lived  in 
a  beautiful  white  brick  mansion  with  lovely 
grounds  and  a  croquet  court  on  a  par  with 
those  at  English  castles.  I  went  a  few  times 
just  to  watch,  because  I  knew  Sammy 
Goldwyn  Jr.  The  ladies  who  came  to  look 
looked  pretty,  and  all  the  players  were 
gents.  Herbert  Bayard  Swope  Jr.,  a  produc- 
er at  Twentieth  Century  Fox,  whose  father, 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  World,  had  the 
best  croquet  court  on  Long  Island,  was 
a  regular,  as  was  the  producer  William 
Hawks,  who  sometimes  brought  his  famous 
brother,  Howard,  the  director.  Louis  Jour- 
dan,  the  French  film  star  who  still  lives  in 
Beverly  Hills,  was  always  there.  So  was  the 
movie  star  George  Sanders,  who  was  then 
married  to  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor.  People  like 
that.  But  the  one  you  couldn't  take  your 
eyes  off  was  Prince  Mike  Romanoff. 

Recently  I  phoned  Sam  Goldwyn  Jr., 
who  is  no  longer  called  Sammy.  He  lives  in 
his  parents'  old  house.  Even  though  we  were 
talking  on  the  telephone,  I  knew  he  was 
smiling  when  I  asked  him  about  the  bitter 
rivalry  on  the  croquet  court  between  his  fa- 
ther and  Mike  Romanoff.  Sam  Goldwyn 
was  a  studio  head  and  a  very  imposing  fig- 
ure, who  used  to  scare  me  to  death.  "My 
father  and  Mike  had  these  terrible  fights, 
because  my  father  would  cheat,"  said  Sam. 
"They'd  fight  over  the  issue  of  starting 
over,  or  moving  a  ball,  and  they'd  look  to 
me  for  justice,  and  it  was  a  lose-lose  either 
way.  My  father  was  ready  to  disown  me  for 
disloyalty,  and  Mike  would  say,  'Even 
though  he's  your  father,  you  have  to  be  fair, 
Sammy.'  Sometimes  their  fights  got  so  bad 


they  were  never  going  to  speak  to  each  otkH 
er  again,  and  then  my  mother  and  Gloi 
Romanoff  had  to  step  in  and  intercede    I 
that  they  could  all  go  in  to  dinner." 

j 

1  hadn't  seen  Gloria  Romanoff,  Mik(  ■■ 
widow,  for  years.  Sometime  after  Miki  i 
death,  in   1971,  Gloria  moved  away  fro  »• 
Los   Angeles,   as   did   I.   We   lost   touc : 
When  I  contacted  her  about  this  articl  ¥ 
she  said  she  would  prefer  to  meet  me    i 
Beverly    Hills,    rather   than    in   the   tov  l1 
where  she  lives.  On  a  Saturday  morning 
January  of  this  year,  I  watched  her  wa 
into  the  lobby  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Hot<  ' 
Nowadays,  most  of  the  women  I  kno 
and  even  some  of  the  men,  alter  their  fe  I 
tures  with  plastic  surgery  after  a  certa  i 
age,  and  it  takes  a  moment,  sometim  I) 
longer,  to  adjust  to  the  revised  version.  N  I 
so  with  Gloria.  She's  gone  along  with  ti<; 
natural  process  of  time,  and  she  looke  I 
great.  Her  hair  is  partially  gray.  "Class} 
was  the  word  that  came  to  mind.  She  wo  f 
a  dark-blue  suit  and  a  string  of  pearls.  SI  W 
said  she  had  just  driven  by  her  old  hou 
on  North  Beverly  Drive,  not  far  from  tl 
hotel,  where  she  and  Mike— whom  she  < 
ways  called  Michael,  and  still  does— liv<  » 
for  so  long,  next  to  her  great  friend  Ro 
alind  Russell.  She  could  barely  recogni: 
the  house,  subsequent  owners  had  change 
it  so  much.  It  was  a  wonderful  hous 
Spanish  in  style,  at  least  back  then.  I  r  it 
minded  her  of  a  long-ago  dinner  dance  si 
and  Mike  gave  in  that  house  for  the  vis: 
ing  Alfred  Vanderbilt,  who  had  a  hon  x 
running  at  Santa  Anita.  It  was  when  Cai  i 
Grant  was  courting  Dyan  Cannon,  ar 
they   never   stopped   dancing   the   who 
night,  so  in  love  they  seemed  to  be,  but  tl  si 
marriage  that  followed  didn't  last  long. 

Gloria  Lister  came  to  Hollywood  wif  - 
her  family  from  Rhode  Island  in  1943.  SI 
went  to  work  for  Paul  Frankl,  an  avar 
garde  furniture  designer  who  had  a  stud 
on  Rodeo  Drive.  One  day  Mike  came  int  \ 
the  studio  with  Fanny  Brice,  the  great  c< 
medienne,  who  dabbled  on  the  side  as 
decorator  for  her  friends.  Romanoff  ha 
recently  bought  his  first  house,  and  Fanr 
was  doing  it  up  for  him.  After  they  lef 
Frankl  said  to  Gloria,  "He  was  certain 
charmed   by   you."    Gloria   told   me, 
thought  he  was  different  and  amusing  an 
interesting.  He  was  never  a  man  who  ha 
an  appetite  for  acquiring  money.  He  wan 
ed  an  interesting  life." 

Despite  a  34-year  age  difference,  they  b 
gan  to  go  out  together  socially.  "I  wi 
never  a  kid  kid,"  said  Gloria.  "I  alwaj 
preferred  the  company  of  older  people 
Mike's  close  friends  at  the  time  were  Rol 
ert  Benchlcy,  the  humorist,  the  movie  ml 
gul  Darryl  Zanuck  and  his  wife,  Virgini 
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I !  Humphrey  Bogart,  who  was  then  mar- 
I  to  the  famously  hot-tempered  Mayo 
thot.  Their  public  fights  were  legendary. 

;  ayo  was  a  reasonably  contained  woman 

I  ;n  she  wasn't  drinking,"  said  Gloria. 
:  left  her  job  with  Frankl  and  went  to 
k  lor  Mike  at  his  restaurant.  "He  need- 
someone  to  organize  his  office."  Ro- 
noff  was  very  much  the  front-of-the- 
isc  man,  the  greeter,  the  charmer.  Glo- 
managed  the  rest. 

Romance  soon  entered  the  picture.  "I 
i  quite  serious  about  Michael,"  she  told 
.  "This  was  the  man  I  wanted  to  mar- 
'  But  Mike,  who  had  never  been  mar- 
j  and  liked  the  ladies,  was  not  the 
rrying  kind.  Gloria  decided  to  move 
She  decamped  to  Palm  Beach  as  sec- 
iry  and  companion  to  a  famous  so- 
lite  of  the  period  named  Dolly  O'Brien, 
Vaterbury,  Connecticut,  beauty  who  had 
rried  well  several  times  and  was  then  in 
midst  of  a  highly  publicized  affair  with 
irk  Gable. 

Mike  missed  her.  As  luck  would  have  it, 
nthrop  Rockefeller,  the  second-youngest 
i  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.,  was  marry- 
a  showgirl-singer  named  Barbara  Sears, 
jwn  as  Bobo— whom  Mike  had  known 
Hollywood— at  the  Palm  Beach  home  of 
;  socially  distinguished  Winston  and 
Z.  Guest.  Mike  went  from  Los  Angeles  for 

;:  wedding,  and  Dolly  O'Brien  gave  him 
linner  party  with  a  guest  list  that  includ- 
all  the  great  Palm  Beach  names,  as  well 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor,  who 

ire  on  their  annual  winter  sojourn  at  the 
ort.  Several  decades  earlier,  when  the 
ike  was  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Mike 
s  still  passing  himself  off  as  a  nephew  of 
:ar  Nicholas's  and  the  son  of  the  man 


who  had  killed  Rasputin,  he  had  often  re- 
ferred to  the  Duke  in  interviews  as  Cousin 
David.  Like  many  who  had  figured  in 
Mike's  stories,  the  Duke  was  charmed  by 
him.  Gloria  remembers  that  Laurance  and 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  the  wary  brothers  of 
the  groom,  kept  quizzing  Mike  right  up 
until  the  wedding  ceremony  about  the  so- 
cial acceptability  of  Bobo  Sears.  "Every- 
one knew  Michael  from  his  speakeasy  days 
in  New  York,"  said  Gloria.  After  the  wed- 
ding, Mike  lingered  for  a  few  days.  Finally 
he  said,  "I'd  like  us  to  be  married." 

Gloria  finished  up  the  season  with  Dolly 
O'Brien  and  returned  to  the  West  Coast. 
They  chartered  a  plane  and  were  married  in 
Las  Vegas  on  the  Fourth  of  July  1948,  after 
attending  a  party  that  day  in  Los  Angeles. 
Gloria  was  24.  Mike  was  58.  "I'm  never  go- 
ing to  be  rich,"  he  told  his  bride,  "but  we'll 
have  an  interesting  life— an  adventure."  They 
moved  into  the  house  on  Chevy  Chase  Drive 
in  Beverly  Hills  that  Fanny  Brice  had  deco- 
rated for  him.  "He  was  heaven  to  live  with," 
said  Gloria.  "He  was  terrified  of  getting 
married,  but  he  loved  it." 

Gloria  spoke  about  Mike's  sense  of  fel- 
lowship. After  the  gentleman  film  produc- 
er Walter  Wanger  fired  a  gun  pointed  at 
the  testicles  of  the  Hollywood  agent  Jen- 
nings Lang,  whom  he  suspected  of  having 
an  affair  with  his  movie-star  wife,  Joan 
Bennett,  and  was  incarcerated  in  the  Bev- 
erly Hills  jail,  Mike,  who  knew  a  thing  or 
two  about  jails  and  gentlemen  in  jeop- 
ardy, had  a  waiter  from  Romanoff's  take 
him  over  dinner  on  a  tray.  Mike  himself 
later  took  him  silk  pajamas,  and  a  pipe 
and  tobacco. 

"After  the  restaurant  closed,"  Gloria  told 


me,  "I  went  on  working  for  a  while.  I  ran 
the  Lily  Pulitzer  Shop  next  to  the  Bistro. 
Michael  went  over  to  Fox  to  work  for  Dick 
Zanuck,  who  was  head  of  the  studio  after 
his  father.  His  real  job  was  to  keep  Sinatra 
in  line.  Frank  had  a  deal  with  Fox  for  a 
couple  of  pictures.  Did  I  tell  you  that  Mi- 
chael was  Dick  Zanuck's  godfather?" 

It  is  said,  and  this  story  did  not  come 
from  Gloria,  that  at  the  very  end,  in  the 
hospital,  Mike  asked  everyone  to  leave  the 
room— the  doctors,  the  nurses,  whomever. 
Then  he  looked  at  Gloria  and  said,  "Not 
you,  my  darling,"  and  he  died. 

The  day  after  I  saw  Gloria  I  had  lunch 
with  Nancy  Reagan  at  the  Bel-Air  Hotel. 
"How  was  Gloria  Romanoff?"  she  asked. 
I  told  her.  "I  haven't  seen  her  in  years," 
said  Nancy,  thinking  back.  That  night  I 
had  dinner  with  Lew  and  Edie  Wasserman 
at  Dan  Tana's.  "How  was  Gloria  Roma- 
noff?" asked  Edie.  I  told  her.  "I  haven't 
seen  her  in  years,"  she  said.  Like  her  late 
husband,  Gloria  Romanoff  is  remembered 
with  great  affection. 

I  recently  called  Prince  Alexander  Roma- 
noff in  New  York.  He  is  a  genuine  Ro- 
manoff, of  the  family,  in  line  in  the  highly 
unlikely  event  of  a  restoration,  who  did 
not  attend  last  year's  burial  of  Nicholas 
and  Alexandra  in  St.  Petersburg  only  be- 
cause he  was  ill.  "Oh,  yes,  I  met  him 
twice  in  my  youth.  He  was  full  of  inven- 
tion," said  the  prince.  "I  was  taken  to  the 
restaurant,  and  all  the  stars  were  there.  I 
thought  he  was  exceedingly  ugly.  We  just 
said  a  few  words  to  each  other.  My  host- 
ess said  about  me  to  him,  'Alexander  is  a 
real  Romanoff.'  He  replied,  'But  I'm  the 
only  Mike  Romanoff.'"  □ 


Davis  and  Novak 



ntinued  from  page  386  and  Sam  Davis 
.  had  grown  up  in  show  business  as  part 
a  "colored  revue"  known  as  Holiday  in 
xieland;  they  had  learned  what  they  were 
owed  to  do  and  what  could  get  them 
n  out  of  town:  no  speaking  directly  to 
2  audience,  no  impressions  of  white  peo- 
.;.  So  when  Sammy  wanted  to  do  impres- 
ts and  sing,  they  told  him,  "You  can't 
•  it."   They   insisted,   "You   don't   even 
iow  how  to  sing."  Davis  had  grown  up 
aring  what  he  couldn't  do.  His  response 
that  would  be  reflected  in  the  title  of  his 
>st  book,  Yes  I  Can. 
By  the  time  Davis  was  appearing  in  Mr. 
'underfill,   Mastin  and  Sam  Davis  Sr. 
:re  still  part  of  the  act,  but  everybody 
new  that  they  had  stayed  on  too  long, 
avis  Sr.   gracefully   stepped   aside,   but 


Mastin  just  couldn't  give  it  up.  "It  was  trag- 
ic," Boyar  remembers.  "Even  when  he  was 
out  of  the  act,  it  was  still  called  'the  Will 
Mastin  Trio  Starring  Sammy  Davis  Jr.'" 
Mastin  would  travel  with  Davis  and  would 
insist  on  having  his  own  dressing  room, 
bringing  out  his  costumes  and  makeup  but 
never  going  onstage. 

Davis's  first  break  in  a  Las  Vegas  hotel 
came  in  1946  at  the  El  Rancho.  He 
was  being  paid  $500  a  week,  but  in  racial- 
ly segregated  Las  Vegas  he  couldn't  stay  at 
the  hotel— he  couldn't  even  walk  through 
the  lobby.  "Sammy  was  like  a  man  with- 
out a  country,"  the  actress  Barbara  Luna 
recalls.  Luna  first  met  Davis  in  Chicago, 
where  she  was  appearing  in  The  Pajama 
Game.  She  would  make  her  film  debut 
in  1961  with  Frank  Sinatra  and  Spencer 
Tracy  in  The  Devil  at  4  O'Clock.  "It  was  a 
very  Jim  Crow  time.   In   Florida,   black 


people  weren't  allowed  to  live  in  the  hotels 
where  they  performed.  I  think  Vegas  was 
the  same  way."  With  Sinatra's  help,  Davis 
was  finally  given  a  suite  at  the  Sands  Ho- 
tel. Ironically,  the  black  press  didn't  always 
celebrate  Davis's  breaking  of  the  color 
line.  Part  of  the  problem,  as  Sy  Marsh  ob- 
serves, was  that  "Sammy  Davis  lived  in  a 
white  world.  The  majority  of  his  black  au- 
dience couldn't  afford  to  go  see  him.  He 
was  a  black  symbol  performing  for  white 
audiences." 

"Things  would  happen,"  Boyar  remem- 
bers. "He  would  come  out  of  the  stage 
door  having  had  six  standing  ovations  and 
somebody  would  yell  'Nigger.'  There  would 
always  be  something  that  would  just  cut 
through  it  all,  that  would  just  knock  him 
down."  Davis  told  Boyar.  "You  know.  I 
reached  a  point  with  the  indignities,  the  in- 
justices, the  nastincss,  the  racial  abuses  . . . 
I  got  to  the  point  where  I  wanted  to  get 
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the  whitest,  the  most  famous  chick  in  the 
world  and  just  show  'cm.  To  show  every- 
body, yeah,  guess  what  I'm  doing  with  her! 
How  do  you  like  that?" 

Arthur  Silber 's  father  booked  Davis  into 
tiro's.  The  squat,  flat-roofed  building  on 
the  Sunset  Strip,  which  now  houses  the 
Comedy  Store,  was  the  hottest  and  most 
glamorous  nightclub  in  Los  Angeles.  James 
Bacon  caught  the  opening  night:  "Every- 
body was  at  Ciro's.  I  was  sitting  at  a  table 
with  Clark  Gable  and  William  Holden  and 
the  Humphrey  Bogarts,  and  the  Will  Mas- 
tin  Trio  came  out  with  Sammy  Davis.  Sam- 
my went  into  his  imitation  of  white  stars, 
like  Jimmy  Stewart  and  Jerry  Lewis,  and 
these  people  were  in  the  audience.  They 
were  only  supposed  to  do  20  minutes,  but 
every  time  they'd  go  off,  the  audience 
would  start  to  yell.  They  did  close  to  an 
hour.  It  was  such  a  big  night  for  Sammy 
that  Janis  Paige  [the  main  act]  told  George 
Schlatter  [then  a  show  producer  at  Ciro's], 
'You'd  better  put  them  on  as  headliners.' 
Sammy  Davis  was  made  after  that." 

But  it  wasn't  all  roses  for  Davis.  When 
Marsh  signed  on  as  his  business  part- 
ner, he  discovered  that  Davis  was  deep  in 
debt.  "He'd  never  been  out  of  debt  in  his 
life,"  Marsh  realized.  "Every  club  wanted 
him,  so  they  would  say,  'Here,  Sammy,  take 
$5,000.'  So  he  would— and  then  he  owed 
them  [an  engagement].  That  was  the  prob- 
lem. He  was  playing  clubs  to  pay  off  his  in- 
debtedness." 

It  fell  to  Marsh  to  put  Davis's  house  in 
order.  First  he  got  rid  of  some  of  the  paid 
entourage;  then  he  went  around  to  the  var- 
ious casino  owners  to  whom  Sammy  owed 
money.  "So  I  came  into  the  office  and  saw 
that  he  owed  the  Sands  Hotel,"  says  Marsh. 
"He  owed  Donjo  Medlavine,  [one  of  the 
three  owners]  of  Chez  Paree.  So  now  1 
come  in  and  I  see  I'm  paying  Donjo  Med- 
lavine in  Chicago. ...  I  go  to  Medlavine, 
who's  getting  not  a  lot,  say  $500  a  week, 
but  he  likes  that  money  coming  in.  So  I 
say,  We  just  can't  do  that  anymore.  I  got 
his  uncle  and  his  father  down  to  a  mini- 
mum. It  just  went  on  and  on." 

Part  of  the  problem  was  that,  as  Arthur 
Silber  observes,  "you  could  not  perform  in 
these  United  States  without  being  with 
gangsters,  because  the  gangsters  owned  the 
nightclubs.  All  of  them.  You  can  mention 
them  now:  Sam  Giancana.  Donjo  Med- 
lavine." Medlavine  was  stocky,  built  like  a 
pit  bull,  and  "he  had  a  heart  as  big  as  the 
world,"  Silber  says.  "But  he  was  a  guy  you 
wouldn't  want  to  meet  in  the  street  if  he 
was  after  you.  They  controlled  the  silver- 
ware. They  controlled  the  linens.  They  con- 
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trolled  all  the  liquor.  And  the  way  you  han- 
dled that  relationship  was  very  important: 
either  you  hung  out  with  the  Mob  and  be- 
came very  buddy-buddy,  or  you  tried  to 
keep  a  respectful  distance.  What  you  never 
wanted  to  do  was  to  owe  them." 

One  night  in  the  fall  of  1957  Tony  Curtis 
went  backstage  at  Ciro's  with  the  rug- 
ged actor  Jell"  Chandler.  Davis  told  Curtis 
that  he  wanted  to  meet  Kim  Novak.  He 
had  invited  her  to  sit  ringside  at  Chez  Pa- 
ree, but  he'd  never  had  a  chance  really  to 
talk  to  her.  "He  didn't  want  to  create  prob- 
lems," Curtis  remembers,  "so  I  said,  'I'm 
going  to  have  a  party  at  my  house.  Come 
on  by,  and  I'll  invite  Kim.'  They  both  came 
over  and  they  spent  the  evening  together- 
deep  in  thought,  deep  in  talk.  I  could  see 
right  from  the  beginning  that  they  were  get- 
ting along  in  an  intense  way,  and  that  was 
the  beginning  of  the  relationship." 

Novak  had  also  asked  to  meet  Davis— 
and  she  wasn't  alone  in  being  attracted  by 
his  intense  magnetism.  Men  seemed  to  con- 
sider Davis  ugly,  because  he  was  short  and 
slight,  his  features  flattened.  But  women 
knew  better.  His  personal  charisma  was  so 
great,  his  stage  presence  so  sexually  charged, 
that  women  were  outrageously  drawn  to  him. 
When  the  New  York  Daily  News  columnist 
Bob  Sylvester  wrote  cruelly,  "God  . . .  hit 
him  in  the  face  with  a  shovel,"  Davis  was 
devastated.  "That  hurt,"  Boyar  recalls.  "It 
always  hurt  him.  But  after  a  while  he  got 
used  to  it,  and  he'd  say,  'It's  getting  me 
where  I'm  going.'" 

Boyar  also  feels  that  Davis  knew  how  at- 
tractive he  was  to  women.  "Sammy  liked 
his  looks— he  knew  his  face  was  ugly,  but 
he  worked  on  his  body.  He  kept  himself  in 
fantastic  shape  and  he  was  so  immaculate. 
He  had  a  wonderful  V-shaped  body,  and 
he  loved  his  little  behind.  He  would  make 
a  point  of  it,  he  would  say,  'Isn't  that 
adorable?' "  Boyar  feels  that  "he  would  have 
preferred  to  look  like  Cary  Grant,  but  he 
was  pretty  satisfied  with  what  he  had.  He 
recognized  it  worked  for  him." 

It  didn't  take  long  for  the  gossip  indus- 
try to  go  into  high  gear  about  the  attrac- 
tion between  Davis  and  Novak.  Someone 
at  Tony  Curtis's  party  must  have  put  in  a 
call  to  Dorothy  Kilgallen,  the  columnist  for 
the  Hearst  newspaper  chain,  who  slyly 
asked  in  her  gossip  column,  "Which  top 
female  movie  star  (K.N.)  is  seriously  dat- 
ing which  big-name  entertainer  (S.D.)?" 
And  if  those  initials  weren't  enough  of  a 
tip-off,  she  followed  the  item  up  two  days 
later  with  "Studio  bosses  now  know  about 
K.N.'s  affair  with  S.D.  and  have  turned 
lavender  over  their  platinum  blonde." 

Davis's  sexual  charisma  had  already  been 
noticed  by  Confidential,  "the  most  scan- 
dalous scandal  magazine  in  the  history  of 


the  world,"  in  Tom  Wolfe's  phrase.  C( 
fldential  held  a  mirror  up  to  America's  m 
50s  paranoia  and  obsessions,  its  collect 
fears  and  fantasies:  race.  Communism,  u  f 
miscegenation,  homosexuality.  As  early 
March  1955,  it  ran  an  article  whose  he; 
line  read:  "What  Makes  ava  GARDNER  R 
for  sammy  uavis  jr.?  Some  girls  go  I 
gold,  but  it's  bronze  that  'sends'  sultry  A 
Gardner  ..."  And  in  the  following  ye  f 
"s-h-h!  Have  You  Heard  the  Latest  Abe  c 
sammy  davis  jr.?  What  is  it  Sammy's  j  i 
that  the  girls  go  for?" 

K 

When  Kilgallen's  item  appeared,  Da  i 
called  Novak  and  apologized,  re  p 
suring  her  that  he'd  had  nothing  to  do  w  I 
it.  "We  can  handle  it  any  way  you  thi 
best,"  he  told  her.  "I  realize  the  positi  ji 
you're  in  with  the  studio."  But  Novak  insi  |i 
ed  that  the  studio  didn't  own  her,  and  s  t 
invited  Davis  over  to  her  house  in  Beve  f 
Hills  for  a  spaghetti  dinner.  For  Novs  f 
Davis  was  perhaps  more  than  just  an  f 
citing,  sympathetic  man.  He  might  be  h  i 
co-conspirator  in  saying  no  to  Harry  Cor  I 
no  to  Jean  Louis,  no  to  Muriel  Roberts—  I 
to  anyone  who  tried  to  put  his  or  her  star  } 
on  her. 

Davis  and  Novak  went  to  great  lengt  a 
to  evade  both  the  press  and  Cohn's  spis  l 
usually  having  quiet,  intimate  dinners  t  il 
gether.  Davis  would  enlist  Silber  to  dri  si 
him  to  Novak's  house,  hiding  in  the  ba  n 
of  the  car,  huddled  under  a  rug,  to  avo  ii 
the  press  and  any  studio  detectives.  Eve  I 
tually,  through  a  third  party,  Davis  renti 
a  beach  house  in  Malibu  for  private  re 
dezvous. 

At  stake  was  not  only  Novak's  career 
a  screen  star— by  this  time  she  was  the  N 
1  box-office  draw  in  the  country— but  al 
Davis's  potential  career  as  a  dramatic  a 
tor,  one  of  his  cherished  but  still  unfulfilh 
ambitions.  Even  without  Novak  complic; 
ing  things,  it  wasn't  going  to  be  easy.  F 
appearance  in  1958  on  General  Electi 
Theater  was  almost  canceled  because  tl 
sponsors  threatened  to  pull  out  for  fear 
alienating  audiences  south  of  the  Maso 
Dixon  line. 

America  was  still  deeply  segregated.  Ju 
two  years  earlier,  all  but  three  southern  U. 
senators  had  signed  a  document  known 
the  "Southern  Manifesto,"  which  equatt 
school  integration  with  "subversion  of  tl 
Constitution."  (The  maverick  senators  we 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  the  two  senato 
from  Tennessee,  Albert  Gore  Sr.  and  Est 
Kefauver.)  The  F.B.I,  was  still  keeping  trac 
of  lynchings. 

In  December  1957,  Davis  returned  to  L; 
Vegas,  where  he  was  appearing  at  tl 
Copa  Room  in  the  Sands  Hotel,  the  nigr 
club  Frank  Sinatra  helped  run  behind  Jac 
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;a\  is  and  Novak 

ralter.  That's  when  Silber  noticed  a  pri- 
•  telephone  being  installed  in  Davis's 
e. 

'I  knew  we  were  in  trouble  then— that 

i  the  beginning.  Sammy  had  no  choice 

to  tell  me  everything,"  Silber  recalls; 

cause   nobody  could  touch  that  tele- 

>ne,  except  Sammy  or  me.  Sammy  had 

n  with  hundreds  of  white  girls,  some 

tc  big  names,  like  Ava  Gardner    al- 

<ugh  that  was  no  romance.  That  was 

t  'Let's  go  over  and  get  laid.'  This  was 

ercnt.  Frank  knew  this  was  big  trouble. 

had  to  tell  Frank  because  Frank  had 

interest  in  the  Sands." 

Sinatra,  in  fact,  wouldn't  let  Davis  miss 

scheduled  performances  at  the  Sands 

go  see  Novak,  who  was  back  home  in 

rora,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  visiting  her 

lily  for  Christmas.  Sinatra  loved  Davis 

i  worshiped  his  talent;  he  had  helped 

t  his  career  back  on  track  after  the  car 

sh.  But  there  was  always  an  undercur- 

it  of  indebtedness  in  their  relationship. 

latra  would  give  him  a  part  in  the  1960 

>vie  Ocean's  Eleven  and  pay  him  $100,000 

i  few  days'  work,  but  to  earn  his  salary 

wis  had  to  play  a  singing  garbageman. 

>uld  it  be  that  Sinatra  was  sore  over 

ivis's  dalliances  with  his  former  wife  Ava 

irdner?  The  Rat  Pack  camaraderie  was 

errated  anyhow.  "It  was  all  kisses  and 

gs  and  it  didn't  mean  rat  shit,"  remem- 

rs  Tony  Curtis.  "It  was  just  the  nature 

the  profession." 

Davis  couldn't  get  even  a  private  mes- 
ge  (actually  a  "secret  message,"  accord- 
l  to  Arthur  Silber,  who  refuses  to  elab- 
ate)  to  Novak,  because  her  family  had 
ly  one  phone,  and  it  was  a  party  line. 
i  .am  asked  me,  begged  me,  to  go  for  him," 
i  iber  recalls,  "but  I  didn't  want  to  go.  He 
orally  got  down  on  his  knees— tears  were 
>ming  out  of  his  eyes."  Finally  Silber  ac- 
liesced.  At  that  time  there  was  a  TWA 
ght  that  stopped  in  Las  Vegas  at  three  in 
e  morning.  Silber  caught  it  and  flew  into 
os  Angeles,  then  picked  up  an  American 
irlines  flight  to  Chicago.  Donjo  Med- 
vine  was  waiting  for  him  on  the  tarmac 
hen  the  plane  arrived.  He  had  a  few 
loice  words:  "What  the  fuck  has  he  got- 
n  himself  into  now!"  Silber  and  Med- 
vine  were  sitting  at  the  airport  when 
lber  was  suddenly  paged  over  the  loud- 
>eaker.  It  was  Sammy's  stepmother,  Pee- 
ee  Davis,  saying,  "He's  coming  on  the 
;xt  flight." 

"How  the  hell  did  they  let  him  go?" 
ilber  wondered.  He  knew  that  Sinatra 
ouldn't  have  let  him  out  of  his  engage- 
lent  at  the  Sands,  even  for  one  night.  "I 
on't  know  how  he  did  it,  but  Sammy 


came,  and  it  was  the  most  ludicrous  thing. 
I  mean,  all  this  for  five  minutes.  It  was  just 
how  deep  this  affair  went.  I  was  sent  to 
Chicago  to  go  to  Kim  and  say,  'Sammy 
loves  you.'" 

Harry  Cohn  got  the  news  of  the  rela- 
tionship in  New  York,  where  he  was 
attending  a  memorial  dinner  for  his  broth- 
er Jack.  An  aide  leaned  over  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear  what  he'd  heard  about 
Novak  and  Davis,  and  Cohn  started  to 
fume.  After  a  sleepless  night  he  boarded  a 
flight  to  Los  Angeles,  but  the  plane  was 
almost  diverted  to  Denver  when  the  aging 
mogul  suffered  a  mild  heart  attack,  the 
first  of  several  that  would  finally  finish 
him  off. 

George  Sidney  knew  that  Cohn  was  los- 
ing his  grip.  Now  that  his  brother  was 
gone,  Cohn  kept  saying,  "I'm  going  to  be 
dead.  I'm  going  to  be  dead."  Earlier  that 
year  when  he  had  watched  Novak  rehearse 
her  dance  number  with  Rita  Hayworth  on 
the  set  of  Pal  Joey— after  Novak,  no  danc- 
er, had  practiced  the  routine  until  her  feet 
bled— Cohn  turned  to  Sidney  and  said, 
"There  they  are— my  first  star  and  my  last." 
Even  then  he  knew. 

James  Bacon,  one  of  the  first  West 
Coast  reporters  to  get  wind  of  Novak's  af- 
fair, called  Novak's  family  in  Chicago 
and  was  told  by  her  father,  Joe,  that  the 
star  was  returning  to  Los  Angeles  on  the 
Union  Pacific  train.  "He  was  a  railroad 
man,"  Bacon  says.  "He  even  remembered 
what  car  she  was  in."  The  next  morning, 
the  reporter  was  at  Union  Station  to  meet 
her.  Cohn  also  found  out  about  Novak's 
arrival  and  sent  a  delegation  from  Colum- 
bia headed  by  Muriel  Roberts,  who  often 
traveled  with  Kim,  and  Norma  Kasell. 
When  they  saw  Bacon  talking  to  Novak, 
they  practically  chased  him  out  of  the 
station. 

The  affair  was  an  open  enough  secret 
that  Davis  had  to  endure  tasteless  remarks 
about  it,  even  from  his  friends.  When  Mil- 
ton Berle  found  himself  standing  alongside 
Davis  in  the  men's  room  at  Chasen's,  "Mr. 
Television"  supposedly  turned  to  him  and 
said,  "Sammy,  if  Kim  Novak  ever  sees 
this,  you'll  be  back  sleeping  with  Hattie 
Mc  Daniel." 

Another  big-time  gossip  columnist  who 
got  into  the  act  was  Irv  Kupcinet,  who 
wrote  "Kup's  Column"  for  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times.  There  were  rumors  that  the 
couple  was  taking  out  a  marriage  license, 
and  supposedly  a  clerk  in  Aurora  found 
that  an  application  had  been  filled  out  but 
never  filed. 

"It  caused  a  hell  of  a  ruckus  at  the  stu- 
dio when  Harry  Cohn  picked  up  my  col- 
umn and  learned  that  his  star  was  about  to 
be  destroyed,"  recalls  Kupcinet.  "In  that 


era,  Cohn  thought,  Who's  going  to  go  see 
a  movie  star  who's  married  to  a  black 
man?  Cohn  blew  his  top.  He  got  so  mad  at 
me  and  at  the  story  and  at  her.  He  called 
me  and  used  a  few  vituperative  terms.  I 
said,  'Harry,  we've  been  friends  for  a  long 
time.  But  I  have  to  print  what  I  think  is 
news.' 

'"Fuck  you,'  he  said,  and  hung  up." 

Sam  Davis  Sr.  loved  going  to  the  Holly- 
wood Park  racetrack  in  Inglewood,  as 
did  Mickey  Cohen,  the  West  Coast  gangster 
who  had  tried  to  take  over  Ben  "Bugsy" 
Siegel's  gambling  interests  after  the  dap- 
per Siegel  had  his  eye  shot  out.  Cohen, 
barely  five  feet  five,  was  a  hotheaded 
thug  with  a  taste  for  beautifully  tailored 
suits.  One  day  in  early  January  1958,  at 
Hollywood  Park,  Cohen  buttonholed 
Davis  Sr.  and  said,  "Listen.  I  got  some 
terrible  news  for  you.  I  just  got  a  call  from 
Chicago  to  hurt  Sammy."  Davis  Sr.  pan- 
icked. "I  tell  you  what,  there's  one 
chance,"  Cohen  told  him.  "I'll  give  him 
24  hours.  Sammy  has  to  get  married— to  a 
colored  girl." 

Silber  was  with  Davis  at  the  Sands  Hotel 
when  the  phone  call  came.  "Harry  Cohn 
was  tied  in  very  closely  with  the  Mob  at 
that  time,  the  western  part  of  the  Mob," 
says  Silber.  "When  Cohn  found  out  about 
Kim  and  Sammy,  he  put  a  contract  out— 
not  to  kill  him,  really,  but  to  break  both  his 
legs  and  to  put  out  his  other  eye." 

Davis  was  stunned. 

"We  had  to  help  ourselves,  we  had  to 
do  some  straightening  out."  Silber  says. 
The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  call  Donjo 
Medlavine,  but  they  couldn't  reach  him.  so 
they  called  Mob  boss  Sam  Giancana  at  the 
Armory  Lounge  in  Forest  Park,  Illinois. 
That's  where  Giancana  was  known  to  or- 
der killings  along  with  his  linguine— he  was 
allegedly  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
more  than  200  men.  Davis  asked  for  "the 
doctor,"  a  reference  to  "Dr.  Goldberg," 
Giancana's  code  name  whenever  he  was  in 
Las  Vegas  "dating"  the  singer  Phyllis 
McGuire.  "Giancana  says.  'We  can  pro- 
tect you  here  in  Chicago,  or  when  you're  in 
Vegas,  but  we  can't  do  anything  about  Holly- 
wood,'" Silber  remembers.  '"Don't  go  back 
home  unless  you  straighten  things  out  with 
Harry  Cohn.'" 

It  was  really  touch  and  go.  Silber  recalls. 
"It  was  damned  scary.  Sammy  and  I  were 
into  the  fast  draw  with  guns,  but  it  was 
playacting.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
started  putting  real  bullets  in.  Sammy,  too. 
because  we  didn't  know  who  vsas  m  the 
next  suite." 

Silber  sal  on  his  bed  polishing  his  shoes 
in  the  suite  they  shared  al  the  Sands  Hotel 
He  watched  as  Davis,  looking  scignorial  in 
his  white  terry-cloth  robe,  riffled  through 
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ins  address  book.  "Sammy,  what  are  you 
doing?"  Silber  asked. 

"I'm  looking  for  someone  to  marry.  I 
got  the  call  this  morning.  I  have  to  marry 
a  blaek  chick,  and  I'm  looking  for  some- 
one to  marry." 

The  name  he  picked  was  Loray  While, 
who  happened  to  be  performing  at  the  Sil- 
ver Slipper.  She  was  a  singer,  an  attractive 
young  woman  originally  from  Houston,  a 
member  of  the  black  bourgeoisie.  In  1956 
she  had  had  a  small  part  in  Cecil  B.  De- 
Mille's  overwrought  epic  The  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  she  had  danced  on  Broadway. 
Sy  Marsh  remembers  her  as  "a  beautiful 
woman,  bright,  articulate,  very  well  spo- 
ken." At  23,  she  had  already  been  married 
twice  and  had  a  six-year-old  daughter. 
Davis  gave  her  a  call,  and  she  went  over 
to  his  suite. 

Silber  recalls,  "He  sat  her  down— he  was 
sitting  in  a  chair  and  I  was  sitting  on  the 
bed— and  he  made  her  a  proposition,  to 
marry  him  for  a  certain  sum  of  money. 
She  would  have  all  the  rights  that  Mrs. 
Sammy  Davis  Jr.  would  have,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  year  they  would  dissolve  the 
marriage.  She  agreed  to  that,  and  that's 
what  took  the  heat  off." 

Shirley  Rhodes,  the  wife  of  George 
Rhodes,  Davis's  trusted  and  beloved  music 
director,  was  one  of  Davis's  closest  friends. 
She  visited  him  the  day  after  Davis  an- 
nounced the  engagement  from  the  stage  at 
the  Sands.  "You  know,"  he  told  her,  "I'm 
making  25  grand  a  week,  and  I'm  sitting 
here  with  a  bowl  of  soup  I  don't  want.  I 
don't  want  to  be  here." 

Evelyn  Cunningham,  doyenne  of  the 
black  press,  who  wrote  a  column  for 
the  black  newspaper  the  Pittsburgh  Courier, 
was  the  first  to  call  and  congratulate  Davis. 
The  Amsterdam  News  and  the  Courier 
had  both  published  admonishing  editori- 
als over  the  Davis-Novak  affair,  remind- 
ing him  of  his  "obligation  to  the  Negro 
community." 

Shirley  Rhodes  attended  the  wedding, 
which  was  held  on  January  10,  1958,  in 
the  Emerald  Room,  one  of  the  convention 
rooms  at  the  Sands  Hotel.  Harry  Bela- 
fonte,  who  was  appearing  down  the  street 
at  the  Riviera,  was  Davis's  best  man.  Loray 
White  was  40  minutes  late  for  the  2-minute 
ceremony,  which  was  performed  by  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  Jack  Entratter  hosted  the 
reception. 

Jet  reported  that  White  went  on  a  shop- 
ping spree,  and  ran  a  photograph  of  her 
with  20  new  pairs  of  shoes.  Rhodes  remem- 
bers, "She  went  crazy  with  the  money." 
Davis  was  so  grateful  to  her  that  he  gave 
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her  a  blond  mink  stole  and  a  stunning 
ring  of  rose-cut  diamonds  and  emerald  ba- 
guettes. Entratter  put  her  up  in  the  Presi- 
dential Suite  of  the  Sands  Hotel    alone. 

Back  at  Davis's  suite,  they  got  a  call 
from  "Dr.  Goldberg"  (Sam  Giancana)  in 
L.A.:  "You  can  tell  him  that  Mickey  says 
the  pressure  is  off.  You  can  relax." 

Burt  Boyar  never  felt  that  Davis's  life 
had  really  been  in  danger.  "He  was  too 
valuable.  In  truth,  Harry  Cohn  had  much 
less  value  to  the  Mob.  Every  place  Sammy 
played,  the  Copacabana,  the  Chez  Paree, 
the  Latin  Quarter,  the  Latin  Casino  in 
Philadelphia,  all  these  places  were  owned 
by  the  guys,  and  they  couldn't  afford  to  let 
Sammy  get  hurt."  But  Sy  Marsh  insists  to 
this  day  that  "Sammy  was  inches  away 
from  getting  killed." 

Loray  Davis  ended  up  in  a  big,  rented 
house  in  the  Hollywood  Hills.  The  good 
news  was  that  she  had  become  Mrs.  Sam- 
my Davis  Jr.  The  bad  news  was  that  he 
wasn't  there.  She  was  left  alone  with  20 
pairs  of  shoes,  a  mink  stole,  and  a  dazzling 
ring.  Arthur  Silber  remembers  that  White 
used  to  call  him  up  in  tears,  complaining 
that  Davis  was  "supposed  to  be  married  to 
her  but  was  still  running  around  with  Kim." 
Whatever  career  advantage  she  thought  she 
might  have  gained  from  marrying  Davis 
never  materialized.  Six  months  later  he  paid 
her  $25,000  to  divorce  him,  but  it  would 
take  him  three  years  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  marriage. 

Kim  Novak  seemed  to  have  disappeared 
during  the  Sturm  und  Drang  of  Davis's 
sham  wedding.  After  a  few  months  of  clan- 
destine meetings,  she  simply  retreated.  Her 
version  of  the  affair  is  "It  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous relationship  then— a  white  woman 
and  a  black  man,  no  matter  his  status— it 
simply  didn't  mix  publicly.  I  was  suddenly 
in  the  eye  of  a  hurricane. . . .  My  agent  told 
me  my  career  would  be  over  if  I  continued 
to  see  Sammy.  Some  of  my  friends  wouldn't 
even  return  my  telephone  calls."  Novak's 
biographer,  Peter  Harry  Brown,  always  felt 
that  it  was  Cohn  who  was  the  villain  of 
the  piece. 

Cohn  had  a  last  heart  attack  in  1958 
and  died  in  the  ambulance  on  the  way  to 
the  hospital,  two  months  after  he'd  first  re- 
ceived word  of  the  relationship.  His  final 
production  would  be  a  deluxe  funeral 
mounted  on  two  of  Columbia  Pictures' 
cavernous  soundstages,  complete  with  a 
phony  chapel,  fake  stained-glass  windows, 
and  plastic  shrubbery.  The  eulogy  was 
scripted  by  Clifford  Odets  and  performed 
by  Danny  Kaye.  More  than  2,000  people 
attended,  which  prompted  the  comic  Red 
Skelton  to  observe,  "Well,  it  only  proves 
what  they  always  say— give  the  public  some- 
thing they  want  to  see  and  they'll  come  out 
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liii  it."  Cohn's  widow  confided  to  frier 
that  she  believed  Novak's  "scandalous 
havior"  had  brought  on  Cohn's  final  he 
attack  and  caused  his  death. 

Novak's  career  went  into  decline  af 
Cohn's  death.  She  had  always  ackno 
edged  his  instinct  for  finding  the  rij 
properties  and  felt  that  once  he  was  gc 
"nobody  knew  what  to  do"  with  her 
the  studio.  Her  later  films  veered  fn 
forgettable  to  lousy,  with  a  few  exceptio  P 
Bell,  Book  and  Candle  (1958)  and  Strang 
When  We  Meet  (1960)  were  made  w 
Richard  Quine,  the  volatile  film  direc 
with  whom  she  became  involved  in  19  ■■ 
In  1965,  Novak  would  marry  the  Engl 
actor  Richard  Johnson,  who  appear 
with  her  in  The  Amorous  Adventures^ 
Moll  Flanders,  but  they  separated  witr|tl 
a  year. 

Novak  virtually  left  Hollywood  in  19 
and,  in  some  sense,  returned  to  bei 
Marilyn  Novak.  She  moved  to  Big  Sur, 
Northern  California,  and  spent  her  tii 
horseback  riding,  taking  walks,  lassoi 
driftwood,  painting,  and  making  flutes  c 
of  kelp,  eventually  raising  llamas  with  \  I 
second  husband,  a  veterinarian.  She  cc  tf 
tracted  with  a  New  York  publisher  to  wr 
her  memoirs  and  managed  to  get  throu 
her  childhood— "which  were  not  easy  yeai  f 
—but    she    found   that    she   had    virtua 
blacked  out  entire  events  of  her  life  in  Ho 
wood.  Or  she  would  be  so  overcome 
emotion  that  she  just  couldn't  write.  In  199  i 
Novak  reluctantly  came  out  of  retireme  f 
to  help  promote  the  re-release  of  a  beau 
fully  restored  Vertigo.  Her  re-emergenc  |i 
however,  was  not  entirely  pleasant.  S  ic 
seemed  to  go  into  a  trance  when  ask<  «i 
about  her  Hollywood  years— not  one 
Madeleine's  "beautiful  phony  trances"  b  »■ 
a  real  inability,  or  unwillingness,  to  remei  m 
ber  the  past.  Novak  eventually  retreated 
an  even  more  remote  spot  in  the  Pacii 
Northwest.   Her   longtime   friend   Norn 
Herbert  says,  "She  is  very  happy  in  h 
forest."   Cliff  Robertson   always   believt 
that   Novak   "played  her  cards  carefull  1 
kept  her  winnings,  and  finally  left  Holl  j 
wood— I  think  she  beat  it!" 


Davis  wasn't  as  lucky,  though  he  wou 
finally  be  lucky  in  love.  Soon  after  tl 
frightening  events  of  1957-58,  he  met  tl 
Swedish  actress  May  Britt  at  the  Mocar 
bo  Club  on  Sunset  Boulevard.  Like  N 
vak,  Britt  was  a  shy,  towering  blonde  wil 
a  breathtaking  face,  who  shone  in  Murdi 
Inc..  The  Blue  Angel,  and  The  Young  Lion 
When  she  married  Davis  in  1960,  Twcnlicl 
Century  Fox  declined  to  renew  her  oplio 
and  her  studio  career  ended.  She  never  r 
gretled  that  loss,  however.  "1  loved  San 
my  and  I  had  the  chance  to  marry  t 
man  I  loved,"  she  says. 
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I  But  Davis's  marriage  to  Britt  was  an- 
lier  public-relations  debacle,  posing  fur- 
I  r  threats  to  his  career— and  life.  When 
I  arrived  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  Sep- 
I  iber  1960  to  play  the  Lotus  Club,  he 

^s  picketed  by  neo-Nazis  bearing  signs 
n  h  scurrilous  slogans  such  as  go  back 
I  the  congo,  you  kosher  coon.  There 
I  re  bomb  threats  in  Reno,  Chicago,  and 
I  n  Francisco— wherever  Davis  played. 
I  len  he  was  introduced  at  the  1960  Dem- 
I  ratic  convention  in  Los  Angeles  as  an 
I  lent  campaigner  for  John  F.  Kennedy, 
■  Mississippi  delegation  stood  up  and 
oed.  He  agreed  to  postpone  his  mar- 
ge to  Britt  until  after  the  presidential 
ction,  even  though  the  wedding  invita- 
ns  had  already  been  sent  out,  to  avoid 
rming  Kennedy's  chances.  Nevertheless, 
■ee  days  before  the  inauguration,  Kenne- 
's  personal  secretary,  Evelyn   Lincoln, 
lied  Davis  and  disinvited  him  to  the  gala 
;nt.  The  newly  elected  president  feared 
it  his  presence  would  alienate  southern 
ngressmen. 

Britt  knew  that  Davis  had  risked  his  ca- 
;r  to  marry  her.  But  there  was  a  more  in- 
stable problem  in  the  making:  she  had 
compete  with  his  need  to  perform,  and 
at  need  ultimately  won  out.  The  mar- 
ge ended  in  1968. 

In  the  1970s,  Arthur  Silber  went  back 
work  for  Davis  and  noticed  profound 
anges  in  his  personality  and  behavior. 
a  a  tour  of  Australia,  Davis  collapsed 
>m  sheer  exhaustion.  "He  had  a  liver  that 
>t  defied  the  doctors— nobody  knows  how 
li  stayed  alive,"  Silber  says.  "He  would 
ach  for  the  Jack  Daniel's  when  he  was  in 
;ep  trouble  with  himself."  Silber  didn't 
:e  Davis's  new  entourage.  Davis  would 
ivel  with  a  steamer  trunk  full  of  porno 
ms,  and  one  particularly  tough  member 
'  his  security  team  would  "steal  some  of 
e  tapes  out  of  Davis's  room  and  charge 
e  bellboys  to  watch  them." 

Phe  late  1960s  and  the  1970s  were  un- 
L  kind  to  Davis  in  other  ways.  He  was 
nit  of  sync  with  the  new  music.  For  the 
■st  time,  he  started  chasing  trends  instead 
[  making  them,  recording  pop  tunes  far 
ferior  to  the  velvet  standards  he  had  es- 
blished  earlier:  "The  Candy  Man"  and 
Talk  to  the  Animals"  instead  of  "Hey 
here"  and  "What  Kind  of  Fool  Am  I?" 
adly,  that's  the  Davis  we  remember:  Nehru 
skets,  love  beads,  hugging  Richard  M. 
(ixon,  fawning  over  Liz  and  Dick  on  his 
lort-lived  television  show.  He  even  showed 
p  in  hot  pants  at  a  formal  dinner  party 
tven  by  Mary  and  Jack  Benny,  two  pillars 
f  Hollywood's  old  society. 

He  couldn't  win.  He  was  booed  when 
e  flew  to  Chicago  to  appear  at  a  benefit 
>r  Jesse  Jackson  and  his  Operation  push. 


He  sang  one  song  and  left  the  stage.  "Nev- 
er again,"  he  told  Sy  Marsh.  "Never  again 
am  I  going  to  extend  myself." 

"If  you  were  there  that  night,"  one  mem- 
ber of  Davis's  entourage  explains,  "you'd 
think,  No  wonder  he  hugged  Nixon."  Sy 
Marsh  believes  that  Davis  had  spent  the 
first  half  of  his  career  making  himself  loved 
by  the  white  world,  and  the  second  half  try- 
ing to  make  himself  loved  by  the  black 
world.  "That's  the  reason  he  married  Alto- 
vise  Gore,"  in  Marsh's  opinion.  "She  was  a 
black  woman.  It  would  open  up  more  doors 
to  his  being  accepted." 

Altovise  Davis,  naturally,  feels  different 
about  the  relationship.  A  former  dancer, 
she  became  involved  with  Davis  during  the 
London  run  of  Golden  Boy  in  1968,  when 
she  played  his  sister  in  the  musical.  When 
he  first  invited  Altovise  up  to  his  suite,  she 
was  wary  of  his  reputation.  "They  call  you 
'the  Carpenter,'"  she  told  him,  "'cause  you 
nail  every  girl  you  meet."  But  she  always 
believed  that  Davis  loved  her  "uncondi- 
tionally. We  loved  each  other  very  much.  I 
was  like  a  kid  in  a  candy  store,  and  he 
wanted  me  to  have  the  best."  Altovise's 
tragedy  is  that  Davis  introduced  her  to  a 
lavish  world  where  a  beautiful  silver  bowl, 
filled  to  the  brim  with  cocaine,  was  kept 
on  the  bar. 

Davis  began  having  problems  with  his 
throat  around  1988.  Marsh  took  him  to  a 
specialist,  who  found  that  his  constant 
smoking  and  singing  had  caused  inflamed 
nodes  on  his  vocal  cords.  Davis  liked  to 
inhale  cigarette  smoke  in  the  middle  of  a 
song  and  exhale  with  the  note  and  the 
smoke  pouring  out.  Nat  King  Cole  had 
warned  him,  "Don't  do  that.  You're  burn- 
ing your  vocal  cords  with  all  that  heat— 
you're  making  it  worse."  But  nothing 
could  stop  him— he  did  it  for  the  theatrical 
effect. 

Within  two  years  Davis  developed  throat 
cancer.  Amazingly,  his  voice  actually  im- 
proved in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  "It  was 
stunning,"  Boyar  remembers.  "Here's  a  man 
dying  of  throat  cancer,  and  his  voice  was 
glorious,  like  a  nightingale.  It  was  almost 
unreal." 

When  his  doctor  told  him  he  needed 
surgery  to  live,  he  knew  it  would  mean  he'd 
never  sing  again.  He  told  Shirley  Rhodes, 
"You  know,  the  world  owes  me  nothing. 
I've  had  a  good  life.  I  don't  think  that's  the 
way  I  want  to  go  out."  Davis  made  the  de- 
cision not  to  have  the  operation. 

Davis  would  see  Novak  on  two  more 
occasions  before  his  death.  Twenty- 
two  years  after  their  doomed  affair,  they 
would  meet  again  in  1979  and  dance  to- 
gether one  last  time.  Jack  Haley  Jr.,  who 
was  producing  the  Academy  Awards  broad- 
cast that  year,  had  arranged  to  take  Novak 


to  the  gala  event.  Haley  recalls  taking  her 
to  Davis's  house  so  they  could  all  go  to 
the  Academy  Awards  together.  "Sammy 
and  Kim  met  and  embraced.  The  two  of 
them  went  out  in  the  backyard  and  Alto- 
vise and  I  went  in  the  other  room,  and  we 
let  them  talk.  They  were  together  for 
about  45  minutes  and  they  came  back  in." 
The  four  then  went  to  the  awards,  Novak 
in  a  stunning  backless  dress,  and  to  the 
Academy  ball,  where  she  and  Davis 
danced.  When  Davis  came  back  from  the 
dance  floor,  he  was  incredulous.  "Not  one 
picture,"  he  said.  "Nobody  even  took  one 
picture!"  Twenty  years  earlier  he  and  No- 
vak would  have  been  mobbed.  "That's 
how  much  things  have  changed,"  says 
Haley. 

The  last  time  he  would  see  her  was  at 
Cedars-Sinai  Medical  Center  in  Los  Ange- 
les. Shirley  Rhodes  remembers  that  Novak 
"came  to  the  hospital  when  Sammy  was 
dying.  She  showed  up  and  they  sat  togeth- 
er in  his  room."  He  was  dressed  to  the 
nines  for  the  meeting.  He  had  sent  to  his 
house  for  his  beautiful  silk  robe,  his  silk 
pajamas. 

After  Davis's  death,  Rhodes  would  visit 
his  grave  at  Forest  Lawn  with  Murphy 
Bennett,  Davis's  valet  and  probably  his 
closest  friend  for  more  than  40  years. 
"Murphy  would  always  stop  on  the  way 
and  buy  a  white  rose  and  leave  it  for  Sam- 
my from  her,"  Rhodes  recalls,  "because 
that's  what  Sammy  always  gave  Kim.  And 
Murphy— he  knew  everything." 

Davis  left  Altovise  a  $2.1  million  life- 
insurance  settlement  and  the  beautiful  house 
on  Summit  Drive,  which  he  had  worked 
his  whole  life  to  own.  He  also  left  substan- 
tial insurance  settlements  for  Britt  and 
their  children.  But  ongoing  tax  problems 
brought  in  the  I.R.S.  at  the  end.  Sy  Marsh 
says,  "The  government  had  an  auction, 
and  they  took  it  all.  They  sold  all  the  stuff 
he  had— Gary  Cooper's  hat.  Gene  Kelly's 
shoes.  And  Sammy  was  a  watch  freak  he 
had  maybe  a  couple  of  hundred  watches. 
Rolexes,  Cartiers,  what  have  you."  As  one 
of  Davis's  oldest  friends  observed,  "The 
I.R.S.  just  doesn't  understand  show  busi- 
ness." Altovise  Davis  was  left  with  Davis's 
$7.5  million  tax  debt. 

Davis  was  buried  between  his  father  and 
Will  Mastin.  Whenever  the  Will  Mastin  Trio 
appeared  onstage,  Davis  was  always  in  the 
middle,  between  Sam  senior  and  Mastin. 
"They're  buried  that  way,  out  in  Forest 
Lawn,"  notes  Boyar.  "Sammy  had  arranged 
that  Will  Mastin  would  be  buried  here,  on 
the  left,  his  father  was  buried  on  the  right, 
and  the  plot  in  the  center  was  left  open. 
And  that's  where  Sammy  is  buried  today. 
It's  amazing.  He  was  a  showman,  a  com- 
plete, absolute,  utter  showman.  It  was  show 
business  to  the  end."  □ 
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Page  24:  Catherine  Deneuve's  Yvi-  '.unit  I -ni  |< «  I 

ill  l  l  lurent  Rive  Gem.  he,  N.Y.i 
lei    jacket  by  Paul  Smiih,  (rom  Paul  Smith,  NYC 
Page  64:  Mitel   Glazei  styled  by  Daniel  (  audlll   lane 
!  by  Kathryn  Mat  leod;  sweater  by  Banana 
Republ      from  I    I  nani  i  Republic  stores  nationwide,  pants 
by  Gi  from  Giorgio  Armani,  N  i 

Page  68:  Bru'  e  Handy  styled  by  Joseph  A  Delate  lor 
nl    i     I    i  by  Paul  Smith,  Irom  Paul  Smith,  NYC;  shirt 
by  New  York  Industrie,  Irom  selected  Saks  Filth  Avenue 
sweater  by  Ralph  Lauren,  Irom  Ralph  lauren, 

Page  72:  Sam  Staggs  styled  by  Kalelrn  Burton  (or  ihe 
Kim  Dawson  Agency.  Todd  S.  Purdum  styled  by  Bobetle 

hn  I  i  Visages  Style 
Page  76:  Adrien  Brody's  Gucci  jacket,  T-shirt,  pants, 

ind    '         lecled  Gucci  stores   Monica  Potter's 

Ralph  Lauren  sweater  from  Polo  Ralph  Lauren,  NYC; 
Dolo   Sport  vintage   jeans  from   the    Polo   Sport  store, 
Reese  Witherspoon's  Calvin  Klein  sweater  and 
■  irl  from  Calvm  Klein,  NYC.  Thondie  Newton's  Prada 
hirl   skirt,  and  shoes  from  Prada  boutiques  nationwide 
Page  92:  Julia  Stiles's  Giorgio  Armani  sweater  and 
tank  top  from  Giorgio  Armani,  NYC  Norman  Reedus's 
Banana  Republic  sweater  and  scarf  Irom  Banana  Re- 
public stores  nationwide  Anna  Friel's  Autumn  Cashmere 

'  ii  from  Scoop,  NYC;  Earl  jeans  from  Barneys 
New  York  N.Y.I  Giovanni  Ribisi's  A.P.C  coat  from  A.P.C., 
NYC  Leelee  Sobieski's  Gucci  jacket  and  pants  from 
selected  Gucci  stores 

Page  96:  Omar  Epps's  Prada  sweater  from  Prada 
boutiques  nationwide;  for  Levi's  Jeans  pants,  call  800- 
'JSA-LEVI.  Kate  Hudson's  Emporio  Armani  shirt  and 
oants  from  Emporio  Armani  stores  nationwide  Barry 
Pepper's  Calvin  Klein  shirl,  pants,  and  boots  from  Calvin 
Klein,  NYC  Vinessa  Shaw's  Giorgio  Armani  shirl  and 
pants  from  Giorgio  Armani,  Beverly  Hills. 
Page  218:  Albert  and  Allen  Hughes's  T-shirts  by 
Boss  Hugo  Boss  Bodywear,  from  Boss  Hugo  Boss, 
Beverly  Hills  Allen's  shirt  by  Polo  Ralph  Lauren,  from 
selected  Polo  Ralph  Lauren  stores,  panls  by  CK,  from 
Bloomingdole's,  NYC  Chris  Weitz's  pants  by  Diesel, 
from  Diesel  stores  nationwide  Minnie  Driver's  shirt  by 
Brooks  Brothers,  from  selected  Brooks  Brothers  stores; 
panls  by  Polo  Jeans,  from  Polo  Jeans  Co.  stores  nation- 
wide Kate  Driver's  shirl  by  Banana  Republic,  from 
Bancna  Republic  slores  nationwide  Suzanne  Todd's 
T-shirl  by  Paul  Smilh,  from  Paul  Smith,  NYC;  pants 
and  shirl  by  Calvin  Klein,  from  Bloomingdole's,  NYC 
Jennifer  Todd's  sweaters  by  DKNY  Essentials;  call 
900231-0884  Owen  Wilson's  shirt  by  Donna  Kar- 
□n  from  selected  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  slores  Luke  Wil- 
son's shirl  by  Brooks  Brothers,  from  Brooks  Brothers 
nationwide,  for  501  jeans  by  Levi's  Jeans,  call 
800-USA-LEVI 
Page  309:  Vin  Diesel's  Polo  by  Ralph  lauren  sweater 

Jo  Ralph  lauren,  Beverly  Hills. 
Page  316:  Robert  Evans  styled  by  Shanon  Helz;  vin- 
tage  ^-nckmg  jacket  and  panls  from  Golyesler,  L.A. 
Pages  324-25:  Michelle  Pfeiffer,  Jodie  Foster,  and 
Meg  Ryan  styled  by  L'Wren  Scott  for  Vernon  Jolly  Inc.; 
OKNY  Jeans  from  selected  Macy's  stores,  Pfeiffer's  and 
R  /an  '  DKNY  shirts  from  Lord  &  Taylor  slores  nationwide, 
s  Donna  Karan  Collection  shirt  from  Saks  Fiflh 
Avenge  slores  nationwide 

Page  328:  Queen  Latifah's  James  Coviello  head- 
piece by  special  order  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC, 
Mikimoto  necklace  from  Mikimoto,  NYC,  Fred  Leighton 
ewelry  'rom  Fred  Leighlon,  NYC.  Hats  by  Maria  Del 

'rom  Maria  Del  Greco,  NYC 
Page    331:  Bette  Midler's  Pucci    panls   from    Emilio 
NYC,  Pucci  blouse  and  sunglasses  from  Resur- 

n,  NYC  ;  Kennelh  Jay  Lane  jewelry  from  selected 
Saks  Fiflh  Avenue  stores;  Lalique  jewelry  from  Lalique 
stores  nationwide,  Paloma  Picasso  ring  from  Tiffany  & 

stores  nationwide 
Pages    332-33:    Gwyneth  Paltrow's    Ralph    Lauren 
dress  and  shoes  from  Polo  Ralph  Lauren,  Beverly  Hills. 
Page  336:  Catherine  Deneuve's  Yves  Saint  Lauren! 
jnd  shoes  from  Yves  Saint  Laurent  Rive  Gauche, 
NYC;  model's  swimsuit  by  Paul  Smilh,  from  Paul  Smilh, 

I  (.(.     Lysa  Cooper  for  Smoshbox  NYC. 
Page  338:  Nicole  Kidman's  Calvin  Klein  shirt,  panls, 
ind    he  e    from  Colvm  Klein,  NYC 
Pages  340-41:  Sean  Connery's  and  Michael  Caine's 
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1  iiorgio  Armani  i  lolhing  from  ( iiorgio  Armani,  NYC 
Page  342:  Cole  Blanchett's  Helmut  lan'j  i  oal  fri  n 

I  Long,  I  IY<      I'm  ■   vVm  I  Ii  item  shul  Ii 
New  Y.  irk,  N 

Page  344:  Donald  Sutherland's  Ralph  Imui.-i  //eater 
from  Ralph  Lauren,  Beverly  Hills,  Banana  Republic  ponts 
from  Banana  Republic  slores  nationwide,  L'Wren  Scott 
foi  Vernon  Jolly  Inc. 

Pages  346-47:  Mike  Myers's  sari  from  the  Sari  Bou- 
lique,  Arlesia,  Calif,  |eweliy  from  Govinda's,  LA.,  and 
the  San  Boutique,  Artesia,  Calif.;  Liz  &  Ford  for  Rex 
Page  348:  Meryl  Streep's  Donna  Karan  Intimates 
i  .hi  ■  ir ii  J  ij,  iwn  I"  im  Donna  t  aran,  I  I  < '  .  Martin  Kate 
earrings  Irom  Martin  Katz,  Beverly  Hills,  L'Wren  Scotl  for 
Vernon  Jolly  Inc 

Page  349:  Paul  Schroder's  and  Martin  Scorsese's 
Giorgio  Armani  suits  from  Giorgio  Armani,  NYC 
Pages  350-51:  Christina  Ricci's  Calvin  Klein  under- 
wear from  Macy's  slores  nationwide 
Page  352:  Robert  Wagner's  Brioni  suit,  shirl,  and  lie 
from  Brioni,  L.A.  Jill  St.  John's  Mikimoto  pearls  from 
Mikimoto,  NYC  Courtney  Wagner's  and  Natasha 
Gregson  Wagner's  Blumarine  dresses  and  jewelry  from 
Acacia,  Beverly  Hills  Katie  Wagner's  Donna  Karan 
sweater  from  Barneys  New  York,  LA 
Page  353:  Loretla  Young's  coal  from  Fendi,  NYC 
Pages  354-55:  John  Turturro's  Dolce  &  Gabbana 
shirt  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC,  undershirt  and  pants 
by  D&G  from  Dolce  &  Gabbana,  NYC;  Giorgio 
Armani  belt  from  Giorgio  Armani  stores  nationwide, 
Ralph  Lauren  Footwear  shoes  from  Polo  Ralph  Lauren, 
NYC  Aida  Turturro's  Dolce  &  Gabbana  shawl  from 
Dolce  &  Gabbana,  Bal  Harbour,  Fla.;  Bloomingdole's 
stockings  from  Bloomingdole's,  NYC;  Sergio  Rossi 
shoes  from  Sergio  Rossi,  NYC ;  Tiffany  &  Co.  diamond 
cross  from  Tiffany  &  Co.  stores  nationwide;  Cartier  dia- 
mond ring  from  Cartier  Boutiques  nationwide.  Nick 
Turturro's  Giorgio  Armani  pants  and  belt  from  Giorgio 
Armani,  NYC;  Cole-Haan  shoes  from  Cole-Haan  stores 
nationwide,  Calvin  Klein  undershirt  from  Calvin  Klein, 
NYC,  Carlier  watch  and  bracelet  from  Cartier  Bou- 
tiques nationwide. 

Page  356:  Jean  Reno's  Giorgio  Armani  shirl  from  ihe 
Giorgio  Armani  Boutique,  NYC.  Wolford  stockings  from 
the  Wolford  Boutique,  NYC 

Page  357:  Ed  Limato's  Gucci  suit,  tie,  and  shoes  from 
Gucci,  Beverly  Hills;  Gucci  shirt  from  Neiman  Marcus, 
Beverly  Hills  Evan  Tripoli's  and  Jim  Osborne's  Gucci 
suits,  shirts,  ond  ties  from  Neiman  Marcus,  Beverly  Hills. 
Gucci  sunglasses  from  Gucci,  Beverly  Hills.  Michael 
Eisenhower  for  Cloutier. 

Page  358:  Garry  Shandling's  Giorgio  Armani  panls 
(rom  Giorgio  Armani  slores  nationwide,  Brioni  belt  from 
Brioni,  NYC;  Fralelli  Rosselli  shoes  from  Fratelli  Ros- 
setti,  NYC  Warren  Beatty's  Gucci  jacket  and  Calvin 
Klein  panls  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide, 
Calvin  Klein  T-shirt  and  sweater  from  Calvin  Klein, 
NYC;  Giorgio  Armani  sunglasses  from  Giorgio  Ar- 
mani, NYC 

Page  359:  Don  Cheadle's  Helmut  Lang  sweater  and 
pants  from  Helmut  Lang,  NYC,  L'Wren  Scott  for  Vernon 
Jolly  Inc 

Page  364:  Jon  Voight's  Helmut  Lang  jacket  Irom  Helmut 
Lang,  NYC,  Billy  Martin's  shirt  and  Rand's  Hals  hal 
from  Billy  Martin's,  NYC  Angelina  Jolie's  Calvin  Klein 
Underwear  top  from  selected  Macy's  stores;  Helmut  Lang 
jeans  from  Helmut  Lang,  NYC 

Pages  366-67:    Renee  Zellweger's  Voyage   robe 
from  Maxfield,  LA;  Agnes  Boddoo  for  Visages  Style. 
Page  368:  Stanley  Donen's  Giorgio  Armani  luxedo 
from  Giorgio  Armani,  NYC,  Worth  &  Worth  top  hat 
from  Worlh  &  Worth,  NYC. 

Pages  370-71:  Ernest  Lehman's  Boldessarini  Hugo 
Boss  suit  from  Boss  Hugo  Boss,  Beverly  Hills;  Giorgio 
Armani  tie  and  bell  from  the  Giorgio  Armani  Boutique, 
Beverly  Hills,  Fall  Parsia  for  Rex. 

Beauty  and  Grooming 

Cover:  See  credits  for  pages  76-96. 

Page  64:  Milch  Gazer's  grooming  by  Mailal  Sabban 

for  Artists.  Jane  Sarkin's  hair   and  makeup  by  Susan 

Sterling  lor  Marek  &  Associates. 

Page  68:  Bruce  Handy's  grooming  by  Mira  for  Ihe 

Mario  Nico  Salon/Link. 

Page  72:  Sam  Slaggs's  grooming  by  Yvonne  Coan  for 

Ihe  Kim  Dawson  Agency.  Todd  S.  Purdum's  grooming  by 

Mailal  Sabban  for  Artists. 
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Pages  76-96:  '.'ill/  I  ;- 

i   Lobell  and  Lu(  ienne  Zammil  foi 
I  ipmann  foi  I  lard  (  ondy 
Page  76:  All  makeup  I".'"  I  leulrogena   '  >n  Moni 
Potter's  face,  Healthy  Skin  Liquid  Makeup  in  Blush  p 
Ivory,  on  her  lips,  Lip  Plush  Lip  Color  in  Petal  Or.  Ret 
Witherspoon's  cheeks,  Soft  Color  Blush  in  Sod  Sug 
on  her  lips.  Lip  Plush  Lip  Color  in  Whisper   Pink, 
Thondie  Newton's  cheeks,  Soft  Color  Blu'.l 
Spice,  on  het  lips,  lip  Plush  Lip  Color  in  Sugar  Beige 
Page  92:  Julia  Stiles's  makeup  (rom  Neulrogen'i  ' 
her    (ace.    Healthy    Skin    liquid    Makeup    in    Clasp 3 
Porcelain,  on  her  lips,  lip  Plush  Lip  Color  in  Rose  Sue< 
Sarah  Polley's  hair  styled  with  Clinique  Serious  H(  p 
Hairspray    All   makeup  from   Clinique    On   her   ey 
Brow  Keeper  in   Honey;  on  her   lips,   Raspberry  Ji  t 
Glossweai   &  Brush   S.P.F.   8.   Norman  Reedus's 
styled  with  Polo  Spoil  Alcohol-Free  Hair  Gel  from  F. 
Lauren    Anna  Friel's    hair    styled    with    Paul    Miter 
Gloss.  All  makeup  from  Chanel.  On  her  cheeks,  Fa  rJ 
brighls  in  Bright  Rose;  on  her  lips,  Creme  Lipstick 
Crushed  Rose   Leelee  Sobieski's  makeup  from  Clari 
On  her  face,  Matte  Powder  Compact  Foundolion  S. 
15  in  Fair  Bisque;  on  her  lips,  Long-Lasting  Lipstick 
Lasting  Camellia. 

Page  96:  Kate  Hudson's  makeup  from  Elizabi 
Arden  On  her  face,  Smart  Wear  Makeup  in  Cream 
her  lips,  Exceptional  Lipstick  in  Myth.  Vinessa  Shav. 
hair  styled  with  Aveda  Pure-Fume  Brilliant  Spray-On  p 
Hair.  All  makeup  from  Eslee  Lauder  On  her  far  »r 
Highlight  Powder,  on  her  lips,  HighShine  Lip  lacqi  j(( 
S.P.F.  15  in  Cranberry  Glass 

Page  218:  Minnie  Driver's  hair  by  Serena  Radaell 
the  Shara   Salon/Cloutier;  makeup  by  Jillian   Fink 
Deluxe/Smashbox  Beauty.  Others    hair  by  Ian  Jami 
others'  makeup  by  Mitzi  Spallas,  grooming  by  Ian  Jam 
and  Mitzi  Spallas,  both  for  Cloutier. 
Page  238:  Oistophe  for  Crislophe  of  Beverly  H 
Jeannia  Robinette  for  Shu  Uemuia. 
Pages  240-42:  Jared  Leto's  hair  styled  by  Debor  c 
Ann  Piper;  Tommy  Flanagan's,  Anna  Friel's,  Rory  Co<  i 
rane's,  and  Simon  Baker's  hair  styled  by  Kimi  Messir 
Jared  Leto's,  Nick  Stahl's,  and  Simon  Baker's  makei 
by   Rebecca   Ailing;   Tommy   Flanagan's,   Anna   Friel 
Adam  Goldberg's,  and  Rory  Cochrane's  makeup 
Mindy  Hall. 

Page  270:  Garen  Tolkin  for  Cloutier. 
Page  309:  Vin  Diesel's  grooming  by  Hiromi  Inoko  I 
Artist  Group  Management. 
Page  316:  Robert  Evans's  grooming  by  Sylvia  Vi<  j- 
for  Cloutier, 

Pages  324-25:  Michelle  Pfeiffer's,  Jodie  Foster  | 
and  Meg  Ryan's  manicures  by  Cecily  Carrmgton 
Beauty  &  Pholo.  All  hair  styled  with  Paul  Mitchell  Si 
Spray.  All  makeup  from  Clinique  On  Pfeiffer's  eyes,  Brc  ge 
Keeper  in  Honey;  on  her  lips,  Liquid  lipstick  S.P.F  15 
Divine  Shine.  On  Foster's  cheeks,  Blushwear  in  Shy  Blu; 
on  her  lips.  Liquid  Lipstick  S.PF.  15  in  Pearly  Gales.  C 
Ryan's  eyes,  Smudgesicles  in  Pillowtalk;  on  her  lips,  Lot 
Last  Soft  Shine  lipstick  in  Blushing  Nude.  Sa 
Hershberger  for  Sheer  Blonde,  Kevyn  Aucoin  (or  Tiadi 
Pages  326-27:  Nick  Nolte's  grooming  by  Tra<  ■» 
Moyer  for  Celestine 

Pages  328-29:  Julie  Taylor  (or  ihe  Mason  Enlerlai 
menl  Group;  Eric  Spearman  for  Zoli  Illusions. 
Pages  332-33:   Gwyneth  Paltrow's  makeup  (ro 
Chanel.  On  her  cheeks,  Facebrighls  in  Bright  Honey; 
her  lips,  Creme  lipstick  in  Jazz.  Jeanine  Lobell  (or  Sli  !!! 
Cosmetics 

Page    334:    Norman  Lloyd's  grooming    by    Racir 
Chrislensen  for  Sarah  Laird 
Page  336:  Catherine  Deneuve's  makeup  from  Yvs  » 
Saint  Laurenl.  On  her  cheeks,  Fard  a  Joues  Poudre  «, 
Blushing  Powder  in  No    37,  Soft  Brown;  on  her  lip 
Rouge  Pur/Pure  Lipstick  in  No.  1 5,  Pure  Opal.  Danilo  f 
Daniloworld,  Kevyn  Aucoin  for  Trade. 
Page  338:  Nicole  Kidman's  makeup  from  Chan 
On  her  eyes,  Double  Effect  Eye  Pencil  in  Blackberry  an 
Sculpting  Brow  Pencil  in  Sable.  Sally  Hershberger 
Sheer  Blonde;  Mark  Hayles  (or  Marek  &  Associates, 
Pages  340-41 :  Sean  Connery's  and  Michael  Caine 
grooming  by  Maria  Verel. 

Page  342:  Cote  Blanchett's  hair  styled  with  Malr 
Biolage  Shine  Renewal  All  makeup  from  Guerlain.  O 
her  face,  les  Meteorites  Powder  Pearls;  on  hei  lip 
Kisskiss  Puie  Comfort  Lipslick  S.P.F.  10  in  No  1  27,  (  uivn 
Sally  Hershberger  for  Sheer  Blonde;  Jeanine  lobell  ft 
Stila  Cosmetics. 
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e  343:  Eric  Fellner's  and  Tim  Bevan's  grooming 

lichael  Desporl  for  Public 

e  344:  Donald  Sutherland's  prosthetic  hair  and 

I  y  Brian  Penikas  for  Makeup  &  Monsters. 
es  346-47:  Craig  Gangi  for  Artist  Group  Man- 
lent,  Sharon  Gault  for  MAC  Cosmetics  at  Artist 
ip  Management 

e  348:  Meryl  Slreep's  makeup  from  La  Prairie.  On 
xe.  Cellular  Treatment  Creme  Finish  S.PF  1 5,  on  her 
Cellular  Treatment  lip  Colour-Moisturizing  Formula 

e  349:  Paul  Schroder's  and  Martin  Scorsese's 

ming  by  Susan  Sterling  for  Marek  &  Associates. 
es  350-51:  Christina  Ricci's  makeup  from  MAC 
ler  eyes.  Eye  Shadow  in  Dream;  on  her  lips,  Lipstick 
3sco.  Richard  Marin  for  Cloulier;  Collier  Strong  for 
lier/Stila  Cosmetics 

e  352:  Jill  St.  John's  hair  styled  with  Paul  Mitchell's 
Cream  Natasha's,  Courtney's,  and  Katie's  hair 
i  with  Paul  Mitchell's  the  Shine  Chris  McMillan  for 
e;  Jamal  Hammadi  for  Smashbox  Beauty,  Beth  Katz 
Soulier 

:e  353:  Loretta  Young's  makeup  from  Givenchy. 
ier  eyes,  Eyeshadow  Prism  in  Topaze  No.  3,  on  her 
Ivory  Prism  and  Natural  Face  Powders  Chris 
Lilian  and  Lulz  both  for  Profile 
ie  356:  Jean  Reno's  grooming  by  Margret  Avery 
.OKjh  Laird 

ie  357:  Ed  Limoto's,  Evan  Tripoli's,  and  Jim 
orne's  grooming  by  Barbara  Farman  for  Cloutier 
|e  358:  Garry  Shandling's  hair  by  Mary  Guerrero, 
>ming  by  Bruce  Grayson  Warren  Beatty's  hair  by 
la  Gurasich;  grooming  by  Sylvia  Viou  for  Cloulier. 
ndling's  hair  styled  with  Tommy  Styling  Gel. 
try's  hair  styled  with  Aramis  Protein-Enriched  Styling 

|e  359:  Don  Cheadle's  grooming  by  Eric  Ferrell  for 
i  Peronneau. 

|es  360-61:  Drew  Barrymore's  hair  styled  with 
da  Self-Control  hairstyling  slick  All  makeup  from 
da.  On  her  face,  Base  Plus  Balance  in  Flaxen,  on  her 
Uruku  Lip  Sheer  in  Sheer  Nectar.  Jillian  Fink  for 
jx/Snnashbox  Beauty 

je  364:  Angelina  Jolie's  makeup  from  Bobbi 
vn.  On  her  lips,  Blush  S.PF  15  Lip  Shine;  on  her  eyes, 
Shadow  in  Bone  and  Sable.  Agostina  for  Celestine 
je  365:  Kirk  Douglas's  and  Ray  Stark's  grooming 
Sylvia  Viau  for  Cloutier 

jes  366-67:  Renee  Zellweger's  hair  styled  with 
da  Pure-Fume  Brilliant  Retexluring  Gel  All  makeup 
i  Lancome.  On  her  cheeks,  Blush  Subtil  Delicate  Oil- 
:  Powder  in  Cedar  Rose;  on  her  lips,  Rouge  Sensation 
"olour  in  Best  Berry  Victor  Vidal  (or  Cloutier;  Gucci 
slman  for  Artists 
ge  368:  Stanley  Donen's  grooming  by  Maria  Verel. 

qge  369:  Jerry  Bruckheimer's  hockey  team's  groom- 
by  Brad  Bowman  for  Artist  Group  Management,  by 
i  Geiger  (or  Visages  Style,  and  by  Margaret  Kimura 
I  Sylvia  Viau  for  Cloutier. 
ges  370-71 :  Ernest  Lehman's  grooming  by  Garen 

1  ;in  for  Cloutier. 

>ge  373:  Alan  Milroy  for  Faces  Paris 
ges  374-75:  Leonardo  DiCaprio's  grooming  by 
Barnard  for  Cloulier;  grooming  products  from  Clmique 
i  Supplies  for  Men. 

lotograpjis  and  Miscellany 

ver:  See  credit  for  pages  76-96 
ge  32:  From  Hulton  Getty/Liaison. 
|  ges  76-96:  Rick  Floyd  for  Smashbox  NYC. 
ge  122:  From  A.P/Wide  World  Photos. 
ges  136  and  141:  From  Life  magazine,  ©  by  Time 


Page  142:  Top,  from  Movie  Still  Archives;  bottom,  from 
Bison  Archives. 

Page  144:  From  AKG  London 

Page  146:  Top,  from  Movie  Still  Archives;  others  from 
the  Lester  Glassner  Colleclion/Neal  Peters 
Page  153:  From  Bison  Archives. 
Page  154:  Clockwise  (rom  top  left,  by  Glenn  Weiner/ 
Shooting  Star,  Milch  Jacobson/Shooling  Star,  Terry  Lilly/ 
Shooting  Star,  Filzroy  Barrett/Globe  Photos. 
Page  156:  Top,  from  NYT  Pictures,  the  New  York  Times 
Company. 

Page  158:  Both  from  the  Berliner  Studio. 
Page  160:  Clockwise  from  top,  from  Ron  Galella  Ltd., 
from  Gamma  Liaison,  from  DMI,  from  the  Berliner  Sludio. 
Page  167:  Top  and  center,  from  the  Berliner  Studio; 
bottom,  from  Celebrity  Photo. 
Page  170:  Bottom,  from  the  Berliner  Studio. 
Page   174:  Bottom  left,  from  Globe  Photos;  bottom 
right,  from  the  Berliner  Studio. 

Page  186:  Top,  from  Shooting  Star;  center  and  bottom, 
from  the  Berliner  Studio 

Page  192:  Postcards  from  the  Lake  County  (III.)  Museum, 
Curl  Teich  Postcard  Archives. 

Page  201:  Top,  from  the  Kobal  Collection;  bottom,  by 
Gene  Lester/Archive  Photos. 

Page  204:  Top,  courtesy  of  Amanda  Levant  Carmel; 
bottom,  from  the  Kobal  Collection. 
Page  206:  From  Corbis-Beltmann  (Moorehead);  from 
the  Everett  Collection  |Bergen|,  from  Globe  Photos  (Ball, 
Clooney,  Falk,  Levant);  (rom  the  Ira  and  Leonore  Gershwin 
Trusts,  used  by  permission  (Gershwin);  from  the  Kobal 
Collection  (Stewart);  from  MPTV  |Benny|. 
Page  208:  Both  by  Gene  Lester/ Archive  Photos. 
Page  21 1 :  Top,  from  Photofesl,  bottom,  courtesy  of  the 
Ira  and  Leonore  Gershwin  Trusts,  used  by  permission. 
Page  214:  Top,  by  Gene  Lester/Archive  Photos;  bot- 
tom, from  the  Kobal  Collection. 

Page  220:  From  ihe  Friends  of  the  Schindler  House, 
gift  of  Mrs  Richard  Neulra. 

Page  223:  Top,  from  the  Architectural  Drawing  Col- 
lection, University  Art  Museum,  U.C.S.B 
Page  224:  Top,  from  ihe  Archives  of  American  Art,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Esther  McCoy  Papers,  others  from 
U  P.I  /Corbis-Beltmann 

Page  226:  Center,  from  the  Friends  of  the  Schindler 
House,  gift  of  Mrs.  Richard  Neutra;  bottom,  courtesy  of 
the  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Archives,  Scottsdale,  Ariz 
Page  228:  From  the  Architeclural  Drawing  Collection, 
University  Art  Museum,  U.C.S.B. 

Page  230:  Top,  from  Ihe  Archives  of  American  Art,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Esther  McCoy  Papers. 
Page  231:  Top,  from  the  Architeclural  Drawing  Collec- 
tion, University  Art  Museum,  U.C.S.B. 
Page  244:  Top,  from  ihe  Lou  Valentino  Collection. 
Page  247:  Top  to  bottom,  from  U.P.I./Corbis-Beltmann, 
(rom  the  Neal  Peters  Collection,  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Page  248:  Top,  from  Photofesl;  bottom,  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times 

Page  250:  Top,  from  the  Lesler  Glassner  Collection/ 
Neal  Peters;  bottom,  from  MPTV. 
Page  254:  Top,  from  the  Wisconsin  Center  for  Film 
and  Theater  Research;  second  from  top,  from  the  Lou 
Valentino  Collection;  others  from  the  Everett  Collection. 
Page  258:  From  Archive  Photos  (Barker),  from  Culver 
Pictures  (Sinatra),  (rom  the  Neal  Pelers  Collection  (Shaw, 
Topping),  from  Photofesl  (Power). 
Page  260:  Top  to  bottom,  from  the  Lester  Glassner 
Colleclion/Neal  Pelers,  from  the  Neal  Peters  Collection, 
from  Photofesl,  from  Globe  Photos. 
Page  262:  From  Photofesl. 

Page  268:  Top,  from  the  Lester  Glassner  Collection/ 
Neal  Pelers,  bottom,  from  U.Pl./Corbis-Bellmann. 
Page  272:  Insets,  center,  from  the  George  Borris  Col- 
lection; bottom,  (rom  MPTV 


Page  274:  Both  from  Ihe  George  Barris  Collection. 
Page  276:  Second  from  lop,  by  Gunlher/MPTV;  others 
from  the  George  Barris  Collection. 
Page  278:  Top,  from  MPTV;  bottom,  from  the  George 
Barris  Collection 

Page  280:  All,  with  the  exception  of  second  from  top, 
from  the  George  Barris  Collection. 
Page  282:  Top,  from  the  George  Barris  Collection; 
bottom,  from  the  George  Barris/Edward  Lozzi  Collection. 
Page  284:  From  the  Lesler  Glassner  Colleclion/Neal 
Peters. 

Page  286:  Bottom,  from  Photofesl 
Pages  288  and  292:  From  Photofesl 
Page  299:  From  John  Sprmger/Corbis-Beltmann. 
Page  300:  From  Photofesl. 

Page  302:  Top,  from  the  Neal  Peters  Collection;  bot- 
tom, from  Photofesl 

Page  306:  From  A  P/Wide  World  Photos. 
Page  309:  Props  styled  by  Pedro  Zalba. 
Page  314:  Bottom,  left  to  right,  by  Peter  Kramer/Ron 
Galella  Ltd.,  Jim  Smeal/Ron  Galella  Ltd.,  Miranda  Shen/ 
Celebrity  Photo,  Bob  Baldridge 

Page  320:  Courtesy  of  Jo  Bee  Croskery  |Tae  Bo),  by 
Marion  Curtis/DMI  (Sundance),  from  the  Everett  Collection 
(Patch  Adams,  Rugrats),  from  Globe  Photos  [Twilight  Zone], 
by  Janet  Gough/Celebrity  Photo  (Dorff,  Rush  Hour,  William- 
son), David  Kelley  (key  chain,  matches),  Victor  Malo- 
(ronte/Celebnty  Photo  (Garotalo),  courtesy  of  MTV  (award), 
by  Gregory  Pace/Sygma  (Geffen),  Victor  Scocozza/FPG 
(chicken),  Mirek  Towski/DMI  (Wasserman|,  Robert  Trippelt/ 
Sipa  Press  (Clinton),  Philip  Wallick/The  Stock  Market 
(wheel),  Glenn  Watson/Twentieth  Cenlury  Fox  (There's 
Something  About  Mary],  William  Whilehursl/The  Slock 
Market  |cake),  Kevin  Winler/Celebrily  Photo  (Stringer) 
Pages  324-25:  Props  styled  by  Pedro  Zalba;  scenic 
painting  by  Global  Entertainment  Industries. 
Pages  326-27  and  332-33:  Props  styled  by  Rick 
Floyd  for  Smashbox 
Page  335:  ©  by  David  Hockney 
Page  344:  Chair  and  screen  from  J.  F.  Chen  Antiques,  LA. 
Page  348:  Set  photos  from  Shooting  Star,  printed  by 
Chrome  &  "R",  rug  from  Nairn  Brothers,  LA,  sofa  and 
screen  from  Modern  One,  LA;  flowers  from  Solarium, 
Bel  Air,  Calif. 

Pages  350-51:  Production  by  Stardust  Visions. 
Pages  360-61:  Props  styled  by  Rick  Floyd  for  Smosh- 
box  NYC 

Pages  366-67:  Set  designed  by  Dimitri  Levas. 
Page  378:  ©  1 999  by  ihe  Archives  of  Milton  H  Greene, 
all  rights  reserved. 

Pages  380-81:  Large  photograph  from  Reporters 
Associes/lpol,  Inc  Insets,  left,  from  the  Lester  Glassner 
Collection/Neal  Peters;  right,  from  the  Kobal  Collection. 
Pages  382-83:  Left,  from  Archive  Photos;  right,  from 
MPTV 

Page  385:  From  the  Neal  Peters  Collection 
Page  386:  Left,  from  the  collection  of  Arthur  Silber  Jr., 
right,  from  lile  magazine,  ©  by  Time  Inc. 
Page  387:  From  Magnum  Photos. 
Page  394:  Top,  from  the  Wisconsin  Center  for  Film 
and  Theater  Research,  bottom,  from  Life  magazine,  © 
by  Time  Inc. 

Page  395:  Bottom  right,  from  Life  magazine,  ©  by 
Time  Inc 

Page  397:  from  MPTV 
Pages  398-99:  From  Hulton  Gelty/Liaison 
Pages  400-401 :  From  ihe  Acodemy  of  Motion  Pictures 
Arts  and  Sciences  (Hopper|,  by  Ralph  Crane/Life  mag- 
azine, ©  by  Time  Inc.  (bor,  Dietrich,  Sanders),  by  Dommick 
Dunne  (Dunne's),  from  Globe  Photos  (door),  by  Allan 
Grant/Life  magazine,  ©  by  Time  Inc  (Gabor),  by  Jean 
Howard  (Stewarts) 

Pages  402-3:  From  U  PI  /Corbis-Beltmann 
Page  418:  From  the  Kobal  Collection 
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Planetarium 


Michael  Lutin  tells  Arians  that  the  worst  is  over 


ARIES 


MARCH    2  I  - AP  R I L    19 


Although  there  is  little  doubt  that  you'll  still  find  a  thousand  things  to 
hitch  about  (Mars  is  retrograde  till  June,  alter  all),  you  should  be  count- 
ing your  blessings  these  days.  You  have  survived  the  long  and  difficult 
transit  of  Saturn,  and  Jupiter  is  about  to  reward  you  for  all  your  patience, 
determination,  and  sobriety.  So,  instead  of  having  a  heart  attack  over  the 
I.R.S.,  just  get  the  money  thing  together.  And  quit  moaning  about  sexual 
dysfunction.  If  you  allow  your  vision  to  lead  you  into  places  you  never 
dreamed  you'd  be  going,  your  confidence  will  return. 


TAURUS 


* 


APRIL  20-MAY  20 


Remember  all  those  times  when  you  thought  people  were  doing  you  in  be- 
hind your  back,  and  everyone  said  that  you  were  just  being  paranoid?  Well, 
you  were  right.  They  were.  Or  at  least  trying  to.  With  Jupiter  in  your  12th 
house  and  Saturn  in  your  sign,  watch  how  those  hidden  enemies  fall  over 
themselves  to  suck  up  to  you  now  that  their  evil  plots  have  been  foiled.  For 
your  part,  you've  got  to  rebuild  a  nearly  shattered  ego  and  construct  a 
brand-new  image.  Luckily,  you'll  have  help:  some  of  the  frogs  who  once 
plagued  you  may  turn  into  princes. 


GEMINI 


X 


MAY   21-  JUNE    21 


Happiness  in  a  relationship  is  now  within  the  grasp  of  every  Gemini— even 
you.  It's  possible  that  your  partner  has  seemed  withholding  and  manipu- 
lative lately.  Maybe  you've  been  so  lonesome  that  it  felt  as  if  you'd  been 
left  alone  in  the  wilderness  with  only  howling  coyotes  for  company.  With 
the  ruler  of  your  7th  house  in  your  11th,  however,  you  can  turn  the  whole 
thing  around,  if  you  treat  your  significant  other  the  way  you'd  treat  your 
best  friend.  Get  over  the  feeling  that  you're  being  had,  and  just  make  it 
clear  that  you  need  enough  privacy  to  work  out  your  secret  madness. 


CANCER 


JUNE   22-JULY  22 


After  tearing  your  hair  out  trying  to  avoid  being  crushed  under  the  heel 
of  some  big  shot,  you're  finally  going  to  get  your  day  in  court  and,  with 
any  luck,  achieve  some  long-awaited  vindication,  thanks  to  Jupiter's  ap- 
proach to  your  midheaven.  The  killer  irony  in  all  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
as  Saturn  moves  out  of  your  10th  house  it  will  take  with  it  the  greater 
part  of  your  ambition.  Now  that  you're  finally  able  to  get  a  life  outside  of 
work,  the  recognition  that  was  denied  you  will  come  flowing  forth. 
Couldn't  you  just  die? 


Si 


LEO     WC<    JULY    23-AUG.     22 

With  the  ruler  of  your  6th  house  coming  to  your  midheaven,  there  is  al- 
ways a  danger  that  work  could  become  an  obsession  and  cut  short  your 
daydreams  the  way  a  buzzing  alarm  clock  disrupts  a  peaceful  sleep. 
Don't  let  that  happen.  You  must  have  enough  freedom  to  transform  those 
cartoons  in  your  head  into  reality.  If  you  have  been  doing  your  homework 
and  following  the  path  of  truth,  fame  and  fortune  will  come  to  you  now. 
If,  however,  you've  been  bluffing  your  way  along  all  this  time,  what  lies 
ahead  could  make  the  Spanish  Inquisition  seem  like  Sesame  Street. 


VIRGO 


wr 


AUG.     23-SEPT.     22 


It's  O.K.  to  let  yourself  dream  dreams  you  once  thought  impossible,  pro- 
vided you  truly  believe  in  prosperity  for  all  beings  everywhere.  At  this 
time,  the  road  to  success  is  through  higher  consciousness— which,  by  the 
way,  need  not  exclude  carnal  desires.  Sexually,  you  could  be  cooking  at 
last,  thanks  to  Jupiter.  You've  been  on  ice  in  that  department  for  so  long 
at  this  point,  you  probably  can't  even  spell  the  word  "ecstasy,"  much  less 
experience  it.  The  ruler  of  your  8th  house  is  retrograde  until  June,  how- 
ever, so  please  try  to  show  a  little  restraint. 


LIBRA 


SEPT.    23-OCT.     23 


Asimlogically  speaking,  that  annoying  slob  who  has  been  dogging  your 
every  move  and  causing  you  unspeakable  grief  is  gone  at  last.  Since  Saturn 
will  not  return  to  your  solar  7th  house  until  2028,  you  have  ample  time  to 
find  happiness,  though  the  far-off  prospect  of  yet  another  mess  remains. 
Apart  from  a  sexual  or  financial  confrontation  in  mid-April,  you  should 
actually  feel  a  thousand  times  more  supported  than  you  did  a  year  ago,  es- 
pecially if  you've  finally  come  to  understand  the  value  of  appropriate 
boundaries.  It's  always  those  darned  boundaries,  though,  isn't  it? 


SCORPIO 


n> 


OCT.    24-NOV.    21 


You  may  not  believe  this,  now  that  both  of  your  ruling  planets  are  going 
retrograde,  but  your  star  is  actually  rising  again.  In  the  next  seven  years,, 
you  could  gain  greater  recognition  than  ever  before.  Don't  get  any  notions 
of  taking  over  China  or  anything,  though.  Despite  tremendous  opportu- 
nities for  increasing  your  prosperity  and  position  through  new  work,  you 
have  to  bear  in  mind  that  fierce  competitive  forces  will  be  opposing  you. 
The  more  sincerely  you  care  for  the  welfare  of  others,  the  further  you  will 
get.  One  extra  note:  the  one  who  has  the  money  calls  the  shots. 


SAGITTARIUS     1~*     NOV.  22-DEC.2I 

Two  precious  gifts  of  love  and  creativity  are  yours  for  the  taking,  though 
it  may  be  hard  to  jump  for  joy  right  this  minute,  with  Mars  and  Pluto 
both  going  retrograde  in  your  12th  and  1st  houses.  Part  of  you  must  be 
thrilled  over  new  developments,  while  another  part  is  completely  exhaust- 
ed and  freaked  out.  The  days  of  pretending  things  are  hunky-dory  when 
they're  not  are  definitely  over.  Happily,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  work, 
which  can  provide  a  much-needed  stable  routine.  It  may  be  boring,  but  it 
beats  totally  losing  your  mind. 


>5 


DEC.    22-JAN.    19 


CAPRICORN 

Stage  fright?  You?  That's  ridiculous.  As  a  Capricorn,  you  have  the  potential 
to  achieve  total  mastery  over  the  physical  world,  even  if  your  parents  didn't 
groom  you  for  the  job.  Now  that  the  dispositor  of  your  sun  has  entered  an 
earth  sign,  you're  doubly  powerful.  But  remember,  you're  not  here  just  to 
collect  the  money,  although  that's  a  tasty  perk.  Your  work  must  have  mean- 
ing, and  your  soul  has  to  be  nourished.  Once  you  have  been  spiritually  en- 
riched and  emotionally  fulfilled— don't  laugh,  it  could  happen— you  should 
have  no  qualms  about  being  seen,  with  or  without  your  clothes  on. 

AQUARIUS      wVb      JAN.    20-  FEB.    18 

It's  hard  for  you  to  recall  a  time  when  you  were  on  ground  this  unsure. 
That's  exciting,  even  if  you  can't  be  sure  the  next  wave  won't  come  crash- 
ing over  your  beach  chair  and  sweep  you  out  to  sea.  The  combined  effect 
of  Uranus,  Neptune,  and  the  node  in  your  sign  is  staggering,  even  to  an 
astrologer.  That  said,  you  still  have  a  right  to  feel  mighty  jazzed  by  the 
Jupiter-Pluto  trine  this  month.  So  you're  uneasy  about  tomorrow?  You'd 
be  nuts  not  to  be,  and  that's  why  you  have  to  focus  on  the  present  for 
now.  You  want  security?  Forget  about  it.  It  doesn't  exist. 


X 


PISCES       _J%     FEB.     I9-MARCH20 

Although  you  may  view  business  opportunities  as  irritating  distractions 
from  the  more  gratifying  activity  of  escapism,  the  trine  of  Jupiter  to  Pluto 
may  turn  up  some  fat,  juicy  ones.  Considering  what  is  going  on  in  your 
12th  house,  it  makes  sense  that  you  have  doubts  about  your  ability  to 
withstand  the  pressures  and  politics  of  this  wacky  world.  If  you  stay 
tuned  to  a  higher  source  and  let  yourself  be  led,  you'll  be  in  a  better 
mood,  and  you'll  be  less  concerned  with  the  danger  of  spiraling  down- 
ward into  the  same  old  black  hole.  Don't  quit  that  job. 


To  hear  Michael  Lutin  read  your  weekly  horoscope,  call  1-900-28V-FAIR  on  a  Touch-lone  phone. 
Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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1999 


Revolutions  in  fire-starting  happen  about  once  in  a 
millennium.  So  it  seems  only  natural  that  Zippo,  the 
official  lighter  of  the  new  millennium,  ignites  our  new 
era  with  an  extraordinary  collectible,  "One  World, 
One  Future".  This  unique  collectible  introduces 
TVD,  the  same  titanium  based  technology  that 


protects  the  space  shuttle.  It's  the  first 
time  Zippo  has  used  titanium  and  it's 
authenticated  by  a  custom  bottom  stamp 
on  each  lighter.  Only  1 00,000  will  be  offered 
world  wide.The  Zippo  Millennium  Edition.  Use 
it  to  start  something.  Like  the  new  millennium. 


zippo 

Use  it  to  start  something. 


Check  out  www.zippo-usa.com  for  a  chance  to  win  the  Zippo  Millennium  Limited  Edition  lighter. 

Visit  or  call  Things  Remembered  Stores,  (?)  800-2747367  or  Remington  Stores,  (£)  800-736-4648 

Zippo.  It  works  or  we  fix  it  free.  Made  in  USA 


What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Terrific. 

What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Living  a  very  private  life. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

Playing  poker. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  sense  of  humor. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Being  stuck  in  a  crowd. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

Exploring  life. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

For  instance,  at  a  party,  Gertrude  Lawrence  admired  my 
20-carat  star-sapphire  ring,  so  I  gave  it  to  her. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

When  I  am  tired  of  standing. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

"Oh,  my  God!"  and  "basically." 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

My  father. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Having  been  a  parent. 


La 


marr 


From  her  discovery  as  a  teenager 
by  Max  Reinhardt  to  her  scandalous 
nude  scene  in  the  1933  film  Ecstasy, 
to  her  glory  days  as  MGM's 
quintessential  femme  fatale,  Hedy 
Lamarr  has  lived  a  legendary 
Hollywood  life  of  triumph  and 
controversy.  This  month,  however, 
the  reclusive  beauty  reveals 
here  that,  at  85,  a  game  of  poker — 
and  a  little  privacy — is  all 
she  really  needs 


When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

Between  marriages. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself,  what  would  it  be? 

My  nail  polish. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Snobbery. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  the  conductor. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

Kahlil  Gibran  and  Tennessee  Williams. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Bart  Simpson. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Winston  Churchill. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

Preferably  after  sex. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing,  what  do 
you  think  it  would  be? 

An  owl. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as,  what  would  it  be? 

An  owl. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Do  not  take  things  too  seriously." 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
By  Pregnant  Women  May  Result  in  Fetal 
Injury,  Premature  Birth,  And  Low  Birth  Weight. 


|.  "tar",  0.7  mg.  nicotine 
jr  cigarette  by  FTC  meth 
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